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PEEFACB. 


This work does not include any detailed account of the districts 
belonging to His Highness the Gaikwd,r which lie in the Kdthiawar 
peninsula. For information regarding the AmreU Division the 
reader is referred totbeKAthidwar portion of the Bombay Gazetteer, 

It has not been possible to collect statistics regarding the Baroda 
State which can approach in fullness and accuracy the accounts given 
of other portions of the Bombay Presidency. No real survey of the 
land has yet been effected; departments have come into existence 
within the last seven years; administration reports, periodical 
returns from district officers, systematized and published observations 
of any kind are of no earlier date. Some day the State records 
may be searched and their contents be given to the public. 

The information afforded by this work has not been obtained by 
the collective efforts of any large number of officers. I am chiefly 
indebted to the assistance of Khdn Bahddur Kdzi Shabuddin, 
C.I.B., now Minister of the State; Khdn Bahadur Pestonji 
Jahdngir, C.I.B., and his brother Sordbji Jahangir; the brothers 
BhAtavadekar; R^o Bahddur VinayakrAo Kirtane j the acting 
Sdbha of Baroda, and some others. I am specially indebted to 
Mr. Lakshmap Jaganntith Yaidya, the present Sar Subha. The 
proofs have been corrected in the office of the Compiler of the 
Government Gazetteer. 

Mnch that has been written concerns the administration of B^ja 
Sit T. Miidhavrao, K.C.S.I., whose resignation was accepted on the 
27th of March 1883. It may be objected that too great a stress has 
been laid upon the changes that have taken place in the seven years 
during which the Minister worked to reform abuses. If^ however, 
his career should prove to mark the time when, after a crisis, Baroda 
entered on a perfectly new course, too much has not been written. 
And it is probable that a long course of steady progress now lies 
before the State, for the government of the country has fallen into 
good hands. 

" F. A. H. ELLIOT, 

Tutor to H. H. Saydji III. Gaikw&r. 


Baroda, 7th April 1883- 
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ERRATA 


P. 7,1. 26, for “ Porta” read “ Fort”. 

P. 8, 1. 23, for “ its ” read “ it 
P. 19, 1. 4, for “ slop” read “ slope”. 

P. 20, 1. 11, for “going close to” read “all round”. 

1. 24, after “ Baroda” read “ and others”. 

1. 28, for “ 32” read “42”. 

P. 25, note 3, 1. 2, for “matter” read “ latter”. 

P. 56, L 33, “ Rajputs themselves” omit “ themselves”. 

P. 75, note 1, 1. 2, for “ heirs” read “ heir”. 

P. 82, note 1, omit sentence beginning “ 4s the divisiimi”. 

P. 83, L 47, for “ 26, 73, 264” read “ 2, 65, 277 ”. 

P. 85, 1. 28, for “ end it is” read “ end is”. 

P. 86, 1. 13, for “ 71,797 ” read “ 78,797 

P. 93, 1. 27, for “ There” read “ These”. 

1. 35, for “ land” read “ 6eld”. 

P. 99, 1. 11, for “as field ” read “ as a field”. 

P. 101, 1. 17, for “ 1863 ” read “ 1868 ”. 

P. 104, 1, 22, for “were” read “had”. 

P. 213, 1. 2, for “will” read “worth”. 

1. 4, for “91,58,732” read “41,38,732”. 

P. 217, 1. 21, for “BLimdin” read "Nurdin”. 

F. 25^ 1. 36, for “ Jainn4bii” read “ JoiUbii”. 

P. 262, 1. 6, for “ 1820” toad “ 1810”. 

P. 5W, 1. 2, for “ and the” read “and to the”. 

1. 14, for “washed”read “worked”. 

P. 587, 1. 32, for “ is” read “ are”. 

1. 44, for “ Ban” read “ R4ni”. 

P. 699,1. 1, “his grandson and” omit “and”. 

Sou ,—Owing to the distance I was Irom Bambay I was unable to correct the Ibial proob^ and 
sequmtiy orrors have been ailowsd to stand ol which the above an the chM.—F. A. B. E. 
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BAROD A. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRI PTION. 


The greater number of tbe districts composing the Baroda state 
lie in Gujardt Proper. But there are some important districts in 
Kathidwar of which a full description will be found in the Gazetteer 
of the Peninsula. In these pages, while more minute attention will 
be accorded to the districts or main divisions, prdnts, in the mainland, 
only such reference will be made to the Kathiawdr territories as will 
serve to display the full extent of His Highness the Gaikwar’s 
possessions. 

The portion of the Baroda state in Gujardt extends from the 
Pdlanpur state to a little below the Arabika river, and is between 
21° and 24° north latitude and between 71° 25' and 73° 75' east 
longitude. In Kathidwar, besides Okhamandal, the main block of the 
Gdikwdr’s territories lies between 20° 45' and 21° 42' north latitude, 
and between 70° 45' and 71° 22' east longitude. Okhamandal is 
situated between 22° and 22° 28' north latitude, and between 68° 58' 
and 69° 14' east longitude. 

According to the 1872 census the area of the state is placed at 
4400 square miles, and the population is reckoned at 2,004,442 
souls or 454'70 to the square mile. 'The census of 1881 returns 
the area as 8570 square miles, the total population as 2,180,311, and 
the average density as 2o4’44 to the square mile. The Baroda 
cantonment is also reckoned to contain 4694 persons. 

In the Administration Report for 1877-78 the land revenue, in a 
year of scarcity, is stated to be £753,652 (Rs. 84,78,584).* The 
total receipts of the state were £1,067,752 (Rs. 1,20,12,211) and 
the total disbursements £1,085,698 (Rs. 1,22,14,105). But, as the 
year 1879-80 was a fruitful one, the land revenue amounted to 
£897,903 (Rs. 1,01,01,413), the total receipts of the state came 
to £1,243,684 (Rs. 1,39,91,445), and the total disbursements to 
£1,052,704 (Rs. 1,18,42,921).* 


* The rupee mentioned in this book is generally the Baroda rupee, which varies in 
value from thirteen to sixteen per cent below the British standanb For purposes of 
calcnlation, a Baroda rupee is taken to be equal to iths of a British rupee, at the 
avenge exchange rate of twelve and a half per cent, or 11J Baroda rupees equal ten 
British rupees or one pound sterling. See chapter on Cwital. 

’ See Administration Keport for 1877-78, page 137: and Report for 1879-80, p^es 153 
and 144. It will be noticed that in a year of scarcity the native administration 
mercifully allowed nearly ten lacs of taxes due on land to stand out. The 
expenditure of the state in the first year somewhat exceeded its receipts. The reason 
is that this state has in reserve a large sum of money, and it is now thought advisaUe 
to bring the expenditure up to the receipts rather than to increase a reserve fund of 
which the future wise disposal would be a matter of great difiiculty. RAja Sir T. 
MidhavrSv’s system of fiiuuice will be described further on in this work. 
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Chapter I. 
Description. 
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Divisions. 


ThB SoUTHlBIf 
OR NavsAri 
Dmsio». 


It is impossible, except in a general way, to give the boundaries 
of the state. There are good historical reasons for the strange 
manner in which the Gdikwdr’s territories lie scattered over 
Kathiawar and Gujarat, and they may be briefly noticed here. The 
Maratha invaders of Gujardt entered the country for plunder and 
not for conquest. After a time the more open and defenceless 
portions of the plain country remained in their hands. Instead of 
paying irregular the people came to pay regular tribute, and the ‘ 
former masters having disappeared, the new lords of the revenue 
were forced to take their place. The process was a gradual one, and ; 
in many cases, when the final crisis came which fixed of a sudden 
the transitory stage, there were found to be some tracts wholly 
conquered and others in process of being swallowed up after the 
inhabitants had been starved into sullen indifference as to their ; 
fate by continually increasing money demands. Up to 1751 a.d. ' 
Dd,md,ji thus spread his boundaries, and then he was forced to part 
with half his dominions to the Peshwa. The division of territory 
was effected with great regard to the money value of the different 
townships and villages, with no regard to any political consideration. 

In this century the British not only replaced the Peshwa, but twice 
obtained Gaikwar lands for the subsidy of troops. The possessions 
of the Gdikwdr were at this time somewhat more plainly marked off i 
than before, as certain exchanges of territories were effected, but for 
good reasons much of the old interlacement of dominions remained. 
When once the British had stepped in, the boundaries of the Baroda 
state tended to become fixed. The consequences of the Mardtha 
system of gradual encroachment were no longer produced. The 
Mardthas, long before they expelled the Moghals from Gujardt, had 
undermined their power, but the prey had to be shared with 
Masalman lords, petty Hiodu chiefs and rich landholders, or gardsids^ 
as well as with the British who hankered after the sea-board. 

In the end no doubt the Mardthds would have obtained the lion^s 
sh^e, and each prince and princeling would have disappeared, but, 
as has been remarked, the appearance of the British arrested the - 
process of deglutition. 


The Gdikwdr s possessions in Gujarat are generally considered as 
divided into three great blocks, and as such we shall describe the 
three ymm divisions, j^ants, of Navsari in the south, of Baroda in 
the middle, and of Kadi Pattan in the north. Of necessity, however, 
^tached possessions often consisting of only one village, surrounded 
by foreign territory, cannot be taken into amount. ^ 

according to a rough survey undertaken 
m the reign of His Highness Khanderav, has an area of 194() 
sq^e miles and hes both to the north and south of the Tdpti.^ Its 
AM. somewhat beyond the little river 

^'^’sar sub-division of the Surat district. 


mng™nr1^y wS KhanderAv’s time a 

m^Mahdb. No survey was undertaken in the 
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Tlie Easti Mahals, or populated and peaceful sub-divisions, may¬ 
be considered apart from the Rani Mahals or forest sub-divisions : 
Area and Population^ 1881 , 


SUB-DIVI8I0NS. 

Area in 
square 
mtles. 

Total 

population 
of both 
sexes. 

Density 

per 

square 

mile. 

Navsari (RdsH mahdls) 
jfiatti makdlit 

Total ... 

776 
f 804 
t 360 

209,680 

29,922 

47,947 

270*20 

37*21 

133*18 

1940 

287,549 

... 


The land revenue demand for 1879-80 was Rs. 19,60,662. 

An entire re-distribution of the sub-divisions has been made 
throughout the state within the last three years. In describing the 
boundaries of the main division, prdnt,' a distinction will therefore 
have sometimes to be drawn between the new and the old sub-divisions 
which are better known at present. 

To the north of the Tdpti there is at present one entire sub-dmsion 
called Veldchha or Belasa, which of old consisted of several sub¬ 
divisions. Two of these Galha and Vasravi fell to the Gaikwdr’s 
share when the well known aththdvisi or twenty-eight districts of 
Surat were partitioned between him and the Peshwa. Galha is 
bounded on the south by the Tdpti a little higher up its course than 
the town of Surat. On the north it runs along the limits of Vasrdvi, 
on the west it is bounded by the Surat district, and on the east by 
that portion of the district known as Mandvi. This last district 
confines Vasrdvi on the east, as the Broach district does on the west 
and north, but its north-east corner touches the Rdjpipla state. 

Mfi,ndvi, as is said, bounds these two petty sub-divisions on the 
east; it also forms the western boundary of a group of five more 
sub-divisions which were, for the most part, wrested from the 
Rajpipla state. Four of these are hemmed in between the Tdpti 
and the southern range of Rajpipla hills, but one, the Nanchal 
sub-division, is above the hills on the high tableland, and is 
surrounded by Rdjpipla territory which is, indeed, the eastern 
boundary of the whole district north of the Tdpti. These now form 
a part of the great Songad sub-division. Besides Galha and Vasrdvi, 
there is on the northern bank of the Thpti a very small sub-division 
called Varidv, which is a little north of the town of Surat and is 
surrounded on every side by the district of Surat. It now forms a 
portion of Veldchha. 

The greater portion of the main division of Navsari lies to the 
south of the Tdpti, and is divided into two sets of districts by the 
Surat district. One set, which may be briefly described as being on 
or near the sea, comprises the old divisions of Maroli, Teladi, Navsdri, 
Ghmde-vi, Baleshvar, Timba, and Kamrej. Of these Maroli is actually 
on the sea-coast, and the others are for the most part connected with 
the sea by rivers and creeks. Kdmrej and Timba are on the soath 
bank of the Tdpti. Baleshvar is on the north bank of the Mindhola 
river, both as regards the great block of the division and a smaller 
portion nearer the sea. A bit of the Teladi division is also to the 
north of this river, though its main portion is on the soath bank, as 
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is Maroli. The Pnrna river forms the southern boundary of these 
two sub-divisions, on the south bank of which is the town of Navsari. 
Easy access is had from the Gandevi division to the sea by the 
Ambika river and creek. It will thus be seen that these sub-divisions 
are bounded on the east and west by the Surat district except in the 
case of Maroli, and that the British hold the sea-board, and indeed 
they levy customs on all goods entering the rivers and creeks. 

Navsari, the chief town of the main division, is so surrounded by 
British territory that it is hard to go three miles out of it in any 
direction without stepping across the boundary of the state. 

The set of inland divisions south of the Tapti is bounded on the 
west by the Surat district, and on the east by Khandesh. I'he south¬ 
east portion of this block of territory loses itself in the Dangs, nor 
has any final settlement been made about the Dang villages. They 
are under the management of the Collector of Khandesh, but pay a 
lump sum to the Gaikwar. The southern boundary runs along a 
portion of the Surat district and the Bfiusda state. At no point 
do the inland districts touch the sea districts of the Gaikwar, though 
Moha (Mahuva) comes near to joining hands with Navsfiri. Mention 
should finally be made of the fort of Saler which, with a village or 
two, belongs to the Gfiikwdr, but is situated in Nasik to the south¬ 
east of the rest of His Highness’ territories : 

Administrative Snh~dmsions,^ 


Names of 
Scb-Divi.sion8 as 

THEY STOOD IN 

1875, 


Maroli ... 
Teia«ii .. 
Navsiri... 
Gandevi 
Balsf,r ... 
Timba ... 
K&uirej... 
Vaardvi... 
Variiv ... 
Kathor ... 
Moha ... 
V&Ivada 
VUlra ... 
AntApur 
Kos An&val 
Songad ... 
Forts ... 

Total 


[ Number of vnittfes in 
each Sub-Divmon. 

Revenue. 

State. 

Alien¬ 

ated. 

Total. 

24 


24 

Rs. 

1,07,941 

34 

3 

37 

2,02,.:Sl 

5 


5 

65,118 

27 

i 

29 

1,67,691 

70 

9 

79 

2,49,316 

69 

4 

73 

2,24,986 

102 

2 

104 

2,08,991 

1 

... 

1 

29,814 

24 

... 

24 

8.9,183 

49 

2 

51 

83,9-^0 

15 


15 

24,845 

54 

3 

57 

87,956 

96 

4 

100 

84,251 

1! 

400 

... 

11 

26,731 

37 

437 

86,809 

80 

... 

80 

27,810 

1061 

66 

1127 

17,57,626 






New Si-b-Divi8ion8. 


Number 
of villas’esl 
in each, 
state and 
alienated. 


Navs&ri ... 
Gandevi... 
PaJsAna ... 
KSmrej ... 
Vfclachha, pettyj 
Bub-division 

VAkal . 

Moha . 

YiAra, petty sub¬ 
division Anta-I 

PUT 

Songad, petty 
Bub-divisionVaj-l 
pur^ ... ‘ 


Total 


68 

29 

79 

73 


129 

77 


157 


617 


Revenue. 


Rs. 

,c:,293 

,67,691 

,49,376 

,24,986 


,27.958 

,35,526 


,72,207 

,14,618 


17,57,656 


T . ” witiii toeir revenues m IS78.79 are eiven 

as certain changes have been made since the first re-distributmn ; 


Scr-Dirisioss. 

Villages. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

State. 

Alien¬ 

ated. 

NavsAii 
Gandevi 
Pals&oa 
K&mrej 
Velicbha ... 

63 

28 

73 

74 
185 

4 

2 

5 

4 

2 

68 

30 

80 

78 

137 

Re. 

3,65,533 

2,87,978 

3,39,432 

3,61,968 

1,93,211 


1 Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total 

Reveaue. 

State. 

Alien¬ 

ated. 

! Moha 

1 ViAra 
j Songad 

' Total ... 

75 

149 

46S 

1063 

2 

7 

37 

66 

77 

156 

505 

1129 

Rs. 

1,82.494 

2,21,522 

1,07,435 

20.59,873 


division 




Borgto contains twelve ^lla^es. XKlfc 
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As in the description of the boundaries of this main division, 
we shall give the aspect of the snb-divisions north of the Tapti 
first, then that of the sea-side sub-divisions south of that river, and 
then that of the inland sub-divisions separated from the latter by a 
portion of the Surat district. 

It is well known that for a certain distance on the south bank of 
the Narbada run the properly so-called Rdjpipla hills. Similarly by 
the north bank of the Tdpti runs a line of hills which eventually 
joins the Satpuda range. Its spurs tend southwards, as those of the 
Rajpipla hills tend northwards. But, after an interval of high 
tableland to the south of the Rajpipla hills, there is a third range 
going south and north, the spurs of which descend into the plain of 
Gujardt in a westerly direction. This slight range is but eight 
hundred feet high and of a gently undulating character. Galha 
which is on the bank of the T^pti is in the black alluvial soil and 
appears richly cultivated ; Vasr^vi which is to the north of it has 
also a fertile and cultivated look in its western half, but to the east 
as it approaches the last mentioned hills, detached clumps of forest 
appear and undulating ground. Of the five remaining (old) sub¬ 
divisions four round Vajpur are hemmed in by the Tapti and the 
range of hills described as being close to its north bank. By the 
river side is exceedingly fertile land capable of high cultivation, low 
as it is and shut in. But, as each sub-division runs up the spurs 
of the hills, it presents to view nothing but hills gradually succeeding 
one another in an undulating line and covered with thick forest, 
* which mocks all cultivation and is scarcely penetrated by the wood¬ 
cutters’ path. Above this range and to the east and above the low 
hills described as running north and south is the. Nfechal sub¬ 
division in the very highest comer of the Rajpipla tableland, from 
which rivers flow north and south and west. Seen from the plain 
the southern range of hills looks not unimposing, but to any one 
standing on the high level of Nanchal it is but an undulating series 
of low tops thickly wooded but not distinguished by those abrupt 
ridges which mark the Rajpipla range in the north. 

South of the Tapti the sea-side sub-divisions answer well to the 
description given of the coast line and central belt of fertile country 
in the Surat Statistical Account at page 3; nor need any further 
mention of them be made here. 

The aspect of the inland sub-divisions is for the most part that 
of poorer and more undulating land interspersed with forest tracts. 
In our description of Vdjpur we have told of the chief forest¬ 
bearing spot in the main division, but Vajpur is not the sole.forest 
country. The whole of Songad, Viara, Moha, as well as the 
petty division of Vdkal in the Velachha sub-division are called 
the Bdni Mahals or forest districts. In short, all the country to the 
north and north-east of Navsdri is thickly wooded, and these woods 
run for some distance down into the more level country of Gujarat 
along the banks of the Puma and Ambika rivers. The most 
decidedly hilly portion of the country is in the S4dndvala and 
XJmarda Kotar petty divisions of Songad, which are intersected 
by regular ranges of high ground, ranges which form the eastern 
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boundary of the old Antapur petty division, now included in the 
Viara sub-division. The inland sub-divisions to the south-east of 
Navsari, that is, a part of Moha or Mahuva, and the country 
adjoining the Bansda state are more level, and, though neither so 
rich nor so well cultivated as the sea-side sub-divisions, they are 
fairly valuable and well tended. Here and there clumps of forest 
appear, which become larger and bolder as an approach is made to 
the D^ng country where the wood is very thick. 

Mr. Janardhan S. G^Ldgil, Judge of the Varisht Court, gives the 
following general description of the Navsari division. The petty 
sub-divisions, mahdls, of Gandevi and Navsari are the garden land 
of the division, rich in fruits and vegetables and sugarcane. Proceed 
northward and in the petty divisions of Palsdna and Kdmrej, 
you behold a scene of flourishing agriculture, where there is less 
fruit but more corn and cotton. Push on to VeMchha and descend 
to Moha. There is but little garden produce and a declining agri¬ 
culture, but the great trees begin to show themselves proudly, the 
palmyra palm, the teak, and the trees which are valuable for timber 
or for fuel. Reach Vidra, Songad, Vakal and Vajpur, and you find 
yourself amongst wide tracts of forest trees, amongst hills and dales 
of which the chief inhabitants are the wild beasts and birds of the 
wood. The diversity presented by man in these districts is not less 
remarkable. In Navsari the intelligent Pfirsi community builds 
houses and lays out gardens in a style borrowed from Bombay, 
reclaims land from the sea, and turns the coui’se of rivers to irrigate 
the fields. In Gandevi, Palsdna and Kamrej, are the DesAis and 
Inamddrs, who with humbler aim strive to improve their lands by 
dig^ng wells and their incomes by giving the water thereof to the 
cultivator at enhanced rates. At Kathor is the sturdy and enter¬ 
prising Bohora, who makes good carpets and has dealings with the 
island of Mauritius. In the Rani Mahals is a population not 
untouched by the influences of civilised life, but certainly addicted to 
the habits, occupations, ideas and aspirations of savages. 

It has already been stated that Vasrdvi, or rather its petty 
division Mandel, is situated in the beginning of the undulating 
country and is dotted about with small detached hills. Eastward 
Md southwa^ of the Vari river, a tolerably continuous range runs 
from west due east, till it meets the high land of the Nanchal 
snb-dmsion, from whence the spurs run away south. The ground 
slopes till it meets the Ajana river. The hill from whence the 
A]ana and Dudan nvers take their rise is the loftiest of them all. 
Jfrom this point the range goes in a south-westerly direction, the 
sp^ on the one side sloping away to the Ajana river, and on the 
^er prolonging themselves to the Tapti in a southerly direction. 
These hills average an altitude of 1200 feet and their ascent is 
very gr^ual. Prom the pomt above mentioned the hills run for 
of are terminated by the Dudan river. The whole 

of these hills southward of the Kirjan nver are p^ectly different 

^ R^jpipla. They do Jot possess 
f?- their profile 

runnmg simply in an undulatmg line. Their summite are mostly 
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flat and covered with, thick jungle. Prom the Nanchal sub-division 
the land slopes away gradually due north to the Kirjan.^ 

Of the high country in the Songad sub-division south of the Tapti 
mention has been made. Special notice should, however, be taken of 
two famous hill-forts, that of Songad in the country just mentioned, and 
that of Saler which is situated outside of the great block of His High¬ 
ness’ dominions and to the south-east of it. They were once places 
of great strength, and, indeed, Songad may be considered to be the 
cradle of the Gaikw5,r line of princes, as will be subsequently seen in 
the chapter on History. Now, however, they are both dismantled, 
their massive gates are fast decaying and a few old dismounted guns 
lie rusting on their battlements. The only objects worthy of notice 
in these forts are the water-tanks which were most probably built 
during the time of Musalman supremacy, and are on the whole in a 
very good state of repair. Songad was evidently built to protect the 
timber and other traffic from Mdlwa and the Dangs on its way to 
the ports in the gulf of Cambay, and Saler to ^ overawe the 
turbulent Bhils residing on the range of hills of which it forms a 
part, and in the Dangs below, which it directly overlooks. These 
hill-forts are well worth a visit on account of the extensive view to 
be obtained from the top of them, and, in the case of Saler, because 
it is a very good specimen of natural scarping of which every 
advantage has been taken 

In 1845 Mr. Ogilvy wrote an account of the Baroda state, which 
gives some further interesting details of these and some other forts, 
and which may here be inserted. ‘ The Hill Forts of Songad situat^ 
by the town of that name in latitude 21° 0^ north, longitude 73 37 
east, is said to be 1^ miles in ascent and fths of a mile in circum¬ 
ference. The walls are about nine feet high and built of solid 
masonry. It has only one gate to the south but entered to the east, 
and five bastions with a gun mounted on each. There are altogether 
ten or twelve guns and a garrison of 150 militia, sibandi. This fort is 
about seven miles to the south of the T^pti and more than forty to the 
east of Surat. In addition to the fort of SAler there is that of 
Salhota, which is built on the same precipitous hill fourteen miles to 
the south of the British fort of Mulher. They are ascended by paths 
several miles in length. In the fort of Saler there is ^ tank 
supplied by a spring.’ Between Songad and S^ler in the Dangs is 
the fort of S^advdla or Rupgad, situated on a high hill and capable 
of being rendered a place of strength; but it is out of repair. 

As the hill forts south of the Tapti have been mentioned, it 
be as well to mention the Uttle forts in the districte b^een the 
southern Rajpipla range and the Tapti’s north bai^ 
visited in 1855 by Lieutenant Pollexfen. ‘ Near the desertm yum^ 
of Panchmavli is a smaU fort in ruins; further on is the small hill fort 


« R4jpipUaad adioinmg districts by lieat. J. PyUerfea- Sd- 33111. 

305. ^ account of the forest districts of 

> From a Baroda Gazetteer in MS. commenced by tbe ^dent at Baro^^fot^ 
1870. It is most improbable that tbe Son^ fort bmlt ^ 
a castle near a pass where tiie road 1 m3s from the bdow the huto 
central tablehmd. 
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of Pargat overlooking the village of Fategad, but itself commanded 
by hills in the neighbourhood. It too is dismantled. The fort of 
Vajpur is a solidly built one, about eighty yards square and is 
garrisoned by a few Gaikwar’s soldiers.’ When visited it was used 
as a prison for the custody of desperate offenders. 

Between the Tapti and the Narbada rivers the following smaller 
rivers flow through a greater or less portion of the Gaikwar’s 
district. It has been mentioned that the Nd,nchal sub-division 
is part of the highest tableland south of the Eajpipla hills. In the 
hills situated in that district the Kirjan river takes its rise, and 
flowing generally in a northern direction, joins the Narbada at Eund. 
But while in the Nanchal sub-division, it is but a small stream in a 
rocky bed. 


The Kim is only second to the Kirjan in point of magnitude. Its 
sources are in the hills near Sundkri and Motia in the tableland of 
Eajpipla, north of the range of hills described as running from 
north to south. It is joined on its southern bank by several large 
tributaries, such as the Tokri and a large Tidla near Id^ngrol 

not distinguished by any name, which drain nearly the whole of 
the Mandel petty division. Its course is excessively windino- and 
the volume of water in it but small, except on the occasion of 
freshes cotmng down from the hills. At Kim^mli it enters the 
British territory and leaves Vasravi. Thence its flows in a westerly 
direction, till it finally falls into the gulf of Cambay. 

The southern branch of the Vari river, which passes through 
British districts and, after flowing in a south-westerly direction, joins 
the Taptiji takes its rise in the Nanchal sub-division. 

The sources of the Ajana river are the lofty hills in the southern 
irortion of the Nanchal sub-diviSion. Its course is very winding 
through the hills, its bed is rocky and uneven, and its banks 
precipitous ; in fact, it appears as if it had cleaved its way thromrh 
the M s. Numerous nalas join it on either side. It emerges from 
the Mis close to the village of Bangali Tilli in the Panchmivli sub¬ 
division, and joms the Tapti at the village of Mngatrd,v. 

^dan river may be added, to the east of the Vdjpur 
sub-division. It rises in the eastern side of the third or southern 
range of the hills of Eajpipla, and joins the Tdpti at Umarda.^ 

fi, contain a good many masonry, pakka wells 

though hardly in proportion to the number of villages AsThe S 
j approached, however, they are very scarce oJng to the poverty 
of the inhabitents. But the want of them is but lltle felt^as the 
villages are for the most part situated on the banks of riverrid 


rivers south of the'^Tdpri” necessary of the 

certain nnimportant tributary streams and the Pnrna which has 

KAveri and tfie Kharera, arTLSned S tributaries the 

to which reference has been rS In the ^6, and 27 of the work 

creeks are noticed; at page 29 the absence of laV ' ** 2b and page 29 certain 

36, a fuU descrip4m S1L geolo^Ss n^^f S at pages 29 to 

temtones are completely mixed up with thnjM* nf As the British 

further mention need be made of these physical hdufeB no 
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ndlax, in the beds of which, when dry, kacka wells are dug. Of the 
districts between the north bank of the Tapti and the Rdjpipla 
southern range the same cannot be said. Wells are often wanting 
altogether there, though the rivers pursue their course through thick 
forest, and the water is thoroughly impregnated with vegetable 
matter. The water looks clear and limpid, but, if allowed to stand 
a little, a thick oily scum floats on the surface. The natives of the 
country can alone drink this water with impunity, but even they 
prefer digging a hole, and allowing the water to filter into it, to 
drinking from the running stream. South of the Tapti it may be 
said that in the districts near the sea there are a fair number of 
solidly built wells. The water is brackish but not unwholesome. 
In the line of country between Viara and Navsari the water is 
not unfrequently collected in wells. It is not so brackish as nearer 
the coast, but the water of the rivers is less wholesome, as it 
contains a considerable amount of vegetable decomposition. East 
of Moha or Mahuva cornea the Bhil country where there are but 
few Kanbi villages, so that wells are not to be found except in the 
very largest villages. In the hilly country, which is but sparsely 
inhabited, water is frequently hard to procure during the hot 
season. 

Of the climate on the coast a full description is given in the 
Surat Gazetteer. Of the hilly and forest districts between the Tdpti 
and the southern range in the Rajpipla country only a short extract 
from Mr. Pollexfen’s report need be made. ‘They are most 
unwholesome, and to strangers, except during a few months in the 
cold season, deadly. The causes suggest themselves. There are almost 
endless forests, teeming with the rankest vegetation, both forest and 
underwood; miasmata from the decomposed leaves, &c., must always, 
more or less, be floating in the air; then the hills completely 
enclose portions of the country, preventing free ventilation and 
concentrating the noxious exhalations from the woods, &c. The 
climate itself is pleasant enough, being cold and bracing during the 
winter months, and in the hot season the nights are generally cool.’ 
Of the middle belt of the country south of the Tdpti, that 
between Vi^ra and Navsari, it may be said that, though not so 
salubrious as the sea-side districts, it is not bad. Considerable 
malaria, however, prevails. The crowding of trees about the upper 
portions of the Purna and Ambika river-courses makes that portion 
of the district insalubrious. East of Songad the uninterrupted forest 
country is terribly noxious to strangers, who cannot for the greater 
part of the year venture to enter it. The Dang country is 
notoriously unhealthy. 

How great a contrast of climates does this division, then, exhibit! 
Compare the account given of the feverish and unwholesome country 
round Vdjpur to the mild and equable tract near Navsfiri, for 
instance, to which not only are the Gaikwars accustomed to resort 
during the hot weather, but also numbers of PotsIs from Bombay 
and other parts. Day and night during the months of May and 
June a strong steady breeze comes up the creek, and that which is 
the trying time of the year in most parts of India is passed in 
positive enjoyment. 

B28a-2 
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The rainfall at Navsdri for six years has been ascertained : 
Navsdri Town Rainfall, 1871-79. 


Ysab. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Taaa. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1871 

45 


1875 . 

46 

66 

187« 

56 

42 

1876 . 

45 

45 

1873 

4d 





1874 

63 

27 

Average ... 

49 

30 


In the year 1877, the rainfall of the division was registered at no 
less than 80 inches and 90 cents •, in 1878 it was still heavier, 108 
inches and 88 cents; in 1879 it was registered at only 39 inches and 
33 cents, while 1880 was a normal year and the rainfall was 47 
inches and 98 cents. The mean annual temperature of Navsdri is 
about 80°, the highest recorded being 98°, and the lowest 60°.^ 

The Centual Division has a total area of 1911 square miles. 
The total population of the division is 756,807 and the density per 
squai'e mile is 396‘02. The Baroda Cantonment, one square mile, 
contains 4694 persons. In the year 1879-80 the total realisable 
revenue was Rs. 37,67,159, and of this sum Rs. 34,63,014 were 
recovered; Rs. 4,04,357 were for miscellaneous revenue. 

The main portion of the division is fairly compact and lies between 
the Mahi and the Narbada rivers, so that it will be necessary to 
consider separately only the PetMd sub-division. The Mahi flows 
in a south-western direction, and, therefore, may be said to be the 
northern and north-eastern boundary of the division. Near the 
ford of Tithor the south bank of the Mahi ceases to belong to the 
64ikwar, and from that point to Koral and Oze on the Narbada there 
lies ^tween the Baroda division and the gulf of Cambay the main 
portion of the Broach British division which is here about forty miles 
in length, and from thirty to forty miles in breadth. The Broach 
district, therefore, forms tike western and south-western boundary of 
the division. 

Some twenty or thirty miles of the southern boundary are clearly 
defined by the course of the Narbada. But, at last, to the south¬ 
east of the division we come to the place where the Or river joins 
the Narbada, after flowing for some distance from north to south. 
As a block of comtry, the Baroda division on its south side 
terminates near the junction of the two rivers mentioned. Kamdli, 
it it true, is to the east of the Or and therefore is higher up on the 
bank of the Narbada than the place of junction. The Tilakv4da 
petty division, including Amroli, is still further east of the Or river 
and IS also on the bank of the Narbada. But, for practical 


.A^yser has tested the water found in the forts of VAjpm 
^ qualitative analysis, lime, free 

tier 1 -Vif™*** chlondes; quantitative analysis, mechanical impnritisi 
^,^®”!°al impunhes per gallon, soUd residue containing (nganic 
11-27. that is 17-62^. total impuSlS'^ 
qualitative an^ysis, lime, fees ammonia, sulphates and 
eheminal audysis, mechanical impurities per gallon 1-39 grs. ; 

soluble mine^r residue containing organic matter 4*^, and 

soluble miaeials 10-70, that la 15-66 grs., total impurities 17-04 gta. per gaUon. 
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purposes, we must take tlie junction of the two rivers as the 
south-east comer of the division, and the Or as the lower portion 
of the eastern boundary. For beyond the Or a boundary cannot 
he easily traced; there are Gdikwdr villages, but they are much 
mixed up with Vajeria and certain Thakordts and with the Sankheda 
MehvAs country. Proceeding northwards the eastern boundary is 
formed by Chhota Udepur, the Panch Mahdls and a detached portion 
of the Eewa Kdntha country, called the PiLndn Mehvds land, which 
adjoins the Mahi river north of Sdvli. Beyond this Pmidu Mehv4s, 
it must be added, lies a detached portion of the Jarod sub-division. 

The Petldd sub-division, which is north of the Mahi and which 
yet belongs to the central division, is bounded on the east and north 
by the Kaira district, round a detached portion of which it also mns 
in horse-shoe fashion. On the south it is bounded by the Mahi 
river, and on the west it touches Cambay and another portion of the 
Eaira district. 

Within the last three years there has been a re-distribution of the 
sub-divisions of the main division, and as the old sub-divisions 
are as yet better known than the new ones, two comparative lists are 
here given.^ 

Administrative Sub-divisions. 


Old SuB-DmaiOKB. 

Kumbor of villt 
each Sub-Divi 

in 

^n. 

Revenue. 


Number 
of villages, 
st^eand 
alienated. 

Bevenne. 

State. 

Alienat¬ 

ed. 

Total. 









Bs. 




Bs. 

1 

Baroda... 


173 

84 

367 

12,70,089 

1 

Baroda. 

123 

6,81,260 

2 

Dtun&lft 


58 

26 

84 

1.86.616 

2 

Cboranda 

88 

7,64,190 

3 

Kh&zurl ••• 


72 

4 

74 

3,78.127 

8 

Jarod . 

113 

2,83,178 

4 

5 

Petl&d ... 
S&vU ... 


99^ 

44 

7 

4 

106i 

48 

9.20, 

97,052 

4 

PetUd 

division wisva) 

107* 

9,68,810 

6 



6 

1 

7 

72,318 

5 

Pidra . 

60 

4,67,415 

7 



69 

12 

81 

4,75,186 

6 

Dabhoi. 

74 

8,98,711 

8 



35 

4 

89 

2,78,633 

7 

Binor . 

61 

3,95,372 

9 



209 


209 

1,78,966 

8 

Sankheda 

401 

2,91,455 

10 

Bah&dannir 


34 

... 

34 

49,002 


Petty division 

38 


11 


... 

15 


16 

19,890 


Tilakvids. 



12 

Tilakv&da 


38 


38 

43,607 


Chandod 

a 

7126 

18 

Ch&ndod* 



1 

1 

5,577 





14 

Konl ... 


IS 

8 

31 

96,294 






Total 


8731 

143 

10161 

40,70,491 


Total ... 

1016* 

40,70,^1 

1 ^, ■ 


Chaptor L 
Besciiptioii. 
Baboda. 


Sub-DivirioM. 


’ Since tlie re-distribution several alterations have bwn made and smne fresh 
information has been gained. An amended list is therefore inserted : 


Sos-DnnsioHB. 

vmsgM. 

TbtaL 

Revenue. 

SUB-DITIBIOHS. 

vnisgas. 

Tbtsl. 

Beveane. 

State. 

Ahen* 

ated. 

State. 

Alien* 

ated. 

BKoda 
ClMHasda ... 
Jand 

VaUM 

Hdia 

DablHd 

110 

87 

111 

lOtt 

64 

76 

31 

13 

25 

5 

20 

13 

141 

100 

186 

IIU 

84 

89 

Bs. 

7,66,32* 

10,80,821 

2,63,183 

10,28,042 

7,78,802 

6,78,995 

Sinor 

Sankheda ... 
lUakTtda ... 
ChAndod 

Total ... 

49 

358 

88 

2 

6 

54 

358 

88 

2 

Bs. 

5,64,948 

2,66,814 

86,871 

n25 

901) 

112 

1018* 

54,06,518 


* Chindod is stOl distinguished by the possession of a separate jP** 

truth is that great care has to be t fthei , to beep free of all disputes with the ananifr 
ofMAndvi. 
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Chapter I. 
Descriptioii. 
Bakoda. 
Atpect. 


No portion of His Highness the Gaikwar’s territories presents 
snch great diversity of aspect as the central division. The reason 
is evident: in the southern half of the great Gujarat plain there is 
for the most part a surface soil of black loam, a vast alluvial deposit; 
in the northern half of the same plain the surface soil is of red loam; 
while on the borders between the two are patches in which there is a 
good admixture of sandy soil. With each kind of soil there comes 
a variety of crops, of trees, of watercourses, of aspect in short. 

In order more easily to understand how the case stands, let us take 
as a centre the city of Baroda itself. We have already stated that to 
the west of this division is the Broach district; this district has for the 
most part a black surface soil, and soil of the same nature extends 
from the coast to a considerable distance eastwards, with a northern 
limit almost traced by the Dhddhar river. The town of Jambusar 
in the Broach district, however, is situated at a corner of the other 
species of surface soil, that is the red soil, and the southern edge of 
this is generally about four miles distant from the Dhadhar river up 
to the place where the Vishvamitri falls into it. As will shortly 
be more fully stated, where there is the red surface soil there are no 
river courses, so that we may trace the black soil east of Baroda 
along the line of the Vishvamitri river for a certain distance. The 
city of Baroda itself is on the Vishvdmitri, and therefore all the 
country south of it is black soil for a distance of forty miles right 
down to the Narbada, and all the country to the north of it is red 
soil.i To draw a broad distinction between the aspect of the black 
soil country and red soil country must therefore here be attempted, 
for this distinction is one of the most startling features of Gujardt. 
The black soil is very fertile, but it is remarkable for the desert-like 
appearance it gives to the country where it predominates. Scarcely 
a tree and but few bushes are to be seen for miles, except a small 
cluster round each of the villages, which lie scattered about and 
often, from the effect of the mirage, look like islands in a sea. 
When the surface soil becomes red the appearance of the country is 
entirely changed, although still apparently level. It is cultivated 
from one end to the other. There are high hedges between the 
fields, and the view is shut in on every side by lofty trees snch as 
abound in the neighbourhood of the capital. The villages which are 
very numerous are consequently invisible until they are reached. 
The most remarkable thing is the almost entire absence of water¬ 
courses. Throughout the greater part of the red soil the roads are 
the only water channels, and these often become entirely blocked up 
by the growth of hedges on each side.* It must not, however, be 
supposed that the appearance of the black soil plain is diversified 
by the sight of winding rivers. The river courses do indeed wind 
about strangely, but they have for the most part cut deep some 
thirty or thirty-five feet into the surface, and are not discernible 
till the very edge is approached- The real black soil land is good for 
c(rtton, but there is a low-lying soil of the same nature interspersed, 
which is prized for rice fields, and the aspect of these rice lands is 


* Light sandy loam termed 

» Beport of the Provincial Committee of the Barods^ and XwMria Railway Company. 
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at certain periods of the year very beautiful, a thing that can never be 
said of the cotton country. Another distinct feature in the aspect 
of the Baroda main division is seen in the broad belt of grass 
country to the north-east and south-east of the capital. 

We have stated that for forty miles due south of Baroda there is 
but one desert-like plain of black soil, with villages dotted about 
here and there. But the character of the country to the south-east 
of the city changes not a little. Passing beyond the low country 
which surrounds the city and which is bable to be flooded in the 
rains, a country generally covered with rice-fields, and proceeding 
towards Dabhoi, the traveller crosses a black soil country, it is true, but 
one much interspersed with sandy tracts, naked enough to the eye. 
Between Dabhoi and Sankheda on the Or river the soil becomes 
more decidedly sandy, and mahuda, mango and other trees are more 
frequent. To the east and north-east of Sankheda there is undulating 
ground, a reddish sandy loam soil and fine trees such as the vad, the 
tamarind, and the pipal. 

There is here and there in this division a perceptible rise and 
fall in the surface of the land, and, as the hills are approached, 
there are slight isolated hillocks. But the great plain of Gujardt is 
so unbroken that from the summit of Pdvdgad, the soUtary mountain 
which overlooks Baroda from a distance of seven and twenty miles, 
they say that the minaret of the Jdma mosque of Ahmedabad can be 
discerned some sixty miles away. 

The Or or Orsing river has already been mentioned as forming in 
a manner the southeast boundary of the main block of the division. 
It takes its rise near the village of Pdva of the Zabua state in Malwa, 
and, after running a course of about 100 miles, it discharges itself 
into the Narbada river between Kamali and Chdndod, towns 
which are somewhat lower than Tilakvada on the right bank of the 
great river. 

The road from Dabhoi to Chhota Udepur, a town which is itself 
partially surrounded by the Or, crosses that river more than once. 
Some nine miles south-east of Dabhoi, the Or flows between the two 
towns of Bahadarpur and Sankheda, the former being on the right 
and the latter on the left bank. Here the river is nearly half a mile 
across, and the bed is composed of deep sand. In November but a 
little water flows on the eastern side of the river, but during the 
rahw months the passage is' often dangerous if not impossible, owing 
to the heavy floods which then occur, and at the best of times the 
sand makes the crossing a tedious process. The descent into the 
river from Bahddarpur is easy, but the ascent on the Sankheda side 
is difficult, the ground being much cut up with ravines. 

Major Pnlljames reports that from some hills near Kardli four 
distinct ranges of hiUs are visible, having a general direction east and 
west. The most northern range appears to come from the Batan 
petty division, and extends to Jfimbughoda j the next range comes 
from Chhota Hdepur and extends to V^ri; the third comes from 
Kardli, and the fourth from Fhengemdta. The river Or flows down 
the valley of the first range, the river Unchh down the second, 
the Hiran down the third, and the Narbada down the frorth and 
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last division. This description gives a fair idea of the posdion f 
the Unchh and the Hiran, which flow into the Or on its left bank. 
The Unchh ioins it a Uttle below the town of Sankheda. Ihe buran 
enters the G^Likwdr’s territory near Vdsna wbich is on its right 
bank Here the left bank is abrupt and high, and the bed of the 
river very wide and sandy. The two tributaries of the Or s^m to 
have the same characteristics as the river they feed. The Hiran, 
which takes its rise in the Udepur state a,nd joins the JNarbada 
near Tilakvdda, has a course of about fifty miles. 

Besides the small river which passes through Aggar, about eleven 
miles north of Tilakvd,da on to the Narbada, there is a nala near 
Tilakvada which just requires mention. The bank of the Narbada, 
where this town stands, is abrupt and from sixty to a hundred feet 
high, and it is formed of alluvial soil resting on a bed of rounded 
pebbles. This abrupt bank extends a long way to the eastward and 
gradually turns to the south, forming a large bend or basin from 
one to three miles in breadth, through which flows a small stream. 
Probably, therefore, at one time the bed of the Narbada was more 
north than it now is and lay in this basin. No account of the great 
river need be given here. Suffice it to say that at Tilakvdda the 
bed of the Narbada is about a half a mile in breadth, and that even 
in the cold weather the stream is here 120 feet across, with great 
depth of water. At Tilakvdda the basin of the Narbada is 250 feet 
above the level of the sea. There is navigation from Tilakv^a to 
Broach from August or September to December, and boats of 
small tonnage perform the trip in five days. 

The main block of the main division is traversed by the DMdhar 
river and its tributaries. Of these the most important is the 
Vishvamitri, which takes its rise from the hill of PdvAgad which is 
some twenty-seven miles distant to the north-east of the city of Baroda. 
A few miles higher than the spot on which Baroda stands, and not 
far from the village of Vishveshvar, the Vishvamitri is joined by 
another stream c^ed the Surva, which also takes its rise from 
Pav4gad a little to the south of the Vishvdmitri. The latter river then 
continues its course in a southerly direction till it joins the Dhadhar 
at Pingalvdda, some fifteen miles south of Baroda. Before the 
termination of its course, its waters are, a little south of the capital, 
increased by the Jdmbuva river, a stream well known to those who 
have ridden out from Baroda past the palace of Makarpnra to the 
Gaikwdr’s hunting grounds beyond, for through the midst of these 
it flows. The Jdmbuva has a length of about twenty-five miles only, 
as it takes its rise near the village of Devalia in the Jarod sub¬ 
division, and terminates near Khdlipnr in the Baroda sub-division. 
But, though its course is so short and its banks average a depth of 
thirty-five feet, it is liable to sudden floods, and two stone bridges 
of some strength have been thrown across it. One is at Kelanpur 
on the Baroda and Dabhoi road, the other was built by the mighty 
hunter, Ehanderdv Mahdrdj, to enable him in all seasons to 
from the Makarpnra palace to his deer-preserves. 

Xtike the Jimhnva the Vishvfimitri river describes a most tortnons, 
course; like the Jimhnva it has cut deep below the surface of the 
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soil, so ttat just south of the capital its banks are thirty-five feet high; 
like the Jambuva, during the summer months, it is but a trickling 
stream, and during the monsoons it frequently overflows its banks 
and spreads wide over the level country on either side. The height 
above mean sea level at Vishveshvar is bat 130 feet, and at the 
Baroda bridge 111'33 feet. 

A little north of the cantonment rifle range, which is on the left 
bank of the river, while the cantonment itself is on the right, 
KhanderAv Mahdraj built a strong bridge on what is known as the 
Burned road. But naturally the greatest interest is attached to the 
river where it nears the capital, for means have here been taken to 
store its waters during the dry months and to cross or turn them 
during the rains. The camp of Baroda is situated on the western bank, 
the city on the eastern. The land about the eastern portion of the 
camp is low and liable, during the monsoon, to partial inundation, 
more particularly so portions of the market. The whole way from the 
camp to the city is also low, and to keep open the communication 
between the two places, it has been necessary to throw up an 
embankment or causeway of earth to serve as a road, in some places 
six and eight feet above the land on either side.^ 

To the left of this road there have lately been laid out along the 
bank of the river some fine public gardens with summer-house, band¬ 
stands, cages for wild animals, tasteful flower beds and pleasant roads, 
the whole being protected by strong embankments.* As these 
gardens, which are termed the People’s Park, are on the camp side 
of the Vishvamitri, the Minister, Sir T. Mfidhavrfiv, has connected 
them with the opposite shore by an iron bridge. Besides the large 
bridge which crosses the main stream, there are on the camp side 
two bridges over a side ndla of which mention may here be made. 
One leading into the People’s Park is beautifully designed and 
composed of one arch and two circular openings. It was executed 
in the year 1826 by Lieut.-Colonel Waddington, of the Bombay 
Engineers, and the expenses of erection were defrayed by His 
Highness Saydjirdv. This bridge is faced with a handsome yellow 
sandstone, which was quarried and brought at great expense from 
some hills about thirty miles to the south-east of the capital; the 
interior masonry is brick. The balustrade of this bridge is 
particularly handsome : the shape of the arch is eliptical. The depth 
of material between the surface of the road and the crown of the 
arch was looked upon by the natives as not sufficient to bear the 
heavy weight of elephants, &c., crossing. His Highness was, there¬ 
fore, induced some years later to erect another stone and brick bridge, 
a few yards-further up the ndla on the desigpi and principle of the 
large old native bridge, which crosses the river itself about three 
hundred yards nearer the city, and of which mention will shortly be 
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* Geological and Statistical Notes by Major G. Fulljames. Bom. Gov. SeL XXII I. 
96. This road is now metalled. In Mr. Sutherland’s time, about 1840, it was so ill 

that the Resident often found it' difficult, if not impossible, to get fimn his 
boose to the palace in the city. 

* In 1877-78 tile ezpenditnie on these gardens amoimted to Bs. 1,64,785. 
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made. Of Col. Waddington’a bridge and of the raised road just 
mentioned Mr. Bousselet tells stories which are scarcely verifiable. 
The idea of the natives about the bridge is stated to be, that if the 
Gaikwdr crosses it riding on an elephant, his reign will pass from 
him to the British. Along either side of the road is a fine row of 
banyan trees the tops of which have been lopped off. Mr. Ronsselet 
would have his refers believe that one day the Gfiibwfi.r was riding 
down the avenue with his retinue, when a bird mewted on him from a 
branch over-head. The indignant prince ordered all the trees to be 
cut down, but, being subsequently moved by the humble prayers of 
his minister and people, he was satisfied to order that the top branches ; 
should be cut away. Another writer ^ tells a more probable tale. 

' On either side of the road are tall trees, which uniting at the top 
form a covered way to the margin of the camp. These trees 
formerly gave shelter to the Bhils and Kolis, who, hidden by their 
foliage, used to attack and plunder the Ahmedabad travellers as , 
they entered the city at dusk. Therefore the boughs were lopped.’ 

After crossing the great bridge, on his way to the city, a visitor to 
Baroda would naturally turn to the right to look at the tombs or 
temples of the Gfiikwdrs which are on the bank of the river down 
to which broad flights of stairs descend. Not all the Gfiikwfirs have 
been burned here. Pilfiji, the founder of the house, was treacherously 
murdered at D^kor, and no attempt is said to have been made to bring 
his body to Baroda, for such were the confusion and harry that f 
the last rites were performed at Sfivli, a village still honoured on f 
that account. Dfimfiji died at Pattan and there his canopy, chhatri, | 
still is, but by his desire his image is also placed at Sfi.vli, and I 
worship, puja, is there rendered to the joint names of Pilfiji and I 
Ddmfiji. 


’^e first Sayfijirdv and the first Fatesing were burned at KAmnath, 
winch reference will be made, and there their canopies, 
chhatTis, are raised; but the funerals of the other chief members of 
the family were performed near the great stone bridge and there 
them temples are raised. Nearest the river is a small canopy, chhairi, 
to that faitl^ servant of the state, BAbAji AppAji, and close by it 
tept the image of BhagubAi, the first wife of the 
ex-MaharAj MalhArrav. Close by this and near the road may be 
observed the solid stone plinth of a temple on which no edifice has 
ever been reared. This unfinished work tells of the quarrel between 
bayaju-Av and the mother of the regent Fatesing, so that to the 
prmce who died m his youth no suitable memorial has been accorded. 
Close to It and on the very edge of the river bank once stood a 
temple over the remams of AnandrAv, but it was carried away in 
^ great flood of 1878 Behind Fatesing’s plinth and close to the 
W IS the temple to MahAdev, built by GanpatrAv over the spot 
where the second SayajirAv was burned and his ashes interred. There 
Z to the greatest of the GaikwAr RAiAs 

MahAdev the people think of him. It 
g 0 stone, highly finished and remarkably graceful; nor 




'-M 




> Chesson and WoodhaU’a Miscellany, HI. 76. 
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is there a more striking edifice in Baroda. Within the courtwd 
which surrounds the temple are two rooms. That to the figu*' 
the rudely executed portrait of Khanderav, that to the left the bed, 
the garments and the phial of Ganges water which commenmrate 
Khander^v^s mother, Chimnabai. T^e spot on which Kh^derav 
himself was burned still awaits its particular temple. ^ Next to 
Saydjirdv’s monument is another still larger temple to Mahadev with 
its fronting cover for the sacred bull. And behind it is the chhatn 
of the person Govindrav Mahdrrd], in whose honour the whole was 
raised by his son Sayajirav. It is round this edifice that rice is 
distributed in charity to the Br^ihmans, and to the dressed-uj) image 
of the deceased prince the grateful offer flowers or sometimes dp 
reverence in prayers. There is no doubt that some sort of worship is 
rendered to the departed great ones who are commemorated eitoer 
by a picture as of Khanderav, by a dressed-up image as of Gtovind- 
rdv, by a stone face as of Fatesing, or by a mere bed or plpsl of 
sacred water as in the case of the princesses. Close to Govindrav s 
temple is a smaller canopy, chhatri, dedicated to the memory of the 
R&ni Gahiytibdi, and on the city side is a temple built to record the 
spot where Chimnabdi was burned; but at present it contains a stone 
face of Anandriiv and a phial recording the memory of the regent 
Fatesing. 

One of the most striking features of the city of Bmo^ is the 
great stone-bridge which crosses the main stream of the V ishvamitn. 
It is probably of great antiquity and its erection is ascribed to the 
Vanjards, who some three centuries ago lived in the westen^ubimb 
of the town. Mr. Forbes, the well known author of the Onentw 
Memoirs, a travelled man and a keen obseiwer, made towards the end 
of the last century the following extraordinary remark on tte bndge. 

‘ I mention it because it is the only bridge I ever saw in India. 
It consists of two ranges of solid and rather narrow arches one over 
the other. It is thus described by a writer : ‘Tins stone bridge m 
made to rise to the height of the banks on each side by being bmi 
two stories high. The real bridge is a viaduct built over a secession 
of arches which rise from the bed of the ndla.’ Seen Jrom me 
stone steps which on either side lead to the water’s edge, the bridge 
flanked by temples and trees presents a very handsome appearance. 

The Vishvdmitri has been described as a river which runs^ dry m 
the summer months and is liable to overflow its banks during the 
Xaiiis. Means had been taken both to store its waters and to 
of them. A few yards below the bridge there was a sqbd timber 
dam with gates, which retained a fine store of water during a lArm 
portion of the year. It was carried away bodily by the pressure^ 
the water at the end of the year. 1881. To prevent the water of the 
river .fipom overflowing and eptoring parts of the city, certein 
•hands, have been provided with regulators at a cost of Bs. 14,ZUU. 
At the same time to drain off the water during heavy ramies, a 
kmg open cntting has been made, and other works executed at a 
wst of about Es. 16,400.» 


* Admhuctnitiim Beport of Bwod* St»t« for ISIS-TT, p. W. 
»2»_a 
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A full account has been given by Raja Sir T. Mddbavrdv in bis 
Administration Report for 1877-78 ^ of tbe extraordinary flood which 
began on the 22nd of July 1877, when the river rose to an unpre¬ 
cedented height. ‘ At 9 p.m. on the 27th of July the height of the 
water was twenty-eight feet four inches, or 3^ feet below the roadway 
of the bridge crossing the Vi 3 hvd.mitri on the road leading to the 
camp; at 5 a.m. on the 28th the water rose to thirty-two feet, or 
three inches above the roadway; and at 2-20 p.m. on the 29th the 
flood reached its highest point, namely 39f feet, or about a foot 
above the parapet wall. The water then rapidly subsided, and < 
it fell below the roadway of the bridge on the 31st. Thus for four 
days the communication between the city on the one side, and the j 
camp and the railway station on the other, was entirely stopped. 
Some lives were lost and many houses were destroyed.’ 

A very pious BrAhman, who long ago dwelt in Chd,mpdner ^ 
(ChampAvati) situated in the Shankar forest, resolved one day to i 
cut off his head and offer it to his god Shiv, here known as . 
Kapileshvar. But the god, to prevent the blood falling on him, sank 
deep into the earth and so created a great void. Into this yawning 
gulf once fell the sacred cow, Kdmdhenu, of the sage Vishvd,mitri, ’ 
and then, to rise to the surface again, sought the advice of the god, , 
who told her to let the milk flow from her udders till she floated to ; 
the surface. To prevent a similar accident from recurring the sage 
ordered the Himddri mountain to throw itself into the gulf. It did ; 
so, but its square summit remained above the plain. Kapileshvar \ 
moved to its summit, now known as Panchmukhi, and the Ratndkar, 
who accompanied Himddri when he jumped into the hole, now 
makes the Ratanmdl range. The same sage VishvAmitri, at the 
desire of the people of the Shankar forest, cursed and destroyed the 
demon PAvak (PAvangad), and blessed the whole of the river. RAm ^ 
and Lakshman visited him on their return from their expedition 5 
against Ravan, and on that occasion VyAs and other sages came to 
see Vishvamitri at VyAseshvar. Meanwhile RAm, when Lakshman * 
and MAruti had failed, layed the demon HiraniAksha at the spot 
now known as Harni, but his teeth were left at the village called 
DAnteshvar. KAmnAth, to the north of Harni, is another place famous 
for the blessing of sons here given by Shiv to his devotees.* The 
bones of dead bodies thrown into the VishvAmitri near this spot are 
blessedly dissolved into the water. 

The VishvAmitri is an affluent of the HhAdhar river, which is also 
joined on its other or south bank near the village of Pingalvada by 
the RangAi river, whose course can be traced back as far as Dhameli 
in the Dabhoi sub-division, some twenty-six miles. Higher up its 
course the DhAdhar is joined by two streams called the Dev and the 
Surva. The Dhadhar takes its rise in the hiUs south of PavAgad 
near Sevrajpur, about thirty-five miles north-east of the village of 


» Adnunutratira Report for 1877-78, p. 97-98. The Minister, R4ja Sir T. MAdluiv- 
rtv. wmtempl*^ throwing another large bridge over the Vishvimitri a fittle below 
* » w V ^ lifted abore the leyel of ibte highest flood yet knowiie 

My^ological informatioii taken from the Skanda Furdn* 
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Bhildpar, where it is crossed by a stone bridge on the road from 
Baroda to Dabhoi. At BhiMpur the banks are steep, especially on 
the north side, andabout fifty feet high ; the southern bank has more 
of a slop, and seams of gravel high up the bank are observable, which 
would afford good material for road making. The Dhddhar, which is 
here crossed by a stone bridge, is 200 feet wide, with about two feet 
of water in the dry weather, but after it has been joined by the 
Eangai and the Vishvamitri, its size is considerably increased. It 
flows in a westerly direction into the gnlf of Cambay, and forms the 
creek on which the Tankaria port or bandar is situated. Though 
this port is in the Broach district, Captain French, Acting Eesident 
at Baroda in 1848-60, proposed to connect it by a small railway with 
the G4ikw4r’s capital, in order that the latter might thus have access 
to sea-traffic. The scheme was almost carried into execution. 

No mention need be made here of the great river which flows a few 
miles north and west of the city of Baroda. In 1856 Colonel Davidson 
put to the test the navigability of the Mahi, and its possible utility as 
a passage to the sea for traffic from Baroda, by causing a small 
steamer to ascend the river as far as Dabka, a village eighteen miles 
distant from the capital. Three petty affluents pass through the 
division. The Mini which issues from the tank near Samaliya in the 
Jarod sub-division has a course of about twenty.five miles. The 
Jarod and the Mesri rise near P4vdgad and fall into the Mahi at 
Sinor, after traversing about thirty-five miles of country. 

There are several large tanks or petty lakes in the division, of 
which the most extensive is that of Mdvalin the Jarod sub-division. 
During and after the rains it covers an area of 575 acres, but in 
the hot weather it is restricted to 88 acres. There is generally 
an average depth of 20 feet of water. Human ingenuity has taken 
advantage of the natural configuration of the land, and one whole 
side of the MAval tank is bounded by a bank of built stone and 
chunam, into which a gate has been let in order to allow the required 
quantity of water to issue from it for irrigational purposes. Some 
twenty years ago the tank ran quite dry, and when the villagers had 
dug into its bed to a depth of thirty feet, they came on the remains 
of a boat and so discovered how much deeper the tank had once been 
than it now is. There are also large tanks at the villages of 
SAmaliya and Savli. It is because the northern bank of the former 
tank has not been well constructed that the waters escape and form 
the river Mini, of which mention has been made. The beautiful 
SAvli tank is well known to the sportsman, picturesque trees are 
reflected in its waters, and at one of its extremities the quiet, grace* 
ful temples stand, which commemorate the names of DAmAji and his 
father PilAji. 

The KarvAn tank is partly walled in with brick-work. Its origin 
is said to be on this wise. A BrAhman and his wife lived in the 
Bhngnkshatra near Broach, and had but one son of eight years 
old. The lad was drowned in the Narbada by accident, and as 
his parents were searching for him, the god Shiv took pity on 
their grief and assumed the shape of the boy. The well-known 
form led the now delighted pair to the vicinity of KAyArahun, the 
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present Karvdn. The wandering had lasted through the night, bnt 
at this spot at daybreak the god assumed his real shape, and then, 
to comfort the Brahman and his wife he consented to abide with 
them there. From that moment the tank became holy. 

The Dumdd tank, four miles from Baroda, has bungalows and 
summer-houses on it belonging to the Gdikwdr. His Highness 
KhanderAv was often royally entertained there by his minister Bh^u 
Sindia. 


In the Sinor sub-division there are large tanks at Anandi and at 
Tain. The latter is of an octagonal shape, and has stone steps 
going close to it, a most remarkable piece of masonry in a country 
where stone has to be got from a distance. In the Petlad sub¬ 
division there are large tanks at Vaso and Sojitra. There is also a 
large tank between Jalsan and Finav. One at KAnisa is still more 
remarkable. It is regularly built in gradually enlargening 
rectangles. The water is said to change in colour during three days 
in the year, from OAaiim the 14th to Vadycu the 1st. At 

this time it is held that the water is that of the Ganges. On the 
Tushya Nakshatra day of eve^ month fairs are held at this spot, 
and the water of the tank is said to cure people of white leprosy. 


The great wells, uaus, with passages and stone steps and some¬ 
thing of architectural adornment found in northern Gnjardt are not 
altogether wanting in this division. There is the celebrated Nava- 
lakhi (nine lacs worth) well at Baroda, at Shev^si in the Baroda 
sub-division, at Valan and Atali in the Choranda sub-division, at 
Mandfla in the Dabhoi sub-division, and at Sojitra in the Petldd 
sub-division. Ordinary wells are expensive and rare. 

The average rainfall of the division is 32 inches. In the year 
1877, when there was a great deficiency of rain, only 16| inches 
were registered. In 1878, when there was an abnormally large rain¬ 
fall, 65 inches were registered. In the following year 43 J inches. 

The northernmost division of His Highness the Giiikwfir’s 
possesions in Gujarat Proper is termed the Kadi or Kadi-Pattan 
division.* It has a supposed area of about 3158 square miles, its 
OTtrrae length from north to south being about 120 miles and 
breadth ^m east to west about eighty miles. The population of 
the IS reckoned at about 988,487 souls, or an average 

density of 313-01 ^raona per square mile. The total Government 
dei^d on the ^vision in 1879-80 was Es. 32,38,129, and the 
reahsafaoM 30,15,770. The miscellaneous revenue amounted 
to Us. o,oO,y4!4, 


Btnmdaria, 


^ 0* Sabarmati 

tLi. J ^ tliat nver there is only one sub-division, that 

Ifeh^m, the most sou^erly of the nine which go to make up 
the Kadi division. The Dehgdm sub-division is so scattered, its 
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villages are so interspersed with those of the Ahmedabad district 
and of the Mahi Kdntha territory^ that its bonndaries cannot be 
exactly defined. On the east is the Pardntij snb-division of the 
Ahmedabad British district j on the south the Daskroi snb-division 
of the same district, and Gad4sar belonging to the Mahi Kdntha; 
on the west there are Peth&pur of the Mahi K4ntha and a portion 
of the Daskroi snb-division; on the north another portion of the 
same snb-division and the Parintij snb-division already referred to. 
The petty division of Atarsnmba belonging to Dehg4m has to the 
east and south the Kapadvanj snb-division of the Kaira district. 

The main block of the district is, as has been stated, bounded on 
the east by the Sdbarmati river, on the left bank of which are the 
Pardntij sub-division of the Ahmedabad district and territories 
belonging to petty chiefs under the Mahi Kdntha Agency. Where 
the Sabarmati river fails to be the eastern boundary of the district, 
that is, near the north-east corner, it is bounded by territories 
belonging to Mahi Kdntha chiefs and on the north by the Pdlanpur 
state. There are, however, many Gdikwdr villages inside the main 
boundaries of Pdlanpur. Proceeding westwards along the northern 
boundary, the district touches Disa which is under Pdlanpur. The 
north-west face of the limits of the district touches Rddhanpur 
territory. The western boundaries proceeding southwards touch 
portions of Mahi Kantha territory, the lands of the chief of Katosan, 
and the Viramgdm sub-division of the Ahmedabad district, inside 
which are Gdikwdr villages here and there. The southern face of 
the district touches the Viramgdm and Daskroi sub-divisions of the 
Ahmedabad district. 

For administrative purposes the whole division is made up of three 
portions, Dehgdm, Pattan, and Visnagar. These are composed of 
ten sub-divisions, Dehgam together with Atarsumba, R4lol, and 
Kadi compose Dehgdm; Pattan with Harij, Vad4vli, and Sidhpnr 
compose Pattan; Visnagar, Kheralu with Vadanagar, Mes4na, and 
Vijdpur compose the Visnagar sub-division. 

As the old sub-divisions have been lately re-distributed, the 
following table of information is given: 

Administrative Sub-divisions. 


Old ScB-DiviBiotra. 

Nomber of Villages. 

Bevenae. 

NSW Sns-DtnsioNS.l 

Total \ 
number 
of 

Tillages. 

Berenue. 

state. 

AHen- 

ated. 

T<4al. 

Dehg&m . 

Atarsumba. 

Kadi . 

Patitaa 

. 

VUnara ... 
Kb«rfCfi] . 

. 

Total ... 

121 

44 

294 

481 

25 

33 

Y6 

69 

6 

29 

10 

57 

1 

5 

126 

78 

804 

538 

25 

35 

77 

7* 

Bs. 

3,19,753 
67,183 
1^,695 
14,02,096 
1,18,275 
3,64,769 
1,85,m 
S.46,986 

Debg&m (pet^ gub- 
div!8io& AtatvombaX 

Kadi . 

gfilnl ^ ^ 

Pattan^tfy rob-divi- 
sion H5riJ). 
TadivM... w.. 

Sidbpur 

VianMnr . 

KherUQ (pet^ fob' 

divisioB vadanagarX 
Hes&oa... 

'njipur 

Total ... 

172 

110 

S8 

275 

130 

99 

65 

110 

86 

109 

Bs. 

4.04,200 

8,64.900 

2.72.600 

5.00.917 

3,44,200 

4.00.400 

4.76.300 
2,89,700 

2.69.300 
3,65,400 

U43 

109 

1252 


1252 

36.86,817 
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* As, however, since this rongh re-dietribution a more accorate etrtement haa been 
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Taken as a whole the division presents a somewhat uniform 
aspect. It may be said to consist of one uninterrupted plain sloping 
gently from north-east to south-west. To the east of the 8d,barmati 
the country is well wooded, and to the south and east it is billy and 
picturesque. Though there are no forest tracts in any part of the 
division, the rdyan, Mimusops indica, mahuda, Bassia latifolia, and 
mango tree, Mangifera indica, are found in abundance, particularly 
in the Dehgdm, Kalol, and Vijdpur sub-divisions, and the last men¬ 
tioned sub-division presents a pleasant variety of scenery. Except 
the mahuda, rdyan and limda trees, there are nowhere any timber 
trees worth noticing. But in the western portion of the division 
the country becomes more monotonous. The aspect is that of a 
black-soil plain; near the villages are clumps of limda, tamarind 
and hdval trees, but elsewhere the face of the fertile but dull land is 
devoid of all adornment. The natives have rightly termed the 
Pattanvdda rukh or dreary. 

There are no hills in the division itself, but far and wide to the 
east and north are seen the ranges of hills in the Mahi TTii.Tit.lia. 
territories and the Pdlanpur state. 

The chief rivers of the division are the Sdbarmati, Vatrak, Meshva, 
Ehdri, Rupen, Sarasvati and Band.s. The Sdbarmati, first termed 
Sdbar, rises in the south-western spurs of the Aravali hills, flows 
south through the Mahi Kdntha, and at the north-west corner of the 
^medabad district is joined by the H^thmati. From this point it 
is named the Sdbarmati and separates Parfotij from the Baroda 
state of which it here forms the eastern boundary. It then flows 
between the sub-divisions of Dehgdm and Vijdpur. It then enters 
the Daskroi boundaries, divides Dholka from Eaira, and, after a 
course of 200 miles, empties itself into the gulf of Cambay. The 
Ehdri rises ten miles to the north-east of Ahmednagar in the Idar 
stele^ and two miles beyond the northern boundary of the British 
district of Parantij; it then flows in .a south-west direction after 
havmg been joined by a small stream called the Khiirva. It tra- 
verses the Dehgdm sub-division, and thence 'enters Daskroi. Its 
entire course before it falls into the Sdbarmati, a little above the 


drawn up rf the suh-diTisiona and their revenues, the foUowing table is appended : 


ScB-Divistom. 

Number Ot Village, 

Reventie 

. 

state. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

1878-79. 

Oehsia and'Atinamba 

Kadi . 

Kfilol . ;;; 

I^ttan and HftxlJ 

vadfivu. ;;; 

Sidbpnr. 

Viraam . 

Kheiuu and Tadanaffar 
Meadna , 

... 

180 

114 

81 

246 

114 

64 

57 

104 

77 

94 

60 

6 

7 
48 

13 

11 

4 

1 

3 

8 

190 

120 

88 

294 

127 

95 

61 

106 

80 

102 

Bs. 

3,96,674 

4,83,158 

2,98,0<0 

6,46,660 

3,76,076 

4,06,066 

6,06,686 

3,30,811 

2,64,1*7 

3,26,954 

Total ... 

1101 

161 

1262 

41,36,960 
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spot where the great river is joined by the Vatrak, is of about 
105 miles. At one point it threatens to break its earthen dam and 
join the Meshva. The Meshva and Vdtrak rivers are also tributary 
to the Sd,barmati and join that river opposite Vautha They rise to 
the south of Dungarpur and run courses of about 126 and 151 miles. 
These streams are of no great volume, but they, with the Khdri, 
serve to irrigate the Atarsumba and Dehgam sub-divisions. The 
Rupen, which takes its rise in the mountains near Tunga in the 
Mahi KAntha, flows thrpugh the Kherdln, Visnagar, and Mesd.na 
sub-divisions. The Sarasvati takes its rise in the hills situated in 
the north-east comer of the Mahi Kdntha territory, flows ever 
westwards towards the Ran, and its course traverses the Sidhpur and 
Pattan sub-divisions. The Banas rises in the same quarter and 
flows along the north-west frontier of the Pattan sub-division. 

There are no lakes in the division. But artificial tanks exist of 
more than ordinary dimensions. In Vadanagar the Sarmishta tank, 
commonly called Samen or Sumelia, with its stone embankments 
and broad flights of stone steps, and the tanks in Visnagar and near 
Pattan are over fifty acres in extent. The tank or reservoir alluded 
to as existing near Pattan is not the famous Sahasraling of which 
mention is made among Places of Interest, for that has disappeared, 
but the Kan Sarovar with its handsome facing and broad stairs of cub 
stone. While allusion is thus being made to the stupendous works 
of the old kings of Gujarat, the handsomely carved stone wells, 
vdvs, with steps descending to the water should not be forgotten. 
Such are to be found in Pattan, Visnagar, Vadanagar, Sidhpur, and 
other places, but they are not much used now. The ordinary ponds 
of the country scarcely hold water throughout the year, though they 
are generally serviceable from July to March, are employed to 
supply cattle with water and are useful for washing purposes. 

Where villages are constructed on the bank of some river river- 
water is used. Throughout the country brick wells are found to 
exist in fair abundance, but in the Kadi sub-division the water at the 
surface is brackish and recourse is not had to irrigation. Except in 
those portions of the sub-divisions which border on the Palanpnr 
territory, well water is obtainable at a depth of from thirty to sixty 
feet below the surface. In Harij it is not to be reached without 
going much deeper, and the wells there are often 100 feet in 
depth. 

Throughout the division it may be said that the climate is hot but 
healthy. There is, however, a considerable difference in the intensity 
of the heat experienced, that of the northern being far more 
oppressive than that of the southern sub-divisions. The heat of 
Pattan, for instance, partakes more of the nature of that felt in 
Marwfo than of that of Ahmedabad. 

The normal rainfall of the division is 32 inches. The year 1877 
was one of great scarcity and only 21|- inches were registered at 
Kadi; in 1878 there were 32 inches registered, and in the following 
year 22 J inches, this division in that year not sharing with other 
portions of Gujardt in the benefits of a plentiful harvest. 

In order that the full extent of the Baroda state may come at once 
ottder the eye, the following brief notice is given of His Highness 
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the Gdikw4r’s dominions in Kathiawar. We may omit for the pre¬ 
sent all consideration of Okh^mandal. The area of the Amreli 
sub-division is roughly estimated at 1560 square miles. The total 
population of the ^vision is 147,468 according to the 1881 census, 
and the average density per square mile is 94'53. It is composed 
of five sub-divisions, which stretch in an irregular manner across 
K&thiawar from the neighbourhood of the Bh^Ll to the Arabian sea. 
From east to west these sub-divisions are Shiyanagar, Ddmnagar, 
Amreli, Dhari, and Kodindr. The outlying village of Bhimkata 
in the Navanagar territory is a dependency of Amreli.^ 

There are four district blocks of country varying in size, which 
belong to the Gfiikwar in Kathiawar. Of these the largest is 
composed of the sub-divisions of Amreli and Dhari which are 
separated by the Gir, a rather narrow, mountainous, wild, and 
insaluhrions tract, from the N^gher or low country round Ko^ndr, 
the sub-division belonging to His Highness which runs along the 
coast of the Arabian sea and touches the southern most point of the 
pem'nsnla of Kathiawar. 

In A.D. 1813 the Gaikwar, already in possession of one-half, obtained 
from the Nawab of Junagad the other half of the sub-division of 
Kodin&r. This cession of territory was obtained by legitimate 
diplomacy, but the Nawdb afterwards did all he could to regain his 
lost lan^. In 1857, however, the Supreme Power decided that long 
possession had given the Gaikwfirthe right to retain them. In 1813 
and later the Gaikwilr added considerably to his inland tenitories, 
and in time it became his ambition to obtain the Gir country, not 
because it had any value in itself, but in order that there might be a 
connection between the sea-coast and his inland territories. But the 
Nawab of Junagad was quite as anxious to prevent this taking place, 
for if Kodinar and Dhaju were to touch, his western possessions 
would be cut off from Uniah and Babriavad. For years, therefore, 
the two states disputed over the Gir. And as late as the 1st of 
Angnst 1870, Colonel Lester, Special Commissioner, gave the 
following award on the boundaries in dispute : 

The southern boundary of the Dantarv&d and Dhiri pargands- From 
we fi°^ piffar or the westward side of Colonel Lang’s boundary between 
Kantua wd Dudhvann^ the line will be carried in a northerly direction 
wer the M&ngrol and Visadhar hills, by the east and north side of Chappra 
JNais^passing midway between Amb4r4jthali and Bhanev; thence over the 
hill to a pomt i^way between Haddlu and Jnlievdri; thence 
a nn^o hill, Ghatkia hill, and Haltep&n hill westward to Lassa; 
lhem» to Knnnkia hill and Khava Dh4r, passing through GnndAra GaK 
the Shetrunp nver, to a spot between Boradi and Nakimadi. 

A Ihe northern boundary of the Kodinir sub-division. From Manko 
iiado m a north-westerly direction to a point about a mile north of 
thence westwards to Mulviidar, and from thence 
a point opposite to where the MnnaaTra. naJa 
mg between the two boundaries above described 
le main road through the Gir is to be widened 
bh. Traffic of evmy kind, and passengers to be 


new reckoned a »ep»rateaTib- 
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allowed to paes between the Dhari and Kodindr Bnb‘dirisions free of all 
tolls and taxes. JunAgad is not to establish any villages, or erect any 
buildings, within a mile of either side of this road for ten years, and not 
after that time, except by permission of the paramount Government. 

This decision will probably put an end to one of the most obstinate 
boundary disputes on record, and it exemplifies both the difficulty 
of fixing the boundaries of His Highness* state and the circumstances 
which give rise to the difficulty. 

Bor the rest of Kodindr : on the east it touches tJniAh. From the 
sea to A * hill between Alidhar and Vaild.kot,’ that now known tts 
Kdli Dhar, the boundary was fixed by the Diw&n Vithalrdv and 
Jamad^r Umar Mokhassim in a.d. 1814. Prom K41i Dhdr to Manko 
Kado it was carried out by Captain LeQrand Jacob in 1842. But 
Vithalrav’s boundary was lost sight of and Colonel Rigby then 
settled to whom certain villages in dispute belonged. Colonel Lester 
finally re-established Captain LeGrand Jacob’s eastern boundary and 
also fixed the Surmat river as the continuation of the western limit 
from the point his award terminated.^ 

To return to the northern petty sub-divisions : Amreli and Dhd,ri 
adjoin one another to the north of Kodind,r, Damnagar lies some¬ 
what apart to the north-east of them, and Shiyanagar is still more to 
the north-east. These districts, if they lay in a block, would be 
bounded on the north and west by Jetpur and Junagad, and on 
the east and south by Gohelv^d. Although connected they are not 
compact, for they are broken by the possessions of nineteen 
independent Kathi Garasids. Moreover, in ninety-six out of the one 
hundred and seventy villages which make up these three sub-divisions, 
shares are held by Mul GaiAshls.^ 

When the old sub-divisions were re-distributed a short time ago, 
the following changes were made 


Old SuB'Diyisions. 

dumber of Villages. 

Revenue. 

New Scb-Diti8ionb. 

Number 

of 

Revenue. 


State. 

Alien¬ 

ated. 

Total. 



villages. 


Amreli . 

Kodin&r . 

Dhftrl . 

]>&iimagar . 

Shiy&nagar . 

Okh&mandal ... 

65 

69 

70 

26 

11 

49 

6 

12 

9 

i 

4 

70 

71 

79 

26 

12 

63 

Rs, 

4,96,110 

1,87,730 

2,51,146 

1,94,839 

15,996 

1,05,143 

1 

1 Amreli (petty gub-dl- 
; vision Bhimkata.) 

1 Kodin&r . 

' Db&ri . 

D&mnagar 

OkhAmandal (petty 
sub-division Bet). 

70 

71 

79 

38 

63 

Rb 

4,96,110 

1,87,780 

2,51,146 

2,10,834 

1,05,143 

Total ... 

280 

31 

311 

12,60,963 

Total ... 

311 

12,60,963 


* Report on the Gir Boundary Settlement by Colonel Lester, 1870. 

* For farther information concerning the aspect, rivers, &c., of the Amreli Mahau, 

•ee Eiithiiwar Statistical Account. j j 

* A revised list of villages together with the revenue for 1878-79 is appended, as 

great redactions have been made in the matter : _ 
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State. 
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Revenue 
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1878-79. 

Amnli 

Kodinat 

Dhiii 

.PtmiHwar ... 

61 

62 

72 

29 

19 

12 

10 

9 

70 

74 

82 

38 

Be. 

2,21,941 

1,40,791 

98,256 

1,32,701 

Okb&mandal. 

Total ... 

49 

4 

63 

Ba. 

91,067 

263 

64 

317 

6,34,736 
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Chapter I. 
Description. 
Okbakansax. 


As the district of Okhdmandal lies entirely apart from the other 
possessions of His Highness the Gdikwdr in KathiAwAr, it has 
hitherto been mentioned only because for administrative purposes it 
forms part of the Amreli division. 

Okhamandal is situated between 22° and 22° 28' north latitude, 
and 68° 58' and 69° 14' east longitude. Its area is about 250 square 
miles. 

Okhamandal, therefore, forms the north-west comer of the 
province of Kdthidwar. It is bounded on the north by the gulf of 
Cutch, on the west by the Arabian sea, and on the east and south 
by the Ran which separates it from Navdnagar. The Ran is a strip 
of salt-marsh formed by an inlet of the sea from the gulf of Cutch, 
about sixteen miles in length to from five to half a mile in breadth. 
The Ran is dry at neap tides, but is covered with water to a depth, 
in some places, of sixteen inches during the spring tides.^ 


* For further information conceming the aspect, rivers, &c., of Okhamandal, see 
Kithiiiwkr Statistical Account. 
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PRODUCTION. 

The most important, if not the only, quarries in the state are 
situated in the Songad hdls, a low range running in a north-east and 
south-west direction on the east or left bank of the Hiran river. 
Songad is a few miles distant from and lies to the east of Bah^darpur, 
from which town it is separated by two rivers, the Hiran close to 
it and the Orsing on the western bank of which is Bahddarpur. 
Bahddarpur itself is connected by a narrow gauge railway with 
Dabhoi, from which place two lines of the same gauge (2 ft. 6 in.) 
depart to Miydgam and Baroda. It is probable that the two rivers 
above-mentioned will shortly be bridged and a line laid between 
Bahadarpur and Songad, when the stone of these quarries will be 
conveyed by rail from Songad to Baroda. 

Songad stone is now being largely employed in the construction 
of the Lakshmi Vilas Palace and other public buildings at the 
capital. But the quarries have long been drawn upon for local 
purposes and for the making of mill stones. The product of the 
quarries is a crystalline sandstone, hard and durable, but not 
difficult to work and capable of being wrought into fine mouldings 
and carvings. It is easily quarried, is of good colour and is capable 
of being split along the lines of stratification, which are extremely 
fine and occur at distances varying from six inches to two feet.^ It 
is also asserted that the stone is quarried to the length sometimes 
of fourteen feet, that the cost of quarrying sixteen cubic feet is 
Ks. 3, and of dressing the same Rs. 24. In the autumn sixty and 
in the summer 200 quarrymen find employment at Songad, and the 
produce of their labour is conveyed to Baroda, Broach, the Rewa 
Kantha, Chdndod, Sinor and other places. The supposed yearly 
value of the stones quarried is Rs. 4000 and as the state levies a 
tax of 12 annas on every stone-bearing cart, Rs. 1583 were made on 
1622 carts in the year 1879-80. 

There are few other quarries in the Baroda division or indeed 
in the state. Unimportant quarries of a whitish but not very hard 
Btone are to be found near the Surva river between Paladi and 
Asod in the Jarod sub-division, and on the Hiran, near Sankheda, 
there is a considerable amount of pakka stone quarried. Few 
stones are to be met with anywhere; in some sub-divisions as 
in Jarod, stone is found at no great depth below the alluvial 
deposit formed generally of carbonate of lime or of sand with 
an equal quantity of clay and magnesia. But it is neither hard nor 
fitted for building purposes, and it scarcely pays to collect it for 
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* Seport of the Executive Engineer at Broach, 27th February 1877. 
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road metal. From the banks of rivers partially excavated by the 
stream hankar is drawn, or lime stone and lime gravel used in the 
preparation of mortar. The gathering and carriage of sand from 
the beds of all the great rivers afford employment to the same poor 
class of donkey-drivers who collect hankar for the use of the towns¬ 
people. Finally, in the Narbada, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Sinor and Koral, certain red pebbles are found which are much 
and generally worshipped. They are popularly termed the Narbada 
Ganpati, and are most prized if small and of a deep red, for the 
colour often shades off to a yellow or brown tinge. 

There are no quarries worked in the Navsari district, though 
stone fit for building purposes is found about Songad and Viara, but 
the quarrying aud carriage appear to be expensive. Petty use 
is made of the nodular limestones, called hankar, found in the 
beds of rivers and employed in metalling roads ; for the making of 
lime the chunano pathar, or carbonate of lime, found in certain lands 
is collected, and the chhono pathar found in other lands is employed 
with mortar for a cement. 

The Navsari 1 division contains the largest and only important 
forest district in the territory of His Highness the Gdikw^r. It 
is situated in the sub-division of Songad and its petty division 
sub-divisions of Viara and Moha, and in the petty 
division of Vdkal in Velachha; and it is partly in consequence 
of this that these are termed the Rani Mahals in contradistinction 
to the Rasti Mahals. This forest district lies to the east and north-, 
east of the Navsdri main division. V^kal is separated from the 
other above mentioned sub-divisions by British territory, being 
bounded on the north by Rajpipla, on the east by the Vddi state 
and the Mdndvi sub-division of Surat, on the south by the same 
sub-division, and on the west by the Velachha sub-division of which 
R forms a petty (bvision. The other sub-divisions are contiguous to 
®^other, having Rajpipla on the north, Khtindesh on the east, 
BAnsda and the Dangs on the south, and the Surat district on the 
west. As the forest districts have not been surveyed, it is impossible 
to give their exact area; but on a rough estimate they may be taken 
to cover somewhat over 600 square miles consisting of hills, of high 
level traot8,and of plains. In short they occupy about one-third 

of the ar^ of the Navsan division, which is estimated at 1940 
square miles. 

Of all these Nays4ri sub.divisions Moha alone has no hills. Its 
forests are situated in the plain, and the principal ones lie on the 
south bank of the Ambika river in the old Andval Mahal, the 
others on the northern bank of the same river or on the 

® ^ ® Purna river. The area in this aub-division actually 

wvered by forest does not e^^ceed ten square miles, but it might 
increased by converting grazing and other waste 
reserves, which, from the propinquity of the 
bring considerable revenue to 
othOT districts mentioned the forests occupy 
the tops and slopes, of hills, as weU as the undulating land below. 
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These hills are projections of the Sdtpnda range, two of the main 
spurs of which run from east to west, the one to the south of the 
Narbada river along the R^Ljpipla boundary and therefore named 
after that country, the other to the north of the Tapti river thus 
forming the boundary between the old Ndnchal Mahdl to the north 
and Panohmoli, Yeshvantpura Borgdm and Pargat to the south. 
From the above it will be perceived that between these two main 
spurs or ranges is situated the tableland of Nanchal. A line of 
hills runs from the Edjpipla range to the Tdpti river, where of 
course it ceases. This line forms the western boundary of the 
VAjpur petty division and the Mandvi sub-division of the Surat 
district. Again another range of undulating hills, originating in the 
Eajpipla hills, runs along the eastern and southern boundaries of 
the Vakal petty division and so gradually dies away. The spurs 
of this range descend into Vakal and into the Mandvi country. 
As for the second main group of hills, it may be added that on 
the eastern and southern boundaries of Songad and Vi^ra there 
are hills in which are situated the celebrated forts of Songad and 
Kupgad, of which mention has been made in the first chapter and 
of which the latter is sometimes termed the fort of Sadadvala, 
because it is in the Sadadvdla Mahdl. The spurs of these lofty hills 
descend into the bed of the Tapti river and bound the channels 
which are formed by the Puma, the Ambika, and other streams. 
The highest eminence in the country to the south of the Tapti is 
that of Songad, on which the fort of that name is situated, the 
next highest being the one at Sddadvan in Vidra, about nine miles 
east of Songad. 

The chief river which flows through the forest track is the T4pti. 
It passes through the Vajpur forests in a sonth-westerly direction to 
the point where it is met by its tributary, the Nesn river, which 
comes from the west and forms the boundary between Khandesh 
and Vajpur. The Tapti after this changes the direction of its course 
to the west, and so reaches Kanja, separating Vdjpur from the 
Songad sub-division. The Tdpti has always enhanced the value of 
the Vajpur forests, and, were it not for that river, it would even now 
be a question if their preservation and the occupation of land would 
be desirable; for the soil here, especially by the river bank, is very 
fertile and capable of high cultivation. The timber cut in the Vajpur 
forests is for the most part floated down the Tapti to Kadod and 
Surat. The presence of some rocks, of which the removal by blast¬ 
ing would prove a remunerative enterprise, obstructs the passage of 
the timber, especially when the water is low. Three other tribu¬ 
taries of the Tapti, besides the Nesu, do not run dry at any time of 
the year, namely, the Ajana, the Dudan, and the Motinadi. 
The sources of the first two streams are in the hills north of the 
T^pti, which river they join at Magatar and tJmarda, respectively, 
the former village being in the Mdndvi sub-division, the latter 
in Sahara. The third tributary, the Motinadi, runs from the 
foot of a hill in Chdfdvadi called Shodvan near Songad, and meets 
the T^pti at Mhasrot. In addition to the great river md its 
tributaries above mentioned, there are to the south of the Tapti the 
Mindhola, the Puma, the Ambika and their little tributaries, all 
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holding a westward course. Besides these rivers, there are some — 
smaller tributary streams and ndlds, but most of them get dry 
during the hot season. 

In the tableland of Nanchal as well as in that of Sadadvdla called 
Karjat, the scarcity of water begins to be felt as early as February 
or March in ordinary seasons. The natural consequence is that 
there is to be found in these districts a large number of depopulated 
villages. Nowhere in the forest have the people yet been provided 
with wells of good drinking water, and it is now under considera¬ 
tion whether such cannot be constructed. 

Permanent cultivation is carried on in the forest districts and also jP. 
temporary or occasional cultivation. The latter practice, which 
obtains in the midst of the forest tracts, is termed khandad, as in ; 
the Deccan it is called dalhi, in Kdnara and the Central Provinces 
humri. The system of occasional cultivation is highly detrimental ' 
to forests, as it consists in the selection of one patch of ground at one 
time and of another shortly after to the abandonment of that first 
selected. Moreover, to make it fit for cultivation, the patch of soil ' 
is cleared of trees and is then made use of for two or three years. 

The first year sdva, Panicum miliare, or diveli, Ricinus communis, 
is raised, the second year rice, and the third year kodra, : 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. The soil is then allowed to lie fallow 
till it is once more clad with small trees and brushwood, when it 
is again laid under contribution. Large gaps in the forest districts 
have thus been made, and another evil may be ascribed to the 
practice of occasional cultivation : where the land has been cleared, 
a crop of high grass springs up which is specially conducive to 
jungle fires, an annual phenomenon in the forest tracts. 

The cereals raised in the forest districts are rice Oryza sativa, tuver ; 
Cajanus indicus, sdva Panicum miliare, banti Panicum spicatum, kodra 
Paspalum scrobiculatum, ndgli Eleusine coracana, vdl Dolichos 
lablab. Gram chana Cicer arietinum, vatdna Pisum sativum, adad '• 
Ph^eolus mungo, vari Panicum miliaceum, and mag Phaseolus 
radiatus. Besides these are found the sugarcane, Saccharum 
officinarum, in Moha and Yidra; cotton, Gossypium herbaceum, in ■ 
Moha and Vakal; and diveli, Ricinus communis, throughout the 1 
different tracts. 

In some forest districts the yield of the crops in each field C 
is estimated by the village accountant or taldti. His estimates are * 
examined by the inspecting clerk or phemi kdrkun, and a small • 
percentage is subsequently scrutinised by the sub-divisional revenue 
manager, vahivatddr, or his head clerk. The price of the yield - 
thus estimated and settled is calculated at rates which the chief 
revenue officer of the division annually fixes. Three-eighths of the ‘ > 
produce so valued in money are then recovered from the cultivator. ^ 

In other forest districts the rent of the land cultivated is computed 
roughly according to the number of ploughs employed. The fibrst 
system is termed kaltar, the second holbandi. 

following tribes inhabit the forest districts : Dhondids in 
Moha j Chodhris in Moha, Vdkal, Viara, Sadadvdla and Umarda 
Kotar; Gamits in Antapur, Badadvala and Umarda Kotar; 
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Konkands in Sd,dadTd,la and Antd,pnr; and Vi.rlis in Antaptir. Bhils 
are found chiefly in Yajpnr, while a few live in Vakal and Vidra. 

To treat of these tribes generally. They are migratory, they are 
poor and indolent, of dissipated and improvident habits, given 
to drunkenness. They for the most part believe in witchcraft, 
jddu, and place an implicit faith in their sorcerers or hhagats. 
If a man dies his relatives change their huts, sometimes migrating 
to other villages to avoid further ill-fortnne. Many live on the 
cultivation of the soil, while others who cannot afford to become 
independent cultivators for want of cattle, engage themselves to 
serve those who can afford to employ them in wood-cutting or in 
mahuda gathering. The collection of other indigenous forest 
products also affords them some occupation. Even the turbulent 
Bhils have now become peaceful subjects, who earn their living 
by either tilling the soil or following some rough profession, nor 
are they hostile to forest conservancy, though it interferes with 
their long cherished privileges and habits. 

An instance of the carelessness and apathy of these tribes is 
afforded by their remissness in breeding cattle. Extensive forests 
afford free grazing-ground, yet nowhere are people so loth to breed 
cattle as in the forest tracts, and there are many who do not 
possess even a pair of bullocks to plough the land or a cow to give 
her milk to the young ones of the family. 

Though these tribes are peaceful and harmless, yet they form a 
wandering and wood-cutting population, who cause an amount of 
damage to the woods out of all proportion to the benefit derived 
from such a mode of living. It is proposed to take such measures 
as will conserve the forests, and render the forest tribes more 
comfortable by training them to become stationary. 

In Moha the forests are, as has been stated, on the banks of the 
Puma and Ambika rivers. The tree property in the Ambika 
reserves is the larger and more valuable of the two, yet it does 
not at present contain timber fit for felling. The forests in Vidra 
which chiefly lie on the banks of the rivers above mentioned are 
more extensive and valuable than those in Moha, but they are at 
present used for meeting free grants rather than for producing 
revenue. The hill forests in Sadadvala and TJmarda Kotar to the 
south-east of Son gad are nearly equal in extent to those in Viara. 
The whole of the Vdjpur petty sub-division is one continuous and 
most important forest district, its importance being due to the TApti 
river down which, as has been already mentioned, wood is floated 
to Kadod and Surat. In the Vakal district scrubby forests are 
scattered over the hills which form its southern, eastern and northern 
boundaries. In most of the forests of VAkal the teak is now the 
leading tree. In its natural state it does not grow alone but is 
generally associated with bamboos and trees of other kinds and 
often forms a small proportion only of the forest. In the above 
forests the teak once had for its companions the hhcr Acacia 
catechu, ain Terminalia tomentosa, tdmrug Diospyros melanoxylon, 
heheda Terminalia bellerica, and others; but the axe of the wood¬ 
cutter has caused their almost entire extinction. Various kinds of 
timber, including bamboo and firewood trees, are found in the above 
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forests. The chief timber trees are the teak Tectona grandis, sisam 
Dalbergia sissoo, )sker Acacia catechu, tanach Dalbergia oojeinensis, 
haladvdn Adina cordifolia, hia Pterocarpus marsupium, halam 
Stephegyne parvifolia, Icati Acacia modesta, tdmrug Diospyros 
melanoxylon, sddada Terminalia arjuna, ndna or bondora Lager- 
stroemia lanceolata, kelai Dillenia pentagyna, and shivan Gmdina 
arborea. 

Formerly persons requiring wood or other forest produce had free 
access to the forests. They removed whatever they liked, paying 
for the same at outposts, ndkds, according to the sanctioned rates. 
No check was exercised as to the number, description, character, 
and age of the trees which were permitted to be cut. It was also 
customary to allow the cut material to remain in the forest for a 
year or longer that its weight might be lessened, and the timber 
thus permitted to lie uncared for on the ground was frequently 
destroyed by rain, by white ants, by forest fires and by numerous 
other destructive agencies. In this way many magnificent forests 
were wasted. The forests have also suffered much from the system 
of temporary cultivation. Teak has been prodigally cut, so much 
so that in extensive forests no good serviceable teak can now be 
found. Less valuable timber has also been recklessly removed 
from such parts as were already cleared of teak and from all 
spots easy of access. On all sides may be seen timber trees 
mutilated, crooked, or dead, some with their young shoots hacked, 
others consisting of stumps cut high above the ground. The low 
hills round Songad, though now bare, formerly were an unbroken 
block of mixed forests, containing teak and its usual associates. 
There are now remains of this forest to be seen everywhere which 
serve but to display the destruction which has been caused by the 
spread of cultivation. 

With the object of stopping the further destruction of forests 
a forest department was organised in April 1878. A trained 
native forest officer was obtained from the Bombay Presidency, and 
on a report made by him after inspecting the state forests a suit¬ 
able st^ was placed under him. Such measures as appeared to be 
^table to the conservancy of forests were commenced in the ; 
Navsiri division. The tracts handed over to the department were 
Songad, ^ Viara and the Vdkal petty divisions of the ^ 
VelMhha sub-division, and they were divided into five ranges each 
of which was placed under a keeper, ddroga. Songad cont^ 
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Deducting the area under cultivation, that under trees may be Chapter II- 
safely estimated at a little more than 600 square miles. Outside Pro^ct 3 <Hl« 
the forest districts described above, there are six villages in the 
Dangs, HorpMa, Thorpada, Khokar Vihir, Vdghamba, Saler, and »vsin Foreel*. 
Solhota, of which the first two supply timber to the Nfisik division. 

The cost of the permanent forest establishment, somewhat in- EktahUAmad. 
creased since the Moha forests have been handed over to its care, 
amounts to Rs. 2063 a month. It consists of aconservator on Rs. 397, 
six clerks and eleven peons whose united salary is Rs. 295, five 
rangers, ddrogds, getting Rs. 280, six foresters, ndib ddrogds, 
thirty-six round guards, sajeddrs, and sixty-six guards, rakhvdlddrs. 

Each of the five ranges mentioned has its ranger ddroga and 
forester ndib ddroga, for the tracts are so unhealthy that provision 
has to be made for maintaining the work steadily in case of sickness. 

Again, the forests are but sparsely inhabited, and where the brush is 
thick and the grass high the wild beasts are held in fear, nor do the 
villagers dare to travel alone through woods where the grass has 
been burnt. To each round guard, sajeddr, in high forests there is 
therefore attached a guard, rahhmlddr, to accompany him on his 
rounds, and, as the post requires no tincture of letters in the holder, 
the services of the natives of the forests are generally secured. 

For the preservation of forests a demarcation of limits is necessary, Derntreation. 
either of the wood or of the land which may be cultivated. The 
demarcation of the latter takes place in the principal forest districts 
where the wood outstrips the field, and, to ascertain the requirements 
of the village, the number of its cultivators and of the ploughs in 
use, the quantity of land annually tilled and the period of rotation 
in the crops must be discovered. The demarcation of the woods 
takes place in the more sparsely covered sub-divisions where the 
forests are confined to hills and unculturable tracts. The work of 
demarcation has been pursued slowly and tentatively. In two years 
the forests of only twenty-one villages in Vakal have been^ marked 
off. The hill tops and such portions of the valley or plain as are 
covered with jungle containing valuable timber trees have been 
reserved. As a rule, permanently cultivated land or such as could 
be so cultivated has not been included within forest limits. As regards 
other cultivated lands, it was arranged with the holders that they 
should make use of them for two or three years more, and in the last 
season sow tree seed along with the ordinary grain. 

The state resources in the forests of Navsfiri promise to be of 
great magnitude. But to realise their promise more is required 
than natural reproduction from self-sown seedlings. A losing fight 
will be kept up with forest fires, unless government steps in and 
makes all villagers responsible for fires occurring in the vicinity of 
their homesteads. The separation of forest land from cultivated 
land must be rapidly and rigidly made that the next steps may be 
taken to improve the woods by throwing seed broadcast to aid 
natured reproduction, and by other similar operations. 

Aa the department is only in its infancy, the accounts of but two' Btvmu. 
yKttB can be given. In 1879-80- the forest receipts amounted to 
Bs. 42,560 against Rs. 14,710 in 1878-79, and the charges to 
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Rs. 26,440 against Rs. 16,920 in 1878-79. The receipts were 
realised for the most part from dead timber, bamboos and firewood, 
and it must be taken into consideration that the practice of making 
free grants to people is much freer in this state than in the 
neighbouring British districts. In 1878-79 they amounted to 
Rs. 28,071, and in 1879-80 to Rs. 47,558. 

Labour is scarce, yet a sum of from 3 to 4 annas will purchase a 
day’s work. Bamboos are sold on the spot, that is, they are cut at , 
the rate of Re. 1 the hundred. It is most difiScult to obtain regular 
labour out of the forest people, though they do not refuse an 
occasional job. By local custom the forest inhabitants have been 
allowed the free use of most of the minor forest products, and 
whatever small revenue is raised on them goes to the revenue 
department. The most important article is the flower of the mahuda, 
Bassia latifoUa, from which a spirit is distilled- The succulent, 
flowers fall by night, and are gathered the following day and then 
dried in the sun. The villagers dispose of the collected flowers to 
the local liquor-distillers or to other dealers, who make the round of 
the villages with a stock of grain, salt, cloths and other articles, and 
dispose of them in exchange for the flowers. As these astute 
pedlars contrive to cheat the forest people in every possible way, it 
IS probable that the forest department may be charged to undertake 
the mahuda trade. 

It has always been held as a general principle that all trees on 
government land belong to the state, but it is only of late that the 
cultivators havebeen informedthat timber andfruit trees are reserved. 
The state forests in Navsdri supply the wants of the people in the 
western plains and to some extent those of the people of KhAndesh 
and Nasik. The timber trade is chiefly in the hands of Parsis and 
Mnsalmans. The largest timber marts to which timber from the 
state forests is taken are Surat, Radod and Bals^r in the Surat 
district, and Bilimora in the Navsari division. The state forests are 
nearer the plain country to the west than are the Ddngs, yet the 
prices realised fall considerably short of those obtained in the 
Dangs, and this will continue to be the case until the forests are 
^ain well stocked with fine timber. The state forests, nnlike the . 
D&ngs, contain only inferior timber, and trees are far apart, whilo 
the Dtogs are well stocked with fine tinaber. 

TheTiger, m^A, Feliatign8, the Stag, sdhar, Rnsa aristotelis, the 
Hog, dukkar, Sus indicns, the Spotted Deer, chital, Avia niaculatus, 
the Barking Deer, bhekar, Cewulns aureus, the Indian Black Bew, ; 
nnchh or ashval, Ursus labiatns, the Common Hare, sasala, Lepus ^ 
raficandatus, the Jackal, sidl, Cahis aureus, the Wolf, Idndga, 'f 
Canis pallipes, the Ape, vdnar, Presbytis entellus, the Peacock, mor, I 
!^vo cristatus, and the Owl, ghuvad, Strix javanica, £u:e found % 
throughout the Navsdri forests. I 

The T^k, sag, Tectona grandis, often attains to considerable | 
Might and siM in the state forests of Navsdri, having clear stem* ! 
OTfrona suty -to seventy feet to the first branch with a girth.of J 
fwHD mght4o ten feet. Such trees were formeriy not uncomnuMi* * 
though tl^^ have now become more rare. The teak rf < 
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state forests, like that in the Ddngs and the Konkan, is slow 
growing compared with Malabdr or Barmah teak, and weighs more, 
the cubic foot averaging fifty-five pounds against forty-five pounds 
for the Malabdr teak and forty-three for the Burmah teak. As the 
carpenter’s best tools are soon blunted in working slow grown teak, 
the softer and quicker growing kinds are preferred. The uses of the 
teak are too well known to require mention here. Blackwood, 
sisam, Dalbergia sissoo, which has the fine qualities of strength 
and elasticity, is used for many purposes by the house-builder, 
cabinet maker and wheelwright. Cattle are often fed on its 
twigs and leaves. It attains a large size. A cubic foot of seasoned 
heartwood weighs between forty-five and fifty pounds. 

The tanach, Dalbergia oojeinensis, is a middle-sized tree with 
close-grained heartwood, which is strong, tough and durable, and 
takes a beautiful polish. It is used for house building, field 
tools, carts and furniture. An astringent red gum exudes from cuts 
in the bark. The bark when pounded is used to intoxicate fish. Its 
twigs are often lopped off for cattle fodder. A cubic foot weighs 
from fifty-seven to sixty pounds. The kJier, Acacia catechu, is a 
moderate-sized tree producing excellent timber; the heartwood is 
even more durable than teak, is not attacked by white ants, seasons 
well, and takes a fine polish. It is used in house building for posts, 
beams and wall plates, also for rice pestles, sugarcane and oilseed 
crushers, cotton rollers, and ploughs. A cubic foot of seasoned 
wood weighs about seventy pounds. The kher yields very good 
charcoal. The Kathodids who draw the hath, or catechu, test 
whether the tree will pay to cut by making a small notch in its 
heartwood. Trees between twenty-five to thirty years old are best 
suited for the manufacture, and are said to yield more or less hath 
according to the number of thin white lines in the heartwood. 
The men, after removing all the sapwood and a little of the 
heartwood, cut it into thin chips about a square inch in size. These 
chips are boiled in small earthen pots with water. When sufficiently 
charged with kath the water is poured into two pots and allowed to 
go on boiling. The infusion in the two pots is poured into a wooden 
trough, one yard long and eighteen inches broad, and a woman 
strains it through a piece of blanket about a foot square. Sitting 
on the ground she dips the blanket into the infusion, stirs it about, 
and holding it as high as she can, wrings it into the trough. This 
process goes on for about two hours, after which the trough is covered 
with a lid of split bamboos and the sediment is allowed to subside. 
The water is then poured off and the kdth cut into small cakes and 
left to dry. On account of the destruction it causes to trees kath 
manufacture has been stopped in the Navsari forests. The haladvan, 
Adina cordifolia, is a large tree that yields valuable timber fairly 
durable, and not attacked by white ants or other insects. It seasons 
well, works easily, takes a fine polish, and is much used in making 
furniture and field tools. Canoes are made out of its scraped-out 
trunk. A cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs on an average forty- 
two pounds. The bio, Pterocarpus marsupium, grows to aconsiderable 
size. The wood is durable, seasons well, and takes a fine polish. 
The heartwood is full of gum-resin and stains yellow when d a mp . 
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In house-building it is used for doors, window-frames and beams, 
and it is highly valued for carts, cotton gins, and field tools. The 
weight of a cubic foot of seasoned wood averages between fifty-one 
and fifty-six pounds. A red gum-resin, kino, flows copiously from 
wounds in the bark. 


The ain, Terminal ia tomentosa, is a large tree attaining a 
height of eighty to a hundred feet and a girth of from eight to ten 
feet. It coppices fairly and stands long-continued pollarding. Its 
wood, though it does not season readily and is apt to warp and 
crack, is largely used in house building and yields good charcoal. 
Its bark is useful in tanning, the tasar silk-worm feeds on the leaves, 
and lac is sometimes found on its branches. The average weight of 
a cubic foot of seasoned ain is sixty pounds. The shivan, Gmelina 
arborea, grows to a large size, has wood which is whitish or pale 
yellow, strong and close-grained but not heavy, weighing about thirty 
or forty pounds the cubic foot. It does not crack, warp or shrink 
in seasoning, is easily worked, takes paint and varnish readily, and 
is highly esteemed for planking, furniture, carriages, boat-decks, and 
ornamental work. The hdti, Acacia modesta, is a thorny moderate¬ 
sized tree, twenty-five to thirty feet high, with much coarse-grained 
sapwood and heartwood nearly black, close-grained, compact and 
heavy. A cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs from fifty-three to 
fifty-six pounds. It is strong and durable, and is used for building. 
The kalam, Stephygene parvifolia, is a large tree, the wood of which is 
durable if not exposed to wet. It works easily, polishes well, and 
is used for building, furniture and field tools. The weight of a 
cubic foot of seasoned kalam varies from thirty-five to forty-seven 
pounds. 


The tdmrug, Diospyros melanoxylon, is a middle-sized tree, 
Rowing about fifty feet high with a girth of six feet. The wood 
yj used for building and is fairly durable. Blocks of ebony are 
foimd in the centre of old trees from twelve to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and on an average weighing from seventy-five to eighty 
TOunds the cubic foot. The fruit is eatable. The ndna or hondora, 
Eageretrcemia lanceolata, is a large light-wooded tree, weighing 
^m thirfy-six to forty-six pounds the cubic foot. It is used for 
building, but is apt to be eaten by insects. The heJieda, Terminalia 
bellenca, is a common and large growing forest tree. The wood is 
soft and sappy, and is easily destroyed by insects. Its fruit is one 
of the myrobalans of commerce. The dhdman, Grewia tilimfolia, is 
^ j elastic wood is used for carriage shafts. 

e av a, Conocarpus latifolia, one of the commonest trees, has 
tough wo^ much valued for cart axles, and it makes good fuel. The 
mahuda, Bassia latifolia, is a large tree. Its wood seasons well, is 
rtrong, tough and durable, but it is not cut down for timber. Its most 
powerfully scented flower from which, after 
Xu™ aUowed to decay, a spirit is distilled. Its 

t^irhv^n I™ j and skin diseases. This 
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uncommon tree, yields wood that seasons well, is easily worked, and 
if kept dry is fairly durable. It is also used by the joiner, but it is 
rarely cut as its fruit is of much value. The forest tribes gather the 
seed and take out the kernel which they exchange for grain, salt 
and cloth. This kernel is an important article of trade, being 
largely used in native sweetmeats. Oil is also extracted from it. 
The bdva, Cassia fistula, is an ornamental tree covered in the hot 
months with bunches of beautiful yellow flowers. It has long pods, 
the seeds in which are surrounded by a pulp which is used as an 
aperient both by native medical practitioners and European doctors. 
The dpta, Bauhinia racemosa, is a common tree which does not grow 
to a very large size, nor is its wood used for building. It is 
worshipped by the Hindus on the Dasera feast in October, and its 
leaves are collected and distributed among friends, acquaintances 
and relations. The leaves are also used for cigarettes. The dvla, 
Phyllanthus emblica, has a wood which, though not used for building, 
is employed in the construction of wells as it is durable under water; 
the bark is used for tanning. Chips of the wood and small branches 
thrown into impure or muddy water clear it. The fruit is used as a 
medicine, and is pickled and eaten. The bil, H3gle marmelos, is a 
middle-sized tree sometimes large and ornamental. It is said to 
produce a fine and hard wood, but it is never cut as it is held sacred 
to Shiv. The pulp in its fruit has astringent properties. The vad, 
Ficus indica, is a wild forest tree, but it is held sacred and by the 
higher classes of Hindus is rarely cut or turned to any use save for 
shelter, shade, and the manufacture of the long umbrella poles used 
in ceremonies. It grows readily from cuttings even in light soil 
The vad like other figs grows also from seed. Hundreds of palmyra 
palms are encircled by vads grown from seeds left by birds in 
the stems of the palm leaves, from which descend the vad roots 
destined to enclose and at last strangle the parent palm. Its wood 
is of no value except as fuel, but the leaves are much used as plates, 
patrdvals OT patrdlds, and are given to elephants as fodder. The 
pipal, Ficus religiosa, is common in the forests, but is of no use 
except for the lac that is produced on it. It is believed to be 
inhabited by the sacred triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv; it is used 
at the thread investiture and at the laying of the foundation of a 
building; vows are made to it and it is worshipped ; male oSspring 
is entreated for under its shade, pious women moving round its 
trunk one hundred and eight times. So sacred is it that none will 
destroy it even when it grows in the crevices of walls and buildings, 
pulling down the strongest masonry. Of its wood the spoons 
are made with which to pour clarified butter on the sacred fire. Its 
stem gives out a resinous gum which is used as sealing wax, and is 
also employed by artificers to fill up the cavities of hollow ornaments. 
The al, Morinda citrifolia, grows into a tree if allowed, but its wood 
is of no value. It is grown for the madder dye which its roots and 
bark yield. The arjun sddada, Terminalia arjuna, is a large tree 
generally found on the banks of rivers and streams. Its wood is 
used for carts and field tools. The dmli, Tamerindus indica, is a 
large slow growing tree whose heartwood is extremely hard and 
difficult to work. It makes the best crushers for extracting oil and 
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sugarcane juice, and is useful in several other ways. Tamarind 
trees near village sites are supposed to breed fever. The Mango, 
dmha, Mangifera indica, is chiefly valued for its fruit and is seldom 
cut. The wood is used for door and window frames. Canoes and 
boats are also made of it. The dmba is not so much a forest tree 
as a tree of the cultivated plain. It is found all over the Baroda and 
Kadi divisions in the fields, in the village, and on the boundaries of 
fields and villages. The fruit of it is an important article of food 
and is sold in large quantities, but such is the consumption within 
the state that little is exported. The mangoes of the Sinor sub¬ 
division are much prized. Sometimes the fruit is as large as a 
cocoannt and weighs a pound and a half. The young leaves of the 
tree are held to have been one of the five arrows of the god Cupid, 
Madan, and are offered in worship in the name of Shiv, especially 
during the month of Mdgh (February). The umbar, Ficus 
glomerata, a common tree, bears bunches of flowerless figs on its 
stem and boughs. Its wood is of no use. It is a common belief 
that near every umbar there runs a hidden stream. It is also 
worshipped. The Palmyra Palm, tad, Borassus flabelliformis, 
thrives best in forests near the coast. It is a paying tree as its 

1 ‘uice makes the favourite drink, tddi. The Wild Date Palm, Tchajuri, 
i*hoenix sylvestris, grows both wild and under cultivation. The 
wood is of little use, but mats, baskets and brooms are made of its 
leaves. Its chief product is the sugary juice which is drawn from 
it in the cold season. The sondar or samdi, Prosopis spicigera, is a 
moderate sized thorny tree easily raised from seed. Its wood is not 
used for building, but is a good fuel for steamers and locomotives, its 
heating power being nearly equal to that of the hdval. The tree 
is worshipped by Hindus at the Dasera (October) festival. 

Thekos/nmb, Schleichera trijuga, is a large tree whose wood seasons 
well, takes polish, and is very durable. Oil, rice and sugarcane 
crushers, pestles, mortars, rollers, screws, and the teeth of harrows 
are made of it. It is used in building and cart-making, and also 
for ploughs. The Bamboo, vas, Bambusa vulgaris, is of five kinds, 
the kulak or kati vds, the chiva or chimadia vds, the bundia or 
vdadi, bankati, and pdkhri. The first grows only in a few villages 
bordering on the Ddngs, the rest throughout the forests except in 
Y4kal. The young shoots, as they burst from the ground, are eaten 
as vegetables and are also pickled. They seed in hot and dry 
seasons, and the seed is eaten in years of scarcity. Bamboo fibre 
produces paper. The kati vds is used in house building for posts, 
rafters and flooring. They are also used for bridges, aqueducts, 
water pipes, ravai or churning staffs, masts, and spars of small vessels. 
Qhimadia vas grow thirty to fifty feet high and six to seven inches 
in girth, and are much used for household furniture, baskets, mats, 
boxes, and hand fans. They serve for the making of walls and 
temporary sheds, and in temporary houses for rafters. The vdsdi 
grows fifteen feet high and four inches in girth. W^alls, 
scaffoldings and walking sticks are made of it. The bankati 
grows about twelve feet high and three inches in girth, and is used 
m walls and to m^e whip-handles. Like the pdkhri, another inferior 
sort of bamboo, it forms good material for hedges. 
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The tasar silk-worm is found in the forests feeding on the leaves of 
the sddada, bordi, haramda, pimpri, pair, ndndruk, dhdvda, chilhar, 
and hdval. About the end of May or the beginning of June a moth 
issues from the cocoons, and lays eggs on the leaves somewhat like 
small flat millet grains. After a few days a small dark worm comes 
out which feeds upon the leaves, and growing very quickly becomes 
first yellow with black rings and spots, and afterwards green with 
beautiful, small blue, gold and reddish spots, and it sometimes has 
three or four spots like silver on its sides. It continues to grow 
till it is as big as a man’s finger, and then pulling two or three 
leaves together it makes its cocoon or house for itself, which is all 
of strong separate threads. There are two crops of these cocoons 
in the ,year. The moths come out first in May, June and July, 
then the caterpillars live for fifty days and make their cocoons j 
from these the moths come out in August, September and October, 
and the caterpillar’s young ones make cocoons again in October, 
November and December, and then as the cold weather and after 
that the hot weather come on, the insects inside remain asleep till 
the rains come again, when the leaves are fresh and afford good food 
for their young ones.^ 

Gum or resin is gathered from the gugal Balsam odendrom, 
mukal salai Boswellia thurifera, dikdmali Gardenia lucida, hibla or 
bia Pterocarpus marsupium, tanach or tevas Dalbergia oojeinensis, 
palas or khdkar Butea frondosa, dmba Mangifera indica, kher Acacia 
catechu, kdti Acacia modesta, bdval Acacia arabica, kuthi Feronia 
elephantum, koshimb, Schleichera trijuga, ain Terminalia tomentosa, 
rohan Soymida febrifuga, kdkad Garuga pinnata, samar or sovar 
Desmodium tiliaefolium, kada Sterculia urens, dmla or dvla 
Phyllanthus emblica, and limbda Melia azadirachta. It generally 
flows from wounds and cracks in the bark, and in some cases a few 
incisions are required. 

Lac is gathered on the ain Terminalia tomentosa, palas or 
khdkar Butea frondosa, vad Ficus indica, pipal Ficus religiosa, 
bordi Zizyphus jujuba, chillar Caesalpinia sepiaria, dmba Mangifera 
indica, koshimb Schleichera trijuga. Khersdl is a natural kdth, or 
catechu, sometimes found in the centre of kher trees. Acacia catechu. 

Some- of the chief trees in the unreserved portion of the Navs^n 
division are the tanach Dalbergia oojeinensis, the kher Acacia 
catechu, the haladvdn, the mahuda, the sddada, the khdkhar, the bdval 
At^ia arabica, the date tree Phoenix sylvestris, the pipal Fiaw 
reli^osa, the limbda Melia azadirachta, the samdi ProTOpis 
^icigera, the karanj Pongamia glabra, the tamarind, the jhmuU', 
pipadi, the betelnut tree, and the almond tree. 

The chief fruits of the division are the mango ken, the 
pJantainiteia, the pomegranate dddam, the pummelo p<^ana*, the 
gnava jamrukh or peru, the pineapple anands, the sweet lime mttha 
Itsnhu, the bitter lime khdta limbu, the ramfal Anona retici^ta, 
the sUaphal or custard-apple Anona squamosa, the cocoanut naU^t 
rayon, jujuba bor, jdmbu Syzyginum jambolanum, ar 
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grape, the fig Ficus carica, and the melon tarhucli. Some of the 
chief flowers are the rose guldh Rosa centifolia, the mogro, thp 
double or hat mogro Jasminum sambac, the tube-rose gulchhadi 
Pohanthes tubarosa, the champa Michelia champaca, the jui, the 
hakul, the gold mohur, the camomile flower, the shevti, the sakeli, 
Hhe jasvant, the nimoli, the agalhio, and the haver. The cabbages, 
turnip, carrot, beet, brinjal, swan, sweet-potato, cauliflower, gourd, 
pumpkin, tomato, ocry, tiiria, kantola, kdrela, radish, guvdrfali, 
and cucumber are raised in the state gardens and other gardens of 
Navsari. 

The area under forests in the Baeoda Division is very small, 
probably not more than fifty square miles. Almost the whole of 
Amroli and Tilakvdda is a forest containing much teak. The 
north, east and south of Sankheda were formerly forest, of which 
traces remain in teak and other coppice. There are also some 
patches of forest in the Jarod sub-division on the Halol side. The 
forests in the Baroda division are neither so valuable nor so 
extensive as those in the Navsari division. Except in Tilakvdda, 
Sankheda and a part of the Jarod sub-division, there are not, it is 
believed, forest tracts in any of the sub-divisions of the Baroda 
division deserving notice. 

There are however many fine trees. The chief fruit-bearing 
trees are the dmba Mangifera indica, the rdyan Mimusops indica, 
the mahuda Bassia latifolia, the custard-apple sitdphal, the wood- 
apple kothi Feronia elephantum, the bordi Zizyphus jujuba, the 
gundi Cordia rothii, the jackfruit tree phanas, the uhmar Ficus 
glomerata, the jdmbda Syzyginnm jambolanum, the gudgundo or 
hhoJcar Cordia myxa, the tamarind dmli, and the guava jamrukhi 
Psidium pomiferum. Other common trees are the limbda Melia 
azadirachta, the pipal Ficus religiosa, the hdval Acacia arabica, 
the samdi Prosopis spicigera, the ashok Saraca indica, the kanji 
Rhamnus virgatus, the sandal tree chandan Santalum album, the 
palmyra palm or tad Borassus flabelliformis, the kadamb 
Anthocephalus kadamba, the pdrijdtak Nyctanthes arbortristis, 
and the agathio Agati grandiflora. 

The fruit of the rdyan is very largely consumed. It is small and 
tapering, and when ripe is of a yellow colour containing a gummy 
substence. The poor eat it in the hot weather mixed with whey, and 
find in it an astringent which is too powerful for those unused to it. 
The seed of the berry is black and is crushed for its white oil, which- 
IS often used to adulterate butter. The wood is too knotty to be 
used as timber, but it is so hard and heavy that it will not float. 

Perhaps the most remarkable tree in the cultivated plain is the 
tamarind j so beautiful and shady is it, so commonly found over¬ 
shadowing the village or hamlet. Common as it is the natives all join 
m considering that its influence is most unwholesome, especially 
durmg the rainy months. The tamarind fruit is eaten raw as well. 
M cooke^ and when preserved is the most common condiment 
m usa Its wood is used as charcoal, and, owing to its great 
hardness, it is employed in the making of sugarcane crushers. It 
IS also used m manufacturing mortar. In beauty there are three 
great rival trees, the tamarind, the vad or banian, and the dmba 
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or mango tree ; and to these the country owes its chief adornment. 
The dmia, like the dmli, is a tree with a very hard wood used 
for fuel. It has a small round fruit, bitter in taste, used as pickle 
and for medicinal purposes. The natives like to eat their food 
under its shade especially in Adriife (November). The samdi bears 
a long thin fruit eaten as a vegetable. The leaves are offered to 
Ganpati, and the twigs are used for sacrificial purposes. The 
wood resists the action of water and is used to make the frame¬ 
work of wells. The varhhada is a small tree growing in hedgerows. 
Its fruit is held to be an antidote to gout. The bdval. Acacia arabica, 
a short thorny tree, makes a good hedge, affords food to goats and 
camels and turns into a good charcoal. Its bark when boiled 
yields a useful yellow dye, and has medicinal properties. Its gfum 
produces lac. The guncli, Cordia rothii, has a small fruit which is 
eaten by the poor and is pickled, as is the gum which exudes 
from it. The umbar, like the pipal and samdi, is much worshipped 
by Hindu women, and it is held to overshade hidden springs of 
water. It is held sacred to the three-headed god Dattfitrya who 
is said to be always present near its roots, and of its small twigs 
votive offerings, samidhas, are made. The ashok is a fine large tree 
giving a grateful shade. Its beautiful flowers grow in small round 
clusters and are used in adorning the marriage booth, mandap. 
Edvan, it is said, placed in its wood the faithful spouse of Edm. 
The erand, Eicinus communis, produces an antidote to scorpion 
bites; and the karanj, Pongamia glabra, is useful for fuel and 
manure. 

There were formerly forests in the Ameeli Division but there are 
now none worth speaking of. 

There are no forests in the northern division, though some 
revenue is derived by the state from the trees. In 1879-80, 
Es. 18,098 were collected from this source, chiefly in the sub¬ 
divisions of Mesana, Dehgfim, Visnagar, Vijdpur, Pattan, and 
Sidhpur. As the light soil here usurps the place taken further south 
by the black and mixed soils, the trees become very fine, till the line 
wherethelightsoil degenerates intosand. The mango,aTO&o, Mangifera 
indica, flourishes both in light and black soil, and grows to a height of 
about seventy-five feet. It takes from three to five years to bear its 
fruit. Its flowers are supposed to improve the tone and pitch of the 
voice. The tamarind, dmli, Tamarindus indica, grows spontaneously 
and often reaches a height of seventy-five feet. The Umhdo, Melia 
azadirachta, reaches a height of fifty feet. The atmosphere in its 
neighbourhood is held to be salubrious. Its timber is used when the 
costher teak cannot be employed. If a patient in process of being 
cured from the effects of a snake-bite can taste the bitterness of its 
leaves, it is held that he will recover. The hili, .^gle marmelos, 
is the Shri-vraksh of Mahddev. The bastard teak, khakharo, Butea 
frondosa, grows to a height of about fifteen feet and seldom lives 
more than ten yeara Its flowers, kesuda, give a fine yellow dye 
when boiled in water. The sandalwood, chandan, Santalum albnm, 
grows in the Vijdpnr sub-division to a height of from thirty to 
sixty feet. The seed is set daring the south-west monsoon. Ite 
b283-« 
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fragrant wood is used by Brahmans and others for the forehead 
mark. In orchards only are found the lime-tree, limlodi, Citrus 
bergamia, and the plantain, hel, Musa sapientis. Of the 
dkda, Calotropes gigautea, the flowers are used in the worship 
of Mahader and Hanuman ; the leaves are used medicinally, the 
bark in tanning and the wood as fuel. The mahuda, Bassia 
latifolia, a large and handsome tree growing best in sandy soil, 
yields good building timber. The leaves are made into leaf- 
plates used in feasting Brahmans. Its flower petals falling during 
the night are gathered and used as food, and in making liquor 
as well as a substitute for molasses. The fruit, called dol, yields 
an oil which is used in the place of ghi by the poorer classes 
and is employed to adulterate butter. The hor, Zizyphus jujuba, 
grows spontaneously. The rayan, Mimusops indica, thrives best 
in sandy soil. It grows to about 120 feet but very slowly, taking, 
it is said, about 100 years to bear fruit. The wood which is 
very hard is much used for building purposes and for field tools. 
The fruit is small and sweet to the taste, and is eaten mixed 
with whey. The dried stoneless fruit is also eaten by the 
Hindus on fast days, when cooked food is forbidden. The 
stone, when crushed, yields a white oil which is used for buraing 
by the poorer classes in lieu of the more costly oils, and it is 
sometimes employed to adulterate butter. The vad gunda, Cordia 
myxa, is a tree about forty feet high, yields fuel and a fruit 
which is used as a tonic. The jdmbudo, Syzigium jambolanum, is a 
slow-grower bearing its small purple acid fruit when fifteen or 
twenty years old. The wood is used for building. The adusa, 
Ailanthus excelsa, grows from thirty to sixty feet high. The wood 
is used in making drums and sword sheaths. The leaves and bark 
are used as medicine. The saragva, Moringa pterigosperma, grows 
to about sixty feet high and is of two kinds, one of which yields 
an edible and the other an inedible fruit. The khijado or shumi, 
Prosopis pallida, growing to a height of from thirty to sixty feet, 
yields wood that is used as fuel. It is held sacred by the Hindus 
and is^ worshipped by them at the Dasera (October) festival. 
The kdlo saras, Albizzia lebbek, grows from thirty to sixty feet ? 
high and yields wood useful as fuel. The borsali, Mimusops elengi, 
growing to a height of about fifty feet, is a handsome tree with 
sweet smelling flowers and edible fruit, gives good shade and has 
tirnber fit for building. The herdo is a thorny plant, yields an 
edible fruit and charcoal which is much used by gold and iron smiths. 
The Jcanji, from thirty to sixty feet high, has fruit that yields a 
medicinal oil and timber used for building and as fuel. The rohodo' 
grows from thirty to sixty feet high and yields good building timber, t 
T^e nagoda, Vitex negundo, is a small tree, the leaves of which | 
are much used as medicine by native physicians. The aval is a 
small annual plant whose stems and branches serve as tooth brushes, 
Md whose bark is useful in tanning. The woodapple, kothi, ; 
Feronia elephantnm, a tall quick-growing tree, yields an edible 
apple after six or seven years. The wood is of no use. The 
aehopalo, Polyalthea longifolia, is a garden tree whose leaves 
strong into wreaths adorn Hindu doors on festive occasions. The 
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wood is not used. The makaroda generally 'grows in waste land. 
Its wood is used as fuel and its bitter fruit as medicine. The umhar. 
Ficus glomerata^ yields an edible fig aud is held sacred by the 
Hindus. The vagoda yields wood useful as fuel. The varkhada 
is of two kinds : one bears sweet fruit eaten by men, the other 
bitter fruit eaten by cattle. The wood of both kinds is used as fuel. 
The vad, Ficus indica, the pipal, Ficus religiosa, which often grow 
to a height of a hundred feet, and the bdval. Acacia arabica, are also 
common. 
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The Domestic Animals are elephants, oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses. Domestic Anfansls. 
sheep, goats, asses, and, especially in the northern districts where Central 
the soil is sandy, camels. These last are for the most part not Division. 
indigenous but are imported from KdthiAwdr and MArwar. The 
elephants also are not indigenous. There are about eighty in the 
Baroda division and nearly all belong to the state. They are not 
used except for show in the great public processions and arena sports. 

If the cost of an elephant is only about Rs. 4000, its food and 
attendants necessitate an expenditure of over Rs. 3000 a year. 

Elephants are fed on wheat-cakes, grass, and the leaves of the tamarind 
and other acid trees. For this reason most of them are ordinarily 
kept in villages near the grass country, such as Sankheda and Dum4d_ 

The horses aud ponies of the country belonging to the well-to-do 
landowners are not well bred, and may be bought for Rs. 40. 

Horses are generally used for riing, seldom for driving and never for 
ploughing, but frequently they are employed as pack-horses. Horses 
of mixed breed are common, and there is some importation from 
K4thi4w4r and even from Arabia for the State Cavalry and the 
GAikwtLr stables. 

Of oxen there is the large kind used in ploughing and for 
driving, and the small hardy kind of quick steppers used only 
for driving.^ Both kinds are reared in the country, but the small 
breed has the more particular renown. The ordinary food of 
oxen is hay and millet-stalks, but when hard worked they are allowed 
a daily feed of bruised sesamum or gram. All agricultural work is 
performed by oxen, never by buffaloes or horses. A pair of 
indigenous oxen will fetch price in the market varying from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 250. A pair of driving bullocks from PetlAd will 
fetch over Rs. 500. A well-to-do cultivator generally keeps two 
cows and two she-buffaloes. Large herds of these animals are kept 
by professional herdsmen or RabAris, who sell their produce in the 
shape of clarified butter or ghi. The male offspring of the buffalo 
is generally kept from its mother’s milk and allowed to die of 
starvation. The milch kine reared in this district are, as a rule, lean, 
stunted and poorly fed. A cow costs from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 and gives 
from 2 to 8 shers of milk; a she-buffalo costs from Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 
and gives from 5 to 12 shers. The ordinary feed of the cow is made 
up of millet stalks and other corn refuse, while the buffalo is often 
fed with the husks of gram raw or boiled. Dry and liquid manures 
are employed in agricultural operations. The manure of catUe 





1 Farther infwnuttion i« given <si rattle in the Agricnltore chapter. 
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is also dried in cakes and used as fuel, and it is also made use of 
to cleanse the floors and walls of dwellings. The flesh of the animal 
is consumed by Dheds, while the hide is converted into country 
shoes. 

Asses are very largely employed, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Baroda, by potters and rice-husk sellers to carry burdens. These 
most useful animals can be purchased for Rs. 20, if of the best 
quality, and require no food but what they can themselves pick up 
on the roadside or fallow field. Goats and sheep are kept in large 
flocks by the Eabaris, who make of the wool a coarse cloth which is 
sometimes exported to Bombay. Their flesh is eaten by most classes, 
and their hides are either converted into the best kind of shoe- 
leather or exported to Bombay. Of all the domestic animals in the 
state the most useless and vicious is the dog. The city of Baroda 
suffers much from its plethora of dogs, the result of the mistaken 
piety of the GujarAti Vanias. 

The chief domestic animals of the Navsdri district are oxen, 
cows, buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, and asses. The oxen are of two 
kinds, the indigenous or talabda, and the large powerful oxen, or 
hedia, imported by travelling herdsmen from the northern district 
of Kadi and from other parts of northern Gujardt. A beast of the 
former class costs from Ks. 25 to Rs. 50, of the latter from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 90. The former lives about fifteen years, the latter not more 
than twelve. The cows and buffaloes are produced in the district 
itself; the former cost from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30, the latter from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 50. Except poor Kolis and Dublas, most cultivators have 
their own oxen and buffaloes. It is the custom of most village 
communities to keep a bull and a buffalo in the village at the 
common expense for breeding purposes. Sheep are for the most 
part purchased from the travelling herdsmen of northern Gujarat 
and cost from Rs. 4 to Rs, 7 each. Hens are reared by Parsis and 
Musalmdns for sale and consumption, and by the lower orders of 
Hindus, Rajputs, Kolis, Bhils, Chodhras, Machhis, Pdrdhis, Dhobis, ^ 
Dublas and Dheds for sale. 

The number of milch cattle in the Kadi division is larger than in 
any other part of GujarAt, and the breed is held to be very superior. - 
He-buffaloes are not used as draught cattle, and for the most part 
are allowed to die of want of milk soon after birth. The horses of 
the district are very poor beasts ; the Pdga horses and those 
employed by the mounted police and a few more are of a better stamp 
and are imported from KathiAwar. Camels were in very general use ■ 
till quite lately and they are still numerous, but the opening of the '■ 
RajputAna railway must tend in time to reduce their numbers, f 
Domestic fowls are kept by MusalmAns, and when they can afford, i 
them by VAghris, Bhils and Kolis. ? 

Felis tigris; the Panther, dipdo, Felis pardus; 
the Bear, rinchh, Hrsus labiatus ; the Boar, duhkar, Sns indicns j the 
Wolf, varu or Idndya, Canis pallipes; and the Hyaena, taras, Hymna 
striata, are of the bigger sort. The Jackal, sidl, Canis aureus; the Fox, f 
lokdi, Vulpes bengalensis; and the Hare, sasla, Lepus ruficaudatfls, 
are commonly met with throughout the country. In or near the Mahi f 
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and other rivers is the otter, pdnini hilddi, Lntra vulgaris. In the 
great trees the monkeys and flying foxes, Pteropus medius, swarm in 
great numbers. The monkeys everywhere vex the cultivator, robbing 
him of his tur, gram and pulses, but in some villages, such as 
Karndli and others in Sankheda and TilakvAda, this holy thief is 
worshipped and enjoys great immunity. 

His Highness Khanderav, who was very fond of sport, carefully 
cherished two boar preserves, one near the Jdmbva river some six 
miles from the capital, another at Dabka on the banks of the 
Mahi, eighteen miles from Baroda. The latter place still affords 
recreation to the sportsman; the former is no longer of any account. 
It is, however, still the custom of the Mahdraja to go out with great 
pomp once a year to Itola. Twenty elephants, preceded by a cloud 
of riders and flanked by two long lines of beaters, move majestically 
across the level cotton fields. A doe antelope or a timid hare 
occasionally tests the skill of the horsemen ; but the bag gives but a 
small return for the exertions of several hundred people, as it does not 
exceed a half a dozen birds struck by hawks and three or four hares 
which have been speared or knocked on the head with sticks. 
Fire-arms are reckoned too dangerous to be employed during this 
holiday outing. In the open country between Makarpura and Itola, 
from six to eight miles distant from Baroda, there are villages in or 
near which pig are to be found, which may be considered to be neither 
wild nor tame. The truth is that at one time the city was infested 
by great herds of pig who were its sole scavengers, and His Highness 
Khanderdv, when he rid the place of them, did not condemn the 
animals to death but to this exile. At Makarpura there are 
the still fine remains of a once magnificent preserve of Indian 
Antelope, Antilope bezoartica, which it is the custom of the 
Gdikwars to hunt with the chitdh, Felis jnbata. The latter 
animal is not indigenous to the country, but is obtained from the 
Niz4m’s country in the Deccan. Three years ago the Makarpura 
plain was much vexed by the presence of some wolves, who 
acquired a taste for human flesh during the famine times when 
strangers strove to reach Baroda from distant parts. They carried 
off several children, some of whom were fairly advanced in age. 

The sahar, Rusa aristotelis, is still found and so are the Blue Bull, 
nilgai, Portax pictus, and the Spotted Deer, chital, Axis maculatus. 
The Indian Gazelle, chinhdra, Gazella bennetii, and the Four-horned 
Deer, hekari, Tetraceros quadricornis, are also found. The most 
common deer is the antelope or kalidr, Antilope bezoartica. 

The spurwinged goose or nukta, the common grey goose, the 
barred-headed and the blackbacked goose come in the cold weather, 
as do the wild duck, the gadwall, the shoveller, pintail, pinkheaded 
duck, widgeon, common cotton and garganey teal, the tufted duck 
or golden eye, the redcrested and redheaded pochard, the mallard 
and the whistling teal, and ruddy shieldrake or BiAhmani duck. 
The spotted-biEed or grey duck is found all the year round. 

The pea-fowl is found in every village, and in some places it is 
wild. The large sand grouse is a rarer bird by far than the 
common sand grouse, feie red spur-fowl and the grey Jungle- 
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fowl are seen in the Navsdri forests. The grey and painted partridge 
are to be met with everywhere. The grey quail is a migratory 
bird, very plentiful in the neighbourhood of Baroda from November 
till February, the rain or blackbreasted quail remains all the year 
round and is very common, the jungle bush quail is also found, and 
much rarer the rock bush quail. The Indian bustard and the 
lesser florican, full, jack and painted snipe are all common, as are 
the Indian courier plover and the migratory golden and grey 
plovers. The Kentish and the Indian ringed plover, the bastard 
florican, and the red wattled and yellow wattled lapwing are also 
frequent. 

The most striking bird in Gujarat is the saras or Grus antigqne, 
but the common crane and pretty demoiselle crane also migrate into 
the country in the cold weather. Hawking has for a long time 
been a favourite amusement with the princes and nobles of Baroda. 
And for their amusement the Gaikwars have for many years bred 
pigeons and kept fighting cocks, fighting partridges, fighting quail 
and fighting nightingales. 

Fish are not generally eaten in GnjarAt, for they have a particular 
sanctity. Nevertheless the Md.chhi, the Koli, the Mnsalmdn and 
the Dhiinka will catch fish, and the Musalmdn, the Vagbri, the 
Koli, the Bhil, the Dhiinka the Gola, the Hajdm, the Rabdri, 
the Dhed and the Chamar will eat them. They are found in great 
abundance in the Mahi, in the Narbada, and in other rivers and large 
reservoirs such as the tank of M^.val and Fani. To kill or catch 
the fish not only are baited hooks, arrows and spears used by 
daylight and torch-light, but two sorts of nets, one nine feet long 
the other smaller and of a circular shape. In small ponds too they 
are caught in baskets of which the two mouths are open; these 
baskets are passed rapidly through the water and the fish entering 
by the larger mouth is caught at the other end. The professional 
fishermen on the Unchh are termed Bhois, on the Narbada they are 
called M^chhis. The chief edible fish in an inland river like the 
one first mentioned are four: the bilji, a dark coloured fish about 
two feet long and weighing a couple of shers ; the hudani, a flat 
broad fish white in colour, about 1 ^ feet long and weighing a couple 
of shers ; the dhebra and the gudada which are much smaller. In 
the Narbada between Chandod and Sinor are six kinds of fish: the 
shingdli, a dark fish often three feet long and weighing ten shers ; the 
padhau, which is as big and heavy though in shape flatter; the 
bashir which is also a very large fish ; the palva, the dodo and the 
gagro, of which the dodo alone equals the shingdli in size. 

Inland in the Navsari division fishing is carried on in the Puma, 
Mindhola and Ambika rivers, especially during the rainy and cold 
seasons. The chief fish are the boi or mullet, rdmas, jinglo at 
prawn, gari, hut,dhangri, ehashi, tarmoria, godra, palavdi, moria, 
bhdlit, hhanji, levta, bing or mudar, 1cadvari,jiptij and btimbla. The 
nets used are termed chhogio, ophar, punday and golva, the first 
three being hand nets and the last a st^e net, chiefly used by the 
fisherman of V4nsi, Borsi, and other villages on the sea coast. The 
chhogio is a conical net thrown by one man with a single rope and 
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is employed to catch small fish o.nly. The punday is often seventeen 
feet long and nineteen broad. As many of these nets are joined 
together as will span the river, which is then dragged for as 
great a distance as appears necessary. The ophar is thirty feet long 
by nine feet broad, and is let down the stream after having had its 
ends fastened to wooden pegs bnried in the river bed; it is chiefly 
employed to catch the tiny bhanji. 

The making of a net is an occupation which will take the fisherman 
and his family a twelvemonth. The fishermen are Mdchhis, Kolis 
and Dubl4s, but the Mdchhia are of two classes, the Dhimar who 
actually catch the fish and the Kada Machhis who undertake the 
sale of them in the market. Dublas and Kolis merely fish for their 
own consumption. The state derives no income from fisheries, but 
it lays a small tax of two annas a trip on every boat that goes out to 
sea for the purpose of fishing. 

The river fish in the northern or Kadi district need not be 
mentioned; in the tanks are found the pddi, the ndgra, the marel, the 
Tear, the ham, the singie, the dhehar, the supta, and the chdl. 


Chapter II. 
Production. 

Fish. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

The 1872 census gives a population of 2,004,442 souls or 454 
to the square mile.^ Of the total population 1,782,262 or 88'91 per 
cent were Hindus, 46,544 or 2*32 per cent Jains or Shrdvaks, 167,865 
or 8'37 per cent Musalmans, 7,413 or 0'37 per cent Parsis, 313 
Christians, and forty-five returned as Others. The 1881 census shows 
a slight increase, the total population numbering 2,185,005 souls or 
an increase of 9'00 per cent. Of the total number 1,954,390 were 
Hindus or an increase of 9 60 per cent over the 1872 figures, 
46,718 Jains or an increase of 0 37 per cent, 174,980 Musalmdns or 
an increase of 4‘23 per cent, 8118 Parsis or an increase of 9'51per 
cent, 771 Christians or an increase of 146‘32 per cent, and twenty- 
eight returned as Others. Of the 2,185,005 persons 1,139,512 or 
52'15 per cent were males and 1,045,493 or 47'85 per cent females: 

Baroda Census, 1872 and 1881. 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Aboriginal 

Tribes. 

Shri- 

vaks. 

Musal- 

mSkhS, 

Parsis. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Total. 

Houses. 

1872. 

Baroda 

Kadi 

Total of 1872... 

1881. 

NaTS&ri 

Baroda 

Kadi 

Amreli 

Total of 1881... 

Increase per 
cent 

210,596 

668,545 

762,438 

140,728 

rin 1872 the') 

I aboriginal | 
j tribes were \ 
j included in f 

1 the number 1 
L of Hindus. J 

1931 

10,700 

31,910 

2003 

21,665 

70,959 

57,298 

17,943 

7063 

344 

■” 6 

*'305 

3 

6 

241,255 

750,853 

851,648 

160,686 

51,309 

190,120 

259,464 

46,663 

1,783,307 


46,644 

167,865 

7413 

313 

2,004,442 

547,666 

164.102 

668,678 

893,978 

127,138 

91,317 

10,120 

85 

1667 

10,451 

32,126 

2474 

23,009 

70,949 

6^,206 

17,817 

\ 

7441 

613 

49 

15 

13 

690 

44 

24 

287,549 

761,501 

988,487 

147,468 

64,541 

223,620 

361,593 

55,956 

1,832,896 

101,622 

46,718 

174,980 

8,118 

771 

2,186,005 

705,616 

3'96 


0-37 

4-23 

9‘51 

146-32 

9*00 

*290 


* The ‘ house" of the last census does not bear the same meaning as the * house * of the first census. 
The figeoes tbe^ore do not bear comparison. 


The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1881, details 
of the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and 
sex: 


» The uea <rf the Baroda State is an unknown quantity. It is probable that the 
computation of the recent census is more accurate than that of the first census, but the 
exact figure is not known for certain. See above page 1, 
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Baroda Population, Divisional Details, 1881. 


DmsiOKa. 

I HINDUS. 

Up to twelve. 

Twelve to 
thirty. 

Above thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Persons. 

Amreii . 

19,931 

18A18 

24,777 

21,708 

21.768 

20,125 

66,476 

60,651 

127,127 

Kadi . 

161,72] 

150,828 

149,978 

134,177 

160,272 

146,091 

461,967 

431.091 

893,068 

Baroda . 

106,97J 

97,716 

122,169 

101,362 

133,167 

117,418 

362,299 

816,495 

678,794 

Nars&id . 

47,306 

46,366 

89,308 

37,171 

44,206 

42,064 

130,820 

124,591 

255,411 

Total ... 

335,931 

312,712 

336,227 

294,418 

349.404 

325,698 

1,021,662 

932,828 

1,954.390 


JAINS. 

Amreii . 

388 

446 

460 

352 

432 

3966 

12S0 

1194 

2474 

Kadi . 

4639 

4681 

6115 

4605 

6285 

6901 

16,039 

16,087 

32,126 

Baroda . 

1344 

1246 

1896 

1578 

2263 

2124 

5503 

4948 

10,451 

Navs&ri . 

216 

177 

362 

197 

403 

812 

981 

686 

1667 

Total ... 

6587 

6450 

7833 

6732 

9383 

9733 

23,803 

22,915 

46,718 


MUSALMA'NS. 

Amreii . 

2768 

2667 

3213 

2909 

8278 

2982 

9259 

8558 

17,817 

Kadi . 

10,475 

9822 

10,151 

9701 

11,256 

11,800 

31,882 

31,323 

63,205 

Baroda . 

10,860 

9674 

12,215 

10,718 

14,729 

13,253 

37,304 

33,645 

70,949 

Navs&ri . 

3561 

SlSl 

3668 

3612 

4186 

4498 

11,415 

11,694 

23,009 

Total ... 

27,164 

25,647 

29,247 

26,940 

33,449 

32,533 

1 

89,860 

85,120 

174,980 


CHRISTIANS. 

Amreii . 

1 

2 

7 

3 

8 

3 

16 

8 

24 

Kadi . 

4 

4 

14 

4 

15 

3 

83 

11 

44 

Baroda . 

61 

66 

281 

62 

198 

42 

540 

150 

090 

Navs&ri . 

4 

1 


3 

6 


9 

4 

IS 

Total ... 

70 

63 

302 

62 

226 

48 

598 

173 

771 


PA'KSIS. 

Amreii . 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

2 

10 

6 

15 

Kadi . 

4 

6 

14 

6 

12 

8 

80 

19 

49 

Baroda . 

106 

71 

126 

80 

154 

78 

384 

229 

613 

NaTBftri . 

1090 

1068 

935 

1196 

1222 

1930 

3247 

4194 

7441 

Total ... 

1200 

1145 

1078 

1284 

1393 

_1 

2013 

8671 

4447 

8118 



OTHERS. 

Amrdi 



6 

2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

11 

Kadi 


1 


1 

1 


3 

2 

R 

Baroda 




1 

3 


3 

1 

4 

Kaya&ri 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

8 

8 

Total ... 

1 

2 

9 

5 

8 

3 

18 

10 

28 





TOTAL. 

Amreii 

23,089 

21,934 

28,467 

24,976 

25,492 

28,510 

77,018 

70,420 

147,468 

Kadi . 

176,843 

165,236 

165,269 

148,494 

167,842 

164,803 

509,954 

478,533 

988,487 

B^eda 

118,843 

108i762 

136,686 

113,791 

150,604 

132,915 

406,033 

356,468 

761,501 

Nantri . 

62,178 

60,087 

44,274 

42,180 

50.025 

48,805 

146,477 

141,072 

287,549 

Total ... 

370,963 

346,019 

S74,6«6 

829,411 

393,883 

370,033 

1,139,512|1,045,483 

2^35,006 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 52‘15 and of females 47'85. Hindu males 
numbered 1,021,562 or 52-27 per cent, and Hindu females numbered 
932,828 or 47-73 per cent of the total Hindu population. Jain 
males numbered 23,803 or 50-95 per cent, and Jain females 22,915 
or 49-05 per cent of the total Jain population. Musalmdn males 
numbered 89,860 or 51*35 per cent, and Musalm^n females 85,120 
or 48*64 per cent of the total Musalman population. Christian 
males numbered 598 or 77*56 per cent, and Christian females 
numbered 173 or 22*43 per cent of the total Christian population. 
Pdrsi males numbered 3671 or 45*22 per cent, and Parsi females 
numbered 4447 or 54*78 per cent of the total P^rsi population. Other 
males numbered 18, or 64*28 per cent, and Other females numbered 
10 or 35*71 per cent of the total Other population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 9740 (males 
4897, females 4843) or 0*44 per cent of the total population. Of these 
932 (males 578, females 354) or 0*04 per cent were of unsound 
mind, 1714 (males 1064, females 650) or 0*08 per cent deaf-mute; 
6501 (males 2830, females 3671) or 0*29 per cent blind and 593 
(males 425, females 168) or 0*02 per cent lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religions class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total 
population omit religious distinctions but show the difference of 
sex .* 


Population by Age, 1881. 



Cbapttr in. 
Aipnlation. 

Census Details. 
1881. 


Health. 


Age. 
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Brahmans, 1881—continued. 







M&rv4di 

Total, 

including 



Southern 

Des^raded 

North crn 

Kshatris, 


Br&hmans. 

Sr&hmans 

Br^mans 

Br&hmans 

Brahmans. 

K4yastt» 

and 

Prabhus. 

B&roda City- 

Males . 

.. 

2705 

5783 

188 

916 

13 

10,376 

1961 

4960 

176 

308 

10 

8089 

Total ... 

4666 

10,743 

364 

1224 

23 

13,465 

Baroda Cantonment— 

84 

2 

3 

16 


106 

Females. 

21 

2 




31 

Total . 

105 

4 

3 

23 


137 

Kadi Division— 

25,646 

648 

2401 

294 

249 

29,628 

Females. 

25,310 

461 

2342 

156 

168 

28,766 

Total ... 

50,956 

1109 

4743 

450 

417 

58,394 

Amreli IKvirion— 




490 


7308 


4217 

386 

1923 


Females |. 

3341 

281 

1810 

167 

1 

6293 

Total .. 

8058 

667 

3733 

647 

3 

13,601 





2830 



Males .. 

66,756 

8499 

5290 

285 

75.121 

Females. 

52,556 

6853 

4997 

767 

183 

66,992 

Total .. 

109,312 

15,352 

10,287 

3087 

468 

142,113 


It will be seen from a consideration of the above statement that ; 
considerably more than two-thirds of the Brdhmans in the state are j 
Gujarat Brdhmans, and that the smaller proportion of females to | 
males among the foreign Brahmans points to the probability of the | 
fact that many of these foreigners are not established in the country. | 
More special attention will, therefore, be paid to the Gujarat I 
Brdhmans, but a few lines may be devoted to the others. There are ; 
in all 15,352 southern Brahmans in the state, and out of these 10,743, f 
of whom more than one-half are Deshasths, are to be found in the J 
city of Baroda. Of a total of 6853 female southern Brdhmans, I 
4960 reside in the city of Baroda. It may, therefore, be taken for ^ 
granted that the larger proportion of established southern Brdhmans ^ 
are at the capital, and that this is the consequence of the Mardtha f 
dominion in Gujardt, the Mardtha Brdhmans having followed their ' 
fellow-countrymen into the strange land. The last column of the 
statement comprises Brahma-Kshatris (1214), Kdyasth Prabhus , 
(2163), Kdyasths (190) and Vidurs (40). About one-half of the 
Kdyasth Prabhus are to be found in the city of Baroda, where the 
family of Rdvji Appaji, a Kdyasth Prabhu, once held high power. 

There are held to be 84 castes of Gujardt Brdhmans in the land, 
but no remark need be made of such castes as are not distinguished ; 
by number or social importance; and as the Kadi division possesses | 
a large proportion of Gujardt Brdhmans and a great varietjr -t 
of castes, the study made of the castes will be from the Kadi P 
point of view. It may further be premised that these castes do not, |' 
point to any radical difference in religion. Brdhmans may be : 
followers of Shiv or of Vishnu, and in Gujardt the worshippers of the 
former aspect of the deity far outnumber the Vaishnavs. But 
the worship has nothing to do with the caste, for in the same caste ‘ 
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there may be found followers of Vishnu and followers of Shiv.^ 
Castes differ from each other in matters of social usage. They are 
separated from each other by some historical event, each caste 
having seceded from a parent body under peculiar circumstances 
and for certain purposes which have subsequently influenced its 
whole career. Each caste holds aloof from others with greater or 
less exclusiveness, and in one point there is a barrier between each 
and every caste : intermarriage is forbidden. In matters of food and 
drink the Ndgar and Sd.chora Brdhmans are the most exclusive, and 
do not admit any other caste to their meals. The Shrimdli, Audich, 
Disdvd.!, GomtivAl, Modh, Shrigod, Jhdlora, Bhatmevdda, Vdyada 
and Dhinoja Brdhmans eat together, but hold themselves aloof 
from all other castes whom they consider as inferior to themselves. 

Excepting a few NAgars the bulk of Gujarat Brdhmans are either 
cultivators or religious mendicants. The latter will, however, only 
accept alms from Brahmans or Hindus of the higher castes, and any 
one detected in accepting a gift from a Shudra or low-caste person or, 
at any rate, from a member of one of the depressed classes, loses his 
social status. As a rule the remarriage of widows is forbidden, but 
when such is the custom in any caste, special mention will be made 
of the fact. 

In this state the chief sub-divisions of the Ndgar Brdhmans are 
the Visnagara, Vadnagara and S^thodra Ndgars. There are few 
Chitroda, and still fewer Prashnora and Barad Ndgars. A glance 
at the tabular statement on castes will show that there are 6665 
Visnagara Ndgars, of whom 6511 are in the northern division j 
2226 Vadnagara NAgars, of whom 888 are in the Kadi or northern 
and 1148 in the central division; 693 S^thodra Ndgars, of whom 
557 are in the central division; and only 236 Chitroda, 114 
Prashnora and 4 Bdrad Ndgars throughout the state. The Ndgars 
rank themselves above all other Brdhmans, and they are undoubtedly 
a shrewd and intelligent people. They have an engaging address 
and their women are comely. Their chief claim to notice lies in 
their skill in advancing themselves into power at the different 
native courts of Gujardt and KAthidwdr. It cannot be said that the 
Baroda state has ever been seriously affected by their intrigues, 
though at one time they gave the Residents at Baroda, and more 
especially Mr. Sutherland and Colonel Outram, a great deal of 
trouble; but in other states they managed at one time or another 
to secure an immense ascendancy by their daring and skill. The 
educated men of the caste generally enter state service, the 
poorer are cultivators. The original seat of the N4gar caste is 
vadnagar, and the Vadnagara Brdhmans rank themselves above 
other Ndgars. The Visnagards once belonged to Vadnagar, but 
they accepted nlma in the shape of lands from Visal Dev, the Kngly 
founder of Visnagar, and then took the name they still bear. The 


Chapter IIL 
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Ndgart . 


* The followers of Shiv are known by the horizontal mark on the forehead, the 
followers of Vishnu by the perpendicular mark. The former wear a necklace made 
of the rudra berry, the latter one made of the tuM. Both have the sacred thread 
paaring over the left shoulder down to the waist All wear the same round turba^ 
which is generally red, a white or green turban denoting that the wearer is in 
mourning, though most old Brdhmans discard the showy colour. The attf^aVia, 
coat, dupatta, shoulder-cloth, and dhoti, waistcloth, complete the dress. 
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Kiiiimans. 

Ndgars. 

Audichs. 


Sdjgors. 

Unevdls. 

TapoMana. 


SAchorda. 

SkrimdUa, 


Sathodrds take their names from Sdthod, a village near Dabhoi, and 
became a separate caste in a manner and owing to circumstances 
similar to those which induced the "Visnagaras to secede. The 
Visnagar^aud Sdthodrds may accept food from Vadnagara Ndgars, 
but are not permitted to be donors of food. Visnagaras and 
Sdthodrds may not eat together, or accept water from each other. 
The Bdrads were once Ndgars, it is said, but they married into 
strange castes. Widow marriage is permitted among them. Their 
women dress scantily and have a poor name for chastity. 

The Audich Brdhmans are more numerous than any other caste 
of Brdhmans. There are 5915 Tolakiya Audich Brdhmans in 
the state, mostly in the central division; there are 41,859 Sahasra 
Audich Brdhmans, of whom 29,492 are in the northern division 
and over 7000 in the central division, 2024 in the southern and 
2726 in the Amreli division. The Audich Brdhmans are so 
called because Mul Edj invited them to Sidhpur in the Kadi division 
in the year a.d. 942, and they immigrated thither from the north 
to do honour to the celebrated Mahddev temple called the Rudra 
Mdl. The Sahasras are so called because tradition says that the 
immigrants numbered one thousand and obtained as many villages 
froni the great king Mul Rdj. The Tolakiya Audich Br^mans are 
so called because a band of the newcomers refused the gifts of 
Mul Rdj, and so separated from the rest. 

Among the degraded Brdhmans mentioned in the tabular 
statement are the Rdjgors, of whom there are 998 in the state, 
almost all in the Amreli division. These Audichs once held the 
honorable position of priests to kings, but they lost their status 
among Brdhmans when they took to smoking, and permitted the 
remarriage of widows. The Unevdl Brdhmans may be classed among 
the Au^ch, their name being taken from Una, near Sihor, in 
Crohelvdd. There are 1534 Unevdls in the state, of whom 569 are 
in the Amreli division in Kdthidwdr and 830 in the central division. 
The Tapodhans may also be considered a sub-caste of the 
Audich Brdhmans, though they are classed among degraded 
Brdhmans. Unlike others of the caste, they have a custom of 
accepting food and other articles offered to Mahddev. They also 
permit the remarriage of widows. There are 5187 Tapodhans in 
the state, of whom 4049 belong to the northern division. Finally 
the Kthatids, numbering 2247 souls, and found chiefly in Amreli, 
are classed among deg^ed Brdhmans because they accept alma 
from low-caste people, tailors, cobblers, and artizans, and attend the 
funeral ceremonies which take place on the eleventh and twelftii 
days. It is said that originally they were not Brd hmans at aU but 
Targdlds, a clasa of ba^, and it is only lately that they have 
asserted themselves to be Brdhmans. But no other Brdhman will 
consort with a Kdratia. They follow every kind of trade and are 
ready to take state service. 

T^re m-e 284 Sdchora Brdhmaus in the state, almost all to be 
found in the northern division. They are an exclusive caste and 
come from Sdchor in Mdrwdr. There are 1771 Shrimdli Brdhmans 
whose origin is from Shrimdl in Mdrwdr, soon afterwmrds called 
Pui^pmdl and Fnlmdl and in more recent times Bhinmdl, each 
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nBine being given to the place on the commencement of a new yug 
or epoch. Of the Shrimdlis 1275 are in the northern division and 
357 in the central division. There are also 120 Disdvdl Brdhmans 
in the northern and central divisions, whose place of origin is Deesa. 
There are 133 Gomtivals, almost all in the northern division, who 
must have immigrated into Gujardt in search of alms. It is not 
known that any monarch invited them to come. The Modh Brdhmans 
come from the town of Modhera, once an important place, in the 
Vaddvli sub-division. Of the six sub-castes there are to be found 
in the state the Chaturvedi who are proficient in the four Veds, the 
Trivedi who know three, the Jethi who are wrestlers and stiR possess 
an indm village, and the Dhinoja Brdhmans who inhabit Dhinoj in the 
Vaddvli sub-division of the northern division. The Dhinoja were 
till far into this century professional thieves and murderers who receiv¬ 
ed the protection of the Gaik war on condition of paying him a tax 
and of respecting the subjects of the state. Their depredations 
spread far and wide. There are 11,588 Modh Brdhmans in the state, 
of whom 5473 are in the northern division, 2399 in the southern, and 
3106 in the central division. There are 2425 Shrigod Brdhmans in 
the state, of whom 957 are in the central division and 660 in the city 
of Baroda, 365 in the Amreli, and 423 in the northern divisions. 
They are said to have come originally from Kurukshetra, now 
known as the state of Ndbha in the Punjdb. The Brdhmans from 
Meyw4r are numbered 6719, of whom 4531 are in the northern 
division and 1900 in the central division. They are mostly 
Bhatmev4d4s. 

It remains but to record the castes which are numerous in the 
other divisions. The Jdmbu Brdhmans, who come from Jambusar 
in the Broach British division, number 4012, and are all or almost 
all to be found in the central division or at the capital. Of 
920 Vdlmik or Valam Brdhmans 831 are in the central division. Of 
1440 Ndndora Brdhmans 1427 are in the central division. Of 1245 
Chovisa Brahmans 1241 are in the central division. Of 3895 
Kheddvdl Brdhmans 3456 are in the central division, 292 in the 
Amreb, and 73 in the southern and northern divisions, respectively. 
There are also 500 Brdhmans of Borsad in the central division. 

In the southern division the Andvala Brdhmans are far the most 
numerous, nor are they to be found in any other part of the state. 
Of 10,335 Andvala Brahmans 10,247 are in the Navsdri division, and 
in that division there are but 15,629 Brdhmans of all castes. Some 
account of them is given in the chapter on Places of Inter^t. 

Mention has not yet been made of some castes whidi are to be 
found chiefly in Kdthiawdr. Of 99 GimAr^s 92 are in Amreli; of 
1831 Guglis all but one are in Amreli; of 423 Kandolia Brahmans 
354 are in Amreli, and, strangely enough, 65 in the southern division. 
There are also 107 Sorathia Brahmans in the Amreli division. 

The V4yad4s (41), of whom there are a very few in the northern 
division, start from Vayad, once a great city in the Pattan sub¬ 
division. The Jhalora Brdhinans (183) come from Jhdlor in RMhan- 
pnr, whence they were driven out by the Musalm4ns. The town was 
once known as Balkhipnr. The I^shkama Brdhmans are so crfled 
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from a temple to Brahma near a tank named Pushkar, three miles 
from Ajmir. Of 357 Bhargav Brdhmans, 330 are found in the 
southern division. 

The PAndes were originally Shrimdli Brdhmans, and emigrated 
from Mahdlakshmi’s temple in Shrimdl, Mdrwdr. This happened in 
the time of Kumdr Pdl who caused them to adopt the Jain religion, 
of which he was a zealous follower. Since then they have been held 
to be Jains rather than Brdhmans. 

The census returns give 104,747 persons of this class, of whom 
45,844 are in the northern division, 12,294 in the Amreli division, 
22,903 in the central division, 15,692 at the capital, and 7249 in 
the southern division. They are mostly Bajputs, of whom there are 
79,853 in the state, inclusive of 44,387 in the northern division, and 
23,319 in. the central division. There are Mardthds who class 
themselves as Rajputs and number 19,413, of whom 13,025 are at the 
capital, the seat of the conqueror of the country. In the same way, 
of 2116 Kshatri Hindustmiis 1066 are in the central division. It 
is easy, therefore, to see who are the old feudal classes and who 
belong to the body brought in by the Mardtha invader or supported 
by him. To the former belong the K4this as well as most of the 
Rajputs. There are 3325 K^this in the state, all in the Amreli 
division. 

The Brdhmans assert that the Kshatri or ancient warrior class 
no longer exists, and that the castes which at present go by that 
name are really descendants of the domestic slaves of Rajput princes 
whose dynasties have become extinct. The tradition is that the 
great Brdhman king Parashrdm so completely annihilated the 
Kshatris, that no trace of them was left. But the king RAm, who 
came after ParashrAm, was a Rajput (Kshatri), and, in later times, 
Mul RAj and his successors were all Rajput princes. It may, 
therefore, be concluded, not that the Kshatri caste has become 
extinct, but that it was temporarily depressed by ParashrAm. The 
Rajputs themselves at any rate pride themselves on ranking below 
BrAhmans only. The ambition of parents of moderate means is 
to see their daughters well settled in life, married to ThAkors and 
landed proprietors who are to be met with on this side of GujarAt. 
For this purpose, the physical training of a Rajput girl begins when 
quite young. To make her attractive in appearance, according to 
the Rajputs’ notions of beauty, her limbs are not allowed to attain 
their natural development, and the feet and waist are artificially 
shortened. Owing, however, to the heavy expenses inseparable from 
the marriage of a Rajput maiden, not a few remain unmarried and 
die old maids. The expenses chiefly consist in presents to bards 
and singers, and fall on both sides. For the bridegroom, however, 
the custom is to evade them by sending his sword to the bride’s 
house, instead of being present in person during the marriage 
ceremony. There is no such means of escape for the bride’s parents, j 
and for this reason many a girl remains unwed. I 

The Rajputs are followers of Shiv. In appearance they are |. 
mardy md rather prepossessing. They aU wear beards, but to 
distinguish themselves from MusalmAns in this respect, they separate 
the heard below the chin. They are courteous and polite in their 
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ways, and are respectful to women. This latter fact, or zenana 
exclusiveness, perhaps accounts for a custom which is only observed 
among Rajputs, viz., that of the males drawing and bringing home 
the water required for household purposes. In their houses they are 
neat and cleanly, and take a delight in arranging their copper pots 
so as to make as bright a show as possible. Their dress consists of 
a piece of white cloth from six to eight yards in length, loosely wound 
round the head and surmounted by another piece of coloured cloth, of 
the coat, angarTcha, and trowsers. They wear anklets, and always 
carry arms, if it is only a rusty unserviceable sword. They are very 
kind to their horses, and take pride in them. Many landed proprie¬ 
tors own studs and possess fine specimens of country-bred horses. 
They are exceedingly sensitive in matters relating to female honour ; 
and a man however distantly related to a woman who has dishonoured 
herself, considers it incumbent on him to destroy her and her seducer. 
Widow marriage is strictly prohibited among the higher families, 
but there is no such prohibition for the bulk of the caste. The 
following are the chief Rajput clans : Chavda, Solanki, Vd,ghela, 
Songad, Makv^ina, Rdthod, Parmdr, Gohel, Jhfila, Chohan, Tuar, 
Harashi, Sodria, Bhathi, Daima, Padhiar, Hadidl, Devda, Dodia, 
Bihola, Rdna, Thokia, Jddeja, Ddgh, Lakam, Mori, Humad, Pesran, 
Hdtha, Vaish, Vtimla, Uddvat, Ranrdthod, Tdntol, Pdlonia, Rdval, 
Vezania, Chanddvrat, and Revod. Intermarriage is permitted 
among all the clans, nor is there any prohibition as regards 
accepting food and water from one another. The marriage expenses 
among the Rajputs are so very heavy that some of the clans, as 
the Dodia for instance, take their wives from the Bhds, Kolis, and 
other similar classes. 

After the Kshatris come the Vanias or Vaishyas, as the class to 
which they belong is called. Vd,nias of more than thirty sub-divisions 
are found in the state, and it has been said that many Brdhman 
castes have their corresponding Vdnia castes. By occupation the 
Vdnid,s are petty shopkeepers, traders, moneylenders and bankers ; 
the first mentioned class being found in every village, large or 
small. They have no rivals in the northern division, but in the 
southern division they are being elbowed out by the Mdrvddis. The 
Vdnifis are never cultivators, but form the complement of the 
agricultural population in a village community. It often happens, 
however, that in the course of their transactions as moneylenders, 
they become owners of land, in which case they make it over for 
cultivation to some of the village Kanbis for a share of the produce. 
Their dress does not differ from that of the Brdhmans, whom they 
also somewhat resemble in their marriage customs and social inter¬ 
course. The remarriage of widows is prohibited, as also inter¬ 
marriage among the different sub-castes. The Vdnids are either 
Meshri or Jain; the chief sub-divisions among them are Ndgar, 
Modh, DisAvM, Khaddyata, Jhdlora, Shrimdli, Ldd, Kapol, Mevada, 
Porv&d, and Sorathiya. 

There are 4686 N4gar Vdnids in the state, of whom 4110 are in 
the northern district, 58 in the southern, 242 in the central division, 
and 269 at the capital. N4gar Y4ni4s are either Dasa Nigars or 
B283—8 
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Visa N^garSj and belong to the Vaishnav or Shrdvak sect. Their 
occnpation is generally that of traders or clerks in state and 
merchants’ ofi&ces. Eemarriage of widows and intermarriage with 
other castes are prohibited. Like the Brahmans of the same name, 
they are shrewd and intelligent. There are 956 Vdyadas in the state, 
of whom 445 belong to the northern division, 52 to the central divi¬ 
sion, and no less than 458 to the capital. The Vdyada Vdnids come 
from Vdyad, a town in Pattan. A curious marriage custom obtains 
among these people. It is said that before the ceremony can take 
place, the bridegi’oom must betake himself to a point in the public 
streets where four roads meet, and bathe there. Another usage, 
peculiar to the Vdyada Vdnids, is that after a boy and girl have 
been betrothed, no subsequent misconduct on the part of the former 
can annul the connection. There are 3697 Modh Vdnias in the 
state, of whom 1170 out of a total number of 4078 Vdnias in the division 
belong to AmreU, 463 to the northern division, 208 to the southern, 
1192 to the central division and 648 to the capital. The Modh 
Vdnids are from Modhera, a town in the Vaddvli sub-division. To 
show the minute way in which castes are sub-divided in Gnjardt, it 
may be mentioned that the Modh Vdnids have separated themselves 
into six different communities, each of which keeps itself aloof 
from the rest. The Disdvdls are inhabitants of Deesa. Of 9556 no less 
than 6543 belong to the northern division, while 2510 belong to the 
central division and 474 are at the capital. The Khaddyatas number. 
3421, of whom 725 belong to the northern division, 196 to the . 
southern, and 2345 to the central division, while 125 are at the 
capital. Their occupation is that of petty traders, dealing in cloth, 
grocery, &c. A bride is obtained only on the payment of money to 
the bride’s parents according to the means of the bridegroom, and 
the position in life of the former. The name Kampdni is said 
to have thus originated: years ago there were no correct scales 
in the province 6t for the weighing of costly exciseable articles. 
Some enterprising parties who set up accurate scales then obtained 
the exclusive right of weighing taxable goods. The monopoly 
continued till very lately, and was done away with only on the 
introduction of the revised customs arrangements. The original 
monopolists and their descendants came to be known as Kampdnis, 
from kampdn meaning a pair of scales. Jhaloras are Vdnids from ; 
Jhdlor, under Rddhanpur. They number 2649, of whom 869 are in 
the northern division, 1596 in the central division and the remaining 
184 at the capital. Kandoi Vdnids are those who prepare and sefi 
sweetmeats. Of 4422 Shrimdlis, 411 are in the Amreli, 1286 in 
the northern, 150 in the southern, 1280 in the central division. Mid “i 
1276 at the capital. Of 1462 Porvdds, 693 are in the northern, 23| 
in the southern, 395 in the central division and 849 at the cajutal.^ 
The Kapol (2072) and Sorathia (398) are found in the Amrdi;; 
division. These two sub-divisions of Vdnids are well known 
^mbay for their intelligence, enterprise and commercial activity# 
The Meshri (662), the Gujar (46) and the Umad (24) are chiOT’ 
found in the northern division. The Nddora (23), the Agarvdl (5f 
and the Nima (71) are confined to the central division. The Haison^: 
(18) are found in the northern division. The Bdj numbering 1381 
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persons belong to the southern and central divisions. Of 13 
Narsingpura, 8 are in the northern and 5 in the central division. 

The remaining Vdnids are classed under different names. Of 640 
Mevddds, 141 are in the southern and 470 in the central division. Of 
459 PdnchdiS, 296 are in the northern division. The chief Vdnias of 
the southern division are Lads. There are but 2887 Vdnias in the 
whole division, but 1773 are L4ds. There are 10,306 in the state, 
of whom 108 are in Amreli, 214 in the northern, 5181 in the central 
division, and 3023 at the capital. It is also noteworthy that the 
Vanias at the capital are mostly L4ds or Shrimdlia, for, out of a total 
of 7087, there are 3023 L4ds and 1276 Shrimdlis, the rest being 
Vayadds, Modhs and Disdvals. 

Of 1513 Bhdtias, 516 belong to Amreli and 609 to the northern 
division. Of 8832 Lavdnds, 6153 belong to Amreli, 752 to the 
northern and 1609 to the central division. 

To sum up, of 57,027 persons of both sexes belonging to the 
commercial class, 10,747 belong to Amreli, 17,726 to the northern, 
3058 to the southern, 17,291 to the central division, and 8084 to the 
capital. 

The agricultural and pastoral classes of both sexes are returned 
at 482,928 persons, of whom 35,736 belong to Amreli, 269,722 
to the northern, 19,423 to the southern and 158,047 to the central 
division. Amon^ the Kanbis who number 391,984 persons or 
81T6 per cent of the agricultural and pastoral classes, there are three 
sub-castes, namely. Leva, Kadva and Anjna. Of both sexes there 
are 185,364 Leva Kanbis in the state chiefly in the central division. 
In the Amreli division there are 22,264, in the northern 25,138, 
in the southern 8142, and in the central division 126,388, while 3425 
are at the capital. The Kadva Kanbis number nearly as many, but 
they are mostly in the northern division. There are in the state 
175,264 of both sexes. Of these Amreli has 1140, the southern 
division 4054, the central division 7053, the city no less than 2104, 
while the northern division contains 160,903. ITiere are only 30,402 
Anjna Kanbis, nearly all of whom are in the northern division which 
contains 29,155. The southern division has 918 and the central 
division 301. Besides these three classes there are the Uda Kanbis, 
954 strong, mostly in the southern division. There are in the state 
291 Kanbis from the Deccan, and 188 Hindustani and 179 M4rv4di 
Kanbis. As regards religious faith, they are either Shaivs or 
Vaishnavs. The Kadva and Leva Kanbis accept food and water from 
each other, though intermarriage is not permitted. The Anjna 
Kanbis, however, are considered an inferior caste by the other two. 
The dress of the Kanbis consists of a piece of white cloth wrapped 
round the head by way of a turban; of a waistcoat as distinguished 
from the coat, angarkha, which reaches down to the knee, and the 
dhoti, waistcloth. 

The Leva Kanbis spend extravagant sums at their funeral cere¬ 
monies, but their marriage expenses are comparatively moderate. 
The Salvis numbered by the census at 1026, of whom 884 are in 
the northern and 112 in the central division, are weavers of silk- 
cloth. It is said that there were originally no weavers of this class 
in Pattan, and that Mul RS.j invited a few from the south-east of 
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India to settle in his kingdom. The newcomers, being strangers 
to Gujardt, could not intermarry with other castes, and were debarred 
from every other kind of intercourse. Mul Rdj interfered on their 
behalf, and forced the Leva Kanbis to associate with them in all 
matters, and to reckon them as of their own caste. From that time 
the Sdlvis and the Leva Kanbis have virtually belonged to one and 
the same class. In their own country the Salvis were Vaishya, or 
belonged to the trading caste, like the Vanias on this side of the 
country. In the census they are classed among artizans. 

The Kadva Kanbis are frank and simple in their ways, and re¬ 
markably fond of their cattle. They are heavy in gait and appearance, 
and strong and sinewy, but timid by nature. Unlike Kanbis of other 
castes, they are said to be filthy in their habits. Their women are 
frank and very hospitable. Among the Kadva Kanbis marriages 
take place once every ten or twelve years only. The date is fixed 
thus. Unjha, in Sidhpur, is the seat of Pdrvati, or the goddess Uma. 
Every tenth or twelfth year, the headman of the village makes out a 
number of slips of paper on some of which the writing is in favour of 
marriage being permitted that year, and in others the reverse. 
These papers are then thrown in a heap before the goddess, and 
children are selected to piek up a few. Thrice is this done, and 
papers are then opened, then if the larger number contains the 
afiSrmative inscription, as somehow or other always happens to be the 
case, the goddess is supposed to have granted permission for the 
celebration of marriages in that particular year. The joyful news 
is communicated to Si places where there may happen to be a 
community belonging to the caste. A date is fixed on which day 
alone all marriages can take place, and as soon as it has been pub¬ 
lished, parents busy themselves arranging matches. The father of 
the bride gives a rupee to the bridegroom, and the betrothal is com¬ 
plete. But there is a curious antecedent condition which must be 
fulfilled by the bridegroom’s parents. It is that the latter should 
give their own daughter, or failing that a near relative, in marriage 
to the bride’s brother, or other male relative. If the bridegroom's 
parents are unable to satisfy this obligation from any cause, it is 
arranged either that they should pay a sum of money to the bride’s 
parents, or agree to give in marriage the first daughter that may be 
bom to their son. As all marriages take place on one and the same 
day only, the expenses must necessarily be small, and the custom 
very probably originated from this consideration. It is usual among 
Hindus for the bridegroom to parade the streets on horse-back; but 
a village can hardly afford the number of horses adequate to the re¬ 
quirements of the marriage day. The bridegrooms, therefore, are 
all packed in a cart, in which way they parade the street with the 
village band playing in advance. The concern and difliculties of a 
mother who has many marriageable daughters are endless. Some¬ 
times she cannot find husbands for all her daughters, and as she 
cannot bear the idea of their remaining single for another ten or 
twelve years, she has recourse to one of several expedients. The 
inost common one is for her to bribe a man, whether married or 
smgle, to go through the marriage ceremony with the daughter for 
whom she has failed to find a husband. The day after, the man 
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renounces his claim to the girl, who is then considered a widow. As 
a widow can remarry at any time, the parents find a husband for her 
at their leisure. When a man cannot be found, the practice is to 
substitute a bunch of fiowers, and the marriage ceremony proceeds. 
The next day, by which time the flowers have begun to fade, they 
are thrown into a well, and the bride of yesterday is supposed to 
have become a widow. On the common marriage-day the Brdhmans 
are necessarily very busy, and it is said that one man gets through 
as many as a hundred ceremonies. The marriage expenses are 
usually light, but they are very heavy on the occasion of the birth 
of the first child, when the wife’s parents have to feast their friends 
and relatives, and to send back their daughter to her husband’s 
house with suitable presents, which always consist of articles of daily 
household use.^ 

The Anjna Kanbis resemble the Rajputs in appearance, and like 
them consume animal food and drink spirits. They are braver and 
manlier than the Kadva Kanbis, though, as a caste, they are regarded 
as inferior both to the Leva and Kadva Kanbis who are strict 
vegetarians. 

There are in the state 4619 Mdlis, of whom 2467 are in the 
northern, 1846 in the central and 237 in the southern division. 
These gardeners are either Shaiv or Vaishnav. They are sometimes 
cultivators and cart-drivers. In their dress and appearance they 
resemble the Leva Kanbis. There are in the state 5633 Sathvards 
of both sexes, all of whom are in the northern division, except 241 
to be found in Amreli. The Sathvaras resemble Kanbis in dress, 
religious belief and occupation. Some of them are bricklayers. 
There are 9854 Kdchhias of both sexes in the state, 6660 of whom 
are in the central division and 1562 at the capital. There are 
besides 1297 in the southern and 296 in the northern division. They 
are Shaivs by religion. Their occupation is to sell green vegetables; 
but a few are cultivators and some are dyers. 

There are in the state 54,505 Rabaris of both sexes, most of whom 
dwell in the northern division. The census returns 44,318 in the 
northern, 3162 in the Amreli, 6533 in the central and 453 in the south¬ 
ern division. There are also 7401 BharvAds in the state,2808 of whom 
are found in the Amreli, 1141 in the northern, 2498 in the southern 
and 954 in the central division. The Rabdris and Bharv^ds are 
owners of flocks of sheep, milch-cows, camels, &c. They are nomads 
and wander from village to village in search of pasturage. They 
are dull and unintelligent people, their dress is rough and slovenly, 
their hair uncombed. Like the Kolis they are not particular as to 
their religious belief. Their food is chiefly the milk they draw from 
their sheep and cattle. They are never so happy as during their 
migrations, when the whole household takes shelter under what is a 
mere basket; when they stay for any length of time in their own 
villages they become a nuisance to the cultivators, into whose fields they 
let their cattle stray to the destruction of the crops. These people 
nre sometimes, though but rarely, cultivators. The corresponding 
class in the Amreli division, the great camel breeders, are the Ahirs, 
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of whom there are 4658 in the state, almost all in Amreli. There 
are also 56 Hindustani Ahirs in the state. 

There are in the state Dhangars and Gavlis from the Deccan. 
Of the latter there are only 60, of the former 979 of whom 308 are 
in the Amreli and 491 in the Navsdri division. There are in the- 
state 760 Vanjdrds, 358 of whom are in the southern division. The 
SagdriAs belong entirely to the Amreli division. There are 1124 in 
the state. There are also 632 Khamdrs all in the northern division. 

Fishing and navigating people (14,835) belong to three classes. 
There are 1456 Kharvds of whom 404 are found in the Amreli division 
and 894 at the capital. There are 4070 Bhois, of whom 2337 are in 
the central, 444 in the northern division, and 1070 at the capital. 
There are 9309 MAchhis, of whom 3747 are in the southern and 5164 
in the central division, while 383 are at the capital. Mention has been 
made of these castes in the chapter on Production. It may be added 
that the Bhois are also palanquin-bearers. Their women have a 
curious habit of searching in the mud of the streets for the filings of 
the goldsmith’s or silversmith’s work. 

The census returns 160,217 Hindus of both sexes as belonging 
to the artizan class. The northern division possesses no less than 
88,996, the central division 28,786, the capital 11,203, the southern 
division 14,483, and the Amreli division 16,749, The largest castes 
of artisans are the Kumbhdrs or potters, the Suthdrs or carpenters, 
the Luhdrs or blacksmiths, the Darjis or tailors, the Ghdnchis or oil- 
pressers, the Mochis or shoemakers, the Sonis or gold and silversmiths, 
the Khatris or weavers, the Bhavsdrs (Ohhipas) or calico-printers, the 
Kansdrds or coppersmiths, the Saldts or stone-cutters and masons 
and the Kadiyds or bricklayers. The following brief statement is 
therefore appended, showing the strength of each caste in each 
division, both sexes being computed : 

Artisans, 1881. 


Castb. 

Amreli. 

North¬ 

ern. 

South¬ 

ern. 

Central. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Sonis .. 

1433 

4411 

985 

3060 

1751 

11,630 

Kans&riis. 

209 

1490 

395 

243 

482 

^19 

Lnh&rs . 

1341 

14,928 

794 

4088 

839 

21,980 

Kadiy&s. 

KanK>b6r8 

205 

817 

12 

124 

no 

1268 

6058 

25,685 

3673 

7022 

1176 

43,513 

Snth&rs . 

2131 

13,626 

1875 

6293 

1079 

2S'904 

Kbatria . 

1694 

395 

1035 

299 

547 

8870 

8dlvis . 


884 

30 

112 


Bh&vB&rs (Chhipa) 

6 

6534 

840 

1313 

219 

7911 

DarjU . 

1777 

8163 

1698 

2249 

874 


Ohinchis... 

32 

7090 

1466 

1063 

1775 


Mochis . 

1803 

3407 

1220 

1857 

721 

90OA 

Salats ... 

9 

677 

23 

366 

220 

1295 


There are 600 Deccan Sonis at the capital and in the southern 
division, 84 Mdrvddi and 18 Hindustdni Sonis. There are 392 
Chunards in the central division and at the capital. There are 1521' 
Kaldls, of whom 845 are in the northern and 613 at the capifad.' 
[^ereareSldDabgars, of whom 543 are in the northern and 247 in 
the central ^vision. They deal in leather, make leather scales, the 
great bags for drawing water from wells, &c. 
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The castes of artizans do not intermarry. As a rule the members 
of one caste will not accept food or water from those of another. 
The remarriage of widows prevails among all these castes except Sonis. 
A few particulars are added on some of these castes. The Sonis are 
divided into several sub-castesj such as the Shrimdli, Tdgad, Ghdti, 
Mastan, Parajia, Meth and Bhdtia. They resemble the Vdnids in 
dress and appearance, and by occupation are gold and silversmiths. 
The Kansards are mostly Vaishnav in religion and by occupation 
they are coppersmiths. The sub-castes are termed Gnjardti, Maru 
and Deccan. The Luhars are ironsmiths. They worship Edm. 
There are Gujar and Mdrvddi Luhdrs. In their dress they resemble 
the Brdhmans and Vdnids. They are said to have been originally 
Eajputs. Brides can only be obtained by purchasing them from 
their parents. The Kumbhars, potters, are worshippers of Devi. 
They eat with Eajputs, Luhdrs and Hajams. Their sub-castes are 
Gnjar, Vdthdr and Mavasla. The Darjis were originally Eajputs. 
The Khatris, who wear the sacred thread, are weavers of silk as well 
as cotton. Their marriage expenses are notoriously heavy. The 
Kharddis (76) are turners. The Mochis are Vaishnav, as are the 
Ghdnchis. The Galidrds (176), who are also Vaishnav, are dyers of 
cloth. 

The census returns under this head only 32,671 persons of whom 
29,071 are Gujardti Hajams. The Hajdms are thus dispersed: 
15,545 belong to the northern division, 9180 to the central division 
and 916 to the capital j the rest are elsewhere. The Dhobhis number 
2872. It should be borne in mind that the Hajdms are important 
village servants, who are not only barbers but torch-bearers and 
often cultivators. It is only now and then that they can be said to 
enter menial serAdce. Khavds (215) belong to Amreli. 

There are in the state 21,280 Bhdts of both sexes, of whom 11,606 
are males and 9674 females. There are 306 in the Amreli, 13,755 
in the northern, 6921 in the central and 298 in the southern division. 
The Bhdts, or professional bards and singers, are Vaishnavs and 
find employment at the courts of native princes or in the famihea 
of private gentlemen. Many go from place to place and earn a living 
by reciting the pedigrees and family achievements of those from 
whom they ask alms. They wear on their persons a variety of 
ornaments, such as the earring, anklets, necklace, &c., and by 
way of arms, they carry a kind of sword. Many are cultivators and 
some have enough money to lend at interest. There are not a few 
who stand security for a consideration. They are a warm-blooded 
and passionate people as many acts of theirs in past times testify. 
They had, some years ago, a ready way of extorting money or the 
fulfilment of a pledge made to them. If a man refused to keep a 
promise made to them, they brought a girl or an old woman of their 
own family to the house of the defaulter, and threatened to kill or 
actually did kill her. Not a century ago the faith placed in the word 
of a Bhat was perhaps the only means of obtaining the requisite 
feeling of security necessary to conduct business of any kind. All 
men, from the prince to the peasant, trusted the Bhdt or Chd.ran, 
that he would keep his word or die. Soon after the advent of the 
British the use of this intermediary collapsed and the bad points in 
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his character came into relief; but his good work in past times should 
not be overlooked. By violent threats to kill some member of their 
family^ the Bhats, for a long time and up to quite recent days, 
were able to extort money or the accomplishment of any promise 
made them, but the late Maharaja Khanderdv enacted a special 
provision of law to meet these cases of extortion and so put an end 
to them. The Bh^ts are held to surpass Vanids and Shrdvaks in all 
crooked ways of augmenting the interest on loans made by them, and 
it is said to be hard for a man to escape their clutch once it has 
seized him. But the truth is that no one desirous of effecting a 
loan has recourse to a Bhdt, unless his credit is so utterly bad that no 
respectable moneylender will assist him. Their marriage expenses 
are very heavy, and, strangely enough, it is the bride’s parents who 
have to purchase the bridegroom, an expensive commodity if the 
connection sought is good. Many poor families, whose means were 
as inadequate as their pride was great, used therefore to practise 
female infanticide. The Bhdt women are as bold, voluble and ready 
in retort as the men. When a Bhdt woman passes a male caste- 
fellow on the road, it is the latter who raises a piece of cloth to his 
face till the woman is out of sight. The remarriage of widows, 
except among the higher families, is not prohibited. 

The castes who resemble the Bhdts are the Chdrans, the Bhavdyds 
orTargaUs, the Dhdris (38), the Mirs (78) and the JAgaris (67). 
There are 2580 Chdrans in the state, of whom 1410 are males and 
1170 females. There are 734 in the Amreli, 1211 in the northern 
and 632 in the central division. The Chdrans are followers of 
mdtds. Marriage between them and the Bhdts is prohibited, nor 
may the one caste accept food or water from the other. Among the 
Charans the remarriage of widows is permitted. The ChArans in 
this state are said to have originally come from Mdrww. There 
are 6228 Bhavdyds in the state, of whom 5850 are in the northern 
division and 318 in the central division. They are either Shaivs or 
Vaishnavs, and are an inferior caste to both the Bhdts and Chdrans. 
They live by amusing the public with comic recitals. If deprived 
of their fees when they appear at the festive meeting of a householder 
who is celebrating the birth of a son, they use obscene language 
and gestures, and so endeavour to extort money. Bhavdy^s, nTibka 
the Bhats and Charans, wear the sacred thread. The remarriage of 
widows is permitted. The Nats (78) are almost all in the northern 
division. They believe in no particular god. Their profession is to 
amuse the public by a show of gymnastic feats and simple exhibitions 
of cunning or strength. The Tnris and Garodas are an inferior sect 
of TargdMs, and practise the profession of the Targal^ among the 
lowest classes, such as Dheds and Bhangi^s. They are also fortune¬ 
tellers. They wear the sacred thread. 

There are numbered in the state 69,192 of both sexes belonging 
to this class, 1908 in Amreli, 43,635 in the northern, 1692 in the , 
southern and 16,428 in the central division. There are 5529 at the' 
<»pital. The chief castes are thus placed: 
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Ldhourmg Classes, 1S81. 


Name. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Central 

Division. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Gol&s 

9 

317 

1240 

1913 

1744 

5223 

Ravaliyds 

685 

20,431 

19,147 

82 

4136 

660 

25,894 

vaghris 

759 

39 

7ff02 

2038 

29,785 

B^vchlls 

403 

425 

9 

97 

874 

1808 

Odds 

110 

545 

58 

976 

43 

1732 

Baj^niyds 

11 

1654 

32 

1182 

17 

2896 

V^ 

4 

466 


227 

9 

706 


The Golds, Vaishnavs by. religion, are mostly grain-sellers, but 
some keep and hire out donkeys, while others manufacture and sell 
fire-works. The Ravaliyas are supposed from their dress to have 
originally belonged to the Gosai class. They worship the goddess 
Brahmani who has a temple dedicated to her in Kada, in the Visna- 
gar sub-division. Some keep and hire out donkeys, some are weavers, 
while a number live on alms. The Vaghris are noticed under the 
aboriginal tribes. The Odds are mostly day-labourers. They form 
a peculiar class, because they are half Hindus and half Mnsalmans. 
Their marriage customs and most of their other customs are Hindu, 
but their funeral ceremonies appear to have been borrowed from the 
Musalmdns, as they bury their dead and raise tombs over them. 
Their speech, too, is a strange and incoherent jargon made up of 
Gujar^Lti, Hindustani and Mard.thi. The Vadis and Bajdniyds follow 
no particular god. Some are basket-makers by profession, while 
others are itinerant showmen and snake-charmers. 

Under this class the census returns 20,551 persons of both sexes, 
3663 of whom are found in Amreli, 9367 in the northern, 1055 in 
the southern, 4973 in the central division and 1493 at the capitaL 
The Gosdi Atit number 10,014, of whom half are in the northern 
division; the Sadhus 5631, of whom nearly 2000 are in the Amreli 
and northern division respectively. The Vairdgis number 2270, of 
whom one-half are in the central division and the Jogis 1822, 
almost all in the northern division. As might be expected there 
are 12,609 males to 7942 females of the mendicant class. Origin¬ 
ally both Gosais and Sddhus belonged to one or other of the four 
great castes, but, once pledged to their vows, they renounce all 
particular form of religion and wander about as religious mendicants. 
There is one great difference; the GosAis eat animal food and drink 
spirits, the Sddhus do not. Therefore a SMhu will give food to, 
but will not take food from a Gosdi. Many Gosdis and Sddhus 
marry and settle down, and are known as family-men in contra¬ 
distinction from the Nagas or naked mendicants who have taken the 
vow of celibacy. The Ndgds may be known by their naked bodies 
smeared with ashes and covered only with a yellow-coloured rag 
round the loins. The family-men, who daily increase in numbers, 
very frequently have property of their own and do a little money- 
lending business. 

There are in the state 191,461 persons of both sexes belonging 
to this class, of whom 10,516 belong to Amreli, 91,984 to the 
northern, 17,969 to the southern and 65,665 to the central division. 
There are 5327 at the capital. More than half are Dheda. The 
B 28.3—9 
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Sindhvds and Tirris are confined to the northern division. The chief 
depressed classes are thus divided : 

Depressed Classes, 1881. 


NAJira. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Central 

Division. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Oarodfis 

87 

5314 

254 

2016 

48 

7719 

Dheds. 

76:36 

46,647 

15,472 

38,340 

1945 

110,040 

Khilp&s. 

706 

18,006 

1016 

9580 

78 

30,286 

Bhangiyis 

1426 

11,822 

814 

14,987 

1832 

30,881 

Sindhvis 


6455 


246 

17 

6718 

Mh&rs. 

104 

118 

93 

75 

1040 

1440 

Turis . 

23 

1408 


195 


1626 

Ch5mbh4rs 

6 

1203 

299 

119 

105 

1627 


1 



?, 

£ 


Such are the depressed and unclean classes among Hindus. Even ? 
among the Dheds, however, there is a higher and a lower caste. Those P 
who are weavers by occupation would not accept food or water from 
those whose occupation it is to flay carcasses and to prepare leather 
for various purposes. These last, again, would scorn to hold any ; 
intercourse with Bhangiyas, the pariahs of society. 

The census returns show separately the aboriginal classes and the 
aboriginal tribes; it may, therefore, be of some use to bring both 
statements together, as the distinction is a nominal one. There are 
in the whole state and of both sexes : 


Name. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Divisiou. 

Central 

Division. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Aboriginal class... 
Do. tribes. 

17,575 

229,484 

85 

75,600 

91,817 

219,627 

10,116 

4373 

4 

546,559 

101,622 


The tribes therefore belong entirely to the southern division, except 
the figure given under the central division, which represents so many 
Bhils. To the southern division special notice will therefore be given: 


Name. 

1 

Ansreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Central | 
Division. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Bhils . 

Rolls . 

168 

13,680 

2188 

224,899 

941 
i 21,445 

21,466 

165,632 

1 

1 

150 

3877 

24,913 

429,688 


Southern Division, 


(Class 
Tribe 

Dhtote ;; 

;; 

chodhra :: 

5 CISSB 

* (Tribe 


Bhils 


Valvi 


941 

21,572 

1 

33 

4998 

510 

3304 

26,09(1 

20 

780 


Dubla 


( Class 


*’ 1 Tribe 
Dhundia ...{^ 

KSthodl ...{«!?» 


20,183 

520 

12,570 

915 

179 

19 

610 

30,631 

126 

74 


Tal&via 
Eonkana. 


KotY&I ... 
Mochi 


Others 


Class 
Tribe 
Class 
Tribe 
Class 
Tribe 
Class 
Tribe 
Class 
(Tribe 


10,716 

73 

414 


450 

4761 


Among the aboriginal classes in the central division there are[ 
20,246 Dh&ikds, 1623 N^lyakds and 10,677 Tal4vi4s.i Th«' 


J For fortiier acMimt of the Aboriginal Classes see Chapter IL on Prodncti<« ani ; 
Cnapter v. on CapitaL 
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Bhils, Kolis, andj according to some classifiers, tie Vd.gliris, have 
no place in any of the four great divisions of Hindu society. 
They have no defined religious belief, but worship all the deities of 
the Hindu Pantheon indiscriminately. They are strong, daring and 
intractable, and the first two races are thieves by instinct. Idle and 
lawless, they like to live by brigandage instead of following any 
settled occupation. In this state a large proportion of the 
population belongs to the Bhil and Koli classes, and, till a couple 
of years ago, there was no security of life or of property for the 
peaceable inhabitants. As some inducement to these people to 
renounce their lawless habits and to take to agriculture, and because 
much cannot be expected of them, the government assessment on 
lands held by them is always lighter than in the case of the Kanbi. 
Tet they till their lands so indifferently that they find it hard to pay 
the light tax fixed on their lands. In the first place, the Koli has 
neither seed nor cattle nor plough, and for the use of each of these 
requisites he is generally indebted to the village Vdnia or Kanbi, to 
whom he makes some return, by sharing with him the produce of his 
field if he deals with the Vdnia, or if with the Kanbi by assisting him 
in his work. The outturn is very meagre, perhaps not half as much 
as the hardy and industrious Kanbi reaps. Even this the Koli is not 
careful to husband, and a couple of months after the monsoon crop 
he must either hire himself out as a day-labourer, or live on wild 
berries and fruit, which he too often does till the setting in of the 
next monsoon. Yet, in spite of their thieving propensities, their 
recklessness and their idle habits, there are some good points about 
these people. When trusted, they are faithful and honest. When 
they have sworn to defend an employer, they do so with their lives, 
as many instances, which have occurred in the case of Kolis 
escorting travellers and others for a consideration, prove. The 
Vaghris are perhaps more respectable. Their occupation consists in 
selling fruit, fuel, pottery, &c., as well as in trapping game. There 
are, however, some among them who are well-to-do and trade in 
cattle. They buy herds of bullocks in one place and sell them at a 
distance for a profit. Their credit is fair, and Vd,nia moneylenders 
are ready to make them advances. But they are often anxious to 
appear poorer than they are. 

There are in the state 46,718 persons of both sexes following the 
Jain religion; of these only 2025 are not Vanids and half of those 
who are not Vanids are Bhavsars. The Jains muster strongest in 
the northern division, as might be expected, but there are some in 
the central division and at the capital: 


Vdnids, 1881, 


Nams. 

Amreli, 

Northern 

DiYUion. 

Southern 

DivUion. 

Central 
Dirlsion. 

CftpitaL 

Total. 

Sbrimiii 

2402 

18,983 

SS8 

5605 

1484 

38,792 


S3 

8057 

591 

706 

154 

10,042 

Oevii . 


2679 

174 

478 

157 

3488 



612 

85 

6» 

1 

791 

Mev&da. 


10 

... 

658 

39 

707 
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Of the castes omitted there are 119 Nagars, 24 Barads, 19 
Khadayat4s, 43 Meshris, 246, Narsingparis, 13 Panchas, 2 ' 

Agarvals, 3 Modhs, 2 L4ds, 4 Malis, 147 Bhojaks in the northern 
division, 90 Disavals in the northern and central divisions, 4 
Kheddvals, 7 Kapol Vanias in Amreli, 273 Kanbis in the central and ’ 
northern divisions, 90 Gorjis, 1045 Bhavs4rs are found over the ' 
whole state, and 767 are unspecified. 

The census returns the Musalmans in the whole state at 
174,980 persons of both sexes. Of these 17,817 are found in the • 
Amreli, 63,205 in the northern, 23,009 in the southern, 51,800 in the 
central division and 19,149 at the capital. Special note should be ; 
taken of three great divisions among them. There are the 
Musalmdns of foreign origin, there are the converts from Hinduism, , 
and there is a great class of cultivators who form a most useful portion [ 
of the community. Those of foreign origin of whom half are - 
Shaikhs may thus be briefly set down : 


Musalmans of Foreign Origin, 1881. 


Namb. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Diviaion. 

Southern 

Division. 

Central 

Division. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Sayads . 

884 

8292 

544 

2891 

1843 

8954 

Shaikhs. 

3011 

11,845 

7195 

6950 

8000 

36,001 

Pdthdris. 

1103 

4976 

1294 

8892 

2970 

14,235 

Sindhis. 

899 

718 

87 

1281 

500 



Besides these, of 1319 Beluchis 1105 are found in the northern 
division; of 2057 Sidis almost all are found in the same division ; 
of 2147 Koraishis more than three-fourths are in the same division. 
The Musalmans who have been converted from Hinduism are 
13,929 in number, 4349 Memans and 1435 Khojds, out of 5462 and > 
1491 respctively, being in the Amreli division. There are 1004 • 
Bordh Alias, of whom 710 are at the capital; 1188 Borah Sullemdni, 
of whom 919 are in the northern division, and 3928 Borah Daudi, of 
whom 2659 are in the northern division and 1145 at the capital. 
Most of the 760 BorAh JAffari are at the capital, and there are also. 
52 BorAh Nagoshi. The MusalmAns of the agricultural class number 
49,056 throughout the state, and they are thus divided: II 


Agricultural Musalmdns, 1881. 


Namb. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Central 

Division, 

Capital. 

Total. 

Maleks. 

154 

2649 

C42 

6431 

700 

10,576 

14,759 

23,049 

Molesaldins 

472 

4229 

S06 

9346 

406 

Bohoriis 

1155 

3137 

9693 

9064 


There are 328 out of 367 Shekhdas at the capital, and a few othei«:'^ 
of other denominations. But the chief interest is centered on th^if. 
Molesalams of the cental and the BohorAs of the central and souther#* t 
divisions. These agricultural BohorAs are not to be confounded witlt ' 
the mercantile BorAhs mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 

The artizan class numbers 27,932 and is chiefly composed of : f 
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Musalmdn Arlizam, 1881. 


Name. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Central 

Division. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Momn^ 

S3 

8933 


2331 


11,297 

Gh^nchi 

926 

11118 

623 

1064 

46 

3775 

Pinjaras 

386 

8633 

399 

779 

859 

5466 

T^s . 

1S4 

861 

879 

764 

222 

2850 


There are also the Chhippas (871), Khaitris (940) and Kumbhdrs 
(837) scattered throughout the state. The Momnd,s and T4is are 
■weavers, the Pinj4r4s clean cotton, and the Qhdnchis are oil-pressers. 

There are 4565 in domestic employ of whom 3629 are Ship4is, 
2800 being in the northern and 774 in the central division. HajAms 
number 636. Dhobis number 165, and Pakhdlis or Bhistis (135) are 
found in the central division. Those of minor professions number 
2446, the Mir being 1074 mostly in the northern division and the 
Ghandhrap 958 mostly in the same division. Of the labouring and 
wandering class there are only 491, of whom 276, mostly in the 
northern division, are Nagoris. The mendicant class numbers 5957, 
of whom 1885 are Abdali, mostly found in the northern division. 

There is, thus, a considerable Musalman population in the state. 
They follow various professions, are cultivators, take service under 
the state as peons, menial servants, &c., or follow certain callings 
and are traders, weavers, dyers, washermen, cooks and water-carriers. 
There are of course no castes among the followers of Islam; all 
are on the same level from a religious and social point of view. 
Nevertheless they may be divided into two groups. The first includes 
the descendants of those Musalmdna who settled in the country 
as conquerors, or who have since entered it from the North- 
West Provinces. Such are the Sayads, the Moghals, the Pathans 
and the Shaikhs. Though all believers are equal, those who belong 
to one of these four divisions are esteemed as original ihembers of 
the faith. And one class, that of the Sayads, is the object of special 
veneration, Sayads being reputed the descendants of Ali and the 
Prophet’s daughter Fatima. A Sayad will not readily part with his 
daughter to one who is not a Sayad. The Moghals and Pathdns 
take their names from localities, and all other Musalmdns, whose 
conversion does not originate from the spread of Isldm among the 
inhabitants of Gujardt, bear the honorary title of Shaikh, ‘ old or 
revered person.’ They are mostly Sunni, though Shifts are found, 
especially about Baroda, The remarriage of widows is discouraged, 
except among Pathdns. These original Musalmans flourished of old 
as soldiers and conquerors, but with the changes brought about by 
times of peace they have greatly sunk in the social scale. They 
have never learnt to turn their hands to work or their minds to 
learning, nor, to their credit be it said, have they degenerated into 
robbers or marauders; they are often oflBce messengers, menial 
servants, not nnfrequently cultivators of a peaceful kind. 

The second group comprises the Hindu inhabitants of Gujardt who 
at various times have been converted to the faith by the invaders. 
It is often impossible to tell now to what caste or class of Hindus 
these converts belonged, nor can the time of their conversion be 
ascertained; but the retention of certain Hindu social habits 
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and religious customs, and even of the original dress and speech 
points to the possible status they once occupied. Among the Musal- 
mdns of Gujarat, besides, a twofold process has been going on : the 
original believers have adopted some few or many Hindu ways, the 
converts have turned into the newpath moreorless completely,insome 
instances becoming advanced believers, in others merely adopting a . 
few rites such as circumcision and burial, and retaining even the 
Worship of Hindu gods. It is owing to this twofold process that 
the following quotation gives an accurate description of the position 
held at this time by the Musalmdns, though it does not quite 
rightly state the causes of the position so held. ‘ By long association 
with the natives of Gujarat they have lost many of their own 
distinctive traits and have acquired the speech, habits, and often the 
dress of their Hindu neighbours. They still possess the strong sense 
of religion which is common to all MusalmAn communities, but are 
not intolerant or bigoted. Though as a people they are, with the 
exception of the Bohords, in poor circumstances, still they are 
extravagant, pleasure-loving, and fond of show. They are separated, . 
according to the nature of their avocations, into so many divisions 
which might be almost termed castes, and the exclusiveness of these 
divisions, as regards intermarriage at least, is as decided as that of 
Hindu castes, while the feasts that are given on the occasion of 
deaths rival in their foolish waste the caste-dinners of the Hindus.’ ^ 
Passing by the original Musalm^ns we reach the numerically 
largest and the most important group of converts. Before making 
special mention of the Borahs of the northern division, something 
may be said of the Bohoras throughout the State, that the distinction 
between the two classes bearing a somewhat similar name may be 
clear. Most indeed almost all Bohoras who till the soil are Sunni, 
while, on the other hand, almost all Bordhs who deal in merchandise 
are Shia. In the northern division the latter are found in great 
numbers while the agriculturist Bohoras are comparatively few. 
The Sunni Bohora who tills the soil inhabits chiefly the western 
part of the Navsari division and the southern part of the central 
division. He is accounted the best agriculturist in Gujarat, is ■ 
hardworking, frugal and intelligent. He retains most of his old 
Hindu habits, dress and speech; he is exclusive and, so to say, 
denominational. At the same time, unlike other Hindu converts, 
he has dropped aU original caste divisions and forms but one 
community. The question regarding the original status of this 
evidently converted Hindu has never been satisfactorily answered. 
The name Borah or Bohora derived from vohorvu, the Gujarati word 
for to trade, applies well to the Bordh tradesman. But it is strangle 
that it should have been adopted by the agriculturist. It is said that ; 
he was once a Koli or a Eajput, but it is not likely that men of these (,• 
races would have adopted such a name, and it is more probable that 14 
they were Kanbis, as their dress, speech, language and great i ? 
agricultural skill tend to prove. He ascribes the conversion of his s; 
class to the efforts of the great Muhammad Begada. Shia Bordhs, ; 
most of whom are Ddu£ Bordhs, are tradesmen, and are found * 


^ Khin Bah&dor K&zi Sh&b-ud-din, C.I.E. 
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in almost every part of the northern division, but it is only 
in Kadi and Sidhpur that they have settled in large numbers. 
They are almost invariably traders and merchants and are in very 
good circumstances, but some Shia Borah agriculturists are to be 
found in the Pattan sub-division., Like the Hindus, among whom 
each caste has its own separate street, the Bordhshave a quarter of 
their own, where they have built spacious and costly houses. They 
keep them neat and cleanly, and their dress, though simple, is always 
clean. Their streets, however, are filthy and squalid. They are 
exceedingly quiet and law-abiding, and are implicitly guided in aU 
matters by the MulhtLji of Surat, who gets from them a percentage 
on their trade and other profits. The proceeds are not entirely for 
the private use of the MulhAii, but are devoted in part towards the 
support of the poor and indigent of the community. Under the 
Mulhdji there are local chiefs at Kadi and Sidhpur, who regulate the 
affairs of the community over whom they are immediately placed. 
All disputes among themselves, not necessarily confined to religious 
differences, are heard and decided by the local chiefs, and all parties 
concerned must abide by the decision, subject to an appeal to the 
Mulh^ji. Any recourse to the law courts or to officers of government 
on any matter in dispute between different members of the 
community is most rigidly prohibited, and the penalty incurred by 
the refractory or the disobedient is heavy. He is not put out of 
caste but is sent to Coventry by priest and wife, friend and relation. 
In most of their habits they resemble the Hindus. In Kadi, the 
resemblance extends even to points of dress, such as the turban and 
the waistcoat, angaa-hha, which is thoroughly Hindu in style and 
material. The Sunni trading Bordhs are extremely rare and their 
only head-quarter is at Pattan. They have a quarter to themselves, 
and never mix or hold any intercourse with the Shia Bor4hs or any 
other caste. They are very exclusive in this respect, so much so 
that, even when they desire amusement or recreation, it is among 
themselves that they seek it, and at appointed places within their 
own quarter or streets. They have their own chiefs by whom they 
are guided in all matters, like the Shia Bord.hs. Their marriage 
customs are quite peculiar. It is obligatory on every man to make 
a pilgrimage to Mecca and to stay therefor a few years and learn Arabic 
and the Kurdn, before he can marry. Thus, every person, whatever 
his position in life be, considers it his duty to go to Mecca at a 
certain age to study and trade there, and then to return to 
Pattan with what money he has been able to scrape together. 
Those who have no means of their own go with others as servants 
or dependants. They return to Pattan after some years, and there¬ 
after do no work or business, but live on the money they have 
already made; or, if necessary, go again to acquire more. The Sunni 
Bor&hs are the richest community in Pattan. 

The Fakirs are mendicants ; they are often keepers of the tombs 
of saints or others supposed to have worked miracles in their 
times, and live on the alms of those who frequent the tombs and 
make offerings there. 

The Memans belong to two sects, the one following what is called 
the old faith, and the other the new faith. The former are followers 
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of His Higliness Aga Khdn in Bombay or rather of his son, for ' 
Aga Khdn is dead, who levies on his flock a percentage of their ? 
earnings. They are mostly cultivators though many are artizans. *; 
The Memans who follow the new Faith are those who seceded 
from the bulk of their people and founded a new community under t 
Sayad Hussunali of Palanpur. They are stricter in religious ; 
observances, and do not accept food from Hindus, like other Memans. ■ 
Both these sects, however, dress like Hindus, and, indeed, are said - 
to have been Kadva Kanbis originally, converted to Muhammadanism 
during the ascendancy of the Moghal rule in Gujarat.^ 

The Molesalams (perhaps iromMawalladat recently made and Jsldwi 
faith), or recent converts, are in reality Hindu Rajputs who have been 
taught a few of the rudiments and practices of the Faith. In their 
dress, their appearance and their customs they are Hindu Rajputs; 
they observe Hindu festivals; some even still worship Hindu gods; . 
all bear Rajput names, support the customary bard or minstrel, and ; 
are divided into Rajput castes and clans. The marriage ceremony 
is performed by a Brahman as well as by a KAji. On the other ' 
hand, relatives by blood marry, and the true MnsalmAn practices of 
circumcision and burial, accompanied by certain rites, have been 
adopted. The Molesaldms are scattered over the central and 
northern divisions. They are generally proud, ignorant, indolent 
opium-eating landowners. Those possessed of a considerable 
amount of landed property term themselves Gardsids. 

There are in the state 8118 Pdrsis, of whom the great majority 
are in the southern division, where they make up the most 
flourishing portion of the town population of Navsdri, Gandevi and 
Bilimora, whilst many others till an important place in the rural 
community. 

There were 771 Christians, of whom 600 are in the central division 
at the capital. Most of these are comprised in the British force at 
the cantonment or are Portuguese bandsmen in the service of His 
Highness the Gdikwdr. 

According to the 1881 census, 1,004,128 persons (males 728,602, 
females 275,526) or about fifty per cent of the whole population were 
returned as following occupations. These may be divided into the - 
following seven classes : ; 

I. —Of persons employed in the state or Government service there 

were 8221. ? 

II. —Of professional persons, 3289 were temple servants, 870 > 

ministers of religion and priests, 17,740 devotees and beggars, 4 ? 
corpse-bearers, and' 606 Pdrsi sacred-thread weavers, generally j 
Parsi women of Navsdri; 871 schoolmasters; 2289 police officers and ' 
peons; 2127 mihtary officers and soldiers, and 247 pleaders and- 
mukhtiydrs ; 553 physicians, vaccinators and native doctors, and 81 
midwives and nurses; 17sculptors,413 singers, 2398 actors,dancers, 
and players, 32 jugglers, and 231 athletes; and 38 engineers and 
surveyors. ^ 


* The original Memans (Momin-MusalmAns) had a spiritual leader ImAmshiUi 
PirAna near Ahmedabad. The sect is said to have been founded by a conspiracy^ 
so to speak, between Sayads and a class of sham Hindu ascetics. 
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III. —Of persons in service or performing personal offices there 
were 3821 village servants, 1421 stable servants, and 34,909 menial 
and other servants. Of personal servants there were 9268 barbers, 
2044 washermen, 1660 water-carriers, and 165 palanquin-bearers. 
There were besides 1100 cooks and keepers of inns. 

IV. —Of persons engaged in agriculture there were 311,995 
cultivators, 1219 gardeners and sellers of flowers, and 259,334 farm 
and field labourers; of persons engaged with animals there were 
26,360 cattle graziers, 118 horse-dealers, farriers and breakers, 28 
elephant sporters or sdthmdrs, 742 cattle breeders and sellers, 58 
sportsmen and those engaged in shikdrkhdna, and 279 manure- 
sellers; 1017 were cart-drivers and owners of carts, 615 keepers of 
animals for hire, and 265 carriers having pack bullocks. 

V. —Of persons engaged in commerce and trade 5134 were 
bankers and moneylenders, and 9007 brokers, agents and clerks ; 
5110 general shopkeepers, 151 contractors, 302 itinerant retailers 
and pedlars, and 259 cotton merchants. 

VI. —Of persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and 
engineering operations there were 5486 oil pressers and sellers, 32 
salt makers, 14,715 potters, 11,909 cotton spinners, 3731 cotton 
carders, 26,003 cotton and silk weavers, 668 silk weavers and 
spinners, 268 silk-braid makers and mercers, 222 mashru weavers, 
535 turban weavers, 155 wool spinners and dealers, 2942 calico 
printers, 107 calenderers, 256 tape-makers, 296 twist sellers, 3111 
cotton goods sellers, 254 loom brush makers, 804 warp makers, 
37 darners, 250 embroiderers, 1656 dyers, 8337 tailors, 41 turban- 
folders, 109 saddle and harness-makers, 3861 leather workers 
and leather dyers, 7991 carpenters, 1656 bricklayers, 90 painters, 
colourers and photographers, 455 workers in quarry, 2775 masofls, 
239 lime burners, 374 grindstone sellers and polishers, 2159 basket 
makers and bamboo workers, 35 mat makers, 390 rope makers, 4769 
blacksmiths, 214 sword makers and polishers, 83 hardware dealers, 
1195 copper and brass smiths and dealers, 4333 gold and silver 
smiths, 85 silver and gold wire drawers, 59 catgut sellers, 382 bead 
makers, 208 jewellers and assayers, 4 electroplaters, 27 wood-carvers 
and seal engravers, 29 watch makers, 283 bangle makers, 24 book 
sellers, printers and lithographers, 102 paper makers, 45 ink makers, 
4 toy makers, 36 firework makers, 56 lac makers, 25 soap and comb 
makers, 217 leaf-plate makers, 49 stationery sellers, 15,120 grain 
dealers, 6002 millers, 149 stick sellers, grinders and buskers of 
corn, 440 grain parchers, 131 bakers, 185 fruit sellers, 7372 
vegetable sellers, 1620 grocers, 66 gol sellers, 601 confectioners, 
1400 milk, butter and ghi sellers, 595 butchers, 10 fowl sellers, 
1219 fishermen and fishmongers, 1707 distillers and dealers in 
spirits, 107 mahuda-Aovrev dealers, 1840 provisioners and. hdzdr 
suppliers, 28 huka makers, 1015 sellers of tobacco, snuff and betel 
leaves, 101 sellers of opium, bhdng and gdnja, 145 perfume makers 
and sellers, 611 wood and timber dealers, 515 charcoal and cowdung- 
cake sellers, 2353 firewood dealers, 1987 grass dealers, 275 leather 
dealers, and 4081 tanners and curriers. There were besides 934 
ship or boat owners and seamen, 334 tile turners, 79,790 
labourers, and 4158 scavengers. 

b283*-10 
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VII.—Of miscellaneous persons there were 1793 living on 
immovable property, 710 living on annuities, and 6 living on 
funded property; 262 were pensioners, 31,035 beggars, 262 prosti¬ 
tutes, and 1925 Others. 

According to the 1881 census returns there were in the Baroda 
territory 3012 towns and villages, of which 854 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 940 from 200 to 500; 697 from 500 to 1000 ; 340 
from 1000 to 2000; 106 from 2000 to 3000; forty-four from 3000 
to 5000; eighteen from 5000 to 10,000 and thirteen which had more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. The number of villages and towns is 
greatest (1084) in Kadi and least (291) in Amreli, as the details show : 




Baroda Villagee, 1881. 




Navs^ri. 

Baroda. 

Kadi. 

Amreli. 

Total. 

Under 200 inhabitants ... 


374 

181 

190 

109 

854 

Prom 200 to 500 . . 


271 

266 

312 

91 

940 

„ 600 to 1(»0 ... 


109 

219 

299 

70 

697 

„ 1000 to 2000 ... 


27 

118 

182 

IS 

S40 

„ 2000 to 3000 


5 

31 

66 

4 

106 

„ 3000 to 5000 


5 

18 

20 

1 

44 

„ 5000 to 10,000 ... 


1 

7 

8 

2 

18 

„ 10,000 to 16,000 


1 

S 

S 

1 

8 

„ 16,000 to 20,000 




$ 


S 

„ ^,000 to 60,000 


... 

. 

1 


1 

Above 60,000 . 



1 


... 

1 

Total 


793 

844 

1084 

291 

3012 


The Navs4ri Division presents one peculiar feature in the village 
community. The patch are not matddars or signers of contracts 
and engagements with the state. They are purely servants 
appointed by the state, and most of them belong to the An^vala 
Brdhman caste, but some are Kanbis, Rajputs, Musalmdns or PArsis. 
In all other parts of the state, putting on one side the village accountant, 
who is a state servant, there are, in the village, the priest or 
gamot, a Brahman who performs all the religious ceremonies, and 
who is either supported by a grant of land called pasdita or by a fixed 
annual allotment of grain and special gifts of money when ceremonies 
are performed, the BhAt or bard, the potter, the barber, the 
washerman, the carpenter, the tailor, the tanner, the Dhed and the 
scavenger. 




As an example of a small village community in the central division, i 
that of Mddalpor in the neighbourhood of the city of Baroda has f 
been selected. Its revenue is about Rs. 5000 minus Rs. 1000 fw 
expenditure. Its area is about 800 hundred acres and the 
inhabitants go out to cultivate the lands of neighbouring villages. 
From 20 to 25 families hold land of from 10 to 15 acres. There is a -.J. 


revenue patel and a police patel. This is not always the case, for in^,;.f 
small villages there is but one patel ; and now that the powers of the 
police paleZ have been curtailed, this will perhaps be more frequently A_ 
the case. Patels are either paid directly by the state, gener^lyi 
one per cent on the gross rental of the village, or more rarely ere,, f 
allowed land free of taxation. In the not very important village of * 
Mddalpur the pay of each patel is 50 rupees a year with a turban 
allowance of Rs. 25 a year. But as the ancestors of these j 
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colonised tte villages some 700 years ago, each has about 15 acres 
of land free of assessment. If the ‘patel gives a marriage he 
entertains the whole village which is composed of Kanbis and Dharala 
Kolis. The patel plays the chief part in any public ceremony. He 
also lends money. If public works have to be carried out the 
state frequently gives money assistance, but the labour is done by 
the people under the superintendence of the patel. It has been 
stated that, except in the Navsdri division, where in all probability 
the MusalmAns early upset the hhdgddri system, introduced a 
rayatvdri system of their own and destroyed all matds, the Gujardt 
village commonly possesses a body of men termed matoMrs. 
The matdddrs, or makers and signers of contracts with the 
state on behalf of the body of villagers, are hereditary oflBcers. 
The matdddrs are generally in number from eight to ten men, 
and from these the patels are chosen, one to do the revenue 
work and termed ughrdtddr, the other to do the police work and 
termed the mukhi patel. These important village officials are 
selected by the state, and, if possible, such men are chosen as are 
of a certain age, have received a little education and show signs of 
general intelligence. As a rule the matdddrs as a body receive a lump 
sum of one per cent on the realised revenue of the village, and the 
patels are not rewarded for their public services by any extra 
remuneration. Up to 1868 the patel had a right to his bit of land, 
but in that year His Highness Khanderav deprived him of this 
and substituted'cash payment, much to the discontent of this class 
of public officers. 

The patel is an hereditary and therefore a fairly independent officer; 
the taldti or village accountant is appointed by the state and looks 
to it for promotion. The patel is attached to one village and in 
some ways represents the interests of the inhabitants which are 
identical with his own; the village accountant is shifted from place 
to place and is more apt to enforce the interests of the state. In 
old days when the demands of the state on the village varied 
from year to year and were somewhat undefined with regard to the 
individual, the patel played the more important part; now that all 
demands are fixed, and the tendency is to keep all kinds of registers, as 
well as accounts with each individual cultivator, the accountant’s work 
is greater and more regarded than used to be the case. The patePa 
revenue or police work will be described in the chapters on Revenue 
and Judicial Administration; that of the accountant is to keep 
registers and revenue accounts, and except as a clerk he has little to 
do with police work. The village accountant of an ordinary sized 
village will get at least Rs. 120 a year. 
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^ The Ndib eubha appoints the successor to the matdddr post if he is an heir in direct 
Une; bat if there be more than one such heirs and these do not agree, the Subha appoints. 
The same powers are given to the Ndib aubha in the case of the proper heirs being 
brothers. If the matAddr leaves no brother or lineal descendant the Subha may select 
a successor from collateral issue. In all cases an appeal may be made to the Hnztir. 
The dismissal of a maMddr can be ordered by the Subha alone. In case a place falls 
vacant among village servants the patronage is in the hands of the Suhha. These 
rules anfficiently prove the imwrtance attached to the posts of village servants. 
See Chapter on Administration of Land. 
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Under the revenue or mulki patel are two or more havdlddrs, 
whose business it is to collect the revenue, the accounts of which 
the village accountant keeps, to carry the accountant's books and do 
other menial work. They get about Rs. GO a year, but hold no land 
free of taxation. In old days the havdlddrs watched the hhali or 
threshing ground before the state share of the produce had been 
separated from the rest, as had to be done under the bhdgvatdi 
system. They still do a little watchman’s work in the fields. The 
police or other constabulary duties are carried out by from five to six 
vartaiiids in a village of ordinary size. Very frequently they receive 
no pay, but hold some five acres of free land. 'Shevartanids, rahhds 
or rdvaniyds are the village watchmen and guards. It is their duty 
to protect a marriage party or escort treasure going from one village 
to another, to sleep in the chduri, and above all at night to go the 
rounds of the village. For this purpose, armed with bows and arrows 
or with swords, they wilt divide themselves into two bands, one to 
watch the village boundaries sim, one to guard the buildings of the 
village itself hasti. These officials have never been known to rob 
treasure entrusted to them, and in their encounters with robbers 
and trespassers they have not nnfrequently risked and lost their 
lives. Finally, the ordinary village possesses some five or six 
Bhangis who often hold about ten acres of land. They are messengers 
and letter-carriers, and it is their business to conduct strangers on 
to the neighbouring village. 

Besides these, there are in Madalpur two carpenters', each of whom 
holds an acre and a quarter of land. The villagers also reward them 
at a fixed rate for their services, 1^ mans (60 pounds) of grain per 
plough, per annum, or If mans (70pounds) per plough and cart per. 
annum. There are two blacksmiths, each of whom holds two acres of 
land, who are paid in grain by the people at the same rate as the 
carpenters. There are two barbers, each of whom holds 2| acres 
of land.' They do not, however, get regular contributions in grain 
from the villagers, but when a marriage occurs, the barbers get 
from 10 to 15 rupees, for it is their business to clean the utensils, 
bear the marriage torches, &c. The potter holds four acres ^of Imid 
free of assessment, and attains a fixed remuneration of grain from 
the villager. In Mddalpur there are two Brdhman families, the 
village priests; on a marriage they are paid from 4 to 15 rupees, a 
fee called the ddpa of the priest, gor. 

There are three VAnids’ shops, one of whom is a moneylender, 
and gets from 6 to 18 per cent interest on his money, but even he 
is not influential. There is no school; but there are public 
buildings : a temple to Mahddev, a mandir to Vishnu, a chduri for : 
village assemblies and for the use of the revenue patel. There is 
the village tank. 

___ ___ 1 


' In the NavsAri district the hajdm or barber is paid | of a man, and tlwt-i 
washerman 5 sers of grain for his services, J 
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The gordt or light-coloured and the black soil ai’e the two 
principal classes into which the soils of the division may be divided. 
In the absence of any statistical data it is impossible to say how 
much land is composed of each of these kinds. A third 
intermediate class is termed besar. The gordt is sown with all kinds 
oijirdit or dry and bdgdyat or garden crops, and is the most 
highly prized, while again, the alluvial deposit known as bkdtha 
is the variety of this class which is considered to be the most 
productive for all descriptions of crops. The crops raised in the 
black soil are rice, cotton, juvdr, wheat, tuver, bdjri and adad. Of 
these rice and cotton flourish best, the remaining crops being 
somewhat deficient in their outturn and of inferior quality. 

The total area of the division is about 1940 square miles. It 
includes the lands of twenty-two alienated villages which occupy 
about 36 square miles. Deducting the latter from the former, 
nearly 1904 square miles represent the total area of the state 
villages. Of these, about 1288 square miles are not surveyed. Of 
the remaining 616 square miles or 384,942 acres or about 669,465 
bighds, 273,866 acres or 71'14 per cent represent occupied land; 
31,993 acres or 8'3 per cent culturable waste; 51,050 acres or 13‘26 
per cent unculturable waste; and 28,033 acres or 7’28 per cent the 
area covered by river-beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 53,608 acres on account of alienated IsCnds in state 
villages from 305,858 acres, the total of the occupied and culturable 
waste, the balance of 252,250 acres represents the actual area of 
state culturable laud, of which 220,257 acres or 87'31 per cent 
were in the year 1879-80 under cultivation. Of the entire area of 
culturable land in the rdsti mahdls, 14,297 acres represent the rice 
lands, 3964 the wet-crop or irrigated lands, and 97,946 the dry- 
crop lands. 

According to the returns of the village accountants for the year 
1879-80, the stock in the possession of the cultivators amounted 
during that year to 23,293 ploughs, 65,625 bullocks, 61,117 cows, 
31,880 buffaloes, 729 horses, 22,083 sheep and goats, and 121 
asses. 
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The area of land in this division under cultivation, except in the 
sub-divisions of Songad and Vidra which have not yet been surveyed 
amounts to 220,257 acres. Of these 75,935 acres were in the 
year 1879-80 fallow or under grass. Of 144,322 acres under actual 
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caUivation, grain crops occupied 84,827 acres or 58'7 7 per cent, 
of which 53,899 acres were under Indian millet, juvdr, Sorghum 
vulgare; 18,132 under Rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa ; 2221 under 
Wheat, ghau, Triticum aestivum; 2272 under Millet, bdjri, 

Penicillaria spicata ; and 8301 under miscellaneous grains of kodra 
Paspalum scrobiculatum, ndgli Eleusine coracana, and bdvto Pani- 
cum frumentaceum. Pulses occupied 12,960 acres or 8'9 per cent, of 
which 4467 acres were under tuver Cajanus indicus, and 8492 
under other pulses, such as vdl Dolichos lablab; Peas, vatdnn, 
Pisum sativum; Gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; mag Phaseolus 
radiatus j guvdr Cyamopsis psoralioides; math Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius; and adad Phaseolus mango. Oil-seeds occupied 6332 acres 
or 4'38 per cent, of which 6059 acres were under Castor-oil, diveli 
or erandi, Ricinus communis; and 475 under tal Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 37,545 acres or 26’01 per cent, of which 37,264 
acres were under Cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum, and 280 
under Hemp, saw, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2484 acres orl'72 per cent, of which 272 acres were under Tobacco, 
tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum; 1300 under Sugarcane, sherdi, 
Saccharum officinarum; 151 under Plantain, kel, Musa sapientis; 
31 under Groundnut, bhoising, Arachis hypogea; and 728 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The sub-divisions of Pals4na and Veldchha produce the largest 
quantity of juvdr; Velachha the largest quantity of wheat and cotton ; 
Mahuva of rice ; and Gandevi of sugarcane. 

For irrigational purposes wells are generally employed. The 
rdmia kos is used. It consists of a large leather bag containing 
sixteen gallons of water which is drawn by a pair of bullocks who 
are allowed a steep descent to pass along while the water is being 
pulled up. Two men assist in the work ; one sitting on the rope 
which pMls up the bag urges the cattle down the slope, the other 
when the bag has been raised to the mouth of the well empties it 
into a trough or reservoir. In some cases the contrivance admits 
of the bag emptying itself into the trough and of its redescending 
on the return of the bullocks up the incline, without extraneous 
assistance. The Persian wheel with its numerous jars so attached 
that in a revolution they fill with water and empty themselves into 
a trough, is also sometimes used. Irrigation is required for bdgdyat 
lands only. 

The implements in use are of the ancient and simple order 
employed all over Gujar^it, viz., the spade koddli, the hoe kharpi, 
the lesser plough hoi, the larger plough ndgar, and the sickle 
ddtardu. The small plough hoi is utterly unsuited to heavy ploughing 
and is only intended to scratch up the surface of the soil. A bigha 
of land can be ploughed in a single day of ten hours with the hoi. 
The cost of the implement is about Rs. 5. The ndgar resembles the 
plough in construction, but is heavier. It is only used in the culti¬ 
vation of sugarcane. 

All crops are mainly divided into the rain or kharif crops and the 
dry or rabi crops. The former are sown in June or July and reaped 
in October or Novendber; the latter are sown in October or 
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November and reaped in March or April. Both hdgdyat and jirdit 
crops are sown in the kharif as well as the rabi season. Seed is 
sometime^ sown through a drill or hollow bamboo pierced with 
holes and fixed behind the plough, in which case the kharpi is 
subsequently passed over the sirface to soften the intervening 
spaces left by the furrows. Sometimes it is thrown broadcast by 
the hand. Some descriptions of crops are grown together, such as 
jmdr and pulses, or ^nger and turmeric; others such as rice and 
sugarcane are sown by themselves. Some crops are cut down with 
the sickle, some are plucked by the hand, while others are dug up. 
Thus rice, vdl and wheat are cut down close to their roots; bdjri is 
cut just below the ear; the kand or sweet potato. Convolvulus batata, 
suran or elephant foot, Amorphophalus campanulatus, ginger and 
turmeric are dug up ; cotton pods are plucked by the hand. 

Rice is the only grain which is threshed, the grain being separated 
from the stalks by beating the latter on a wooden plank or bench. 
The grain still in the husk, ddngar, is then placed on a broad flat 
basket and allowed gently to fall to the ground, while a man keeps 
fanning it, as it falls, with a cloth tied at both ends to two wooden 
posts. The rice is then either stacked loose or kept in bamboo 
receptacles in the cultivator’s house. The stalks which have been 
beaten on the bench or plank are again scattered in a circle round 
a wooden post, and cattle are made to tread on them in order to 
separate from them any grain that may not have been beaten out by 
the hand. The last process is at once adopted in the case of juvdr, 
bdjri and wheat, both bullocks and carts being employed alternately. 
The grain thus separated is winnowed in the same way as rice. 

A method of manuring the soil not mentioned in the description 
of agriculture in the Baroda division is to pen up goats in the field 
during the night. Rice and bdgdyat lands are those chiefly 
manured, a very small area under jirdit cultivation being so 
treated. 

The system of rotation of crops has long been practised. For 
instance, the same land will not be planted with juvdr or with 
cotton twice, but these crops will be used alternatively. Sugar¬ 
cane is alternated with tuver and juvdr. No rotation is observed in 
the case of rice and wheat. 

Indian millet, juvdr, holds the first place as a staple article 
of consumption; of 144,322 acres, the total area under actual 
cnlfivation in 1879-80, 53,899 acres or 37’34 per cent were nnder 
juvdr. The two chief varieties are locally called rdtadio which has 
a red grain, and sundhia, Sorghum ceranom, which has a white 
grain. Land which has been planted with juvdr is allowed to lie 
fallow till the succeeding year, when it is sown with cotton. 

Cotton holds the second place among the products of the division. 
Of 144,322 acres, the total area, 37,264 acres or 25'8 per cent 
were under cotton in 1879-80. A field is sown with cotton once 
every third year. To separate the seeds from each other before 
sowing they are rubbed over a hard surface with yellow earth mixed 
with water. Previous to the sowing the field is twice ploughed. 
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once on the first rainfall and again a fortnight later. The seasona 
for sowing and for the picking of cotton are mentioned under the 
Baroda division. Before all the cotton is secured the field is 
generally picked four times at intervals of a fortnight. The 
average proportion in weight of seed to cleaned cotton is two-thirds 
of the former to one-third of the latter. The cotton is separated 
from the seeds chiefly by the hand, but in Vesma and Mahuva 
ginning machinery is in use. The cotton of the division is of one 
kind and of medium quality, its average market-price being about 
Es. 70 the khdndi. The bulk of it is exported to Bombay, and 
purchases are made both by resident merchants on their own account 
and by local agents on behalf of their principals in Bombay. 
Though the average price during the last few years of a man of 
cotton has been about Rs. 3, it is said that 50 or 60 years ago it did 
not exceed Re. 1. Cotton is commonly adulterated by exposing it to 
the night dew just before it is weighed out to the purchaser. 
By this means a khdndi containing 17| mans of dry cotton is passed 
off as containing 20 mans. 


Rice. 


Wheal. 


Srtgareane. 


Rice holds the second place among the grain crops of the division. 
Of 144,322 acres under cultivation in 1879-80, 18,132 acres or 
12'56 per cent were devoted to rice. It is second only to juvdr as 
an article of local consumption. Rice is grown in marshy ground 
too moist for any other ^in. It is usually sown in July and reaped 
in October. The seed is sown broadcast in a portion only of the 
field and is afterwards transplanted by hand from this nursery to 
the rest of the field when it has grown to a height of five or six 
inches. Many varieties of rice are grown in the division, such as 
sukhvsl, bangaliu, vamsal, sutarsal, kada, manjarvel, eldichi, ddngi, 
saliUf and hhusaTvsl. The two first mentioned kinds are reckoned 
the best, the last mentioned the coarsest. The best rice lands are 
situated in the Songad and Viara sub-divisions. 


Wheat or ghau holds the third place among the grain crops of 
the division. Of 144,322 acres, the total area of the division under 
cultivation in 1879-80, 2221 acres or 1-8 per cent were under 
wheat. Two varieties are known in these parts, viz., the red kdtha 
and pota and the white grain hdii.Ha. It is generally sown late in 
September or early in October. It ripens in March, when it is 
plucked up by the roots, carted to the village threshing floor and 
trodden out by cattle. The plant grows to the height of two or 
threG feet, and yields one crop in the year. 


Only two varieties of sugarcane are known in the district, 
the white and the purple-coloured. The land requires to be 
repeatedly and deeply ploughed and manured before planting T 
takes place. As the cultivation of the cane requires considerable | 
moisture, it is not planted until after the latter part of October or I 
the beginning of November, when the land is completely saturated * 
mth ram-water. It is planted either whole through the ndoar orf. 
by the hand in pieces which are placed in a horizontal position and| 
m rowaat a distance from one another of from a half to three-quarters i 
of a foot. It takes full twelve months to grow. During this time; 
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it requires to be frequently and copiously watered. It is generally cut 
down after the rains^ that is, in November or December. Each joint 
sends forth a full-grown cane. It grows to a height of from eight 
to ten feet. There are two varieties of the white sort of sugarcane, 
vasdigari or malhdri, and vdnsi; the latter is thinner than the former. 
The Gandevi sub-division yields the largest crop of sugarcane, an 
area of 846 highds being covered by it. After the cane is harvested, 
the land is allowed to lie fallow for about six months, at the end of 
which period it is cultivated with tuver and juvdr. These take 
six months before they are ready for the harvest. The land is 
then again allowed to lie fallow for a period of six months, when 
it is either planted with the same crops or with ginger. The 
ginger is dug out by October or November. The land is 
then again placed under sugarcane. It will thus be seen that 
the cane is planted every fourth year. As the cane ripens, it 
is dug out and removed to the kolu, or crushing machine that the 
juice may be extracted for conversion into molasses. A pit of 
about four or five feet in depth is dug in a part of the very field 
in which the crop stands. This is fitted with a wooden crusher, 
which is worked by two pairs of bullocks. As the juice is extracted, 
it falls into a large earthen jar placed in the pit. When the jar 
is filled up, the juice is emptied out of it into a large iron circular 
vessel or hada placed over a fire close by, where it is boiled down 
until it assumes the consistency of molasses. It is believed that 
about twelve mans of juice yield about two mans of molasses. As 
soon as the juice is converted into molasses, it is poured into two or 
three large earthen vessels and stirred for a couple of hours. It is then 
poured into earthen vessels of a smallersize andkept in a separate shed 
in the field. Molasses form a chief article of produce and are largely 
exported to various parts of Gujarat, the selling price being about two 
rupees a man or 40 pounds. At the suggestion of P. S. Melvill, Esq., 
C.S.I., Resident at Baroda, an attempt, which scarcely promises to 
be successful, has been made to introduce the manufacture of good 
sugar by the process followed in the North-’West Provinces. 

The Anavala Brdhmans also called Bhathelas, the Kanbis, the 
Kachhias, the Kolis, the Mdlis, the Rajputs, the Bohords, the Pdrsis 
and the Dublds constitute the agricultual population. The Anavala 
Brahmans are considered superior to all other classes of cultivators 
in point of general intelligence, skill in tilling and social condition. 
The Kanbis rank next. The Bohoras take the third place, and the 
Kolis and Dublds in the rdsti mahdls come last, the Chodhras, 
Konkanas and Varlis in the rdni mahdls being the lowest in every 
respect. The Pdrsis do not till their lands themselves except 
in the village of Tavri, but get them tilled by hired labour. They 
and the Andvalas might be placed on a par in respect to social 
condition and intelligence. Most Pdrsis keep liquor and toddy 
shops besides possessing lands. 

The condition of the cultivator of the lower class in this division 
has improved within the last six years, though it leaves much to 
desire. He is, as were his forefathers, content with his lot. 
His mode of living is as primitive and simple as his mode of 
agriculture. Tiled houses are seldom seen and masonry walls are 
B 283—11 
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still more rare. Ordinarily his lowly hut is composed of mud-walls 
and a thatched and flimsy roof. In many of these wretched hovels, 
there is but one compartment, where the male and female members 
of the family are huddled up together, the cattle being lodged 
within a couple of yards from the beds. The only article of furniture 
the hut contains is a wooden cot, which is dear at Es. 2. 
This hut costs from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. A piece of rag for the head¬ 
dress, an angarkha or coat, a bandi or waistcoat, a dJiotar or a 
cloth to cover the lower part of his body for himself, and a coarse 
sddi and a petticoat for his wife are all the articles of apparel that 
go to make up a cultivator’s wardrobe. Two scanty meals of the 
coarsest rice and dal with an occasional addition of vegetables suffice 
to keep him in life, and generally the only cooking and eating vessels 
he possesses are of the coarsest earthenware, the luxury of brass and 
copper vessels being only within the reach of the well-to-do class. 
The cultivators are all more or less in the clutches of the Marvadi 
moneylenders, and their unsatisfactory condition may, to no 
inconsiderable extent, be attributed to the heavy rates of interest 
with which they are charged. The rate of interest varies from 
twelve to eighteen per cent per annum,according to the circumstances 
of each individual case and the credit and necessities of the 
borrower. 

The cultivator does not rank high intellectually. He believes in 
ghosts and evil spirits, whose wrath he would appease by suitable 
offerings. He daubs any common stone with ochre and invests it 
with the dignity of a deity. He is a believer in the progressive 
itnpoverishment of the soil and the consequent deterioration and 
diminution of the crops, a downward tendency he ascribes to the 
degenerating influence of the kal yug, or iron age. Such is the 
peasant of the lowest class, but with slight variations the picture 
represents the higher classes as well, though these have a somewhat 
larger share of intelligence, and are better housed, better fed, and 
better clothed. 

II.-BABODA DlVISIOJf. 


The sods of the division are chiefly of three kinds : kali or black 
sod, gordt or light sandy loam, and besar or mixed soil holding- an 
intermediate position between the first two. For agricultural 
purposes, the division may be said to be divided into four parts ■ 
Kahnam, tkauriasi, Vankalmd Charotard 

In the district are included the sub-division of Choranda 

and Barodaand the sub-divisions of 
Sankheda and Tdakvada with three-fourths of Dabhoi, all of which 


* Kahnam, Sanskrit hrUhnam or black: Hindi tiUnn • -u 

soil. CMuridsi, Marathi for 84, a district once containing 84 vma^'^Charl^ 
Sanskrit comparative of chdru good, a district considered 

divisions of such as Adlil«»i;&c.; arsho^abov^^^^^ 

given in the snb-divisional maps. The villages of Sankheda and their limts art 

of Tilakvdda belong to Kdhnam, but they a^ f 

dinsion of landcaBed P41, becws^ of lelTpSL ^ 

The chmate of these yiilaeesis not healthv 7 j.u Udepnr territory*! 

near Pivligad are (Sled P^ "»ages of Jarod lying 
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consist, as a rule, of a very superior kind of black soil. In the 
Ghauridsi are the sub-divisions of Jarod, half of thatof Baroda and the 
remaining portion of the Dabhoi sub-division; this division consists 
mostly of gordt soil and of inferior black soil. Vankal is, properly 
speaking, the country north of Padra and Baroda, and is separated 
from the Mahi by the Mahi Kdntha country. The last division, 
namely Gharotar, includes Petlad and Sishva, and consists of the 
best kind of gordt soil, such as is especially fitted for tobacco. The 
besar soil is found in all the sub-divisions in greater or less 
proportion. As a rule, the black soil in the Kdhnam division is far 
superior to the soil of similar kind found in other districts, and 
produces cotton and rice in abundance. It occupies nearly three- 
fourths of the entire culturable area, requires no manure, and 
cannot, and need not, be irrigated, for which reason garden 
cultivation does not exist. Though chiefly suited for rice and cotton 
crops, it is not wholly unfit for other crops except for bdjri, or 
millet, which requires the gordt soil for its tillage. The upper layer of 
this soil goes to about five feet below the surface, and underneath it a 
subsoil of the gordt kind is invariably found extending as far as the 
water-bearing strata. In addition to the three chief kinds of soil 
there are others of less importance and found only in a limited 
portion of the district. Sometimes the beds of rivers are found 
mixed with lime-stones, which are popularly called mnlkankaria ; 
these are unproductive lands. Elsewhere, and especially in some 
parts of Jarod, the earth is found wholly mixed with sand of a 
whitish colour; only grass is produced in such lands, and that of a 
very coarse and inferior kind. 

The proportion in which the soils are distributed over the district 
cannot be exactly stated. The prevailing soil is black, and seldom 
requires manuring or irrigation. When these means are employed, 
gordt soil is very fertile and yields often twice as much as it will do 
when unaided. The two soils include several varieties, and their 
qualities also differ in different parts of the district. The black soil 
of Jarod, for instance, is very inferior to that of Kdhnam, and is 
mixed with a kind of sand which makes it unfit for cotton produce, 
though rice crops thrive in it fairly well. Sometimes, also, this soil 
is found mixed with clay, which is often the case in low lands and 
the beds of tanks. This is a very fertile variety of soil and highly 
prized. In some places the black soil is mixed with alkaline sub¬ 
stances, hhdr, and the water of the wells is brackish. 

The maximum number of mans which a higha is capable of turning 
out may be estimated at: black soil, rice 35 mans, kodra 28, ndgli 
or hanti 32, cotton 10, wheat 10, juvdr 12; gordt soil, tobacco 25, 
hdjri 20. 

The total area of state land consists of 950,011 acres, of which 
264,913 acres or 27‘88 per cent are alienated and annually pay a 
quit-rent of about Rs. 26,73,264 to the state; 97,087 acres or 10'21 
per cent are nnarable waste, of which 20,655 are occupied by home¬ 
steads, grazing farms, cemeteries, &c. The area of arable state- 
land is 585,361 acres or 60'37 per cent of the whole state land. 
Oat of this 406,923 acres or 69'51 per cent are occupied, and 
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178,438 or 80‘49 per cent, are unoccupied. Most of th& arable 
waste land consists of large and rich tracts in the sub-divisions of 
Jarod and Sankheda, and very few attempts have been made, as yet, 
to bring this land under cultivation. In many places there is a 
great deficiency of water, and ontsiders seldom venture to come and 
reside in places where population is meagre, and water-supply is 
hard to obtain. Nor is this strange, for each well withont steps 
calls for an outlay of more than Rs. 50(), and a well with steps may 
cost over Rs. 5000. Besides, all the uncultivated tracts are not 
equally rich : some of them are too poor to repay the cost of 
tillage, others are situated at a distance from any market. In addition 
to these tracts, there are 106 alienated, indmi, villages, which pay 
about Rs. 30,050, as a quit-rent to the state. According to the latest 
information, of the arable land, 5622 acres were under garden 
cultivation, 419,940 acres were under dry-crop, and the rest under 
rice and cotton crop cultivation. In 1880, about 70^ acres of virgin 
soil were brought under garden cultivation, and 1409 acres under 
dry crop. 

The chief irrigated crops are rice, tobacco, wheat, sugarcane and 
garden produce. In 1880 there were 175 weUs with steps, 6986 
wells without steps, 247 large tanks, and 1947 small tanks. Irriga¬ 
tion is chiefly carried on from wells. After the close of the cold 
season very few tanks hold any large supply of water. Out of the 
247 large tanks, there are not more than three with the water of 
which irrigation is carried on to a considerable extent. The district' 
is not wanting in rivers, but most of these either contain no water 
in the summer or contain a supply of it which it is impossible to 
conduct through canals to water-crops, as their beds now lie 
at a great depth below the surface of the soft alluvial soil deep into 
which they have cut their tortuous course. Moreover, these rivers 
annually overflow their banks and make great ravages upon the 
banks, which gradually crumble away, and so widen the river-bed. 
This difficulty has prevented many of the cultivators from digging 
weUs on river banks. As to the tanks, the most generally used for 
irrigation are the Maval in the Jarod sub-division and the Tain in 
Sinor. The Maval tank covers an area ofabout 500 acres and receives 
its name from the village near which it is situated. Its water is sweet 
and healthy, and it is used for irrigating crops as well as for 
ordinary purposes, such as drinking, bathing, &c. About 600 acres of 
wheat and rice crops are annually irrigated from its water. The Tain 
tank is also sometimes used for watering crops. Besides these, there 
are other tanks, such as those of Desar, Rdval, Savli, Manjusar and 
Paldi, but their water is scarcely used for irrigational purposes. Most 
of them require to be placed in repair and contain a less supply of 
water than formerly. The water-bearing strata are generally very 
deep, varying from 30 to 180 feet, and it is therefore found very 
expensive to make wells; at the same time in some parts of the 
division it has been discovered that the current of water-springz 
is so strong that as many as eight water-bags can be continually 
employed to draw up water without any perceptible diminution in 
the supply. But there are other reasons why the cost of building a 
well is so very heavy in this division. In the first place the earth 
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crumbles : tbe black soil is invariably found with a subsoil of gordt, 
the earth of which is not cohesive and constantly falls to the bottom 
of the well, so that it is very quickly choked up. The sides of the 
well, therefore, as a matter of necessity, require to be strengthened 
either with stones or bricks. But the former material is 
scarce in this district, and the Songad quarry is the only one 
which supplies the wants of the agriculturist. These and other 
reasons have prevented the inhabitants from digging more wells. 
Except where tanks containing a good supply of water are provided, 
large populous villages are very meagrely supplied. Sometimes 
a village is found provided with a single well only, and that, too, 
situated at a distance, so that the village women are compelled to 
walk a great distance to fetch water home. This being the case 
with water required for household purposes, it is very easy to see 
why irrigation is scanty in many parts of this division. Besides 
the rdmia kos, there are other means of drawing up water from 
wells. The fixed pulley, which is used simply to change the 
direction of the rope, the Persian wheel and the dhekudis are too 
well known to need any description. The sundhia kos is also used 
in some parts of Gharotar. The snpde and the eharaidu deserve 
mention. The first is an oblong-shaped vessel with a rope on each 
side of it fixed to hooks, and requiring two men to work it. The 
eharaidu is a vessel with a length greater than its breadth. One 
of its ends is purposely made broader than the other, and the 
whole is fixed in a wooden frame with a sort of screw to it at 
its middle point. It is so contrived that when the broader end 
of it is pressed down the narrower end rises, and subsequently 
the water which has been taken in by dipping its broader end, it is 
thrown out from the narrower end. These two contrivances are used 
when the water is not very deep, and are, consequently, of no use 
for drawing well water. In tanks, where these means are mostly 
applied, the water is generally diverted into a small pond over 
which a sort of wooden frame is raised to fix the eharaidu on. The 
supde and eharaidu are not found in all the sub-divisions, but in 
particular parts of Gharotar they are known and used successfully. 
The means most commonly in use are the rdmia kos and the fixed 
pulley. The first is used in irrigating crops and the second to draw 
up water for ordinary purposes. In this division there are no 
Artesian wells. 

The area which one pair of bullocks can till with respect to 
different soils and crops does not vary much in different districts. In 
black soil a pair of bullocks can plough about twelve acres of rice and 
cotton crops, &c., five of wheat and four of ringni or brinjal seeds. 
In light gordt soil the same pair can till ten acres of bdjri and four 
of brinjal, and in mixed or besar soil it can till eight acres of the 
same crops. The soils of different sub-divisions being different, 
ploughs of different sizes and descriptions are used in each. The 
whole of the Petldd sub-division consists of gordt soil, the earth 
of which is somewhat friable. Hence the plough commonly used 
there is of a size similar to that employed in Nadidd, Borsad and the 
other sub-divisions of the Kaira district. The chavda, or lower part 
of the plough in which the share is fixed, is made broader and larger. 
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while the share itself is pointed at the end and is a little longer 
than is the case with most ploughs. As the soil of Kdlinam is black 
and the earth there is tougher than that of Charotar, the size and 
shape of the plough differ. The lower part of it is longer and less 
broad than that of Charotar; the share is shorter and blunter. 
In black soil the plough turns up about four inches and in gordt 
from five to seven inches of land. The plough in Gujarat requires 
only two bullocks to draw it, and no animals other than bullocks 
are employed. 

The following tabular statement shows the number of holdings 
in each sub-division and the average number of acres contained in 
each holding : 

Holdings. 



Petiad. 

Baroda. 

San* 

kheda. 

Dabhoi. 

P5dra. 

Cho- 

randa. 

Jarod. 

Sinor. 

Tilak- 

v6da. 

Number ot holdings in 
each. 

16,159 

14,580 

9977 

5748 

11,000 

5586 

11,300 

3653 

794 

Average acreage in a 
holding . 

14*6 

6-6 

7 

10*6 

6*7 

lS-2 

14*9 

10 

6-8 


The tptal number of holdings is 71,797. The largest contains about 
150 acres and the least contains about a quarter of an acre. The average 
land contained in each holding is about ten acres. This statement, 
if compared with a similar one of a British division such as Kaira, 
would show that the number of holdings here is smaller, and the 
average number of acres contained in each holding is much larger. 
At the same time it must bo borne in mind that the land in this 
division is not very accurately measured, and in some sub-divisions 
such as Jarod, Sankheda and Tilakvada, no survey has taken 
place. It is, therefore, very difficult for the present to give exact 
figures or to arrive at accurate conclusions regarding the size of 
holdings. 

According to the Suhha’s report of 1880, the agricultural stock 
in state villages was as follows: 


siocic, mo. 


Oxen and 
Cows. 

Horses and 
Mares. 

Sheep and 
Goats. 

BuCFaloe?. 

Donkeys. 

Ploughs, 

Carts, 

156,243 

8041 

64,292 

125,762 

7656 

46,465 

29,775 


The details of a^cultural processes are generally the same in aU 
the districts of Gujarat. The principal crops produced in this district 
ddngar, Oryza sativa; bdjri, Penicillaria spicata ; juvdr, 
Sorghun vnlgare ,* wheat, ghau, Triticnm aestivnm j math, Phaseo- 
lus aconitifolius; gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; adad, Phaseolus 
mnngo; tuver, Cajanus indicus; vdl, Dolichos lablab; chola, Dolichos 
catjangj tal, Sesamum indicnm; castor-oil seed, diveli, Ricinns 
TOmmnnis ; cotton, Jcapds, Gossypinm herbaceum; sugarcane, sherdi, 
bacchamm officinarmn j io«MOT6o, Carthamus tinctorius; tobacco. 
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tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum. These are the principal kinds of 
crops. There are many other minor crops and vegetable products 
that are raised in different parts of the district, but they are simply 
intended for local consumption and need no mention. 

It is a general rule in this division that when cotton is to be grown 
in black soil, the field requires to be kept fallow for one year, so 
that every year in cotton-producing sub-divisions, Kdhnam, half the 
culturable area lies fallow and the other half is cultivated. The rcji 
or indigenous cotton, which is generally found in gordt or light soil, 
yields its produce for three successive years, the bush being yearly 
pruned. Cotton is the staple produce of the Baroda division. It is 
chiefly grown in black soil which is the best suited for its cultivation. 
It is produced in all the sub-divisions, but most largely in Pddra, 
Choranda, Dabhoi, Sinor and Baroda. It is generally sown with rice, 
and when the latter crop has been taken up, it grows very rapidly. It 
is sown in the beginning of July at the rate of five sers of seed per 
higha. It flowers in the month of October and is gathered in the 
month of February or March; but if the rains have been light the 
flower comes earlier and the picking goes on from December to the 
first day of February. When full grown, its height varies from three 
to four feet. Two kinds of cotton are chiefly raised, namely, goghdri 
and kdhnam. It takes fully 210 days to ripen, and when it is culti¬ 
vated with great care and regularity, it yields from eight to ten mans 
per higha. It requires no manure in the case of black soil, while in 
gordt soil it requires four cartloads, each consisting of 32 mans per 
acre to give a full return. It is generally grown every second year, 
and in a few cases, when it is cultivated year after year, the yield is 
not very abundant. . It rarely requires to be watered, and sometimes 
untimely rain is destructive to its growth. According to the latest 
statement the area under cotton cultivation is said to be 140,627 
acres, and the quantity of cotton produced in 1880 was 5240 tons. 
Though the area over which cotton is cultivated has not increased 
during the year, the yield has by 535 tons. The reason of this 
is that the year 1879 was one of excessive rain, and the cotton crops 
suffered very much on that account. 

In this division, as elsewhere, there are two ways of sowing rice. 
Oneis by sowingthe seed broadcast and when thoseedliugs have grown 
to the height of half a foot, by taking them out and setting them in 
rows in half-flooded fields. The other is by sowing the seeds through 
the tubed instrument termed the sower, and by allowing the rice to 
grow and ripen without transplantation. The latter mode is the 
prevalent one in this district. This crop is generally grown together 
with cotton. In black soil it is sown in the month of June, and it 
takes nearly three months to ripen. The local kinds of rice are 
more than eight. The principal of them are: (1) kamod, (2) sutarsdl, 
(3) sukhvel, (4) eldichi, (5) dhiindani, (6) vankdla, (7) bhusarvel. The 
number of days which these different kinds take to ripen varies from 
75 to 100. The dhundani and the vankdla are sown broadcast and 
transplanted; while all the rest are sown by means of the tubed 
instrument. The kamod, the eldichi and the sukhvel are the best 
kinds of rice, and generally fetch a very high price in the market. 
If cultivated with care, each higha of the best land produces 
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about 35 mans of sutarsdl, 20 of Jcarnod, 25 of eldicM, and 24 of 
vanMla, The seed required to be sown in each bigha. is about 8 
sers. Eice is the staple produce of some sub-divisions. As the soil of 
many villages in Jarod is hlack of the inferior kind, no grain except 
rice can be grown with any advantage in tbat sub-division, but the 
soil of Kdknam is black and rice is always grown there together 
with cotton. This grain is the chief food of the higher orders such 
as the Brahmans, Patiddrs and others. Though it is cultivated to 
a great extent, the yield of it is not sufficient to meet the local 
demand. The Ahmedabad karnod is of a very good kind, and it 
is largely imported into Baroda for consumption. A portion of 
the quantity of rice produced in this division is sent out for sale, 
but if the imports and exports are compared, the quantity of the 
former will generally exceed that of the latter. The refuse of rice 
is called pardl and is used as fodder for cattle, and the husk of the 
rice is good fodder for donkeys. 

Bdjri, millet, is consumed by all classes. It is generally grown 
in gordt and hesar soils, which are the best suited for its 
cultivation. There are here two kinds of it, the deshi or country 
kind, and the mddhodri, the first being sown in the gordt and 
the second in the hesar soils. It is always sown with some kind of 
pulse, such as mag, adad, math. In the months of June and July 
comes the sowing season and the harvest time begins in the month 
of October, The pulses with which it is sown take a longer time 
to ripen and remain in the fields for about a month and a half after 
the bdjri crop has been reaped. It takes from 60 to 75 days to 
ripen and yields a produce of from 10 to 20 mans per bigha. The 
mddhodri id/ri takes less time to ripen than the deshi. For deshi, 
the field requires to be five times furrowed, while for the mddhodri a 
double furrowing suffices. Each bigha requires six cartloads of 
manure and the seed required for the same area is five sers. The 
sub-divisions of Padra, Sinpr and Saukheda are celebrated for their 
bdjri. Though a field may be sown with pulse the latter does not 
fare the worse for the presence of the bdjri. The pulse crop thrives 
very well after the hdjn crop is reaped though, till it is removed, it 
may not have received sufficient heat. The refuse of bdjri stalks is 
used as fodder for cattle, and in this respect is less esteemed than 
juvdr only. This grain is not largely exported. The produce is 
barely sufficient to meet the local demand, but, if there be any excess, 
it is conveyed to Bombay by rail. 

There are many kinds of juvdr, or Indian millet, grown in the 
division: (1) common ywrar, (2) dodmogria, (3) vani, (4.) ratddiu 
(5) snndiya, (6) maragadiii. The last two are produced in gordt and 
the first four in black soil. Those produced in black soil are sown 
in the month of October and reaped at the end of January or in the 
beginning of Februaiy. They take full 120 days to ripen. Each 
bigha produces from 10 to 20 mans and four cartloads of manure 
are required when the field is gordt. The grain is the food of the 
commoner people. It is generally ground and turned into bread, 
but the grains themselves are often just parched or roasted and so 
eaten. This is frequently done by husbandmen when they are required 
to sit day and night in their fields to guard them from the trespass 
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of cattle or the ravages of birds. The juvdr of this district is of an 
excellent though not of the best kind. It has a sweet taste and a 
white colour. Like bdjri it is sown with other kinds of pulses, such 
as mag, adad, math. But its large and tall stalks, shutting out the 
light and heat, prevent in many cases the growth of these crops. 
Some trifling attempts have lately been made to introduce the 
cultivation of foreign juvdr into the sub-division of Petldd and 
elsewhere, and the results have shown that with care an improved 
plant might be obtained. 

Wheat, ghau, is almost exclusively consumed by the rich; for the 
poor it is holiday food. But even the rich eat it but sparingly, as 
it is held to be unsuitable to the climate. It is raised here simply 
for local consumption and the demand for it not being very great, 
only a small portion of the arable land is devoted to its cultivation. 
The local kinds are chiefly flve; (1) vdjia, (2) kdtha-hdnsia, (3) pota, 
(4) hdtha, and (5) javia. All these kinds, except the last, are 
produced in black soil, and all of them take full 150 days to ripen. 
It is sown in the months of October and November and is reaped in 
the month of March. Each bigha yields about 12 mans of vajia, 6 
of kdtha-hdnsia, 10 of pota, 16 of kdtha, and 30 oi javia wheat. As 
in the Ahmedabad and Kaira British districts, when a good harvest 
of wheat is raised, the field is left fallow during the succeeding 
season. The soil of this division being very friable it requires 
only two or three ploughings to make it suitable for wheat 
cultivation. Except the last kind, which requires a man and a 
quarter of seed, all varieties of wheat require only half a man of 
seed per bigha. The wheat of the division is of an inferior kind. 

Though tobacco is not very extensively raised, what there is is 
of an excellent quality and is equal to that of Kaira; Petlad, and more 
especially the village of Meheldv, produces the best tobacco in the 
division. In fact this crop is the staple produce of the sub-division, 
and the whole soil there, being mostly gordt or besar, is well 
suited to its cultivation. It is differently prepared for smoking, 
for chewing or to be taken as snuff. The gaddku process is for 
smoking tobacco. The local names are kordt, kdlio and jardo. To raise 
a crop a plot of ground is chosen in the beginning of June for the 
sowing of the seed. This plot is dressed with wood-ashes or sheep 
manure, and the seed is sown broadcast. The plant takes about two 
months to grow to the height of 4§ inches. After the sowing of the 
seed the whole field is covered over with dry stalks of rice, so that the 
seed may not be washed away by a heavy fall of rain. The stalks also 
serve as a protection against the rays of the sun and the ravages of 
birds. This covering is retained for about a fortnight when it is taken 
off and the young seedling is freely exposed to the heat of the sun. 
In a month the seedlings grow to the required height of 4^ inches, 
and in the meanwhile, other fields are being prepared into which 
the seedlings may be transplanted from their nurseries. The process 
of preparing the fields has, indeed, begun with the sowing of the crop : 
at the first shower of rain the fields selected for tobacco cultivation 
are ploughed cross-wise and left without any further process to soak 
in water; at the end of a week or so they are again ploughed, but 
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the line of ploughing is in a fresh direction, and the process is 
repeated about eight or ten times during a course of nearly two 
months. When the cultivator sees that the field is suflBciently 
upturned, he smoothes its surface and clears it of weeds with his 
haiTow or karabdi. Then he divides the whole area into small, 
regular-shaped fields wherein to plant the seedlings. AU being ready, 
these last are then carefully taken out of the nursery and carried 
to the fields in baskets, with a great deal of earth about their roots. 
If the earth prepared for them is sufficiently wet they are put in 
rows, each row being from 9 to 12 inches distantfrom the onenext it; 
but if the field be perfectly dry, water is poured into the small hole 
prepared for each separate seedling. A week later the field is 
weeded afresh. When the crop has grown to the height of a foot and 
a half, it begins to flower and then the flower stems are carefully 
picked off. During its growth, a tobacco field has to be watered two 
or three times according to the nature of the soil. A well cultivated 
tobacco field requires from 180 to 210 days to ripen, and it yields 
from 15 to 20 mans of tobacco per bigha. The cutting of the crop 
begins when the leaves turn yellow and begin to drop. If gaddku 
tobacco is to be prepared the plants are cut off at the root, but if 
jarda is to be made only the leaves are chpped. These are then 
separated into hands and spread out on the field to dry. They are 
kept there for about twelve days when they are again sorted 
according to their quality. If at the end of twelve days it appears 
that they are not sufficiently moist, a little water is sprinkled over 
each in the morning. They are then packed up in bales and 
sent for sale. A month before the ripening of the crop the tobacco 
fields in Petldd require to be watered at least four times during 
that period at intervals of a week. A tobacco field suffers from 
various causes, such as excess of rain, insects and too great an amount 
of heat, and its proper supervision calls for the greatest care and 
patience.^ 

Of the minor kinds of pulses and grains, of oil-seeds and of spices, 
no detailed mention need be made. 


Hemp. 


f '^arcane. 


Hemp is produced to a considerable extent, and its fibres are 
made into ropes by the Dheds and Ravalife. Its seed is used as 
food for cattle and the stalks as fuel by the poor. Its leaves when 
tender are a favourite article of consumption. 

Sugarcane is produced more or less in all the sub-divisions. It 
requires the gordt or hesar sods, and is held so to impoverish 
the soil that the field in which it is cultivated is left fallow for at 
least two years before a second crop is raised. Here, as elsewhere, 
there are two kinds of it, the red and the white. Baroda sugarcane 
is not of the very best kind and lacks gr^t sweetness, but that 
produced in Makani in the Sankheda sub-division is of a superior • 
quality. The juice is turned into molasses, and the stalks, when| 
dry, are used as fuel and when juicy, as fodder for cattle. 


' It is believed that PetUd and some other places in the state conld pradnoe 
tobacco equal, if not snprior, to any grown in India. The fault at pr^nt lies in the 
of the leaf# and R4v Bahadur Vmiyakr^Y Jan&rdiui& Eartanep 
Naib Diw^, is doing his best to iatrodace a more scientific process. 
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Maize, mahai, Zea mays, is cultivated in many places and forms for 
some days tlie food of many people. The castor-oil plant, diveli, is 
cultivated in all the sub-divisions. It is mostly sown with vdl in 
sandy beds. The oil extracted from its seed is universally employed ivnmar, 

for lighting. Its refuse is used as manure for sugarcane and its 
stalks when dry are used as fuel. 

Other kinds of grain consist chiefly of pulses, such as tuver, Pulses. 
Cajanus indicus ; ehana, Cicer arietinum; mag, Phaseolns radiatus ; 
adad, Phaseolns mungo, and others. All these are sown with some 
other kind of grain, and their harvest season begins after the com¬ 
panion crop has been gathered. Pulses are largely produced in this 
division and fetch a low price in the market. 

In the beginning of autumn the ground selected for cultivation is Virgin Soil, 
cleared of all weeds and shrubs. When the first shower of rain 
waters it, it is ploughed and allowed to soak in as much rain-water 
as falls during the course of the monsoon. At the end of the rainy 
season it is again ploughed twice cross-wise. During the whole of 
the summer it is allowed to remain in this condition. When the 
second monsoon breaks, it is again ploughed thrice, each time in a 
different direction, and again for the whole of the rainy season it is 
allowed to soak. The ground is then held to be ready for cultivation, 
and the subsequent processes depend upon the particular crops to be 
raised. Such is the method observed with regard to black soil, 
which is more sticky than gordt and requires less preparation. With 
regard to gordt soil, the land being less adhesive, more moisture and 
larger exposure to the sun are thought necessary. That water may 
accumulate on the field, an earthen mound is raised all round its 
boundaries. 
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Manure is prepared in one of six different ways. It is made of Manure*, 
cattle-dung mixed with urine and allowed to accumulate in a pit 
during four months of the autumn. A month before the beginning 
of the rainy season the manure is taken out and spread over the field 
where it remains for a few days to be thoroughly mixed with the soil 
below. The field is then ploughed and clod-crushed. The second 
manure in importance is that of sheep and goats. Flocks of sheep 
or goats are made to halt in the field for a night or two, and during 
this interval their droppings are carefully collected and spread equally 
over the whole surface of the soil, which is then ploughed and 
clod-crushed. The third kind of manure is that of the ashes of fuel. 

The fourth is that of decayed leaves gathered from under hedges and 
trees. They are mixed with black muddy earth, and the whole 
is then spread over the field. The fifth kind of manure is tank 
mud and river-bed mud. The sixth kind of manure is that of castor- 
oil refuse, which is most commonly used in sandy land. Of late 
attempts have been made to prepare and use bone-dust manure. 

The results are not yet fully known; but in the few cases in which 
it has been used it has been found to promise well. 

Wages are paid either in kind or in money. A day-labourer earns Wage*, 
from 14 to 3 annas a day and he who is paid in kind receives some 
fixed portion of the corn he clears from the husk. Wages in kind 
are generally settled when the harvesting time begins, and both the 
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employer and the employed find it convenient to fix a bargain for a 
certain proportion of the corn the labourer binds himself to prepare. 
There is no fixed rate of wages for the day-labourer; his salary 
generally depends upon the demand and supply of the labour- 
market. 

In this division there are cultivators of different castes, among 
whom Patidars,Kanbis, Bohoras and Shaikh Musalmdns are considered 
to be the best, while the Kolis, Rajputs, Musalmans and Bhils are 
held to be less efficient. The Patiddrs belong to two well-known 
classes of Kanbis, namely. Leva and Kadva. The difference between 
a Kanbi and Patidar consists only in the latter being either a tenant- 
in-chief termed bhdgddr and narvdddr, or in his being the head¬ 
man of the village, while the Kanbi is a sub-tenant. In many 
villages the bhdgddH system is now extinct, but the original 
distinction prevails as yet among the people, though the government 
has placed all on the same footing by means of the rayatvdri system. 
The superior classes of cultivators are generally well-to-do people. 
They are hardworking and frugal except in their marriage ceremonies 
and in their celebration of funeral rites. Of late, however, Patiddrs 
have begun to think that it may be more profitable to enter into 
some trade or profession rather than to cultivate the soil or live the 
life of an indolent landlord. The inferior kinds of cultivators 
mentioned above are lazy and improvident. There are many 
whose laziness is so great that they are fed by their sdhukdrs or 
moneylenders all the year, and after paying the state dues make 
over to them all their produce. These men do not even preserve 
seed and manure, and borrow the former as the season advances. 
They have hardly a full pair of bullocks, and even when they have a 
pair, it is seldom kept in good condition. The result is natural j 
the outturn of their fields is trifling and their condition is miserable 
in comparison with that of good cultivators. Some improvement has 
taken place since the reform in the administration, the suppression of 
the farming or ijdra system, and the introduction of easy communica¬ 
tions. There is generally much alienated land in every village, and 
in some there is more of it than of state land : alienated land was 
obtained by girdsids and other such people in lieu of black-mail; 
to Brdihmans and others lands were given by patels in olden 
times; lands were also mortgaged and sold by them before the 
improved system of village accounts was known. It is, therefore, 
natural that there should be many landholders whose position in life 
and whose habits do not allow them personally to till their land. The 
best cultivators are men of average understanding, and spontaneous 
improvement in their industry is not to be expected of them. 
Though they are fairly well off for food and lodging, they do not 
possess any large capital with which to import foreign machinery 
or implements of husbandry. Besides they cling with great tenacity 
to traditional custom. 


III.—KADI DIVISION. 

The soil is mostly, that is about 90 per cent of the total area, of 
the light sandy kind. Black soil is met with, but only in patches, 
and chiefly towards the south and west of Kadi, the west of K41ol, 
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the south and east of Rattan, and throughout Dehgam. Though 
light and sandy, the soil, with tillage, manure and irrigation, is 
capable of making large returns for a little labour. 

Exclusive of the unsurveyed villages, on which state assessments 
are levied in a lump sum on the village, the division according to 
the report of 1879-80 contained 1,660,502 acres ; of these 121,903 
acres or 7'34 per cent were reckoned as unculturable. This area 
may be thus divided: 17,908 acres or 14‘69 per cent were village 
sites, 28,078 acres or 23‘03 per cent were roads, 27,349 acres or 
2243 per cent were tanks, and 48,568 acres or 39'84 per cent Were 
under miscellaneous heads. Of the remaining 1,538,599 acres, the 
total culturable area, 448,130 acres or 29*12 per cent were bdrkhali 
or alienated. Of acres 1,090,469 or 70*88 per cent the total khdlsa 
or unalienated culturable area, 109,981 acres or 10*08 per cent were 
under occupancy and 679,938 acres or 62*36 per cent were held for 
cultivation. Of 679,938 acres, 21,917 acres or 3*22 per cent were 
garden laud; 11,678 or 1*73 per cent were rice land; and 646,343 
acres or 95*05 per cent were dry-crop land. The remaining 300,550 
acres or 27*56 per cent were left fallow. 

Irrigation which is naturally extensive in this division, as the soil 
retains little or no moisture, is generally carried on by means of 
wells. The method usually employed for lifting water out of the 
wells is the rdmia kos, but in some localities, as Kdlol for instance, a 
modified form of the Persian wheel worked by a single person is 
employed. There are in the division 8162 pakka wells without steps, 
57 wells with steps, and 3338 kandel or chaveta wells. The above 
figures do not include katcha wells called khadres. There are really 
small tanks of about nine feet in diameter and from ten to twenty 
feet in depth. Such tanks are found in abundance all over the 
division; they cost 8 or 10 Rs. to make and are of use for a single 
year only. It would be more accurate to say that they are used 
during four months only, viz., the rabi season. They are, if possible, 
dug in land which stands on a higher level than the field to be 
irrigated by them. 

The size of a plough of land, or the area an average pair of bullocks 
can plough, varies from eight acres in Dehgdm to seventeen acres in 
Vad4vli. The light soil is easy to plough but requires frequent 
tilling. The number of ploughings is also more or less according 
to the kind of crop sown. In the case of wheat or poppy a land has 
to be turned up ten or twelve times, in that of the rapeseed, or sarsav, 
fifteen times. The average extent worked by one plough for these 
and similar crops is three acres. In rice land it is five acres, as the 
ground is marshy and inundated with water when ploughed. In the 
case of bdjri, pulses, &c., the average is fifteen acres. 

In 1879-80, the total number of holdings, or khdtds, including 
alienated lands, was 148,572 over an area of 834,251 acres, thus 
giving an average of 5f acres for each holding. In Kadi the 
maximum area of a khdta was 22^^ acres; in Kalol 87i acres; in 
Dehgdm 711 acres, in Atarsumba 14^5 acres, in VijApur 17^ acres, 
in Visnagar 20|^f acres, in Kheralu 57§^ acres, in Vadnagar 43-2^5^ 
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acres, in Me8anal72J acres, in Vaddvli 28 /q^, in Pattan 22^^ acres, 
and in Hdrij 229-^ acres. 

The follovring is a list of agricultural stock in possession of the 
cultivators in state villages, including alienated lands, for the 
year 1879-80: 

Kadi Agriadtural Stock, 1879-80, 



Sub-Divisions. 

Description 
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Oxen. 

19,392 

15.318 

2425 

17,978 

12,776 

CK. 11,425 
\V. 8013 

1 14.107 

19,169 

f P.23,471 
IH. 8717 

] 29,200 

181,980 

Cows. 

6732 

9099 

10,960 

6375 

4427 

CK.10,725 
\V. 2130 

^ 6866 

8529 

P.14,734 
H. 6984 

j 10,000 

95,561 

She-buffaloes. 

21,712 

13,967 

13,481 

63,551 

18,463 

1 K.11,729 
(V. 7702 

] 16,746 

17,084 

f P.16,939 
V H. 4264 

j 26,000 

219,638 

He'boff&loes... 

1856 

276 

3064 

1406 

462 

V. 479 

107 

105 

P. 1412 
H. 553 

1 200 

9919 

Horses 

691 

225 

306 

286 

69 

V. 131 

100 

416 

P. 862 
H. 309 

1 660 

3945 

Hares 


300 

639 

^ 342 

228 

V. 116 

210 

781 

P. ... 

H. . . 

1 

8416 

Camels 


1100 
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,, 

H. 71 

200 

1604 

Asses 

1720 

200 

946 

1863 


V. 572 

828 

1.509 

J P. 1517 
( H. 633 

J 1000 

10,687 

Sheep A Goats. 

3958 

7010 

8161 

6345 

... 

V. 3287 

JS. 1733 
\ G. 4798 

j 7674 

j P. 14,083 
1 h. 8293 

j 3025 

63,397 

Total ... 

56,061 

47,424 

39,881 

87,146 

36,424 

56,309 

43,728 

65.257 

97,742 

69,176 

689.14T 

rioaghs 

7975 

6447 

10,326 

7381 

6235 

<K. 4373 
(.y. 2367 

1 6692 

7814 

fP. 8648 
Ih. 2758 

j. 6600 

76,516 

Carts 

1899 

1762 

2324 

1867 

2014 


1033 

2252 

1 P. 2955 
(H. 657 

1 2550 

19,193 


Crops. In 831 bighoti and 12 bhdghatdi villages, including alienated lands 

and the twice cropped area, of which details are not available, there 
were, in the year 1879-80, 1,008,086 acres under tillage, of which 
grain crops occupied 766,070 acres or 76 per cent, pulse 177,378 
acres or 17'6 per cent, oil-seeds 47,803 acres or 4‘74 per cent, 
tobacco and sugarcane 10,444 acres or 1T3 per cent, fibres 
5431 acres or 0'53 per cent, and miscellaneous crops, such 
as v^etables, &c., 960 acres or 0‘09 per cent. Of the area 
under grain crops bajri covered 410,816 acres ijuvar 240,476 acres, 
wheat 44,154 acres; banti 18,735 acres, ddngar rice 18,236 acres, 
jav 13,248 acres, vari 10,190 acres, kodra 3107 acres, chenna 
2840 acres, fcuri 2031 acres, bdvto 1679 acres, chasatio 294 acres, 
and hang 264 acrea Of the area taken up by pulses, math occupied 
107,754 acres, mag 26,944 acres, adad 19,502 acres, guvdr 12,630 
acres, tuver 4168 acres, ehola 3144 acres, chana 2921 acres, 
vdl 294 acres, and hulthi 21 acres. Of the area which oil-seeds 
covered, 22,703 acres were under saraav, 14,244 under erandi, 
5936 under poppy, 3813 under tal, and 1107 under habri or hasumbo. 
Tobacco occupied 5391 acres and sugarcane 5053 acres. Among 
fibres, hajpds held 5391 acres and bhendi 40 acres. Of the land 
under miscellaneous crops, such as vegetables, &c., chillies covered 
568 acres, sakaria 292 acres, and the remaining 100 acres were 
under other garden products. 
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Bdjri, Penicillaria spicata, is a hharif or rain crop grown in gorddu 
land. The seed is sown from a drill plough at the rate of 4 or 5 sers 
per bigha. The average higha yield is estimated at 8 mans or 320 lbs. 
Just as the shoots are coming up, the bdjri crop has much to fear 
from the attack of an insect called hdtra, an insect said to be partial 
to the tender shoots. Bdjri, with juvdr, forms the staple food of 
the people and is also largely exported. 

Juvdr, Sorghum vulgare, is a hharif crap- The land intended for it 
is left fallow for about four months before the seed is sown. Juvdr is 
sown through the drill at the rate of 10 sers per bigha. It takes 
three months to ripen and is reaped in December. The average 
yield per bigha is 15 marks or 600 lbs. The north-easterly winds in 
Kdrtik (November) are said to be injurious to the crop. Ghola is 
sometimes grown with juvdr but only for fodder. Green juvdr, if 
considered barren, is cut down and used as fodder for cattle, as is also 
the straw oi juvdr. This grain forms the staple food of the poor. 

Wheatj ghau, Triticum aestivum, is a rabi or cold weather crop 
grown in bhadred land, left fallow four months and prepared by 12 
ploughinga. It is reaped in March. The seed is sown from a drill 
plough, at the rate of from 1 to 2 mans, or 40 to 80 lbs. per bigha. 
The average bigha yield is 16 mans or 640 lbs. Wheat is watered 
ten times. Beds are formed for irrigational purposes after the wheat 
is sown, an opening being left in each inclosure to allow the water to 
spread from bed to bed. The variety chiefly grown is vajia. Kdtha is 
grown in H4rij, but as there is a good proportion of the vajia grain 
in it, it is called vajia-kdtha. Wheat is liable to an attack from 
gmru or mildew. This disease is known by the reddish spots 
which appear on the plant when first attacked. The plants 
ultimately assume a red tinge, and the grain withers. Wheat is 
also frequently injured by frost. When a wheat crop follows 
immediately after bdjri, the ground is prepared in the same way as 
for poppy. This grain is one of the chief export products of the 
country. 

Banti, Panicum flavidum, is a kharif crop sown in gorddu land. 
The ground is ploughed twice before the seed is sown, in the propor¬ 
tion of 10 sers to the bigha, and the average yield per bigha is 
480 lbs. The seed is thrown broadcast in July and the crop is 
reaped in September or October. It is the cheapest grain grown 
and is accordingly much used by the poorer classes. It is said to 
keep for many years without being eaten by insects. The older 
the grain the more it swells in boiling. It is stored up by many as 
a provision against years of scarcity and famine. Banti thrives in 
lowlying lands and requires abundant rain. 

Rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa, is a kharif crop grown in black soil or 
rice land, prepared by two ploughings. The seed is sown in well 
manured nurseries in July, and the young plants are transplanted 
in August. The seed required is 20 lbs. per bigha, and the average 
yield is 680 lbs. The crop is reaped in November. The two 
varieties grown are hamodi and jirdsdl. There is an inferior 
variety caUed bethi ddngar grown in Kadi, which is sown broadcast. 
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Barley, jav, Hordenm hexastichon, is a rabi crop grown in gorddu 
land, left fallow for about four months, and ploughed ten times. The 
seed is sown at the rate of 1 to 2 mans per higha, and the average 
yield is 16 mans or 640 lbs. Jav prefers an alluvial soil. 

Vari, Panicum mihaeeum, is a kjiarif crop grown both in gorddu 
and black soils. The seed is sown broadcast at the rate of 40 lbs. 
to a bigha. The average yield is estimated at 640 lbs. 

Kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum, is a Icharif crop grown in gorddu 
land. The ground is ploughed twice before sowing. The seed 
is sown from a drill plough at the rate of 5 lbs. per bigha, the yield 
being 440 lbs. It is a cheap grain, and like the banti, proof against 
the attack of insects. It is much used by the poorer classes. 

Chenna, a kind of Panicum mihaeeum, is a hari or hot weather 
crop grown in watered gorddu land ploughed twice. The crop is 
watered 15 times. The seed is sown from a drill plough in January at 
the rate of 4 lbs. per higha, and tbe average yield is estimated at 
280 lbs. Chenna is reaped in February, but when sown in June it is 
reaped in July. It ripens in 45 days. The grain is generally used 
by the poor. 

Kuri, a Ttharif crop, sown in gorddu land, is ready for harvest in 
three months. The seed sown from a drill plough at the rate of 
4 lbs. to a higha yields 280 lbs. It is used by the poorer classes. 

Bdvto, Panicum frumentaceum, is a kharif crop. The young plants 
sown in nurseries in July are transplanted in August. Seed is sown 
at the rate of 15 lbs. per bigha, and the average yield amounts to 
680 lbs. The crop is reaped in October, taking three months to 
ripen. Bdvto requires much rain. It is the common food of the 
poorer classes. 

Kdng, Panicum italicum, is a hari crop grown in watered gorddu 
land, previously prepared by four ploughings. The seed is sown in 
drills as well as broadcast. The ground is made up into beds and 
watered twenty times. The proportion of seed sown is 9 sers to the 
bigha, the average yield is 400 lbs. The crop is reaped in June. 

Gram, chana, Cicer arietinnm, is a rabi crop grown in rice land or 
in lowlying lands. The land is ploughed twice before the crop is 
sown broadcast. The proportion of seed sown to the bigha is 20 lbs., 
and the average yield is estimated at 320 lbs. Gram is sown in 
October and reaped in April. An insect called elo is said to be 
very destructive to the crop. Excessive dew is also injurious. The 
dew from ofE the gram-pods, which is said to have an acid taste, is 
considered to possess medicinal properties. 

Math Phaseolus aconitifolius, mag Phaseolus radiatus, adad 
Phaseolns mungo, tuver Cajanus indicus, chola Vigna catjang, guvdr 
Cyamopsis psomUoides, and vdl Dohehos lablab are all kharif crops.. 
^wn in gorddu land, which is ploughed three times before the seed 
is sown. The proportion of seed sown is 9 sers to the higha, and thef 
average yield, excepting tuver, is estimated at 5 mans or 200 lbs. y: 
tuver yields 280 lbs. Excessive dew is injurious to pulses. Like 
Idjri, they are also subject to attacks of the kdtra insect. Math, 
adad and guvwr take three months to ripen and are reaped in. 
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October. Mag, tuver and chola take six months and are reaped in 
December. All are sown in July from a drill plough. These pulses 
are largely exported, 

Rapeseed, sarsav, Brassica napus, holds the first place among oil¬ 
seeds and the third place among crops in general. Land intended for 
it is left fallow for four months and ploughed twenty times before 
the seed is sown. The crop does not require any watering. The seed 
is sown through drills in November at the rate of from 2 to 3 sers to 
the bigha and reaped in March, and the average yield varies from 400 
to 800 lbs. When the crop is grown in hajarvdda land, the yield 
is small and rarely exceeds 200 lbs. The rape-seed grown in this 
division is of a better description than any in Gujardt, and has 
a larger grain. The produce forms one of the chief articles of 
export. 

Castor-oil seed, erandi, is grown in hhadred land. The land is 
ploughed twenty times previous to the sowing, but requires no water. 
The crop is reaped in April. The proportion of seed sown is 
15 lbs. to the higha, and the average yield is 240 lbs. Erandi is 
largely exported, Malwa being the chief destination. 

Tal, Sesamum indicum, is a kharif crop grown in gorddu land. 
The land is ploughed twice before the seed is sown. It is often 
grown with hdjri. When grown by itself, the crop is generally 
sown in August from a drill plough and' is reaped in October. The 
yield per bigha is estimated at 160 lbs. 

Safflower, Jcabri or kasumba, Carthamus tinctorius, is grown both 
in gorddu and black soil. The land is ploughed from ten to twenty 
times before the sowing. The seed is thrown broadcast at the rate of 
10 lbs. to the bigha and is reaped in February. The average yield 
is in seed 400 lbs. and in flowers 80 lbs. The seed is used for oil 
and the flower as a dye. 

Cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum, is a rabi crop. It is grown 
in black soil. The chief cotton-cultivating villages are in Kadi and 
Vaddvli. The seed is sown through drills at the rate of 10 lbs. to 
the bigha; it is reaped seven months after the sowing, and the 
average yield is in seed 70 lbs. and in cotton 20 lbs. Excessive dew, 
or him, is said to afEect the crop injuriously. 

Tobacco, tambaku, Nieotiana tabacum. Among all the sub-divi¬ 
sions, Kadi holds the first place as a tobacco-growing country. 
Land intended for tobacco is left fallow for four months, and 

f repared by eight ploughings for the reception of the young plants. 

t is sown in nurseries in June, moved into the field in September 
and cut in February. The quantity of seed used per bigha is 15 
folds and the yield is 200 lbs. Tobacco is said to be liable to 
two kinds of diseases, pilio and dgio. In pilio the leaves assume a 
yellow colour and shrivel up. When attacked with dgio, the stem 
alone comes up bare of leaves. 

The poppy is grown in all the sub-divisions excepting Dehgfim. 
Land intended for it is, as a rule, left fallow for about four months, 
and ploughed ten times before the seed is sown. But, in some 
sub-divisions, it is usual to take a crop of hdjri before the land is 
B 283—13 
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utilized for the poppy. In such cases immediately after the hdjri is 
removed, the ground is ploughed three times and saturated with 
water, and when completely dry, is again ploughed three times. The 
yield from fallow land is the greater, and the opium of a lighter 
colour. Manure is carried to the field in the month of June, and 
applied after the first rain at the rate of 1400 lbs. or more per higha 
every third year. Cattle manure is most used, mixed with alluvial 
deposits when available. Poppy is sown in small rectangular beds 
of from five to eight feet each, nearly square, and so made as to allow 
water to spread evenly. The seed is thrown broadcast over these 
beds, the earth is then turned over Tvith an implement called the khan- 
di, and is watered immediately after. Care is required in selecting the 
seed: it should be a year old and free from damp, and the cultivators, 
as a rule, preserve a stock from the crop of the previous year. The 
proportion sown is about 2 lbs. to the higha. In poppy cultivation 
irrigation requires attention, channels having to be made for the 
even watering of the beds. Poppy fields are watered seven times: 
the first watering commences with the sowing, the second four 
days after, and others follow at intervals of about a fortnight, and 
after the flowers appear there is one watering. Weeding is a 
laborious process. It has to be gone through three times, and on 
each occasion, besides removing strange growth, the poppy plants are 
thinned until they are left at a distance of eight inches from one 
another. The first weeding is done twenty days after the plants 
appear, the other two at intervals of a fortnight. Withered or jogida 
plants are removed. But barren or vdnjia plants are kept for the 
seed, although they produce no juice. The plants, when tender, are 
used as a vegetable by many classes. The earlier sowing is in 
flower in January, and the later in February. The poppy heads 
are considered ready for scarification when they present a coating 
of a light brown colour and do not yield easily to the touch. The 
process of scarification commences in February or March according 
to the date of the sowing. The nareni, as it is called, with which 
the incisions are made, is a simple iron instrument consisting of 
three blades, each somewhat similar to a straight pointed lancet, 
tied together in a line, one-eighth of an inch apart, and wrapped up 
so as to have only the points protruding. Incisions are made from 
the bottom to the top, each incision coming up in three lines. The 
instrument, called ltharpo,lov scraping the juice is a two-inched square 
iron tray with threesides turned up and one left open to act as a blade, 
and fixed to a wooden handle. The blade is oiled before it is applied 
to the capsule. The juice is removed from the hharjpo into a brass 
basin, also previously oiled. Every day’s collection is at once taken 
home and stored into an earthen pot. The juice-extracting season 
is the busiest time with the farmer, as it is the most anxious. In . 
this, as in the weeding season, the cultivator has to obtain the ^ 
assistance of hired labour. |' 

The average higha yield is estimated at 10 lbs., but the outturn is 
always a matter of uncertainty as this crop, more than any other, is 
subject to changes of climate. Dull cloudy days, heavy dewy nights, 
high easterly winds, and even untimely rain and excessive heat, au ate 
more or less injurious to the crop. In fact, one night’s frost alone 
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has been known to destroy very nearly half a season’s outturn. As 
monkeys appear to have a special liking for the poppy, their attacks 
are very much dreaded by the farmer, for they not only eat but destroy. 
The poppy is a profitable crop to the cultivator. Besides produc¬ 
ing for him the opium juice, it gives him the poppy seed, which is 
valued at about Rs. 2 a man. The seed finds a ready market, both at 
home and abroad. The oil drawn from it is largely used for cooking 
and burning purposes, and in the preparation of opium. For every 
ser of juice the poppy gives 20 sers of seed. The value of a bigha 
crop is estimated at Rs. 60. The cultivator is also benefited in his 
land, as field grown with poppy gives in the succeeding year a 
better yield of wheat or any other cereal that may be sown in it. 

As, throughout the Baroda territory, the purchase and sale of 
opium have, within the last three years, become the exclusive 
monopoly of the state, no poppy can be cultivated except under 
a state license. The state has a special agency, presided over by 
a superintendent, to supervise, regulate, and control the cultivation 
of the poppy and to manufacture opium. The area to be placed 
under poppy is determined every year before the growing season 
and previous to the issuing of licenses. This area is regulated 
according to the quantity of opium required for home use or export 
to the British scales at Ahmedabad. The vahivatddr, or revenue 
officer in charge of a sub-division, is invested with authority to 
issue licenses, without which no farmer may grow opium. The 
application for a license is sent through the village accountant, to 
enable that official to check with the aid of his register the area the 
farmer wishes to cover with poppy, and, if necessary, to measure the 
land before the application passes into the hands of the vahivatddr. 
Should the farmer subsequently wish to exceed the area specified 
in his application, he must obtain a second license. An opium grower 
is entitled to an advance of Rs. 10 per bigha for bhadred land and 
of Rs. 8 for that of bdjarvdda. Before the growing season the farmer 
is told at what price the juice he may produce will be purchased. It 
is optional with him to grow the opium or not, but having done so, 
he is bound to deliver the produce for the price fixed. The weighing 
of the opium is commenced in April,and previous to this, stations are 
appointed in each sub-division for the weighing, intimation being 
given at what particular station and on what date each farmer will 
be required to deliver his produce. The cultivators are paid at the 
place where delivery is made, and, as nearly as possible, on the same 
day. AH adulterated opium is confiscated. From the several 
weighing stations the juice is sent packed in cotton bags of about 
160 lbs. each to the factory at Sidhpur.^ 

The several processes observed in manufacturing opium may here 
be briefly stated. In the mixing room is placed a large copper vessel, 
pardt, four feet in diameter and sixteen inches in depth. Into this 
pardt are emptied five bags of j nice, weighing in all about 800 lbs., 
and the whole is then kneaded into one mass by a man who treads 
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on it. Close by the vessel, and in a line with, it, are three copper 
sheets, on opposite sides of each of which sit two men. As the 
kneading goes on, the first couple take a small quantity of juice 
from the pardt, mix it well on the sheet, and then pass it on to the 
next sheet, to be mixed by the second set, and so to the third for 
the same purpose. From the third or last sheet it is removed into 
a copper dish. When the dish holds from 30 to 40 lbs., it is 
replaced by an empty one, and the juice is taken to the caking- 
room. At the first start, the above process takes about 7 or 8 
minutes; but when the hamdls, as these mixers are called, warm to 
their work only half that time is consumed. Most of these men eat 
•mdhjam and under its effect the work is exciting. Six good hamdls 
can mix from 2400 to 2800 lbs. in a day. The room in which the 
opium is caked and left to dry is spread with a layer of poppy 
leaves, six inches deep. During caking time, there are five men at 
work in this room, viz., one to make up the opium into cakes, two 
to give them a coating of rabba, one to give them a coating of 
finely pounded poppy leaves, and one to place the finished cakes on 
the layer. All the caking is done by hand. A good caker will 
turn out between six to eight hundred cakes a day. Three chdmpnis 
or pressings are gone through. The object of these chdmpnis is to 
give the cake a complete spherical form and to make the outer 
coating firm and smooth. The first chdmpni is done twenty days 
after the caking and the other two follow at intervals of twenty-five 
days. The cakes are ready for export in October. The same 
processes are observed in manufacturing opium for local use. 

The first experiment at cultivating the poppy is said to have been 
made sixty years ago by a Rajput from R4huri in Sidhpur, who 
had been to Malwa and had, while there, acquired the necessary 
knowledge. But the trial failed, and the cultivation did not take the 
fancy of the agriculturists. A few years later, a second and successful 
attempt was made by a Kanbi from Brahmanv4da. Tradition 
has it that while in narrow circumstances, this man had a dream in 
which Mahddev appeared to him and offered him three handfuls of 
opium. The Kanbi took this as a sign from heaven, indicative of his 
future prosperity through the cultivation of opium, and commenced 
on one bigha of land. Others finding him successful followed his 
example, and thus the cultivation spread from mahdl to mahdl. As 
no state monopoly existed at the time, the cultivator was free to 
grow opium and the trader to purchase it. The trading classes 
found in it a new source of gain and encouraged the production by 
making ready advances to the cultivators, and soon the opium 
grower rose in importance. He was readily trusted by the Vdnia, 
and he found no difficulty in discharging his liabilities, and 
these circumstances tended to make the cultivation of the poppy i 
popular. The juice produced, besides finding a ready sale in the | 
home market, drew to the north traders from other parts of Gujarat, ? 
and sometimes large purchases were made on account of traders in 
Rstl4m and Ahmecmbad.^ At a time when grain was valued at ha-lf 


> The price* at which opium juice wag sold during the seventeen years irnme' 
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its present price, when fodder was plentiful, and when there was no 
railway to drain the country of its com and seed, high rates could not 
but make the cultivation popular with the cultivators. But the 
cultivator did not reap the full benefit of these prices, for the Mahajan 
levied heavy cesses in kind on the produce.^ 

The poppy is certainly a diflicult plant to bring under culture. 
It requires constant care and attention, and all the processes connected 
with it entail much labour. But these difficulties were soon over¬ 
come by the cultivator and the cultivation spread rapidly. It was 
the manufacture of opium that for a long time baffled the attempts 
of the trading class. There were no skilled men in the division to 
prepare the drug so as to make it marketable in China. There was 
certainly an attempt made to dry a small quantity of juice and turn 
it into awkward little balls ; but these were reserved only for local 
use. It was, therefore, a practice, till 1857, to send the greater part 
of the juice to RatlAm to be made up there. Fortunately for Gujarat 
the unusually heavy monsoon of 1853 flooded the dhdni or grain 
market at EatMm. The effect of this may be easily imagined in a 
soil like that of Malwa. The result was that the pack-bullocks, on 
which the outturn of the season was sent, could hardly wade 
through the mud, and several of the animals perished in the attempt. 
Besides the damage to the juice, the loss of animal life offended 
the susceptibilities of a class mostly Jain in faith and infinitely loth 
to see even an insect in pain. Measures were forthwith taken 
by the opium traders, among whom an Ahmedabad firm was the 
chief, to procure opium cakers from Mitlwa. The services of hamdls 
were obtained in 1858, and thus the opium manufacturing work 
commenced in this division. At first the work was confined to 
Visnagar ; but in time, a number of hamdls settled in the division 
and opium was caked in the large villages of all the snb-fiivisions.* 


diatcly previous to the monopoly were as under : 


Ybaka 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

price. 

Mini¬ 

mum 

price. 

Ybam. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

price. 

Mini¬ 
mum ' 
price. 1 

Ykabs. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

price. 

Mini- 

mam 

price. 

1882 . 

Ba a. 

3 12 

Rs. a. 

3 8 

ises. 

Kfl. a. 

4 3 

Rs, a. : 

4 0 

1874 ... 

Re. a. 

2 15 

Ra. a. 

2 0 

1863 . 

4 8 

4 8 

1869 . 

4 1 

3 12 

1876 . 

2 14 

3 13 

1864 . 

8 5 

3 2 

18 T 0 . 

3 13 

3 8 

1876 . 

3 2 

2 14 

1866 . 

4 2 

3 8 

1871. 

3 13 

9 12 , 

1877 . 

3 0 

2 12 

1866 . 

4 12 

4 0 

1872 . 

2 12 

2 14 

1878 . 

6 0 

5 0 

1867 . 

4 4 

4 0 

1873 . 

3 12 

2 10 1 





1 These cesses were called changis and were designated as under ; (1) ffdthpdn- 
dculu J ger per man ; (2) IdWiavangi i ger per man ; (3) the dalAVg or broker’s cess 
1 gtr per man ; (4) the gumdghta'g or agent’s cess 6 toldg per man ; (S) the cook’s cess 
24 toldg per man; ( 6 ) Oanpati’s changi 24 toldg per man. One more item must be 
noted, viz., the ger or the weight used as a ger or 1 lb. This varied in different sub¬ 
divisions. In Sidhpur or Patton, a ger weighed 42 toldg, in Visnagar 43, and in Vijhpur 
45 and sometimes more. Unjust weights were used, end until the shrewd Kanbi 
found this out he suffered, But then he revenged himself by mixing oil with the 
juice and by otherwise adulterating it. 

’ It may be interesting to note the terms on which the hamdVg services were first 
obtained. The engagement extended over a period of about eight months, from the 
day they left Mdlwa, on the following terms : 1 rupee per head per day ; 4 ger of ghi 
per head per day ; 4 ser of good molasses, gol j 4 of sugar ; i ger of rice ; 2 gerg of 
wheat floor ; and daring the caking operation 4 ser of mola^es, 24 tolas of tobacco 
and 1 tola of mdhjavt were added to the above. 
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The state monopoly of opium dates from the 1st of October 1878. 
The effect of the monopoly on the cultivation during the first two 
years was injurious. The cultivation fell off from 8301 acres in 
the previous year to 1376 acres. The cultivator not only distrusted 
the new measure, hut he saw in it an aggression on his established 
right to cultivate the poppy when and where and in what quantities 
he pleased. The opium trader felt that his occupation was gone, 
and the smuggler that his illicit traffic would be brought to an end. 
Both the trader and the smuggler, therefore, made common cause 
to prejudice the opium grower against the cultivation under control, 
and they threatened to refuse him any credit. Then the famine 
of 1876 drained the country of its food and fodder, and, during 
the two next years the fall of rain was scanty and this crippled 
the resources of the peasant class, while a pestilent fever weakened 
its numbers. The monopoly coming in at such a time caused the 
cultivators, as a body, to give up for a year the production of opium, 
and to devote themselves to growing other crops. Only a few 
well-to-do men tried opium growing on a small scale with the object 
of ascertaining how the measure would work. The trial was well 
rewarded. A liberal rate for the juice, immediate payment for it, 
just weights, the abolition of the changts, and ready advances from 
the state treasury, all combined to divest the monopoly of the fears 
it had raised and to make it popular. Accordingly, in 1879-80, 
opium cultivation increased, and the area covered rose to 5936 
acres.' 

The principal cultivating classes are the Kanbis, including the 
Leva, Kadva and Anjna Kanbis, Brahmans, Rajputs, Malis, Satvada 
Musalmdns, KoHs, Bhils and Dheds. Among these the Kanbi holds 
the first place. He is a born tiller of the soil. Gifted by nature 
with a strong constitution, and early trained to habits of endurance, to 
him agricultural pursuits come easy. Dependant only on the fruit 
of the soil, all his energies and interest are centered in his work. In 
labour, attention and care, he excels all others. He has an hereditary 
knowledge of the seasons and crops, and of the requirements of plants. 
[Hiough slow to accept improvements or innovations, he is not deficient 
in any other quality requisite for success. The soil rewards him better 
than it does others. The Brahman is hardworking and intelligent, 
but is deficient in skill. He succeeds better when he sub-lets his 
land to others than when he tills it with his own hands. The 
Rajput is a man of the sword, whose hand does not fall heavy on 
the plough. The Koli is by birth and instinct a thief, and succeeds 
better so than as a tiller, and he is too indolent to win from the soil 
the reward it can offer. Among the Musalm^ tillers the Memana 
are the best, for those of the Sipahi class are indolent and careless, 
and neither till the land carefully nor manure it sufficiently. The . 
cultivators are as a class well-to-do. Opium and rape-seed are 
remunerative crops, and those who grow these in addition to graina| 
are generally in good circumstances. 


* Soeb least is liie opinion of the A dmi n is tration. The state mcxncmoly was s 
Boeasiiie adopted 1^ the hnnister in order to put an end to smaaidiiiir, and^ prev^t 
fnction between the Baioda and British Governments. 
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In the absence of any systematic attempt at recording events, the 
memory even of great evils and disasters speedily passes away. 
When on two occasions the Bombay Government requested the 
Eesident of Baroda to state what famines had occurred in the state, 
the only answer that could be given was : ' There were famines in the 
Baroda territories in the years 1791 and 1813, but as to their 
extent and the causes from which they arose the Darbar are unable 
to give information, as there are no records concerning them. 
During the time they lasted, money was freely distributed from the 
state treasury, and labour on public works was provided, &c. 
Since 1813 no famines whatever have taken place.' Thus only 
a faint memory remained of two very bad seasons, and nothing 
was recalled of other years of scarcity. Of the famine of 1791-92, the 
Collector of Kaira has recorded : ‘ Many of the inhabitants of Gujarat 
were obliged to go into Malwa. This was in the time of Bdpu 
Pandare, an officer of the state, who seems to have done what he 
could to help the people by repressive measures against crime, and 
by remitting the whole of the revenue collections, except that he took 
a fourth share of the grass.In 1803 the scarcity in Navsdri 
was considerable, grain was sold at 12 sers the rupee, and ghi at 1J 
sers the rupee.^ 

The famine of 1812-13 affected most severely those portions of 
His Highness' dominions which are in Kathidwar, but it also 
caused distress of a serious nature in the Kadi division. It brought 
little more than inconvenience to the southern division into which 
there was a considerable immigration of starving wretches. The 
famine was felt in Baroda itself, but chiefly because of the 
immigration that took place. The people of Kdthidwar not only 
went to Baroda and other parts of GujarAt where scarcity did not 
prevail to the same extent, but the country of Kathiawar was partially 
relieved by supplies from Baroda and MAlwa. How great the scarcity 
in KAthiawar was may be learnt from Colonel Anderson’s remark: 
‘ It was the severest on record since 1791. The moat serious feature of 
the drought was the utter absence of grass and pasture of every 
description, except in the BhAvnagar territory and the hills of Alitch 
and BAbriavad. From the latter place the GAikwAr's army was sup¬ 
plied with forage.’ Captain Carnac, Resident at Baroda, gave a graphic 
description in the year 1815 of the famine he had lately witnessed.® 
‘ Flights of locusts appeared in Bengal in 1810, passed over Hindu- 
stAn, and in 15 months reached MArwAr. In 1811 .rain failed in 
MArwar, and the locusts, leaving that devastated country, came to the 
Pattan district, and thence proceeded to KathiAwAr. In 1812 rain 
failed in Gujarat, and the country was full of famishing MArvAdis who 
added to the general distress and refused to assist themselves by 
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Sayad Hussaiu valad Sayad Sherif, Shaikh Tebrns Siheb remarked of this 
famne : ‘ The rulers of Broach, Baroda, Bombay and Surat were different individuals 
who prevents the export of grain from one city to another. These measures 
caused gr^t distress. Qhi was sold at G for the rupee, and grain could not be 
purchased at 7 sers for the rupee. m uov oe 

‘ ^port of past famines in the Bombay Presidency by Lieut.-Colonel Etheridge, 
p. 126, andelKwhere. 3 Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 1. 296-302. ^ ' 
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work. Every large town was surrounded by these miserable crea¬ 
tures, and in time the utmost indifference to their fate universally 
predominated. I have seen a child not quite dead torn away by 
a pack of dogs from its mother, who was unable to speak or move. 
The Brdhman sold his wife, his child, sister and connections for the 
trifle of 2 or 3 rupees to such as would receive them. In the town of 
Baroda alone, often more than 500 MarvMis died in a day. Their 
bodies during the famine were left unheeded on the spot where bfe 
expired, and then disease sprang up. Not one in a hundred of the 
MArvddis who overspread the country of Gujardt from the border 
of the gulf of Cutch to Surat, some going as far as Bombay, returned 
to his home. Many people too came to Gujarat from Kathiawdr.’ 

The year 1877-78 was unfavourable, the rainfall being much below 
the average in the different divisions. The distress was greatest in 
Okhamandal and Amreli and least inNavsdri. At one time a total 
failure of crops was apprehended; but after holding off a long while, 
some rain did fall and a famine was averted. The outturn of 
the harvests was very deficient; and the consequent sufferings were 
greatly enhanced by the fact that the resources of the country had 
been previously drained off to mitigate the Deccan and Madras 
famines. Prices rose high, the Baroda rupee fetching only 14 sers 
oi hdjri and 16 sers oi juvdr. Food-grains were to be largely 
imported from without, the number of tons at the railway stations 
within the Baroda territory amounting to 43,363 against 7258 in 
1876-77, and 9002 in 1875-76. The details are: 


Railway Grain Traffic, 1875-76 to 1877-78. 


Stations. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Stations. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Bilimora . 

Tons, 

867 

Tons. 

1128 

Tons. 

2037 

Bajiva . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Nav^ri . 

797 

621 

8321 

Kurv&n ... ... 

21 

21 

588 

Maroli . 

25 

1 

241 

Uacdala . 


1 

76 

Uiyig&m . 

78 

24 

801 

Nolla . 



8 

Itola . 

86 

35 

894 

Dmbhoi . 

779 

554 

6609 

Baroda . 

6349 

4873 

38,794 

Total 

9002 

7258 

43,363 


In 1878 the rainfall was excessive and caused much injury to 
hdjri, and in some places to cotton, juvdr and pulse. The troubles 
of the cultivators were heightened by the devastations of the locusts 
which appeared before the late kharif crops were harvested. Grubs 
also are reported to have caused much damage. The distress was 
greatest in Amreli, though it prevailed to some extent in the 
Nav^ri and Baroda divisions. Besides what they got from private 
charity, the poorer classes of people received assistance from the 
state of the aggregate value of Rs. 37,500. 

As no details of earlier famine years in the Baroda territory are 
a\mlable, a guess can be made from a consideration of the b^ 
years in the neighbouring districts. In 1623 there was a famine 
in Ahmedabf^; in 1628 in Ahmedabad and Surat ; in 1650 in 
Ahmedabad; in 1682 in Surat; in 1717-18 in Surat; in 1746-47 in 
Pilanpnr, Ahmedabad, the Rewa K4ntha and Surat; in 1756 in 
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PAlanpur; in 1769-60 in Ahmedabad and Surat; in 1770inAhmedabad; 
in 1780-81 in Abmedabad; in 1785-86 in Abmedabad and Palanpur ; 
in 1790-91 tbrougbout Gujardt; in 1803-4 in Pdlanpnr, Katbidwdr 
and Surat; in 1812-13 tbrougbout tbe province, except Surat where 
there was a rise in prices ; in 1819-20 in Broach and Ahmedabad; 
in 1824-25 throughout the province, except the Rewa K^ntha and 
Broach ; in 1834-35 throughout the province except Surat and 
Rdthidwdr; in 1838-89 in Pdlanpur^ J^thidwdr, the Rewa EAntha 
and Surat; in 1842 in Pdlanpur ; and in 1848-49 in P41anpnr and 
Ahmedabad. 
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CAPITAL. 

I.—NAVSA'RI DIVISION. 

The Navsdri Division consists of eight sub-divisions of which five 
have long been designated as rdsti, or settled, and three as rani, or 
wild and uncultivated. There are also two classes of people in the 
division, one termed the Ujliparaj which is the higher, and one 
termed the Kdliparaj, the lower class, to which the dark races belong. 
As is pointed out in the chapter on Population, the Ujliparaj include 
the P^rsis, the Kanbis and the Andvala Brd.hmaDS, who again are 
subdivided into Desdia or Vatandars and BhdtheMs who are mere 
cultivators. The Kdliparaj comprise Bhils, Chodhrds, Gdmits, 
KonkanAs, Dhondids, VArlis, Dublds and Nil ikdds. For the most part 
the Ujliparaj abide in the rdsti mahdls and the Kdliparaj in the 
rdni mahdls. Here these poor people are still in a primitive state, 
lead a migratory life and till a piece of forest land here one year 
and there another. The general condition of the cultivating classes 
and, it may be added, of the whole population has improved of late 
years. Some of the causes are not far to seek. According to the 
census of 1881 the population numbers 287,549 souls. Compared 
with the population of the neighbouring districts, the Navsari division 
is, therefore, but poorly populated. There has been a great want of 
confidence as to the security of property, and the principles of the 
land assessment were till lately so wrong that the inhabitants had 
but little inducement to pursue their avocations freely. In 1865 a 
survey was made of the rdsti mahdls and a ten years' settlement 
made. But the survey was hurried and unsatisfactory and the rates 
were too high, the total demand being fixed at Es. 18,74,592. In 
1875 this survey was revised and the total demand was reduced 
to Rs. 12,62,150, the reduction varying in the different sub-divisions 
from thirty-eight to forty-seven per cent. For it was discovered 
that the land-tax was so heavy as very nearly to absorb the whole 
outturn of the land and to leave nothing to the cultivator. It is 
true that the high rate of assessment did not immediately cause 
distress, since for the first few years after the settlement of 1865 
prices were very high. It was when prices subsequently fell; 
with great rapidity that it became impossible for the cultivators to j 
meet the state demands. But the state did not abate its demandsl 
yrith any promptitude : year by year the outstanding balances kept? 
increasing; resort was had to harsh and coercive measures in order’ 
to r^ize the land-tax; and the ultimate consequence was that the 
cultivators deserted their lands and their homes, while the general 
condition of the division became wretched. 
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The disproportionate demands of the state in 1865 were, it is said, 
enforced by harsh and coercive measures. It so happened that at 
about the time of the ten years’ settlement the revenue farm, or ijdra 
as it was termed, of Gopdlrdv Mairal, the great banker of Baroda, 
came to an end. His place was taken by a class of extortionate 
revenue farmers or ijdrddrs, who became the virtual rulers of 
the country, and were, in a measure, irresponsible for their gross 
mismanagement. The great bulk of cultivators were or came to be 
their tenants, and they ousted or retained them as best served their 
purpose, overriding long established rights. They monopolized the 
best lands for themselves and their relations, and appropriated their 
produce. They instituted new levies without any authority to do so. 
In a word, they plundered and became rich while the poorer classes 
were sinking under their tyranny, and the country was arriving at a 
state of complete prostration. 

After 1875 a change of a most beneficial kind took place. The 
lands were re-assessed more equitably, demands were reduced, 
vexatious cesses were abolished, and the collections of the revenue 
were departmentally managed by responsible olEcials, The farming 
system was in reality abandoned and the Desdis were deprived 
of their illegitimate means of plundering. At the same time, 
both the industrious Bhathelds and Kanbis and the poor Kdliparaj 
classes were relieved of their heavy burdens. 

The prosperity of the division would have been more assured 
had it not been for the late fall in the prices of staple grains. Great 
fear is even now entertained that the fall will continue. Cotton, 
naturally, has fallen in value, and a cartload of Indian millet 
juvar, once worth Rs. 60 now fetches only Rs. 20. Nevertheless the 
improvement in the condition of the cultivating classes may be 
ascertained from the increase in the agricultural stock. Though 
previous to 1875 no statistics were kept of the rural wealth, since that 
year sufficient information has been collected to enable the authorities 
to conclude that there has been a gradual progress made in the 
accumulation of this species of capital : 
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Teaks. 

Bul¬ 

locks. 

Cows. 

Buffaloes. 

o 

2 

O 

M 

Mares. 

Sheep 

and 

Qoats. 

Total. 

Carts. 


Male. 

Female. 

Rid¬ 

ing. 

Load¬ 

ing. 


1875 . 

53,768 

55,392 

3132 

28,410 

398 

824 

24,285 

165,709 

1876 

9009 

10,684 

1881. 

72,795 

57,624 

4242 

31,511 

528 

426 

25,918 

19i,939 

2856 

13,102 

16,968 

Inereaae per cent... 

35-38 

3-86 

35*44 

10-91 

32-66 

81*48 

6 70 

16*43 

70*60 

45-43 

49*86 


Another evidence of the increased prosperity of the division is the 
assumption of culturable waste. In the year 1876 there were in 
the villages under bighoti tenure 60,198 acres of culturable land 
unoccupied; in 1877 there were 58,6154 acres; in 1878 there were 
36,875 acres ; in 1879 there were 33,8-50 acres; in 1880 there were 
33,020 acres; and in 1881 there were left only 32,193 acres 
unoccupied. A third evidence is the increase of the population, as 
has been set forth in the chapter on Population. 
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It is not to be wondered at that, while the poorer classes are thus 
flourishing, the Desais, who ten years ago fattened on the land, are 
fast falling into indebtedness. They have attempted to keep np 
their lavish style of living, while the sources from which they derived 
their wealth are now closed to them. ThePdrsis may suffer, but not 
to a like extent. They were both cultivators and liquor-sellers. In 
the sale of liquor they enjoyed a sort of monopoly, and the small gains 
of the lower classes of the people were absolutely theirs, for they 
were all exchanged for drink. Of late, however, the excise system 
has been changed and the manufacture of liquor is carried on in 
certain local centres only, so that the profits of the monopolists in 
the liquor trade will be diminished. 

It is affirmed that of late less recourse has been had to the money¬ 
lenders, the demand for money by twenty per cent, and the number of 
borrowers by from twenty to twenty-five per cent. It is also affirmed 
that the classes now falling into indebtedness or diminishing in 
importance are the Desdis who are moneylenders as well as cultiva¬ 
tors and the village Vdnids. 

Those whose profession is exclusively that of moneylending may 
be divided into three classes, bankers or mhukdra, pawnbrokers or 
janadn adhukdrs, and village moneylenders. 

In this division there are few banking establishments; those that 
exist are on a small scale and are to be found in the towns of 
Navsdri, Gandevi, Bilimora, Songad and Vidra. In the villages the 
moneylenders are generally shopkeepers or well-to-do cultivators. 
The leading classes areVanids, Shrdvaks, Parsis, Desdisor Bhdthelds, 
and Marvadi Shrdvaks. 

There are few capitalists in the Navsdri division and they are 
not men of great wealth. In Navsdri there are one or two 
well-to-do Pdrsi houses of one Idkh, one or two Hindu houses whcae 
capital amounts to about half a Idkh; and some eighteen or twenty 
bankers supposed to possess about 10,000 rupees. There are Dipchand 
Fdndchaud a Shrdvak, Gokaldds Narsaidds and Bdmdds Modi, Ydnids, 
and Yakta Bhdva a Mdrvddi. The total estimated capital in the 
possession of the bankers of Navsdri has been roughly placed at 
Ks. 5,00,000. A few bankers granting and cashing bills of exchange 
or hundia and lending large amounts to traders and merchants on 
their personal security are to be found in Navsdri and the other places 
above mentioned. Before the opening of the railway all trade 
between Surat and Khdndesh passed through Songad and Yidra, 
and a halt would bo made at those places. Agents of several 
merchants with large banking establishments used to stay in those 
towns. But since the opening of the Baroda railway the line of trade 
has been abandoned and the capital employed has been diverted to 
Surat and Navapnr in Khdndesh. Some of the capitalists operated 5 
as middlemm, vachhiydda.' These middlemen used to pay the ' 
^te revenue for the cultivator and recover the sum with 
intmreat from the party. They once formed a large and important 
dasB, but of late the cultivators make their paymeuts direct to 
the state and the bankers of Songad and Yidra have 
or content tihemsehres with petty transnotions. Tha 
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Navsari are for the most part GujarAt Vdnids, Shravaka, Mdrvidia 
and Pdrsis. In Bilimora they are mostly Shrdvaks and Parsis. In 
Songad and Vidra they are Vanids and a few are Brdhmans. It 
should be added that the Pdrsis often go abroad to tradoj and for 
years together leave their homes in this division to which, however, 
they subsequently return. 

The bankers of the division are a declining class. It is true that 
the rich people of Navsdri have taken shares in a small ginning 
factory at Vesma near Navsari, while Vakta Bhdva and Ramd^b 
Modi do a little business in grain, and some import gold and silver 
from Surat or Bombay to be converted into ornaments; but their 
old business is lessening. To a slight extent the post office money 
order system has affected the transactions in hundis ; the excise 
arrangements have deprived the bankers of their very best class of 
customers ; the old state banks are closed, and no advances are now 
made to the bankers of Navsdri and Gandevi much to the diminution 
of the capital they employed. Other causes have conspired to restrict 
the business of the bankers of the division. 

Still three or four banking establishments in Navsdri negotiate 
bills of exchange with Poona, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat 
and Baroda. If a bill requires to be cashed at other stations they 
ask their agents at Bombay to re-grant such bills on their agents at 
those places. Bills to large amounts are still granted to merchants 
dealing in cotton, gold, silver and several other commodities. Bankers 
and large capitalists have mostly invested their capital in trade ; 
cotton, gold and silver afford a good field for large investments; while 
molasses, clarified butter, oil and grain are the commodities more 
suitable for the enterprise of petty capitalists. The funds invested in 
the local trade of Navsari for the most part belong to resident 
merchants and bankers, though one or two merchants from Bombay 
may own a larger or smaller portion of several cotton gins in the 
division. 

In connection with what has been said about the middlemen or 
vaehhiydts and the decline in the general condition of the bankers, 
something may be added on the old banking business of the division. 
Before 1871 the middlemen kept open accounts with the sub- 
divisional state authorities and with the tax-payers. To the 
state they paid a very large share of the revenue as it fell due; 
from the cultivators they collected the revenue according to the 
convenience of themselves and their clients, exacting interest. 
The sums made over to the state by the middlemen were either 
deposited in the shape of cash in the sub-divisional treasuries or 
were made payable to the Subha of the division through bills of 
exchange issued by one of the four banking establishments, two of 
which were at Navsdri, one at Songad and one at Gandevi. The 
bills of exchange obtained from one of these banka were presented 
to the sub-divisional state officers and forwarded by them to 
the NavsAri treasury. The bills once accepted at Navsdri were 
credited in the sub-divisional accounts to the village middlemen. 
The Subha made it a practice to receive in cash just what he wanted 
for onrrent or local expense, and in the form of bills on Baroda the 
renudnmg amount of the revenues thus received. There wa» 
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consequently no necessity to transmit bullion to Baroda. In 
1874 His Highness Malharrdv opened a state bank in Navsdriinhis 
own name, and the principal bankers opened accounts with it instead 
of issuing biUs of exchange on Baroda, the latter business being 
presumably left to the state bank. In 1875, after the deposition of 
Malharrdv, this state bank was closed. Henceforth the state collected 
the taxes of the cultivators directly from themselves and remittances 
were, and still are, made in cash by the sub-divisional officers to the 
divisional treasury. The cash is thence transmitted two or three 
times in the year to the branch of the Bombay Bank established at 
Broach, 

Though a few houses are termed banks it is rare to find men who 
will lend without the security of a pledge, generally in the shape of 
gold and silver ornaments. Pawnbrokers form the largest class 
of moneylenders and include V4nias, Shravaks, Mdrvdffis, Pdrsis 
and a few Brdhmans. Some of the wealthier shopkeepers, rich 
cultivators and prosperous artisans also enter into petty transactions 
and all are tevnieA jansdu, because they do not lend unless an article, 
or janas, is deposited as security. As a rule, the money lent is about » 
twenty per cent less than the assured value of the article pledged, • 
and very frequently the loan is made secretly and room is thus left 
for a considerable amount of fraud. 

To this class belong for the most part the Mdrvddis and Pdrsi 
liquor-sellers, as well as a few Vanids and Shrdvaks. They 
frequently lend money to people so poor that they have no articles 
to pawn, but they generally keep a lien upon the crops and even 
upon the cattle and implements of husbandry of the borrower. A 
few of the prosperous patels or headmen, and the wealthier cultivators 
of the Kanbi, Bhdthela or Desai classes also act as village money¬ 
lenders. But no village moneylender can compete with the Mdrvddi. 
Indeed it is not as a rule that the patel or cultivator lends money : 
he never borrows from the sahuhdr in order to trade in such matters : 
he lends to people having credit, whether belonging to his own or 
another village, and his rate of interest is that of a banker. But the 
transactions of patels, Bhdthelds and Mdrvadis alike who lend grain 
in the rani mahdls form a distinct set of operations. There a man 
of grain is lent on condition that a man and a quarter is recovered 
on the crops. 

The Mdrvddis have lately entered the Navsdri division, but in the 
last fifty years they have firmly established themselves in the 
country, and are driving or have driven the Hindu Vanias out of the 
field. Their success is owing to their great thrift and industry, foi^ 
the people look on them as strangers and do not rejoice in them. 
The Mdrvddi comes into the country a youngster, a beggar and a ,, 
foreigner. He generally begins by taking service with a fellow | * 
countryman, and his master cautiously remunerates him for hard I' 
work by allowing him a small share in the profits he is making. He I 
l^ms Gujardti himself, as his sons will after him in the school,! 
and he keeps his books in Gnjardti. Soon after taklTig service he 
mi&es petty advances on his own account, numerous trifling cantioas 
lows on good, secimty. His futore progress is cert^, .wfleo. 
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he becomes a sdhukdr he will help some brother Mdrvddi to start 
on the road to fortune. If he succeeds well, as he is pretty sure to do, 
he builds a house in the place where he has established his relations 
and settles in the country for years, sometimes paying his native 
country a visit. The length of his stay depends on the measure of 
his success. His rate of interest often rises to twelve and eighteen 
per cent. He is always careful to recover a part of the interest 
due to him, but he will seldom, if ever, press hard for the whole 
amount of his claim. Rather will he let the account run, so that it 
is seldom that his debtor entirely frees himself of his engagement. 
The small Mdrv^di keeps only a ledger and a receipt or signature 
book in which the borrower records the loan he makes. 

The PArsis generally combine in an endeavour to secure a liquor 
contract. If they fail they become sub-contractors and cany on 
dealings with the most igpiorant of the village classes, usually those 
belonging to the Kdliparaj. These poor people have a passion for 
the liquor the PArsi can supply, and the advances made to them to 
purchase drink are mostly repaid by the cultivators in grain at 
harvest time and by the mere labourers in the form of field labour. 
It is by these means that the PArsi commands the labour of hundreds 
of villagers and, without putting a hand to it, gathers the harvest of 
his fields. Many of the Kaliparaj men with their wives and 
children become the servants of the PArsi, and, kindly enough treated, 
seldom leave his service. 

The prosperous BhAthela cultivator and the broken-down DesAi 
find it convenient to invest their money to a certain extent in loans 
to villagers, but this class of moneylenders is not large. 

The patels or prosperous cultivators belong to the classes of Kanbis 
and BhathelAs or Anavala BrAhmans. Their rate of interest is 
generally very high, ranging from twelve to eighteen per cent per 
annum when security of holdings is given by cultivators, which 
they often take in mortgage. This rate sometimes rises to twenty 
or even twenty-five per cent when the advance is made on the 
personal security of the debtor. These creditors seldom have 
the chance of obtaining out-and-out the holdings mortgaged to 
them, for the debtor strains every nerve to rescue his own, and 
the creditor prefers, as a rule, the result of such efforts to the land 
which to the old owner bears more than an exchange value. 
Though the rates of interest are high, these cultivators who lend 
to cultivators know that they are dealing with men of their own 
class and profession; they are therefore under some self-restraint 
and compare favourably with the Marvadis in their dealings. 

■ Among the village moneylenders may be classed the hhandan 
sdhukdr, a notable character. He advances Rs. 100 and recovers Rs. 
125 or 150 in two or three instalments during the year. It is not the 
interest he charges, but a promise he obtains that a certain sum will 
be repaid to him. From time to time he goes to his debtoFs door and 
duns him till the instalment due is paid. There are a few lenders 
of this type in the Viara and Songad sub-divisions, and MArvAdis 
and VAniAs enter into such transactions, men hated for their usury 
but resorted to because they will lend when others fear to do so. 
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The banker deals exclusively with the townspeople; the jansdu 
or pawnbroker mostly with the townspeople but sometimes with the 
poor cultivators; and the village moneylenders and hhdnddn 
sdhukdrs carry on their business exclusively with the poor cultivators 
or village people. 

The general condition of three-fourths of the higher classes of this 
division may be said to be that of saving. The generality of the 
Kdliparaj, however, live from hand to mouth, and the savings 
of the day are spent in the purchase of liquor or tddi in the 
evening. The special occasion of a domestic festival, for the 
celebration of which they have always to borrow, plunges them into 
a state of servitude from which they hardly rise. The saving 
effected by thn generality is of two sorts : some wisely effect a 
saving for the future, and some are forced to save in order to 
clear themselves from debt already incurred. Of the first, some 
hoard with a view to make a provision for holding one of their family 
festivals in which the savings of months or of years disappear in the 
space of a week. Others, whose means are not very limited, or 
whose economy is better, are able to add something to their stock 
of wealth, even after defying the expenses of snch festivals. So 
all who save may, for the stdre of convenience of description, be 
classed thns : (1) ^ose who save and add to their permanent stock 
of wealth after defraying the expenses of domestic festivities ; 

(2) those who save but only to spend on festive occasions; 

(3) those who are compelled to save to clear off the debts already 
incurred for festive occasions. 

In the towns of Navsari, Gandevi, and Bilimora, those who save 
generally belong to the class of Vdnids, Pdrsis, Shrdvaks, MdrvlLdis 
and Modh Brahmans. Of the class of artizans, a few goldsmiths, 
coppersmiths, carpenters, &c., from their better wages and frugal 
habits, are able to hoard a little. These people may be rougmy 
brought under the above three classes as follows; 

Of Vdnias, whose daily habits are very frugal and whose expenses, 
therefore, are very limited, one-fourth belongs to the first, one-fourth 
to the second, and one-half to the third class, and the same may be 
said of the P&rsis. Of Shrdvaks and M^rv&dis the greater number 
belongs to the first or second class, and the smaller to the third. Of 
the artisans mentioned above, one-fourth belongs to the second and 
three-fourths to the third class. It is seldom that an isolated 
iMtance occurs whore an individual of the artizan class belongs to 
the ^t class. Of state servants, those f^id above Es. 300 per 
month mostly belong to the first, those paid above Es. 150 belong 
to the s^d, and those pwd below that for the most part belong to 
the third class. ^ ® 


In vill^M some of the well-to-do cultivatOTs, such as Bhdth^, 
Kanbis, and PArsi liquor sellers are in a positimi: 

to Bare. Their means of ^ are limited, but thmr life is so’ 
mgal, and they ma^e their affairs with so much thrift, that many 
OTtoem even from their small income are said to lay by a little from 

^ ^ ^ttle hoard thns made 

wita uie greatest difficulty is spent in a few days on some fostivay. 
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There may, no doubt, seem to be some whose economy goes further 
than this and who are able at times to add a little at least to their 
permanent stock of wealth. To this class mostly belong the village 
moneylenders. 

The savings effected are disposed of in the following manner : 

Of all the necessities of life after food and clothing comes a 
house to live in, and every one very naturally feels inclined to build 
as soon as he has the means at his command After a house has 
been secured, one inclined to take up cultivation naturally seeks out 
for land. But those who like to invest their savings otherwise, such 
as in trade or moneylending, &c., seek out the best means of 
embarking on their favorite profession. But before a house can be 
secured or land purchased, a sufficient amount must be accumulated 
which cannot be done all at once. A little must be laid by every 
day or every month, and the question is how this little is to be 
invested. 

The best form for investing small amounts is that of purchasing 
gold or silver ornaments, which, with little or no difficulty, can be 
converted into money when necessary. Add to this the natural love 
of display and the strong desire even of traders and merchants to 
keep one-third or one-fourth at least of their wealth at hand in the 
form of ornaments, lest the chances of their trade might go against 
them, and the reason is evident why every family, rich or poor, that 
can lay by has its stock of gold or silver ornaments. Labourers and 
artizans, if prosperous in their profession, melt down the whole of 
their little savings into ornaments if they do not like to undergo 
the risk of moneylending, or invest a part of it at least in making 
ornaments, if they mean to dispose of the rest otherwise. But 
V^inias and Marvadis purchase only such ornaments as are 
absolutely required by marriage or caste rules. These rules, however, 
necessitate no small outlay, and ornaments worth thousands of 
rupees will be found in their families. 

When a respectable sum has been laid by everybody likes to 
secure a house for himself. Thus, in the towns and rural parts of 
the division all well-to-do persons have their own houses. But 
after sufficient accommodation has been secured, people hardly 
like to make investments in purchasing houses for the purpose 
of enjoying rent, except in the towns of Navsd.ri, Gandevi and 
Bilimora. In these towns there is a demand for houses, and a 
fair interest is secured for the amount invested in purchasing or 
building them. In Navsari large houses, or chdls, or buildings 
like barracks have latterly been built by many people with a view to 
renting them. In Bilimora house-building has of late been largely 
taken up. The enterprising Pdrsis of Navsari and of Bilimora and 
theBohorAs of Kathor and of Variav have also their large houses, but 
they are mostly intended for private use. 

For purposes of investment there are two distinct classes of lands, 
plots in the towns of Navsdri and Bilimora, Buita.ble for building, 
and cnlturable land in the rural parts of the division. The first 
class of land is generally purchased by rich bankers or well-to-do 
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townsineii of all classes, such as shopkeepers, artizans and. common 
moneylenders. In the rising towns of Navsari and Bilimora, where 
the people have been taking to building new houses or repairing old 
ones, a site situated on the main road or in the heart of the town 
generally costs from eight annas to one rupee per square gaj, a 
square gaj being nearly equal to five square feet. Before the year 
1875 culturable land in the rural parts of the country was _ 
not much sought for; on the contrary it was being continually 
abandoned by many cultivators; but since the revision of assessment 
in that year much land lying waste has been assumed. The price, 
however, paid to the state in the auction sale for the right of 
occupancy has been only nominal. Thus in the year 1879 a higha 
of culturable waste land fetched on an average only eleven annas 
a higha being equal to nearly five-eighths of a standard acre; in 
1880 a higha was disposed of on an average for one rupee ; it only 
fetched eight annas in 1881. Land under occupancy is not much 
sold and being subject to full assessment is not much sought for. 
It does not, therefore, fetch a good price. In the rdsti mahals a 
transfer of the beat kind of bdgdyat or kydri, rice, land is 
effected on an average payment of from 50 to 75 rupees per higha, that 
of jirdit at from 5 to 25 rupees per higha. Culturable grass land, 
or vddd})opda, not being subject to full assessment, fetches from 15 
to 25 rupees per higha, which the cultivators try to improve and 
turn to the best account without being subject to full assessment. 
Alienated lands, indms or vajifds, in the occupancy of which 
cultivators feel greater confidence and which have to pay only 
quit-rent, fetch from 150 to 300 rupees per higha. 

The savings bank is not within easy reach, and the mass of the 
people are therefore, for the most part, ignorant of its advantages. 
A few Parsis and about half a dozen state servants have lodged their 
spare cash in the savings bank at Surat. There are no means to 
ascertain the amount thus invested. Promissory notes are obtained 
by a few Parsis only. 

Trade is a form of investment, in which a limited class of people 
only lay out their wealth. Rich Vdnias, generally called Parakhs, 
engage in the trade of gold and silver. Others invest large amounts 
in cotton and grain. Other commodities, such as clarified butter, 
oil, sweetmeats and grocery in general, engage the attention of small 
capitalists. It is.the townspeople who generally invest capital in 
trade; while the village shopkeepers take part in a petty trade of 
grocery and grains. There are no means of ascertaining the amount 
of capital thus invested. 

Moneylending is the favourite, and, at the same time, most 
convenient form of investment. The risk is not great when an 
article is in pawn, and it brings in a direct return. i 

Besides the methods of disposing of savings noticed above, J 
the practice of hoarding in houses, or of burying under ground, is' 
not unusual in this division. A Brtlhman beggar or a Gujarat 
widow will often be found to have buried large amounts under 
ground, which are revealed by them at the hour of death, or perhaps 
are lost for ever. 
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Among certain classes of Gujaratis and especially among Vanids 
it is a uniform practice for the bridegroom to invest with a 
sdhukdr in the name of his bride a sum of Rs. 600, or more or 
less. The investment is called palla. It is the bride alone who 
can, when of age, recover the amount with its interest. Thus 
every marriage performed in certain Gujarati castes brings in a sum 
of at least Rs. 600 to a native banker, which goes on multiplying 
with its compound interest for years together. Large amounts in 
the names of females will be found thus invested with native 
bankers all over the division. 

Besides the investments thus made on account of individuals 
there are large sums invested either in Government securities or 
with native bankers on account of sarndj or communities. Thus 
the Vanid,s of the town of Navsari have raised a fund of nearly 
Rs, 15,000 and invested it in three or four native banks. The 
interest of this sum is utilised by them for their temple expenses 
and to perform certain rites for their Maharajas or preceptors. 
Every village in the division where there is a Vania community 
has its own little fund, the aggregate of which taken together with 
that of Navsari would probably amount to nearly a lakh of rupees. 
The Shravaks and Marvadis or Jains, in general, both of the town 
and villages, have raised a large fund, the amount of which cannot 
be known but which cannot be less than Rs. 50,000. They have 
their common temple in Navsari and the interest derived from the 
investment of the funds with a few bankers is for the most part 
spent in the town of Navsdri in temple expenses. The Pdrsis of 
Navsari have established numerous funds of which seven or eight 
are considerable. The sum of these funds, according to the best 
recent accounts available, seems to amount to nearly Rs. 1,80,000, 
of which nearly Rs. 1,62,000 are invested in Government securities, 
the rest being lodged with native bankers. These funds of the 
Pdrsis are exclusive of those established in Bombay by their 
community for the good of their people in Navsari. 

The moneylenders generally keep the following books : (1) the 
rojmel or rojkird, containing daily transactions of cash received 
and paid, with opening and closing balances; (2) the hundini ^ nondh, 
or register of bills of exchange; (3) the Jchatavani or JcJidtdvahi, 
the ledger wherein items from the cash-book and bill-register are 
transferred to their several accounts; (4) the sdma dankat, or the 
account current book, with separate page for each dealer, in ^ which 
the latter makes an entry of each transaction or attests it with his 
signature ; (5) the vidjvahi, or interest book, which is prepared at 
the end of every year, at the close of the month Aso (October and 
November), and contains statements of the interest due by each 
client or debtor. Some of the Navsdri sdhtikdrs used to keep two 
daily books, a pakdmel as well as a rojmel, and two ledgers, the 
one being made up by the gumdshta or servant and agent, the 
other at his leisure by the sdhukdr himself. A certain amount of 
suspicion was entertained regarding the fairness of double accounts 
and the sdhukd/rs now keep but one day-book and one ledger. 
The petty moneylender requires only the day-book, ledger and 
sdma daskat. 
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In lending money no distinction is generally made between artizans 
and cultivators, that is, the same rates of interest are charged without 
regard to the occupation of the borrower but with regard to the 
credit he possesses. Both artizans and cultivators possessed of fair 
credit pay from four and a half to six per cent interest per annum, 
while those whose credit is doubtful pay from six to seven and a half 
per cent, when an article is given in pawn as security. In petty 
agricultural advances upon personal security the rate of interest is 
nine per cent, if the credit of the borrower is good, and twelve per 
cent, if the credit is inferior. But in very petty advances to 
agriculturists the Marvddi, who will lend trifling sums of from five to 
twenty rupees, charges one paisa or anna in the rupee per mensem. 
It is however asserted that the Mdrvadi does not now do so much 
business in small transactions as he used. Advances are not frequently 
made with a ben upon crops. Buttherateof interest is uniformly twelve 
per cent. In the case of large transactions between moneylenders 
and persons of the higher class the rate of interest varies from four 
and a half to six per cent when movable property such as ornaments 
or articles easily convertible into money are mortgaged. This 
rate is a little enhanced when cattle, carts and agricultural 
implements are mortgaged. In large transactions when immovable 
property is mortgaged the rate of interest is generally nine per cent 
if it consists of houses and six per cent if it consists of lands. If 
the lands mortgaged are of the description of vajifa or indm, in 
the possession of which the owner, and consequently his creditor, 
feels greater confidence, the rate of interest sometimes falls to four 
and a half per cent. Some assert that nine per cent is asked 
where state land is mortgaged and six per cent where the 
mortgaged land is private property. When an investment is made 
in purchasing estates, interest at from three to four and a half per 
cent in the case of houses and other immovable property situated 
in the town, and from four to six per cent in the case of lands of 
good description, is considered a fair return for the money invested. 
Interest is charged for the Samvat year of twelve months, which 
begms in Kdrtik (November), and when an intercalary month occurs 
the interest is charged for thirteen months. 

It is not often that the cultivator has more than one creditor. 
His current dealings are with one moneylender only, and it is only 
if he loses his credit with his usual sdhukdr that he goes to another, 
but the latter, who is probably not ignorant of the previous transac¬ 
tions, makes his advance with much care and suspicion. There is 
nothing peculiar in this, and the statement made above applies to all 
the divisions of the state. It may also be safely laid down as a 
most general proposition that never has a bad debt been written off 
because of the present inability of the debtor to satisfy a portion of 
a demand. 

It is a general custom among well-to-do cultivators to engage 
mTOnmrs from the lower classes, such as Chodhrds, Dublas, Kolis, 
Hhondi^, Gdmits, Bhils, VasAvas, &c. They engage them for a term 
of ye^ in consideration of certain payments m^e to them on the 
occasion of a marriage or of funeral ceremonies. Indeed, BhitbeUs, 
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Desais, Parsis, the more opulent Kanbis and a few Mdiwddis who 
engage servants could scarcely do without these people, for the rate 
of monthly salaries is very high. But the servants from the lower 
classes who receive small sums in advance and mortgage their 
labour will continue to serve for years together at a nominal rate of 
salary. In the rdsti mahals such people belong chiefly to the Dubla 
or Koli caste; in the rani mahals they vary, in Mahuva they are 
mostly Chodhrds, in Viara Chodhras or Konkanas, and in Songad 
Gamits, Bhils and Vasavds. The custom of mortgaging their labour 
is general among the Kdliparaj, but sometimes an individual will 
give the moneylender his services in advance and entitle himself 
to a return in money when he may require it. Another custom 
prevails which proves how willingly men of the Kdliparaj let 
themselves out for a long term of service. A more prosperous 
individual of the lower class frequently engages a boy to do work 
for him for a year or two and makes him, as it were, a member of 
the family. Sometimes the engagement is made to test the youth’s 
working powers, and if he is likely to recommend himself to a 
daughter of the house. If all goes well a little money is advanced him 
and a piece of land set aside for him and his bride which is termed 
avanj. He is then termed Ichandddio and never leaves the family 
into which he has been taken as a servant or rather as a fresh 
member. 

The rates at which people mortgage their labour vary. In the 
rdsti mahdls there is always field for employment, and a Dubla or 
Koli pledges his service for five or six years for a sum of 100 rupees. 
In the rdni mahdls, or wild districts, a Chodhra, Konkana or G&mt, 
whose wants are few and whose ambition it most bkely is to 
purchase liquor for a lot of guests at a marriage or funeral, 
will bind himself to serve a Bhdthela, Kanbi or Pw-si liquor-seller 
for four or five years for a sum varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. 
In Songad a Bhil or a Vasdva’s marriage may cost Rs. 20, bijit to 
obtain this the poor fellow will mortgage his labour for five years. 
Once the contract has been made, the servant does good honest 
work for his master, toiling the whole day in the house or the field. 
If he is a married man he sleeps in his little hut outside the village 
where others of his class dwell, and early in the morning he rises to 
go to his master’s house. Here in company with other servants he 
has his food apportioned to him by the females of the house, a cake 
or two of juvdr, a handful of v&l and a pinch of chilli powder, and this 
frugal meal he generally despatches before sunrise. Then he makes 
off to the field, where his labours last till midday, when his master s 
wife or the females of the house bring him his midday food. He eats 
and smokes and rests half an hour, and then sets himself again to 
his task till sunset. Such is the day, and the night is generally his 
own. In the rdsti mahdls, except in the case of hereditary servants 
of whom mention will be made, the master has no claim over the 
wife or children of his servant. These earn their own living if they 
can and as they can, but they often prefer to be in the service of the 
sdhuhdr where their husband or fether is employed, and for this 
reason the sdhuhdr, if in want of extra hands, gives them the 
preference. 
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The master has his duties. His servants are very dependent on 
him. He has to assign them the spot on which they may build 
their huts, provide them with building materials, clothe them and 
often their wives and children, pay them the incidental charges which 
they must incur on the occasion of a birth or death. The maintenance 
of the servant costs something; two shers of grain or five shem of rice 
in the husk every day, a dhoti or cloth for his body and another 
for his head, a jacket and a pair of shoes once in the year. He gives 
him, too, the luxuries of tobacco and an occasional drink of Iddi. , 

The female servant gets a garment and bodice, a few ornaments of i 

brass or tin. An occasional charge of a birth or death, if as slight , 
as eight annas, is often borne by the master, though if a large sum 
has to be paid he puts it down to the debt owing to him by his 
servant, of which the service is the payment. i 

The law does not confer any extensive rights on the master, 
but custom has laid down strict rules. For instance, in the rdsti 
mahdls, if the master no longer requires the service of a man still in 
his debt, he makes an arrangement by which the latter works out j 
his time under a fresh lord. In the rani mahdls, where the debts are 
much smaller, the practice does not obtain. On the whole the custom 
of mortgaging labour is a good thing for these helpless and 
improvident people of the Kdliparaj. They do not earn money, but 
their food is dealt out to them regularly and their other necessities 
are provided for. There are no legal means to keep them in the 
service of their master, they may not even be submitted to 
corporal punishment, yet, except occasionally when tempted by high 
wages, they do not abandon their masters, but lead a contented 
and uneventful life.^ 

Hereditary service does not, strictly speaking, exist in the division. 
Some of the Koli and Dubla classes in the rdsti mahdls receive large 
sums in advance and from time to time add to the original debt, and 
such often find it convenient to remain from generation to generation 
in the service of the same family. This occurs in the establishments 
of some Bhfithelds and a few well-to-do Kanbis. The servants become 
almost members of the family, are well fed and clothed, and celebrate 
with some eclat the ceremonies of a marriage or a funeral. Their ' 
life resembles that of the debtors who have mortgaged their labour 
fOTa term of years, but they are generally more comfortably ; 

off. A petted servant will obtain from his master Rs. 100 or 115 >. 

to celebrate a mai-riage ; he will be better clothed than an ordinary I 

domestic, his wife will get from the lady of the family quite i 

a handsome set of ornaments. The adult boys of his family are I 

married by his master to the girls of servants employed under ' 

some other master, and then the latter too are taken into the 

establishment on the footing of attached dependants. The hereditary f t 
B^nt, then, if he may so be termed, is generally better off than I 
tbe man who has mortgaged his labour for a term of years The f ^ 
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practice of allowing such a one to work occasionally on his own 
account is not in existence. 

Poor cultivators who are sometimes in want of grain for seed 
often borrow the grain, or money enough to purchase a sufficient 
quantity, on condition of repaying a quarter as much again after the 
harvest has been reaped. If the advance is made in seed it can be 
repaid in kind with the extra amount in kind or in its equivalent in 
money. But if the advance to purchase seed is made in money* the 
repayment must generally be in money, grain being rarely accepted. 
If grain is advanced to a poor cultivator for the support of his 
family, its equivalent in money is deemed to be advanced, and an 
entry of the same is made in the accounts. The transaction then 
takes the course of an ordinary loan. 

As there are no statistics, it is not possible to state with 
exactitude what amount of land is sold in the division. But it is 
certain that such sales are very limited, and of late landholders 
have seldom thrown up land voluntarily. In 1878, 1734 acres 
were thrown up, in 1879 only 403 acres, in 1880 only 388 acres, 
and in 1881 somewhat more, 1691 acres. This reluctance to part 
with land is the result of the present moderate and equitable 
incidence of the land-tax. If lands are parted with, they are for 
the most part lands of the poorer kind, the outturn of which does 
not suffice to defray the expense of cultivation and the state 
revenue. Even such lands are quickly taken up at the pubhc auction 
at a nominal price by some cultivator of resource and industry. 
It cannot bo stated how much land already released has been again 
taken up, but of such land and of cultnrable waste the following 
quantity was bought at public auction, not necessarily by men of 
the moneylending classes: 


Area. 
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It should be added that in the rani mahdls, and especially in 
Songad and parts of Viara, the population is migratory and a family 
cultivates a patch of land here one year and there another, so that in 
these sub-divisions no account can be taken of lands abandoned and 
resumed. 

It is a distinguishing feature of the working of the present 
administration that lands are most rarely sold to satisfy the decrees 
of the civil courts. Edja Sir T. MAdhavrav has laid it down as a 
principle of good government that the sale of landed property is 
only to be resorted to under absolute necessity, nor can any sale be 
effected without the concurrence of the revenue officers. It is only 
in instances where land has been mortgaged as a security for the 
money advanced, and when a creditor obtains a decree for such an 
advance, that the civil courts cause such land to be sold. This is 
.never done when money has been advanced on personal security or 
on security of any other kind. On an average there are not more, 
than twenty sales of land by decree in the year in the Navsin 
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division. To satisfy revenue demands, in 1878 the lands of two 
persons were sold, in 1879 there was no sale, in 1880 there were 
37 sales, and in 1881 there were 143 sales. It follows on this action 
of the civil courts, viz., that of passing decrees for sale of lands in 
those cases only where money has been advanced on their mortgage, 
that the mortgage of land is the best security debtors can give and 
the very last security they desire to give. But of late there has 
been the absolute necessity of punctually paying the revenue demands 
of the state, and the consequence is that lands are mortgaged 
however reluctantly, and that creditors eagerly seek this kind of 
security. When land is mortgaged the mortgagee works it through 
a third party, but as frequently hypothecates it, that is, still permits 
his debtor, the old holder, to cultivate it, pay the assessment, and 
give him the surplus with small deductions. 

Arbitration is much practised and the courts are made use of 
only as a last resource, and when the creditor believes the debtor 
to be perfectly able but unwilling to meet his liabilities. This 
is natural in a country where the old influence of the patels, which 
was enormous, has but just been attacked and where the judicial 
department is a recent creation. As a rule, the unsatisfied creditor 
first places his case before the patel, the leading villagers or those 

S arsons whom he believes to have influence over the debtor. 

elf-elected arbitrators then suggest an arrangement by which the 
most pressing demands of the creditor are to be met, fix instalments, 
deduct a portion of the interest and often succeed in effecting a 
settlement. The work of the civil courts is not on the increase in 
the Navsari division, though this is partly owing to bad seasons. 
From 1876-77 to 1878-80 the number of suits filed for money 
has been successively 1807, 1159, 1121 and 1311. In about a third 
of the total number of cases a compromise is effected out of court, 
in another third the debtor allows the claim and pleads inability 
to pay, in the remaining third the cases are contested. If the 
case is compromised out of court the creditor executes a new bond 
for the amount of the decree and forces his client to mortgage his 
cattle, land, house or whatever he may at the time possess. The 
ci^tor does not willingly proceed to the extremity of causing his 
client to be imprisoned, and it is veiy rarely indeed that a debtor 
undergoes the full period of imprisonment. This has, however, 
occupped in instances where the latter has shown extraordinary 
obstinacy. It may be added that when immovable property is 
put up to auction, the creditor has himself almost always to 
purchase it, as a third party would have to satisfy the judgment- 
(^ditor, or, should the property be mortgaged, to meet the claims of 
the mortgagee.^ 

It was stated above that the moneylender makra no difference | 
m ^ rate of interest if he is dealing with an artizan and not a | 
cultivator, everything depending on the credit of the borrower. * 


Wgw 1^ (tf Isad for debt or surears due to the state is unin and asrain 
•••entHmed. No apology is due «»the matter is of the hi^liSt ^ 
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Bat, coeteris paribus, the credit of the artizan is better than that 
of a cultivator. The artizans of the larger villages and towns of 
the Navsari division, the carpenters, goldsmiths, smiths, potters, 
masons, weavers and so on, are, by no means, renowned for their 
skill. But in average intelligence they are considered superior 
to the cultivators, and though their earnings are limited they are 
deemed to be sure. Besides which, in the case of the cultivator, 
the creditor knows that he must wait for the uncertain results of 
the next harvest while the wages of the artizan’s toil come in e^nly. 
As a rule, the rate of interest paid by an artizan, who borrows in 
order that he may set up or increase his business, is much less than 
the rate exacted of a man who borrows to celebrate some domestic 
event by a feast, for it is on these occasions only that the usually 
thrifty artizan passes the bounds of moderation. Finally, it must 
be borne in mind that the artizan seldom possesses immovable 
property of any value, and that with his life his labour ceases, 
together with all the chance the creditor has of recovering his dues. 

II.—BARODA DIVISION. 

No such reduction has been made in the revenue demands on the 
land of the Baroda division as has afforded such great relief to the 
southern division, nor was there so great necessity for prompt 
reduction. The general condition of the people of the division may 
be said to be healthy, and no class is actually badly off, if the Kolis 
are excepted. The Baroda division is, at any rate, in a better state 
than the Kadi or northern division, though here too the price of 
agricultural productions has fallen. If a rough guess may be made 
at the changes that have occurred in the past few years, the general 
opinion seems to be that during the last two or three years of His 
Highness Khanderdv^s reign, the great prosperity of the country 
declined; that in His Highness Malhdrrdv’s reign there was much 
mismanagement and consequent distress ; and that in the last five 
years matters have greatly mended, so that, though it has not 
been possible to make a return to the times when the price of cotton 
was very great, the signs of increasing prosperity are evident. 

With the conspicuous exception of the Mnsalmdns and Rajputs, 
the people of the division are of frugal habits and of a saving turn 
of mind. The most parsimonious are the Vanids and the Bhdtids and 
next to them the Kheddval Brdhmans. The Pdtiddrs and Bohorts 
are also much inclined to save and hoard. 

The extreme parsimony of the Vania is proverbiaL His food is 
not merely of a simple but of an inferior kind. He will change his 
dress half-a-dozen times a day in order not to wear out his best 
clothes at home where no one can see him, and his wife will do the 
same. Bis child is early impressed with the difficulty and the merit of 
making a gain, and is trained in his infancy to e^hange pice for 
almonds, the pettiest tokens of value in the land. One circumstance 
more than any other leads the Vdnia to save early. As soon as his 
wife comes of age, it is Ids custom to live apart firom his mther, a step 
b28S—16 
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which entails on him the necessity of setting up an establishment of 
his own at an early stage of his life.^ 

However frugal the Gujarat Hindu may be, and whether he be 
Jain or Vaishnav or aught else, caste dinners would appear to undo 
for him the labour and savings of a lifetime, but they are a necessity 
unless he wishes to lose credit in the eyes of all his fellows. This, then, 
is one great obstacle to saving, audit is asserted that another has arisen, 
and testimony to that effect comes in, not only from this division, but 
from all parts of the state. The high price of cotton for some years 
during and after the American civil war enabled the cultivators and 
traders to make large profits. They acquired many new tastes and 
a tendency to indulge in luxuries not previously known. These have 
taken root, but unfortunately the means to indulge in them have 
disappeared or diminished, and the consequences are not good. 

A familiar form of investment of capital may be reckoned as a 
saving, though the necessity of laying out money in an nnremunerative 
way prescribed by the custom of the caste may often weigh heavily 
on individuals. The parents of the bridegroom have before the 
marriage to present the bride with ornaments of a fixed value, 
ranging, according to the usage of the caste and the local paucity 
of girls, from Rs. 100 to Rs. 3000. Among the Audich Sahasra 
Brdhmans, for instance, the dowry is Rs. 100, while among the 
Vadnagra Nagar Brd,hmans it is about Rs. 3000. Thus it often 
happens that a man of middling circumstances having two or three 
sons, whom he must marry early in life, spends the whole of his estate 
in a few caste-dinners and in bestowing a dower on his daughters-in- 
law. 

It would be worth ascertaining how far the recent free indulgence 
in luxuries is the result of the greater security which now prevails. 
Full weight has also been given above (page 113)to the predilection of 
all classes for the expenditure of spare wealth in ornaments. They 
can be easily disposed of, but they can as easily be concealed, and 
this was not so long ago an advantage. No person acquainted 
with Baroda can fail to have observed that all the largest and most 
important buildings in that city, which belong either to nobles or to 
rich merchants, have been built as far as possible out of sight. The 
main streets are lined with the wretched little tenements of petty 
teaders and of men whose insignificance must fail to excite cupidity. 
It has always been the aim of the richer classes in Baroda to 
deprecate attention to their real means, and there is little doubt that 
the prince disliked the idea of his subjects making a display of 
wealth which might seem to be at all remarkable.* 


* See above, Account of M&rvlidis, page 110. 

_ It was, and still is, the habit of rich people going to pay their resnecta to fht 
^n<^ nunwter to wear their ornaments a little ^ceale^.^ A certaufwS-toowi 
^ Highness Malh4rr4v, inMnnou^ 

possible ^ St W S hu w no ^equivalent for them, but it if 

i~««uie ne nuj^ Have, jf His Highness had continued to reign long enough. 
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It is hard to exaggerate the results oa a people of a feeling of 
general insecurityj so wide-reaching are they and so lasting. In 
the financial history of this state the policy of the Gaikwar himself 
is described. He hid, first from the Peshwa and then from the 
British, the real extent of his resources and the true condition of 
his finances ; he constantly declared himself to be bankrupt when 
he was well off •, he purchased and hoarded an immense amount 
of jewels. In short, he considered a display of wealth to be 
dangerous j he liked to have his wealth under his hand, and, beyond 
lending money at interest to people in diflBculties much in the same 
way as his subjects did and do, he knew of no plan ho make his 
capital remunerative. As the prince so did his subjects from the 
highest to the lowest. By an extraordinaiy effort, the administra¬ 
tion of Raja Sir T. Madhavrdv has changed the policy of the 
Baroda state. The Gaikwar publishes his financial condition 
once every year. Unable as yet to explore the resources of his own 
country he invests his surplus wealth iu British funds, he no longer 
plays the part of a moneylender, he conducts himself, in fact, as 
if he were sure of the future, and it is probable that his subjects 
■will, in time, follow his example, or are so doing. 

In the chapters on the Political History and on the Revenue and 
Finance of the state a great deal has been said about the poteddri 
system and the state bankers. Though repetition will be avoided as 
far as possible, some notice must be taken of this class of leading 
capitalists. They lent money on interest to the state and to the 
military class. Their origin dates from the time when bands of 
predatory Marfitha horse first invaded Gujardt, accompanied by 
moneylenders who satisfied the present wants of the improvident 
freebooters to reimburse themselves with the easily gained and easily 
spent plunder of an expedition. These moneylenders eventually 
became state poteddrs and haksliis or military paymasters. The 
state, it has elsewhere been written, kept no reserve of capital; it did 
not even attempt to make ready-money payments of any kind. 
Should any disbursement be found necessary, it granted a money 
order on a banker, who subsequently obtained the equivalent for the 
sum he had disbursed in honoring the order, together ■with interest, 
which in early terms was as high as twelve per cent, both capital and 
interest being paid to him by the farmer of the state revenues. The 
only modification in this system that took place up to the time of the 
present administration was a process by which the prince became 
first an active partner of the bankers and then a state banker who 
lent to himself the sums he borrowed from himself. At the same 
time he also began to lend money to private individuals either 
directly or through bankers. This process has been suddenly arrested 
by the action of Sir T. Madhavrdv’s administration, and the state 
no longer lends money to itself or to private individuals. 

Hot only did the state boirrow present means for present necessities, 
but all the leaders and the great mass of followers in the army 
borrowed from the bankers. No man made payments himself; he 
incurred debts on his banker or bakahi or military jmymaster, and 
these kept up with him an endless account the Gaikwar or state 
being generally guarantee that the pay the leader earned should 
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reach the creditor. The leaders also stood guarantee for each other 
and for their followers, and so on. One reason for this was that 
the state did not pay the leaders of the military class in money, 
but by orders on the banker or paymaster. Besides, no regular 
monthly payment of the troops ever took place, but a sort of general 
squaring of accounts when the great muster was held once in two 
years at the Dasera festival, so that all orders for pay generally came 
too late to be of much use in preventing military people from being 
involved in debt, a condition to which, it must be owned, they had 
no objection. The system gave the prince a hold both on the 
bankers and on the military class. He might grant the soldier his 
chitthi, or order for payment, on the particular banker who had 
advanced him money, and then all was well. He might, on the 
other hand, grant the chitthi on some fresh banker and thus throw, 
everything into confusion. His Highness Sayajirdv knew very well 
how to make use of this power as a means of coercion. In the end, 
however, if it is borne in mind that almost the entire revenues of the 
state were divided between the Gaikwdr and his army, it is evident 
that the moneylenders to whom these revenues were pledged 
flourished greatly on the universal and endless loan system. As 
imder the present administration the state is no longer a lender or 
borrower on its own account, so too it has been determined to pay 
the military class punctually and at short intervals, and no longer to 
guarantee to the moneylenders the repayment of any sums ad¬ 
vanced by them to the aarddrs or other leaders of the military class. 
In so doing many abuses have been checked by the state. ‘ In process 
of time,’ Sir T. Madhavrav wrote, ‘ many abases grew up from the 
system and clustered round it. For instance, the Sarddr not 
unfrequently borrowed beyond the salary and allowances due to him 
by the stete; sometimes he borrowed for the benefit of his friends 
and relations; sometimes he borrowed from unguaranteed adhukdrs 
whose rights, therefore, came into conflict with those of the 
guaranteed adhukdrs. One result of the radically vicious policy of 
the state guarantee was that it arrayed both the adhukdr and the 
soldier against any measure of economy as regarded military dis¬ 
bursements.’^ The present administration sometimes effects com- 
^misM of guaranteed debts between the Sarddr and the adhukdr. 
Barely it continues the guarantee, stdl more rarely permits a fresh 
guarantee. It allows the trial in the Sarddr’a Court of an action on 
a guaranteed debt, but in the matter of an unguaranteed debt it bids 
the parties go to the ordinary Civil Court. It is not needful here 
to pomt out how trying must be the education thus imparted 
by the administration to an ignorant and improvident class of men. 

It 13 as unnecessary to add that however great may be the ultimate 
advantages accorded to the general community by the adoption . 
of a sound financial policy, the class of great bankers and I 
moneylenders has suffered most severely from the abandonment of f 

of measures, f 

most of which have been mentioned. 


»AAuiurtmtiim Report of the Baroda State for 1878-79, p. 64-65. 
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Of the old state bankers all, with two exceptions perhaps, hare 
either entirely ceased from taking a prominent part in the mercantile 
world or are greatly reduced. Khuah^lchand Ambaidds has still a 
fair amount of capital and business, but much of their pristine glory Drrauw. 

has departed from the houses of Sdmal Behechar, Lallu Mangal, and 
Ratanji Kahandds. The two exceptions are the houses of Gopdlrav 
Mairdl and Hari Bhakti. In old days these houses played so 
important a part in the political and financial history of .the state 
that it is still the fashion to rank them first among the bankers, 
though others are perhaps now their rivals and equals. If they are 
popularly stated to possess a capital of seventy-five lakhs, there are 
no means of ascertaining how far the statement is correct. 

Among the Baroda bankers who were not state bankers, Ldlbhdi Bankers. 
Sinorvdla and Parbhu Kdshi may be ranked highest. Next to these 
is Javeri Lakhmichand of Ahmedabad, who for a century or more 
has had a branch of his firm at Baroda which does a large business. 

Then come Parbhu Sakhi, Mdneklal Govardhan, Harilal Kdlidds and 
others. At a rough guess the resources of the first two houses may be 
placed at fifty Idkhs, those of the Ahmedabad banker at from ten to 
twelve Idkhs, those of the others at from two to five Idkhs. Gopdlrdv 
MairdTs house possesses a branch at Haidarabad in the Deccan, and 
it may be that the other firms have branches in Bombay, Surat, 

Broach, Nadidd, Ahmedabad and other places abroad. But it may be 
generally affirmed that none of the Baroda bankers has a branch in 
any other town within the state, and that there is no business 
connection between the three divisions, though a house like that of 
Parbhu Kdshi has agents at Sddra and the other head-quarters of 
the contingent troops. The bankers at the capital confine themselves 
entirely to the business of lending money at interest and of 
discounting bills of exchange, nor do they invest their funds in trade. 

Something is also made by exchanging Baroda for Bombay currency, 
but there are in the town distinct money-changers, whose sole 
business it is to exchange. The Baroda bankers do not trade, and 
it should be here noticed that the city of Baroda is not a centre of 
trade. It is the seat of government and the place of residence of the 
Gaikwdr’s court. As the revenue centre, in old times a great deal 
more was left to the bankers to do in the way of paying into the 
treasury or of making over to the prince and the army the equivalent 
of the revenues raised in remote districts than is now the case. As 
the chief seat of the Gfiikwdr’s court, Baroda was at one time well 
supplied with jewels, embroidered cloths and other luxuries, but of 
late there has been a sensible diminution in the demand and 
consequently in the supply of such goods. The bankers did a little 
business in that line which is no longer open to them. It may, 
therefore, be presumed that the bankers of Baroda have been forced 
during the last six years to contract their operations. The greater 
part of their business as moneylenders is done with the inhabitants 
of Baroda itself. But their transactions do to a certain degree 
extend to neighbouring villages. It is true that people of the 
poorer sort and the common cultivators borrow from the village 
moneylender, but sometimes well-to-do people, such as wish to 
borrow largish sums, come to the town bimkers for a loan, and the 
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lesser village moneylenders often get the funds with which they 
themselves do business from the town bankers. Very often, 
therefore, the rate of interest at which the town banker lends is .■ 
lower than that of the village moneylender, but the rate of interest .* 
in transactions between banker and banker and between banker and 
village moneylender is lower than if the loan were made to outside 
chents. 

The only town in the central division, besides Baroda, which has 
bankers of any importance, is Sinor. It should be added that almost 
all the town bankers are Vtinias, though there are two conspicuous 
exceptions in the houses of Hari Bhakti and Gopalrav Mairal who 
were brought into Gujarat by the Gaikwdrs. The latter is a Karhdda 
Brahman. 

In big villages the Vdnids and others have larger operations of the 
gg.Tnft nature as the village moneylender and trader, the only difference 
being in the nature of the security advanced, which, instead of 
ornaments, generally consists of a mortgage of cattle and land. Some 
business is also done by them in biUs of exchange at Petlad, Sojitra, 
Vaso, Mehldv, Dabhoi and Padra, these bills being drawn on such 
trading centres as Bombay, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Khandva and other 
places in the Rajputdna Agency. In Petlad there is a considerable 
tobacco trade. At Dabhoi there is much done in cotton, grain and 
mahuda} The cotton trade leaves openings for capitalists in many 
places of the Choranda, Dabhoi, Baroda and Sinor sub-divisions. In 
consequence of the extension of the state railway to BahMarpur, 
the greater part of the capital invested in the mahuda trade has been 
transferred to that place and the old traders in that article have moved. 

It is said, however, that not only has the centre of the trade been 
shifted, but the trade itself has been injuriously affected by the new 
distillery system introduced into the British divisions of Broach and 
Surat and the Gdikwar division of Navsm’i. 

The principal trading classes in the division are the Vanids, 
Pdtidar Kanbis, Brdhmans, Borahs and Pdrsis, Of these, the 
Vdnias and Patidar Kanbis are mostly retail traders, the Parsis and 
Borahs wholesale shopkeepers. The number of Brahman shop¬ 
keepers is not very large, and they principally trade in cloth and 
com. The Parsis and Borahs of the towns trade in stationery, in 
European cloth and in com, and are the most distinguished of the 
traders for their enterprise, always excepting the Vdnids. In the 
Petlad sub-division and the Shisva petty division the Patidd.r8 have 
begun to take the lead in petty trades, and the younger generation 
seems to have taken an aversion to the old business of cultivation, 
perhaps because it is difficult now to obtain a sufficiently large share 
of land to make the tillage of it remunerative. The land is, therefore, , 
let to others, and the rent derived for it is transferred to some trade, j 

There is, however, at present a general tendency throughout the f 
division to invest capital solely in agricultural undertakings. It is ’ 


’ At Dabhm there ere trader* who sell grain on commission for merchants of > 
Khaudva, Cawnptne, AlirAjpnr in the Bhopal Agency, and other places of the Central 
Provinces. 
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popularly believed that investment in any trade is risky owing to the 
fluctuations of the market-rates of articles. Besides, the value of 
land is rising, and under the present administration, a large class of 
capitalists who used to invest their wealth in the farming of the state 
revenues has now been deprived of that means of outlay and has, 
consequently, been driven to seek an outlet for its spare means in 
agriculture. Arts and manufactures are scanty, and though, a few 
years ago, some capital was invested in erecting ginning 
manufactories, enough of these have been set up to make the 
interest derivable from them too moderate to be an object for 
competition. 

An artizan and Inhabitant of the capital can borrow on an interest 
varying from nine to twelve per cent. A petty cultivator in middling 
circumstances will have to give twelve per cent interest, and if he is 
poor, from twelve to sixteen per cent. If an article is pawned, and it is 
of gold or silver or of such a nature as makes it acceptable to the pawn¬ 
broker, the rate of interest on a loan is from six to nine per cent. On 
immovable propercy being pledged, the rate is generally nine per cent. 
In large transactions, when movable or immovable property is 
pledged, the rate of interest demanded is now higher than it used to 
be, and equals the rate in small transactions, that is from six to nine 
per cent. But if the immovable property pledged consists of indmi 
land, the interest varies from five to six per cent. If money is 
invested in the purchase of an estate, the return expected does 
not fall short of five and a half or six per cent. Interest is charged 
for the Samvat year, and when an intercalary month takes place, as 
it generally does after three years, interest is charged for thirteen 
months. 

The books kept by a large town banker comprise: (1) the day-book 
orrq/TTwZ; {2)th.e ledger or khdtdvahi•, (3) the nondh or book in which 
other than cash transactions are recorded; (4) the khardo or dvaro, a 
book prepared at the end of each month and containing all items 
entered in the daily book and the nondh; (5) the dvaro khdtdvahi, 
book made up at the end of the month and designed to show that 
Nos. 2 and 4 tally; (6) the vidjvahi, which book states the amount 
of interest charged on loans. As a rule, the village moneylender 
keeps only the day-book and ledger. 

The small capitalists include the village moneylender and the 
petty trader in grain, &o. In every village, except the smallest 
Koli hamlets, there is either a V&nia or a Bhatia, or some small 
tradesman who deals in grain and sells the necessaries of life. He 
at the same time makes advances to the cultivator on terms which 
are often exorbitant. In many villages the paiels and some of 
those belonging to the higher classes, such as BrAhmans, do a 
little moneylending. The usurers are frequently repaid in grain and 
clarified butter. When the patel or richer cultivator lends money to 
ethers of his village, he demands interest at a somewhat lower rate 
than the shopkeeper expects, and be generally tnmts to the 
personal security of the borrower whom he knows. This the patel 
can afford to do, as his position in the village community generrily 
makes it easy for him to recover the amount of debt due to him. 
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It is very seldom that &patel can buy or take in mortgage any land, | 
except it be indmi land which is more easily transferable. When 
money is advanced to a cultivator for the maintenance of himself /f 
and his family, the rate of interest demanded is much higher than • ; 
when the capital demanded is required for the purchase of seed. j 
Such advances are made in the division and are generally repaid in ; 
kind. 

The information given on the capital of the southern and northern 
divisions renders it unnecessary to detail the other poiuts connected 
with this subject. It remains but to add that the relations between 
debtors and creditors are as wholesome in this division as in other 
parts of the state. The view, however, which the administration 
of Rdja Sir T. Mddhavrav entertains of the proper relations 
between lenders and borrowers of capital deserves special mention. 

The minister at the outset of his career in the Baroda state laid ^ 
down the principles in accordance with which he intended to act, 
and in considering the nature of the relief given to creditors by the | 
courts the words may be borne in mind: ‘ Let the civil courts / 
enable the adhuhdr to recover his just claims from the rayata. But f,. 
the courts should not permit the adhuhdr to press the raycUa to jf 
the point of crushing. This point should bo well defined and ever 
kept in view. No process of the courts should, without the ‘ 
concurrence of the revenue officers of the aarkdr, deprive the 
rayat of his land; of his agricultural cattle and implements to the ) 
extent necessary for the cultivation of that land; of his cottage 
and of food and raiment according to the necessity of himself and 
family. The first demand on the produce of the land is that on 
account of the aarkdr tax; the next on account of the subsistence 
of the rayat and his family; and the last is that on account of 
the debt due to the adhuh&r. The surplus which may be forth¬ 
coming in a good season after meeting the first two demands, may 
be made available to the adhuhdr for the recovery of his advances 
made to or for the rayai in bad seasons. This being understood, 
the adhuhdr will easily limit his advances. Our courts should not 
imprison the rayai on account of debts due to the adhukdr and 
consign industrious hands to idleness unless when the debtor may 
be presumed to withhold payment from a refractory spirit.’^ 


Oaienl 

Condition. 


in.—KADI DIVISION. 

It is probable that the condition of the Kadi division leaves 
more to be desired than that of either Baroda or Navs&ri. The 
present administration has reduced taxation to a certain degree, and 
has wiped out a proportion of those impossible outstanding 
balances, which had been allowed to accumulate during the reign 
of the last two G&ikwdrs. In spite of these beneficial measures 
however, it is sometimes apprehended that both the number S 


» Adn umafarntion Ibmort for Bared* State, 1876-76, p. 32. This ia admirable. In 
^ tatoia mneh will <tepend on the rates of assessment taken in omabination with 
^ paym^t exacted by the smentiflo machinery of a 
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ddbtos» as well as the amount of debts has increased^ perhaps 
twenty-five per cent during the last ten years. 

PopnlKtion ht» increased, and in the absence of all arts and of 
mamdactures of any but the most trifling importance, this population 
can support itself only by agriculture. Recourse has, accordingly, 
been had to lands of an inferior class, where cultivation is costly and 
laborious. Meanwhile, prices have fallen, partly owing to the import 
of grain from M6rwir. It has also been suggested that the railways 
have placed luxuries within the reach of people who a few years back 
lived in the most frugal manner. To obtain these the cultivators 
have involved themselves in debt to a degree which disables them 
from recovering themselves. As throughout Gujarat, the people are 
in general pretty frugal, though some castes and classes indulge 
at times in extravagant expenditure on feasts to celebrate some 
domestic occurrence. Perhaps the most successful in saving, are 
the Bhdts, the Brahmans, especially the Audich Brahmans, and the 
moneylenders. If a large landholder saves, he invests in land if he 
can j if a less wealthy person saves and does not lend at interest, he 
purchases ornaments. Artisans build and purchase ornaments. 

Almost all the moneylending of the division is done by petty 
lenders. The larger capitalists can scarcely be called bankers, they 
are big traders rather. Of such capitalists Visnagar possesses some 
twenty or twenty-five, of whom about ons-half possess over two lakhs 
of capital. Pattan has nearly as many, but less wealthy, as few possess 
over aMkh. In Visnagar the capitalists are either Shravak Viini^s or 
Meshri Vanias ; in Pattan, with the exception of one Shrdvak, they 
are Ml Meshri Vdnids. There are also capitalists in other places of 
less important business, such as Sidhpnr, Vijapur and Kam. The 
large capitalists of Visnagar, to take as an instance that important 
centre of business, did not and do not lend money to petty tradesn^en 
or agriculturists. They deal and dealt entirely with merchants, 
men who do and did business in cotton, copper and opium. But 
the range of their dealings is now much restricted for several 
reasons. Up till lately the Kadi division was untraversed by 
railways and the country was perhaps not altogether secure. The 
geograpUcal position of the division is a peculiar one, and great 
lineil of commerce passed through it from north to south and from 
pask^Q west along heavy sandy roads. For the conveyance of 
nmn^ilSidise large numbers of carts and pack animals were used, and 
capitalists did a good deal in the way of insurance of 
go(W vfii. pitying through the land to and from PManpnr, Bombay, 
Ahmeda^Mt.ana Pattan. It is easy to conceive that the railway, 
and poBi^y ra ^dent police, have rendered all such insurance 
quite miBeeessary and deprived the capitalists of one source of 
revenue. It Ims before been pointed out that at one time money 
was freely lent to the cultivators of opium, and that this drug was 
bought up by the wealthier class for export or consumption. Now 
the purchase, sale and manufacture of opium are solely carried 
out % the state, and this second mode of utilising capital has 
vanished. In the Kadi division a currency is employed differing 
from that of the other divisbns of the state, and the large capitalists 
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used to do something in the way of remitting bills of exchange for 
the state. Certain new steps, such as the establishment of a 
number of state treasuries, has cut down this source of revenue. 

The large capitalists, it has been said, did not lend directly to the * 
petty citizens and agriculturists, but did at times lend to the money- t 
lenders themselves. The Government opium monopoly and other 
causes have diminished the business of the moneylenders, and this 
in its turn has lessened one more source of gain to the big capitalists, 
who used to obtain from the petty sdhukdrs an interest of six per 
cent. It is, therefore, certain that the capitalists of Visnagar, and, 
indeed, of the whole division, are in difficulties, and must seek new 
means of employing their capital. 

The opening of a branch bank at Ahmedabad has had no 
perceptible effect on the money market of the division. Almost all 
the funds invested in different trades are supplied by the resident 
merchants and bankers, and very little capital comes in from Bombay 
or any other foreign quarter. 

The petty or village moneylenders in the Kadi division are | 
almost all Meshri VaniAs, or Shrd,vaks, but some are Brdhmans. 
Neither the Marvadi nor the Pdrsi is to be found. There is a 
moneylender now scarcely to be found who is rather a curious 
remnant of past customs, a memory of the old insecurity that 
prevailed, whose great power at least is completely gone. This is 
the Bhiit or Bd,rot so celebrated at the beginning of this century as 
the only security for the certain fulfilment of any promise whether 
in business or in politics. If the Bhat was refused what was 
promised him, he would either wound or kill himself or some member 
of his family, and the great sin of shedding a Bhat’s blood fell on 
the defaulter. Till the other day the Bhat frequently lent money, 
and exacted the repayment of the capital and an extortionate 
interest by threats of personal violence on himself. The Bh£ts 
dealt chiefly with the turbulent Kolis, whom the timorous Vania 
avoids, not daring to press them for the repayment of any debt.* 

Now that the power of the Bhat is extinct, the poor, headstrong 
Kolis have to borrow from Bohorfis or Shipffis, who are generally 
more resolute people than are the Vdnids, and these generally obtain 
their advances in kind. 

Though the generality of village moneylenders are'Meshri _ or ^ 
Shr^vak Vdnids, Brahmans also lend money and no class is debarred 4 
from the practice, and all people, with spare cash, feel an inplul^ion » 
to make a little interest by lending it out. P4tid^^r8, for instance, I 
or patela, as landowners even of the most modest descriptien love to < 
call themselves, lend to Pdtidars or cultivators, but not to people of 4 
any other class or profession, and for the most part their transactions | 
are confined to feiends, relatives, or people in whom they haver 
confidence. When they do lend, the rate of interest they charge is the f ^ 
same as that of the moneylender, or it runs a little higher, from' 


1 For Bh4ts see page 63. 
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annas 12 to Re. 1 per mensem, that is, from nine to twelve per c^t 
in the year. The peculiarity about such money dealings is the 
quiet way in which they are condncted. It is seldom even that 
arbitration is resorted to by PatidArs, and it is evident that people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits have no time for the tedious process 
of litigation. The money is lent on the security of either land or 
crops or sometimes on movable property, and great care is 
entertained to limit such transactions among people who can 
easily repay their debts. Harshness is seldom employed, and it is 
most rarely that an attempt is made to oust a debtor from his land. 

Merchants, whose transactions are large, keep the rojmel or 
day-book in which every transaction is entered indiscriminately. The 
transactions of each individual customer are subsequently entered 
into the hharda. In the dvaro a further step is taken: the 
dvaro is either a monthly or fortnightly book in which is entered 
the periodical state of relations between customer and dealer after 
all intermediate transactions have been squared. In the khdtd- 
vahi or ledger the result of the year’s dealings with each customer 
is given. A separate book, termed the nondh, is kept for the 
record of transactions in bills of exchange, and another for the clear 
setting forth of the accumulations or reductions of interest which is 
called the vidjnondh. A balance sheet, shudhdri, is written at the 
end of the year, in order to ascertain the balance due to and from 
persons having monetary transactions. Petty shopkeepers are 
content with the day-book, the fortnightly book and the ledger, 
though the fortnightly book or dvaro is sometimes dispensed with. 
It is said that there is often great carelessness shown in making 
up the ledger, and that it is difficult to ascertain how it tallies 
with the d%-book. 

The usual rate of interest varies from ten annas to one rupee per 
cent per month, according to the credit of the borrower. No 
difference is made because of the caste or the profession to which he 
may belong. Nevertheless, an artizan with good credit will get 
what he wants at the rate of eight annas, because the lender does 
not need to wait till the crop ripens.* A cultivator in middling 
circumstances will be able to borrow at twelve annas or one rupee per 
mensem,' while the poorer sort of cultivator can only borrow on the 
security of his crop. The custom of borrowing on the latter forra of 
security is very prevalent in the division, because till lat^y,. when 
tire sti^ stepped in, all opium growers obtained securities on 
their crop at favourable rates and largely availed themselves of the 
facility. The habit remains, but now they can borrow only on such 
crops as hdjri and juvdr. It is only fair to add that the state makes 
advances to the opium growers and that it is perhaps only the 
moneylenders who are directly injured. 

The rate of interest charged, when an article is g^ven in pawn, is 
generally eight annas. The article pawned is usually silver in the shape 
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' Such is the opinion of tiie Suhha of tiie division. A moneylender of Mesins 
-placed the rate of interest st ei^t omuu if it was lent to forward business, at 
ten or twelve anms if the nmney was bwnnwed to provide for a marriage or domestic 
festival, * 
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of ornaments, and it is not valued at its full price, a deduction of a i ; 
sixth being made for the risk. When petty agricultural advances I. 
arft .made upon personal security, though a monthly interest of only # 
ten annas is occasionally charged, the usual rate is one rupee or twelve / 
per cent per annum. Sometimes it runs up to twenty-four per cent, ^ 

It has been said that the custom of borrowing on the security of 
the crop prevails very generally. The rate varies from twelve annas 
to one rupee per mensem. The prevalence of the custom often leads ' 
to the village moneylender borrowing from the town sdhukdr or 
banker during the three or four months of the year when business 
is brisk. He repays himself at the time of harvest. Daring the^ 
remainder of the year the village moneylender will deal with his 
own capital only, unless he absolutely requires a sum to retain the 
custom of some client. He generally pays eight annas per mensem, or 
six. per cent for the year if the money is required for some transaction * 
in the neighbourhood; if he wants a hundi, or bill of exchange, ten 
annas per mensem. When a loan is effected on the security of i' 
movable property, the rate of interest is from ten to twelve annas per / 
mensem; when on the security of immovable property, it varies from f 
ten annas to onempee. Large transactions genei^y take place with 
big landed proprietors or holders of alienated lands, and then the rates 
of interest are slightly higher owing to the difficulties experienced 
in obtaining money from litigious borrowers, especially the petty 
chiefs and girdsids} 

The minimum return which would satisfy the purchaser of an estate, 
that is, of landed property is four per cent per annum, and from six 
to eight per cent would be considered a very fair return for the 
capital outlaid. 

Interest is charged for the Samvat year, but with regard to the 
intercalary month two different modes are adopted. In calctdating 
the interest due by a debtor there are reckoned to be thirteen 
months, but when business is being done between sdhukdr and 
sahuhir, though there are still reckoned to be thirteen months, a 
half day's interest is deducted on each month. For example: a 
cultivator has borrowed Rs. 500 to be repaid in four years in equal 
instalments at one per cent per month. In the first year he pays 
one instalment of Rs. 125 and Rs. 60 as interest on the wbole sum. 

In the second year he pays a second instalment and Rs. 45 as > 
interest on Rs. 375. In the third year a third instalment and RsT SO \ 
as interest on Rs. 250; but as there is an intercalary month, he will 
also pay Rs. 2 and eight annas for that month. In the fottrtb year, 
there are to be paid an instalment and Rs. 15 interest on it. Again, for 
erample: A and B are merchants who have transactions of sorts one 
with the other till, at the end of the Samvat year, it is found that B: ' 
owes A Rs. 500. He remains in A’s debt three months, and Him ; 
interest is at six per cent or eight annas per month, or Rs. 7 and eightf | 
annason the whole sum. Two annaswillbe deductedinreference toths 


I ABMHiOTteitdw fewm Hes&ut was of opinion that tiie oanal rate of intenat «a 
pwperty did oftra exceed eig^t mmu or six per c«t per 

annum, audita Mg IlmdowsOTcotiHiNaTow at the Mme rate. ^ 
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intercalary month which occurs every fourth year, the deduction 
being equal to ^th or half-day’s interest. 

There is a pernicious form of moneylending known in the district 
where the interest is merged in the capital. At the time the advance 
is made both principal and interest are reckoned together, and the 
whole is shown as one item. The condition of repayment is that the 
whole amount should be refunded in fixed instalments, failing 
which, a fixed rate of interest will be charged. 

In this division it is not an uncommon practice to make advances 
in kind, and more especially does this mode of lending prevail in 
dealings with poor Kolis. The loan is made both for purposes of 
maintenance and to furnish the cultivators with seed. In small 
villages the agreement, made with the Kolis by Bohords and Shipdis 
and such people, is that the cultivator should return the grain after 
the coming harvest, that is, within a period of about four or five 
months. In addition to the amount lent, a quarter as much again 
has to be returned. But in large villages, where the population is 
not in the same primitive condition, grain and other necessaries of 
life are advanced by Vdnids and priced at the time of delivery at the 
current market-rates, and the transaction appears as if it were a 
loan of money. Or, sometimes, the Kolis will have grain advanced 
to them at the prevailing market-rate, which is high, and the loan is 
reckoned a cash transaction: they will have to repay the loan in 
grain at the market-rate which obtains soon after harvest, and by 
this means a money estimate is made to work in favour of the 
lender. 

Here, as in the other divisions, state land cannot easily be 
sold in satisfaction of the decrees of the civil courts. The state 
itself can deprive the cultivator of his land for the recovery of the 
land-tax, but this process is not adopted without reluctance. Resort 
is only to eviction when it is evident that a pauper cultivator 
can make little or nothing of property which a more industrious or 
enterprising individual might work with profit. The same mle and 
the same protection is not extended to holdenotbarkhali, or alienated 
lands, which are constantly changing hands. So much is this the 
case that the subject is engaging the attention of the state, for 
it is feiwd that this continual transfer is the result of the pressure 
of tffxatkm, the owner of both state and aUenated land being 
forced to part with the latter in order to pay the tax on the former. 
It is e|da%mely difficult to obtain land by purchase in the 
neighboarhood of towns, and in the more tlnckly populated parts of 
the division it is not very easy to obtfun it anywhere, so that 
there are few «des of land. Moneylenders may wish to obtain land 
for debts due to them, but they cannot do it, both because of the 
difficulty rmsed by the state, and because, even when land has 
been mortgaged, the mortgagor will rescart to every expedient rather 
than lose his ownerdip. 

land is not often mortgi^ed; it is not mortg^d to the same 
extent as before. Population is increasing, and, in the absence of 
arts and manufactuioi, the only metms of livelihood are found in 
cultivation, so that the possession of land is a nudter of necesffity. 
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When land is mortgaged, it is considered the safest plan for the 
mortgagee to take possession. He looks to the cultivation, pays 
state demands, and disposes of the crops. Cases are, however, 
found in which mortgagors retain their possession of the mortgaged 
estate, take half the crop, pay the state out of it and from the f , 
surplus clear ofE their debts. But this process is not looked on I 
at all favourably by the mortgagees. Mortgage of labour is not 
practised. ' 

It is seldom that a man can borrow from more than one money¬ 
lender. If this should happen, the creditor who first makes his 
demand recovers the full vMue of his debt to the exclusion of others. 

If, as sometimes happens, the creditors combine to press their 
claims, they divide the debtor’s property proportionately to the debts 
due to each of them. Priority of debts is not respected. No 
instance is known where a creditor abandons his claim, because 
of the present inability of the debtor to satisfy it. The general 
practice is to bring an action in a civil court to prevent a claim 
from being barred by limitation of time, and, in the same way, 
when a decree is obtained it is allowed to rest as long as possible, i 
and only if it is likely to become time-barred is fresh action f 
taken to keep the claim alive. In short creditors show no haste to • 
realize, but are remarkably tenacious of the most distant prospect of 
recovery, so that apparently hopeless debts are allowed to run on 
for generations. 

Though the action of the civil court is employed to keep a claim 
alive, it is never used in the first instance to bring pressure on a 
debtor, it is rather the last resort to force the hand of an individual 
who is obstinate. Disputes regarding debts are always laid before 
the Mahdjan or caste Panchdyat, and a settlement is attempted. 
Unfortunately, it very often happens that suflicient infinence is not 
exercised to bring the disputes to a finality. There is only one 
class of people which possesses in itself a strong governing power. 

The small but opulent community of Sunni Bordhs at Pattan 
comprises men who trade with Arabia and other distant countries 
and who absent themselves from their homes for long periods. 

Both civil and criminal disputes are settled within the community 
and recourse is never had to the government law courts. The 
relations between debtors and creators must therefore, .on the 
whole, be considered as satisfactory, nor does it appear that tlmlatter 
are hated or treated as oppressors. When the action of the civil ; 
court is employed and a decree has been obtained, lenient measures h 
are adopted for the recovery of the debt. If the debtor can come 
to a satisfactory arrangement it is well; if not, an attempt is made to V 

obtain substantial security such as land, house or movable property. I 

It is with the greatest reluctance that extreme measures are resorted I f- 
to in satisfaction of civil court decrees, and when such are | \ 
necessary, the sale of property is preferred to imprisonment. | ^ 
When immovable property is sold, the purchaser is generally some ‘ 
person independent of the creditor.^ It is said that in the year 


1 A villain numeylender of Mesina ^dBimed that he never the —_ 

the civil court without having first put the whole case 
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1878^ when distress was very prevalent, there were some instances of Chapter V. 
agrarian crime. Ca^taL 

Artizans are not less in debt than cultivators, but they are good 
debtors. They know pretty accurately what they can earn, and do 
not involve themselves beyond a certain point, but they do wiUingly 
plunge into debt in order to meet the requirement* of some domestic 
festivity, such as that given on the first anniversary of their parent’s 
death. As their income is pretty sure and comes in evenly all the 
year round they find favour in the eyes of the moneylender. 

IV.-CTJEEENCY. 

His Highness the Gaikwar, being an independent prince, coins his The Mint, 
own money. There has been a mint in Baroda from very early days. 

It was certainly in existence at the time of the first treaty 
between Baroda and the British at the beginning of this century. 

The mint turns out silver and copper coins. The silver coins, 
consisting of rupees, half-rupees, quarter rupees, and two-anna bits 
are termed the new Siydshdhi, or, more commonly, Babdshdhi rupees; 
the copper coins are ordinarily termed Baroda pice. The origin of 
these terms is doubtful; the regent Fatesing was also called Baba 
Sdheb, and Siyashilhi may be derived from Saydji. It is certain that 
there are no coins in existence anterior to Saydji. Some ascribe 
the term Bdbashdhi to Bdb&ji Appaji. The annual outturn of 
silver coins from the mint amounted, nearly forty years ago, to about 75 
l£khs of rupees, though it is now, for reasons to be given, less than 
that. Each rupee was then intrinsically worth 13 annas 11 pies in 
British currency, and its value has not much altered. The present 
minister remarks:' The current Bdbash^hi rupee bears a fiuctuating 
exchangeable value with the British rupee within a known range. 

The exchange for 100 British rupees varies from 112 to 120 Balc4- 
shahi rupees. The value of the Bdbdshahi rupee is less than the 
British only because it is lighter ; its purity is not inferior.* 

^th gnnj 
gunj 

The charge for conversion of metal into coin is four annas per 100 
rupees, and the currency circulates, with exceptions, throughout the 
Baroda dominion, and the Mahi and Rewa Kantha states.’ 

The mint is of the rudest type and little or no machinery is Praceu 
employed. A large hole is made in the ground and an earthenware Manufacture 
vessel capable of containing twenty thousand tolas of silver m ^aced 
in it over and under fuel composed of kher wood. To purify the 


I =29 vAU Tsgth gunj. 
I =29 vAls xVjtli gunj. 


(1) Baroda ) Silver ...24 vdls. 

rupee. { Copper alloy... 5 vdls 

(2) British f Silver ...23J vdls. 

rupee, j Copper alloy... S^vdls 


and that he only entered on litigation when the debtor held out against the 
decision of the Panehdvat through obstinacy, and not when he WM merely unable to 
meet his liabdities rather than go into court. A remission was frequently made of 
from twelve to twenty-five per cent on the whole amount clmmed. 

‘ This is a doutful statement. It has been asserted that the Bar^a com weighs 
29rdl».thatis 165 grains, of which 224 i*«sorl44graim are of pnresilverandthe 
is alloy : the British rapee weighs 180 grains, of which 165 grams are of the pure metal, 
a much larger proportion. 
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silver a quantity of borax is thrown into the pot. When it has been 
thoroughly melted the liquid silver is poured out of a spoon into ! 
long tbiTi shaUow moulds, each calculated to contain from ten to 
twenty tolas of silver. After cooling, these slabs are entrusted to # 
goldsmiths in quantities of from 100 to 500 tolas per man. The f 
goldsmiths cut the slabs into small pieces, each weighing as near as • 
possible 29 vdls, 1 gunj. These pieces are then cleaned and stamped 
by hand; on one side in Balbodh are the letters Kh. Gr., a sword, and 
the Hijri Era 1237 ; on the reverse the words ‘ Sikkay Mubarik, 
Sena TTbAs Khel, Shamsher Bahadur,’ in Persian characters. 

Sir T. Madhavrilv has enumerated the defects of the Baroda 
coins: 1st, the impression on one coin differs from that on another, 
as the whole of the impression required is not received by any one 
coin, but only a chance part of it; 2nd, the die is a rude one and 
easily counterfeited; 3rd, the shape of the coin is so imperfect, and it 
is so utterly without milling at the edge, that, if portions of the 
silver are filed off, the fact cannot be detected; 4th, the coin is so 
thick that it cannot be sounded; 5th, the shape of it is such that it 
is needlessly subjected to friction or wearing; 6th, the weight of the ; 
coin at the moment of issue is not uniform; 7th, to make up for the 
want of weight in the blanks, the mint workmen stick a piece of | 
silver on or drive one into a hole made in the blank, which i 
supplemental piece often drops out; 8th, the fineness of the coin is : 
not accurately adjusted to the currency; 9th, the coin from day to 
day bears a varying ratio to the British coin. Add to this that 
there is no system of recalling deteriorated coin, and that in every 
transaction that takes place the people have to take the piece to 
an assayer to cause it to be tested, the work not being done without a 
consideration. 

In intrinsic value 114| Baroda rupees equal 100 British rupees, 
but the rate of exchange is constantly varying according to the 
demand in the market, or in other words, according to the nature 
of the commercial transactions with Bombay. When the import - 
trade is brisk goods must be purchased with British money; but 
during the cotton season, that is from March to May, the produce 
of the fields is purchased with Baroda money. The rate of exchange 
for 100 British rupees may in the first instance rise to 120 or 121, in 
the second it may fell to 112 Baroda rupees. The varying rate 
affects the operations of the mint. The mint only works when bullion 
is brought to it by private individuals to convert into coin, and 
naturally, these \^1 only bring bullion when the conversion is 
profitable, that is, when the rate of exchange is low. 

Till lately the seigniorage of the Baroda state consisted in ^ 
a proportion of the profits made by the private individual who 
Iwonght bullion to the mint, the proportion being a m af ter of j > 
* negotiation in each case before the coins were struck. Now bullion I 
is received from any tenderer, converted into coin, and a regularf 
percentage on the number of coins struck is reserved to the state. * 

In consequence of the rudeness of the Baroda rupee it is mucii , 
cottt^etfefted. There are many coins in the market which contain 
^ fiRo 0 ii d &lloy xnste&d of 6^ ^ oro tormedt 

^’^^woTp^^^andareadixattedinto use in private trai^ctioiisand valued 
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at their intrinsic worth. The state does not recognize them, but it 
cannot, owing to the badness of its own coinage, prohibit them. 
It recognizes, however, the faultiness which makes it necessary for 
the people either to have every coin that changes hands tested or to 
run the risk of being taken in. In order partially to remedy the 
evil a notice was issued in 1880 that all Baroda coins issued from 
the mint, i.e., those not counterfeited, should be received and issued 
at the treasury, except coins of which the device was not legible 
and such as had lost the bits originally tacked on. The natural 
consequence of this is to enable BabasMhi coins to pass from hand 
to hand without the charge of discount. 

The copper coins' are made in as rude a way as the silver, the 
bullion being, likewise, in the first instance brought from Bombay. 
The coins are double pice, pice, and half pice. There are no pies, 
and-small exchange is effected in Baroda with almonds and cowrie 
shells. There is no rule to fix the number of pice going to the 
rupee; at present 64 pice make one rupee, some time ago 90 pice 
made one rupee. No copper coinage has been issued from the mint 
for the last ten years, and yet the rate of profit should be fifteen per 
cent. It was the practice of each of the last two or three Gdikwdrs 
to recall, on his accession, all the copper coinage of his predecessor 
and to coin bis own coppers. 

It would perhaps be instructive, but it would certainly prove 
tedious, to recount the results of this currency. An instance will 
snflSce. In March 1809 Lieutenant Carnac, Acting Resident, reported 
to Government that the coinage of the western districts consisted 
chiefly of the Ahmedabad Shikai rupees, the mint of which had for 
four or five years been managed by the capitahsts Vakatsing and 
Khushdlchand. The coin had been allowed to deteriorate considerably 
in intrinsic value, but it nevertheless exchanged favourably among 
the people with the purer and more valuable Baroda rupee. 
Consequently the Baroda rupees were being rapidly taken to 
Ahmedabad and melted down, the gain on the transaction being 
about 1^ per cent. The same drain of specie was felt at Rutlam, 
and all the Baroda state could do was to refuse insurance on 
the export of bullion from the state. The Baroda mint had to 
cease coining for two years; there was not enough coin to pay bills 
for li Idkhs; even the current expenses of the army could not be paid 
off except at a loss of 4^ per cent. Captain Carnac could think of 
no better plan than to ask the Bombay Government for a loan of 
bullion of at least 5 lakhs. Owing to the general indebtedness of the 
Gdikwdr, this was at first refused, but at last he got a loan of 
25,000 dollars, that is 24 lakhs of rupees. How the difficulty was got 
over does not much matter now. The confusion then existing^ is 
evident, as the people who generally supplied the mint with bullion 
refused to go to Bombay and found their profit in the difficulty the 
state was in; so much so indeed, that they hid their money. A4 
this time Captain Carnac represented the Broach coina^ as bad and 
the mints at Baroda, Ahmedabad and Petl&d to be in a state of 
negligence. , ^ 

Unfortunately for the Baroda state the British and the " 
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are not the only currencies in the market. There was, till lately, the 
Broach coin which obtained in the Navsari division. The mint at 
Broach was perhaps founded in a.d. 1748, when the Nawab was 
independent of the Emperor of Delhi, and in early days its pieces 
might have been pure, but when Sindia conquered Broach an increase 
of alloy was introduced. Ninety-five British rupees were worth 
nearly one hundred of Sindia’s rupees. Three years ago the rate of 
exchange between the two coins varied from a rupee to a rupee and 
a half per cent, and sometimes they were at par. At this time the 
Broach currency had a market value and was in use throughout the 
Navsari division in all market transactions. The government 
revenue collections were, therefore, necessarily made in Broach 
rupees, but the payments it made were in Babashahi money and its 
remittances to the central treasury at Baroda were also in 
BdbAshdhi. As, however, there was no trade between Baroda and 
Navsari, the rate of exchange between the two currencies had to be 
arbitrarily fixed. Add to all this that Navs4ri is entirely surrounded 
with British territory and that the British rupee found its way into the 
market and could not be used by the Ghiikwdr government. The 
difficulties created by these complications were enormous and the loss 
considerable, so that it became evident to the present administration 
that some remedy must be quickly applied. The Broach coin is 
now no longer current. Sir T. Mddhavrdv has profited by the 
action of the Bombay Government, which in 1867-68 ordered the 
Collector of Surat to purchase a large quantity of the Broach money 
at par and send it down to the mint in Bombay to be converted. 
The Gaikwdr’s public servants and all receiving a fixed salary were 
paid in British instead of Babdshdhi money ; payments to the state 
in Broach money was forbidden and payment in British money 
substituted at the rate of 16f annas to the Broach rupee; the value 
of stamps was reckoned in British coinage; the rate of exchange of 
Broach rupees was fixed at their intrinsic value; and the Broach 
rupee was thus driven out of this market.^ The benefit derived 
from this course is evident, not only because an exclusive coin was 
dropped which could not hold its own against British money without 
constant fluctuation, but because it put an end to a vast amount of 
fraud. Since the beginning of the present century no fresh Broach 
rupees had been coined, and a large quantity of illicit money had 
got into the market. Such coins as were genuine had lost in weight. 
Naturally, though the change of currency did not affect the market 
value of commodities, the abandonment of the Broach rupee told on 
the poorer classes in a bad year; those who had borrowed from the 
sahukdrs in Broach currency had to repay the amount in British 
money. At present the rate of exchange varies from six to nine 
rupees percent. Merchants purchasingthis currency from the division 
generally send it to Surat, where it is melted to be turaed into 1 
ornaments or transmitted to Bombay. | 
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The Shikai rupee is in use throughout the northern division 
except in Kdlol, Dehgam and Atarsumbha, and in the districts about 
Palanpur. To dispose of these tracts first: in the Kalol sub-division 
the Shikai currency is in use in the state offices, while the 
market currency is British as the district is close to Ahmedabad and 
the merchants of that town have many transactions with the people. 
In the Dehgam sub-division also British currency prevails in the 
market, but state servants had, till lately, their salaries calculated 
in the Babdshdhi currency, and all fixed charges were paid at the 
fluctuating market rate of the day, in consequence of which the 
difficulties in account-keeping were enormous. Now all salaries are 
fixed in British currency. In the Atarsumbha sub-division, which 
adjoins Kapadvanj in the Kaira district, the Babdshahi currency is 
used both in the market and in state transactions. 

The Shikdi rupee was in use in the Ahmedabad district till 
the Collector, Mr. Babington, put an end to it in about the year 
1850. This coin was issued by the Musalman rulers in the old 
days, as the building in the Kdlupur quarter of the city, now 
converted into a girls’ school, but still retaining its name of Tanksdl, 
records. A little time ago the Shikai rupee was worth 17 annas, 
but now, though its value fluctuates, it is at a discount with British 
currency, and 100 such coins purchase from 99^ to 96 British rupees 
only. The fluctuation generally occurs at the season when bargains 
in opium and rapeseed are or used to be made. Of course there is 
no legitimate mint of Shikai coin now, but many of the people have 
an idea that it is a good coin for hoarding purposes. The best 
Shikai coin is used in the Vadnagar and Visnagar sub-divisions, 
and it is known as the BahdrcJialdi, or that fit to be used outside the 
limits of those localities. In the Pattan sub-division defaced, 
smooth and even broken coin is in use. 

No attempt has yet been made by the Baroda government to 
supersede the Shikai coin by any other in state transactions, and 
all the receipts and payments of the whole division, except in 
Dehgam and Atarsumbha, are in Shikdi currency. The consequence 
is great confusion and constant trouble in making up the state 
accounts, which have finally to be reduced to the B^bdshdhi 
measure. The scale of salaries, &c., having been fixed in Bdb^shdhi 
currency, deductions have to be made according to the fixed 
rate of exchange in every bill and abstract. The charges are 
disbursed in the local currency, but in all annual accounts the 
different currencies are again converted into Bdb^hdhi. The 
remittance of revenue to Baroda is another difficulty. The bulk of 
the collection is in Shikdi money, which is useless at head-quarters, 
and the agency of private merchants has to be sought to effect a 
suitable transfer. The divisional officers inform the central treasuries 
of the amount of surplus which may be transmitted, and tenders are 
then invited at Baroda as to the rate at which merchants will pay 
Bdbdshdhi cash into the central treasury as an equivalent for the 
Shikdi coin which may be handed over to them at the different sub- 
divisional treasuries of the Kadi division. A tender having been 
accepted, the merchant, in lieu of the BAb&hAhi cash he has paid in 
at Baroda, receives a supply bill on the sub-divisional treasniy 
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payable on presentation. The labour of calculation incurred by the 
state in making up its accounts is equalled by that of the merchants | 
in their individual transactions: 


Coin. 

Fixed rate for conversion into 
other d^ription of coins. 

Average market rate for 
conversion. 

BiMshdhi 

Shik^l . 

2 annas per rupee for conversion 
into British 

IJ annas per rupee for conversion 

into Shikdi . 

J anna per rupee for conversion 
into British . 

1144 B^bdshdhi = 100 British. 

113 do. = 100 Shikii. 

102J ShikAi 100 British. 


Finally^ in the Amreli division, there are current some British and 
some Bdb^shAhi coins, and in Kodindr there exist some dollars. 

All state receipts and disbursements are now made in British 
currency. The entire list of coins in use within the Baroda state 
has perhaps not been exhausted, but the important variations have 
been given. In the ciiy of Baroda, for instance, when small coppers / 
do not subdivide sufficiently to answer for a transaction, almonds *- 
or cowrie shells are employed as tokens of value. So one Bab&- 
sh^ rupee equals about 72 paisa or coppers, and 1 paisa equals 20 
almonds. There is a half-j9aisa equal to 10 almonds. Of a morning 
four British annas will generally fetch ISJ paisa, in the evening 
seldom more than 17^ paisa, so great is the fluctuation. 

V.—WEIGHTS AND MEASUEES. 

Gold and silver are weighed throughout the territory according 
to the following scale; three ratis make one vdl, sixteen vdls one 
gadidna, and two gadidnds or thirty-two vdls, one tola. Except in 
Kalol in the Kadi division where it is equal to one British rupee the 
tola is equal in weight, in Baroda, Kadi and Navsari divisions, to 
laT British rupees. Grain and ghi are weighed according to the 
followmg scale; two adhols one navtdnh ; two navtdnhs, one pdser; 
two pdsers, one achchher •, two achchhers, one ser; and forty sers, one 
man. Except in Shisva where it is equal to forty British rupees, 
the serin the Baroda division is equal in weight to 40J British rupees; 
except in Kherfflu vdiere it is equal to thirty-nine and in Dehgam ,, 
where it is equal to forty-one Briti^ rupees, the ser in the Kadi 
division is equal in weight to 39^ British rupees; and except in ^ 
Vidra where it is equal to 40, in Songad where it is equal to 39J, 1 

and in Kamrej and Veldcliha where it is equal to 38^ British 
rupees, the ser in the Navsari division is equal in weight to 37 ? 

British rupees. ^ 

Cloth is measured by gaj. Except in some places where it I 5 
w longer by a half, three-fourths or one inch, the gaj in the Kadi, I ‘ 
mroda and Navsdri divisions is equal to two feet and three inches, * 
in places of these divisions, the gaj used by carpenters and 
nncklayers is equal to two feet. 

In ^gad and Vdjpnr grain is measured according to the 
0 owmg scale: two champdna-solkhds make one champana-nithvai 
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two champdna-nithvds, one cJiampana-atiya; two champdna-atiyds, 
one cJiampdna-adadha; and two champdna-adadhds, one champa. 
The champa is equal in weight to 280 British rupees. 

VI.—PEICES. 

Prom the statement of prices ruling at Baroda for five years 
(1875-76 to 1879-80) it appears that the Baroda rupee price oijuvdr 
averaged about 24 sers and of bdjri about 22 sers. The years 
1875-76 and 1876-77 were years of comparative abundance. The 
scanty rainfall in 1877-78 and the excessive moisture in 1878-79 
raised the prices to double of what they were in 1875-76. But the 
seasonable rainfall in 1879-80 reduced the prlcesj the rupee price of 
juvdr being 23 sers and of bdjri 24 sers. The details are : 

Grain Prices, 1875-1879 (sers the Baroda Rupee). 


Articlbs. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Great millet or juvdr ... 

34 

30 

16 

16 

23 

Spiked millet or bdjri ... 

31 

24 

14 

15 

24 

Rice . 

19 

18 

11 

13 

17 

Wheat 

20 

17 

13 

11 

12 

Gram . 

29 

27 

13 

13 

22 

Pigeon-pea or tuver .. 
Math (Phaseoliis aconiti- 

32 

19 

12 

10 

20 

folius) . 

38 

29 

15 

17 

26 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

It is almost literally true that, except in a few unimportant districts 
near the hills, not a stone can be found in the Gaikwar’s dominions 
large enough to throw at a dog. There is in the south of Baroda 
the black alluvial soil and north of it the white or red sandy soil 
and varieties of these interspersed, but there is no hard material 
anywhere. Consequently there are few or no made roads. 

A good description has been given of the country roads or 
cart tracks, the only ones which exist. ‘ In that part of the country 
where the surface soil is red, the roads are the only water channels, 
and become so blocked up by the growth of the hedges on each 
side, and where the soil is soft so cut up, that generally, as soon 
as the crops are off the fields, the carts turn off the road into the 
fields, the drivers preferring the comparatively smooth surface of 
the latter to the proper track. No attempt is ever made to improve 
the roadways that exist. Often during the rainy season, the water 
collects roujid the villages and even the towns, and the roads 
become impassable for carts. Most of them, too, are so narrow, 
that carts can only pass each other at certain places, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence at the latter end of the year for a road to be 
blocked up for an hour or so by a cart sticking fast. Where the surface 
soil is black the roads consist generally only of a rut for each 
wheel, in which rut also the bullocks walk. The road is retained 
till these ruts become so deep that the body of the cart cannot 
pass over the intervening space, when a new track is made out on 
one side or other of the abandoned path. In places that have 
been covered long with water, owing to the regular stepping of 
the bullocks, the surface seems as if it had been ploughed into 
transverse furrows; in other places the whole surface is covered with 
little detached knoUs of earth and grass.’ 

The former part of this extract applies to the northern half of the 
main block of the Baroda division, the latter more especially to 
its southern portion and to the Navs^ri division. Of the Kadi division 
it may be said that the generality of roads consists of pairs of 
wheel ruts suited to the broad-wheeled country carts. The soil 
is light and sandy, as a rule, and, during the fair season and 
throughout the year except when the floods are heavy, the rivers and 
watercourses offer no hindrance. A great deal of traffic passes daily 1 
along the roads, strings of country carts and long trains of pack- I 
bullocks, camels and donkeys. After the rainy season, the villagers ^ 
fill up holes and level the soil of all that portion of the road which 
is witl^ the limits of the village lands, and the ruts are once agaih 
accessible to traffic. Except when there is black soil the roads are 
always in pretiy feur order. 
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The Bombay and Ahmedabad road, called the old trunk road, passes 
through the Gandevi, Navsdri, and Velaehha sub-divisions of the 
Navsari division, of which the portion between the rivers Purna and 
Mindhola, about seven miles in length, which joins the road to Surat 
in the Sachin state, is Icacha or fair-weather. The Surat and Khdndesh 
road passing through the Palsdna sub-division leads to Bdrdoli, and 
thence through Viara and Songad reaches the Khandesh frontier. 
Of this road the portion between Devad and Kothan in the Palsdna 
sub-division, about lOJ miles in length, and that from Bd,jipura on 
the frontiers of the Bardoli sub-division to the frontiers of the Songad 
sub-division and to the Pimpalner sub-division of the Kh4ndesh 
district, about eighteen miles in length, are fair-weather roads. 

The following roads lead to the railway stations : (1) The road from 
the town of fiilimora to the railway station, about three-fourths 
of a mile in length, is palcka or consolidated. (2) The road from the 
town of Navs4ri to the railway station, about two miles in length, is 
consolidated. (3) The road from the village of Maroli to the railway 
station, about two miles, is fair-weather. (4) The road from Kamrej 
to the village of Sarthana joining the road that leads to Surat, about 
seven miles in length, is fair-weather. (5) The road from the town 
of Kathor to the Sdyan railway station, about four and three quarter 
miles, is consolidated. (6) The road from the sub-divisional head-quar¬ 
ter office of Velaehha joining the road that leads to the Kim railway 
stajtion, about six miles in length, is fair-weather. All the roads in 
the town of Navsari, including the road to the railway station 
mentioned above, about five and a half miles, are consolidated. 

Recently and at a very great expense the minister Sir T. M4dhav- 
rdv has laid down several miles of fine metalled road in and round 
the capital. He has also metalled a broad road connecting Baroda 
with the palace at Makarpura. A new road has also been 
commenced to connect Petlad with the railway station at Anand. 

Within the last five years an attempt has been made to give made 
roads to the towns of Kadi, Pattan, Yisnagar and Vadnagar. A 
road has also been made from the Kalol railway station to the town. 
Of regularly repaired crfcss-country roads there are only those 
which come from Ahmedabad and pass through Dehgam to Pardntij 
and so to Idar, to Harsol and to S4dra. These roads were laid 
out by the British Government. Sir T. Madhavrdv has, to a great 
extent, abandoned all hope of covering the land with a net-work of 
roads, owing to the great expense involved in obtaining material and 
to the uncertainty of metalled roads being kept in repair in a native 
state. He has preferred to create narrow gauge railways wherever 
there is considerable traffic, as a cheaper and more effectual manner 
of opening out communications for trade. 

Regarding the main lines of traffic in and around the Baroda 
territory. Colonel Wallace, in a letter to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, No. 41, dated the 16th of September 1859, wrote : 

* The Baroda railway runs not along but at right angles to the 
great lines of existing traffic. One of these lines parting from 
Surat runs up the v^ey of the T4pti and cannot in any way be 
disturbed by the railway. The second stiirting from Broadi ram 
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directly through the Gaikw^r's territory, via Dabhoi and Sankheda 
towards Indore. The third line parting from Broach passes through 
Baroda, whence it passes, vid Halol and Dohad, into Mdlwa. The 
fourth parting from the Tankaria Bandar passes through Baroda 
and so joins the Malwa road. The fifth line departing from Nadiad 
as the principal entrepot, Tjut gathering all the trade of Gujarat 
between the Mahi and the Sabarmati rirors, together with the 
goods imported to the ports by sea, principally that of Dholera, 
passes through Godhra and Dohad into Malwa. This is the most 
important route of the five, but it is beyond the limits of the state.’ 

More particular mention may be made of the lines by which 
traffic comes to or goes from the city of Baroda. The third line 
mentioned above includes the space from Baroda to Halol. There 
are two roads from the one place to the other. The first is about 
forty miles in length and passes through MMipur, Kotambi, Jarod, 
Pfildi, Mudhela and Kanjeri. It is a made road that has fallen 
into disrepair, and at intervals there were bridges as that at Pdldi 
still testifies. It goes in a north-eastern direction, is fairly even 
and convenient for carts and a great deal of traffic passes over it in 
country carts. The second road to HMol passes eastwards from 
Baroda through Bakarol, Nimetha, Sakd,ria, Easnlabad and Viankat- 
pnra. It is only thirty-five miles in length, but is uneven and freely 
out up by cross streams. A great deal of traffic passes along the 
road between Baroda and Savli, a road twenty-four miles in length 
and running through Sama, where the Vishvfi,mitri river is crossed 
by an ancient bridge, Dumfid, Asoja, Manpesar, Tundar, Vahutha, 
and Gothfi.da. A fourth line of traffic, the second mentioned in the 
preceding para, passes along an unmetalled, unbridged track, ninety 
miles in length which connects Baroda with Bahddarpur and that 
place with Chhota Udepur. It touches or runs along the new state 
railway and links the following places : Katanpnr, Kelanpur, 
Mahmedpur, BhiltLpur, Dabhoi, Vadhvdn, Vas&na and Shikodra. 
A fifth line of traffic is between Baroda and Cambay, vid Petlad and 
Anand. A sixth line starts from Baroda and passes through PAdra, 
Guivaisad and Gajra to Jambusar, a distance of forty miles; it 
answers to the fourth line of traffic mentioned above. 

The principal lines of traffic in the northern or Kadi division are 
the following: (1) From Dehgam to Udepur in MeywtLr in the 
north-east, to Sidra, Parintij and Idar in the north, to Kadi and 
Pethapur in the north-west, to Kapadvanj in the south-east. (2) 
From Kadi to Ahmedabad in the south-east, to Viramgim in the 
south-west, toPattan in the north-west, to Visnagar in the north¬ 
east. (3) From Kalol to Ahmedabad in the south, to Kadi in the 
north, to Vijipnr in the north-east. (4) From Pattan to Deesa in, 
the north, to Sidhpurand Pilanpur in the north-east, to Visnagar 
Mid to Ahmedabad in the south-east, to Yiramgdm in the south, to 
Hidhanpur in the west. (5) From VadivU, through Chanasma to 
Viramgim in the south, through Chanasma to Unjha in the north- f 
^t, to Bechriji in the south. (6) From Bechriji to Kadi 
in the south-east. (7) From Sidhpur to Pilanpur in the north, 
to Dee«i in. the north-west, to Visnagar in the south-east, to 
Ahmedabad in the south, to Kher^u in the east, to Pattan 
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in the south-west. (8) From Visnagar to Pattan in the north-west, 
to Ahmedabad in the south. (9) From Kher^ln to DAnta and 
Ambaji and Palanpur in the north, to Idar and S^mldji in the 
east, to Vadnagar, Visnagar, Vijapur and Sddra in the south, 
to Pattan and Sidhpur in the west, and to Unjha in the south-west. 
(10) From Mesdna to Deesa and Pdlanpur in the north, to 
Ambdji in the north-east, to Bechrdji in the south-west, to 
Ahmedabad in the south, to Visnagar, Vadnagar and Kheralu in the 
north-east, to Kadi in the south, Vijapur in the south-east, to 
Ahmednagar in the east. (11) From Vijdpur to Ahmedabad in the 
south, to Visnagar in the north-west, to Idar in the north- east, to 
Vadnagar in the north, to Amnagar in the north-east. In fact, the 
province is open on all sides. Each sub-division is connected with 
its neighbourhood by broad country-cart tracks for conveyance of 
traffic. Owing to the opening of the Palanpur section of the Western 
Eajputana Eailway, the old routes from the northern side are, to a 
large extent, deserted. The sub-divisions of the northern division 
through which the Pdlanpur sectionof the state railway runs are Kalol, 
Kadi, Mesdna, Visnagar and Sidhpur. The traffic intended for the 
railway comes from Pattan to Unjha and Bhandu; and to Mesdna 
from Visnagar, Vadnagar, Kheralu, Vijapur, and Vaddvli. Branch 
railways in the northern division are under contemplation. The 
existing lines have effected a great change in the traffic along the 
roads of this division. The bulk of the traffic between Ahmedabad 
and the countries north and south passed along them. About fifty- 
four miles of the Pdlanpur section of the Western Rajputdna State 
Railway are in this division, and the wool, cotton, clarified butter 
and flocks of sheep from Mdrwdr which used to pass through 
Sidhpur and other Mahals are now transported by rail. Routes to 
Kathidwar, Mdrwdr, Idar and Pardntij run through this division. 
There is also the highway to Agra, Ajmir and Delhi. Every town of 
any importance still retains its Delhi gate. 

There are no bridges of any importance in the Baroda territory. 
Some mention is made of the bridges in or near the capital in chapters 
I. and XIV. There are a few unimportant bridges in the central 
division. That over the Dhddhar in the sub-division of Dabhoi was 
constructed in 1871 by Khanderdv; it has three arches and is now 
crossed by the State Railway. In the Sinor sub-division there are 
three railway bridges each supported by only one span. In the 
Jarod sub-division there are two bridges, one ove/ the Vishvdmitri 
and one over the Surva. In the Chdndod sub-division there is a 
bridge between Mdndva and Chdndod, and in the Baroda sub¬ 
division there are two bridges, one at Kelanpur over the Jdmbva 
and the other at the Village of Jdmbva over the river of that name. 

There* are five travellers’ bungalows suited for Europeans in the 
northern division. They are at Kilol, Langrej, Mesdna, Jetal, 
Vdsna and Sidhpur. These were of great service before the 
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opening of the Western Rajputana State Railway, as they are 
situated on the high way to Deesa, and the march through of British 
troops and officers was very frequent. The bungalows are furnished ^ 
and maintained by the state, and the rules which obtain in similar f 
bungalows in British territory are observed. In the central f 
division there is an excellent bungalow in the Baroda cantonment 
which is maintained by the British Government. There is a' 
bungalow maintained at Dabhoi by the state for the use of European 
travellers, and at Dabka there is a house for the accommodation 
of the Resident or guests of the Maharaj who go there 
sometimes to hunt the boar. Of rest-houses for natives which are 
termed dharmshdlds there are many in the Baroda state, and it 
may be said that every village has a hut or room for strangers. But 
the city of Baroda has some immense structures, utterly devoid of 
all architectural pretensions, built by the state or by private 
individuals for the protection of travellers and visitors. One built 
by Govindrdv Rode, the Divan of Baroda in the early .part of 
Khanderav’s reigfn, is situated near the railway station; another 
by another Divan, Limbdji D4da, in the later days of the same ; 
reign, is situated near the bridge on the cantonment side of the ? 
river; a third big dJia/rmshdla was built by Kamdbai S^eb, the 
daughter of Malh4rr4v Maharaj, opposite the railway station. 
There are, besides these, 176 regular dharmshdlds in the central 
division, scattered among the towns and villages, of which only 
thirty-four were erected by the state, the remainder being the fruits 
of private charity. There are five in Dabhoi itself, and five in the 
sub-division of that name; fourteen in that of Padra; one at 
Kamrol and six in the sub-division of Jarod, three in Sankheda itself, 
one at Hadod, five in the sub-division of Choranda, twenty-seven 
in that of Sinor, seventy-four in that of Baroda, thirty-four in that 
of Petlad, nine at Sojitra, three at Vaso, three at Paisa, one at each of 
these places; Dharmaja, MaJatuj, Khansola, Changa, Kavitta, Bhalol, 
Gdda, Pahna and Dabhoi; and two at Mdhildr, Nar, Tilak-vada and 
some at Chandod. In the southern division there are seventeen chief 
dharmshdlds, some of which are in poor repair. There are five at 
KAmrej, two at Velachha, Gandevi, and N*avsdri respectively; there 
is one dharmshdla at Vidra, Mahuva, Songad, Bilimora, Vesma and 
Maroli. 


At f6rty-eight places in Baroda territory there are ferry boats; ; 

several of the boats plying at these ferries belong to private owners, ( 
and some are own^ by the state. The Navs4ri division of the | 
Baroda territory is watered by several rivers; the more important / 
^ of these on which ferries are placed are the rivers Puma, Mindhola, i 
Ambika, Ven^nia, Kaveriand Tapti. On the Puma the ferry is placed | 
at Kasha Par, Navs4ri and Mahuva. Pour ferries ply on the Mindhola | '4 
in the Navs4ri and Pals^na sub-divisions. Those on the Ambiks I i 
are at Edmladia, Phant4bara, and Vagaria Ora in the Gandevi | ' 
sub-division. The ferry on the Vengania is at the junction of that 
river with the Ambika in the village of Vatoli. The Kdveri is 
MppRed also with only one ferry at the village of Abkari The 
Tdpti can be crossed by eight ferries placed at the viU^es of 
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Kholvad and Variav in the Kamrej sub-division, Galha and Kathor 
in Veldchha, and Bhavda in the Grandevi sab-division.^ 

In the Baroda division there are twenty-two places at which ferries 
are supplied ; thirteen of these cross the Narbada and they are placed 
four at Chandod, two at Tilakvdda, Malsar, one at Sinor, Barkal, 
Kanjetha, Ambdli and Karndli. The Mahi river has seven ferries 
at Jaspur, Shingror, Dabka and Tithor. The Vishvamitri, the river 
on which the town of Baroda is built, has one ferry at the cantonment, 
providing a short cut to people from there into the city.* In the 
northern division there is only one ferry, that on the river Sabarmati 
between Alva and Sddra.* Okhamandal has ten ferries which ply 
between Dwdrka and Rupeya Bandar, Bet and Aramra, and Bet, 
Rajpura and Positra. Several of the boats are of good burden. 
Some on the Tapti can carry 400 mans. One at Dwarka 500, while 
some on the Narbada are safe for 800 mans. 

In 1853 a party of engineers proceeded to survey the country 
between Bombay and Gujarat in view to laying down a rail road. 
The surveys having been favourable, work was commenced at Surat. 
But as the line marked out passed through Baroda territory, 
negotiations had to be opened with His Highness Ganpatrav 
Gaikwdr, who very readily surrendered the land required, 
stipulating only for the payment of compensation to the owners of 
private land which might be injured and for protection against any 
loss which might accrue to Baroda revenue in transit duties by the 
opening of the railway. These stipulations were granted and 
compensation for private lands injured was paid as claims for it were 
made. But the assessment of the loss of transit duties was a 
difficult matter. After some consideration, however. His Highness 
Khanderdv agreed in the year 1859 yearly to receive from the 
British Government year by year any proved loss in his transit duties. 
This arrangement was simple enough, yet there were considerable 
difficulties in the way of proving any real loss in transit duty by the 
opening of the railway, because it was only fair to credit the 
same account with any gain in customs duty which the opening of 
the railway must considerably have increased on account of the 
facilities afforded to traders to export and import their goods. No 
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^ Only five or perhaps six of the NavsAri ferries are monopolised by the state. 
There are about nineteen private ferries. State femes are repaired by the state ; 
the.pul^c post, public treasury and luggage are carried over free of charge. 

* Of femes and riv^*vessels to carry passengers and goods there may be Mud to 
be in the Baroda division : thirty'four at Chdnood, two at TilakvAda, one at MiUssr, 
nnft atFAzalpar, one at N^^arv&da, in the Baroda 8ab>diviaion ; twen^-two in the 
I^Adra sub-division, seventeen atTi^or, two at Dabka, one at M^hpur, one at Unc^ej 
and one at Asfcalpur. A ferry crosses the Or river at Sankheda during Uie rainy 
season; tweniy in the Sinor sub-division. Flat-bottomed boats are let out on hire 
at nuMt villages on the Vishv^unitri l^arbada rivers. Three ferrms in the Baroda 
snb-divisioii and one at Suikheda belong to the state, mid fetch about Ks. 3^ a 
year, 

* It belo^s to the Hiikor of Alva in Ktlol and is employed during the rainy 
mont^ Tie Baroda state also maintains a fer^ on the Vdtiak m the 
Atarsumbha sub-division. It is only when tiie rivers in the northern division are 
swollen by occasional floods, vhi^ last merely f(Nr a lew hours that they ai^ not 
fordaUe^ 
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claim was therefore made on the British Government, and in 1876 
the Baroda Administration, seeing the hopelessness of establishing 
any clear loss, decided upon not making any claim.^ The land 
taken up by the railway was ceded by the Baroda state in full 
sovereignty to the British Government, and the jurisdiction in 
criminal and civil matters therefore rests with the latter government. 
The first railway train ran from Baroda in 1860. In 1861 the 
Directors of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company in England presented His Highness Khanderfiv with a 
state carriage as an acknowledgment of the assistance given by the 
Mahdrdj and his oflicers to the company. 

In 1877 the British Government decided upon extending the 
railway from Ahmedabad to Rajput^na, and the Administration of 
Baroda, happy to assist in such a beneficial measure to the country 
at large, granted the land required in Baroda territory free of all cost 
to the British Government.* Full jurisdiction, short of sovereign 
rights, was also given over such land so long as the railway might last. 
On the 24th April 1879 the Government of India resolved to adopt 
the metre gauge for this extension which was named the Western 
Rajputdna State Railway. The line was opened to traffic to 
P41anpur, 82 4 miles, on the 15th of November 1879. The greater 
portion of the distance covered is within the limits of the Kadi 
division, which is now bisected by the metre line, and all that remains 
to be done is to connect it with such large towns as Pattan, Visnagar, 
&c., either by small state lines or by good roads that the traffic may 
be continuous throughout the year. 

Besides the railways above alluded to. His Highness the Gdikwar 
has a railway of his own on a very narrow gauge of two feet six 
inches, which was constructed in 1872-73 at a cost of Rs. 4,02,109, 
and runs from Miydgam, a station on the main line of the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway to Dabhoi, a town in the central division of 
the Baroda territory. The distance thus traversed is twenty miles, 
and the line passes through Karvan and Manddla. The management 
of the line was at first entirely in the hands of Baroda officials; and 
it consequently proved a failure. For some time it was used as a 
kind of tramway. After a few years the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Company ^k the management; new rails were laid down, and the 
steam-engine onw again did its work. In 1877 the Baroda Admin¬ 
istration determined to extend this narrow gauge railway, and the 
B. B. and C. I. Railway Company, which now works the existing 
lines, has constructed the extensions. The first of 10^ miles, from 
D^hoi south to Chandod through Tain, was opened on the 15th April 
1879. The second from Dabhoi straight east to Bahddarpnr is of 9^ 
miles andwasopened on the 17th September1879. The third extension 
is north-west from Dabhoi to Baroda and has a length of 18f miles. 
These extensions cost al^ut Rs. 20,000 per mile, exclusive of rolling I 
stock, or including that itemRs. 23,650 per mile. The capital] 


\ A^*^ feom fr e Minister to the Resident, No. 2615 of 9th Aognst 1876. 
A ammi rtrstaon Report for the Baroda State for 1879-80. 
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expended on tlie wliole State Railway of 57 miles was about 
thirteen and a quarter lakbs of rupees, and the interest obtained is 
about per cent per annum. The profits of the line go altogether 
to the Baroda state. The only direct advantage accruing to the 
B, B. and C. I. Railway Company for the management is a paj^ent 
for supervision of 12^ per cent on the yearly outlay, with minimum 
and maximum monthly limit of Rs. 500 and Rs. 800: 


StatemerU of general Results of State Raiiwayy 187S and 1879. 


Tears. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1876-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Capital laid out 

Rs. 

3,78,000 

Rs. 

3,73,000 

Rs. 

3,73,600 

Rs. 

3,83,000 

Rs. 

4,40,000 

Rs. 

7,51,000 

Gross earnings 

33,000 

34,000 

40,000 

46,000 

44,000 

72,000 

Total working expenses ... 

25,000 

27,000 

30,000 

36,000 

28,000 

40,000 

Net profit to the state ... 

8000 

*8000 

10,000 

10,000 

•'17,000 

32,000 


* These figures are roughly stated in thousands of rupees^ as greater exactitude is not required.* 

A general and brief description of the trade in the three divisions 
may precede such vague information as may be gained from the 
returns of railway traffic. The system of customs duties lately 
introduced.by the present Administration will in time afford most 
accurate knowledge regarding the exports and imports of the Baroda 
state, but it has not yet been sufficiently long in working order to 
give any valuable statistics. The imports by rail consists of sugar, 
almonds, resins, dates, cocoanuts, groceries, mahuda, salt, cloth, 
building timber, grain, metals and live stock. The exports by 
rail are molasses, castor-oil and grain. It is believed that the 
value of the molasses annually exported from Navsdri alone amounts 
to upwards of a lakh of rupees and from Gandevi to about three 
Mkhs. The trade by land is chiefly carried on by caravans bringing 
various kinds of grains from Khdndesh. They make several trips 
every year and the sales effected are supposed to amount to 
Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 25,000. The trade by sea is confined to the port 
of Navsdri on the river Puma and to the port of Bilimora on the 
river Ambika 

The following is the summary of sea-borne articles in the southern 
division with their estimated value. Of exports from Navsdri the 
chief articles are oil-cakes or khol, estimated at the value of Rs. 3794, 
and molasses at Rs. 8677; tal or sesamum, mangoes, suran or 
elephant foot, ginger and other miscellaneous goods are estimated 
at the value of Rs, 882, making the value of the total exports 
to be Rs. 13,353. Of imports into Navsari the chief articles are 
cocoanuts estimated at Rs. 2875, dates at Rs. 690, building 
timber at Rs. 10,998, rafters at Rs. 575, bamboos at Rs. 575, sandal¬ 
wood at Rs. 2305, limestones at Rs. 775, building stones at 
i Ea 2076, bricks at Rs. 620, mortar at Rst 1130, coals at Rs. 550, 
I fish at Rs. 1430, dry fish or humla at Rs. 2582 ; other articles 
such as kerosine oil, tables and chairs, peppermint, brandy and 


1 Admiautmtion Sepoit for the Bwods State for 1879‘80. Full informatioa i* 
• siveD regarding the line at pp. 126.129. 
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Cliapter VI. miscellaneous goods are estimated at Es. 3003, making the total 
imports worth Es. 30,184. 

Bilimora. exports from Bilimora the chief articles are building timber 

estimated at Es. 20,514, bamboo at Es. 655, gum at Es. 1536, 
fenugreek-seed at Es. 735, tamarind at Es. 8873, mangoes at 

Es. 1621, catechu at Es. 1625, suran or elephant foot at 

Es. 822, ginger at Es. 3494, turmeric at Es. 13,844, chilly at 
Es. 921, wool at Es. 650, oil-cakes Miol at Es. 49,243, tal 
sesamum at Es. 6127, sweet-oil at Es. 924, castor-oil seed at 

Es. 14,310, castor-oil at Es. 4,77,291, hemp at Es. 1244-12, 

humla or dry fish at Es. 668, tiles at Es. 2700, earthen pots at 
Es. 526, molasses at Es. 1,42,733, husks of tuver or Cajan pea at 
Es. 1949, fuel at Es. 24,719, iron at Es. 570, leaves of the' 
asindra tree at Es. 2777, and mats at Es. 8312; other articles such 
as building stones, tobacco, seeds of the ltdrvi tree Strobilanthus 
grahamianns, dry ginger, plantains, dates, cocoanuts, cotton seeds, 
juvdr or great millet, pickle, vinegar and other miscellaneous 
goods are estimated at Es. 7784, making a total in exports 
of Es. 7,97,177. Of imports into Bihmora the chief articles 
are building timber estimated at Es. 4,762, building stones at 
Es. 2762, limestones at Es. 1950, spices at Es. 1475, 
tobacco at Es. 2000, sugar at Es. 1150, dates at Es. 1060, cocoanuts 
at Es. 3200, chilly at Es. 960, cotton at Es. 68,600, cotton seeds 
at Es. 1914, sesamum at Es. 1620, sweet-oil at Es. 625, castor-oil 
seed at Es. 32,250, fish at Es. 1483, dry fish or bumbla at 
Es. 10,648, tiles at Es. 613, juvdr at Es. 8460, and iron at 
Es. 5340; other articles such as bamboo, wooden casks, betelnut, 
piece goods, clarified butter, and other miscellaneous goods are 
estimated at Es. 4346, the total imports being thus valued a4 
Es. 1,50,218. 

V«isela. The sea trade of these little ports is carried on by vessels of 

various sizes and are termed batelo, dingi, paddv and machhva. 
T^ey are built at Bilimora as well as at Balsar and Daman. About 
eighteen vessels of varying burden are annually built at Bilimora. 
They are generally owned by Parsis, Vdnias and fishermen. A 
batelo or Mngi varies from 75 to 150 Tchdndis, costs from 1000 
to 3000 rupees and is manned by a tandel or captain and from seven 
to eleven men. A paddv has a burden of from 30 to 60 hhdndis, 
costs from 150 to 400 rupees and holds a crew of five or six men. 
Tliese vessels have all three sails ; a Tnachhva has only one, varies ' 
in burden from 15 to 20 hhdndis, and is manned by four men. 
During the year 1879-80 seven hundred and thirteen trips were 
made to and from the ports of Navsdri and Bilimora. The tandel 
and crew are paid two or two and a half rupees for each trip out 
whatever the distance to be traversed may be. They are paid at 
same rate for the return journey if the vessel bears cargo, I 
men are also supplied with free provisions for eight months in f 
me year by the owner. The freight in respect of goods of all * 
ascription is charged for by weight at a rate of from twelve to 
mnrtemi annas, per hhdndi. The sailors belong to the Koli and 
ohms, whabiting the sea-coast villages of Ydsm, Borsi, 
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Umrat, &c. Their knowledge of navigation is slight, and though the Chapter VI. 
compass is not unknown, they generally guide the vessel by the Ti^e 
pole star and the experience they have gained of the customary 
route. 

The staple products of the division are cotton, tobacco and the Central Diviston. 
flower of the mahuda tree, and these form the chief exports. More 
especially from that portion of the division called Kdhnam are cotton 
and rice exported to Bombay, &c. The flower of the mahuda, wheat 
and timber were and are imported by means of country carta to 
Sankheda and Bahadarpur.^ Now the State railway bears on these 
articles. In former times one road by which they passed was 
through Dabhoi, Karjan, &c., to Broach, a second was through 
Pddra towards Jambusar, a third was through PetMd to Khambhd,t 
(Cambay). This place has ceased to be a port of any import¬ 
ance owing to the opening of the new lines of railway; nevertheless 
it still imports its own productions into the state. Along the road 
which passes through Savli and other important places of the 
Jarod sub-division and terminates at Hdlol, there is considerable 
traffic owing to the large trade in cattle, horses and other live 
stock, while carts laden with mahuda flower, sugarcane and other 
such field or garden produce pass and repass. From Broach, Surat 
and other ports boats laden with timber, bamboos, corn and other 
articles sail up the Narbada to Chtind^, whence the goods are 
carried inland by train. The imports from Bombay are chiefly 
Bengali rice, articles of stationery, cloth and some machinery. From 
Godhra are imported oil, ghi, mahuda flowers and castor-oil seeds; 
from Ahmedabad manufactured silk and the more expensive samples 
of women’s apparel. 

The most extraordinary excitement in trade sprang up in this Northern DiviaioB. 
division during late years from speculation in opium. The intensity 
of the desire to deal in opium reached a climax in the very year 
when the state made the manufacture and sale of opium a state 
monopoly, that is, on and after the 1st October 1878. Every class 
of people, even those who were ignorant of the meaning of trade 
or the qualities of good and bad opium, rushed headlong into the 
speculation and suffered proportionately. It was only the small 
number who knew how to adulterate the drug and so deceive the 
inexperienced that profited. The rebound from boldness to the old 
apathy and carelessness has been most significant, and it is much to 
be regretted that the Pdrsis have not pushed into these psurts to 
compete with the Vdnids who form the largest trading class, the 
BoiAhs, the BrMimans, and the few BhAtMs who may be found in 
one or two places. 

The staple traffic of the division consists in a considerable export of 
grain, oil-seeds, and above all of rape-seed. In one year, 1876, Pattan 
land the sub-division round it sent to the ViramgAm railway station 
;no less than 500,000 Bengal mans of rsye-seed, that is 8500 tons, 
f for export to Bombay. The opening of the Western Rajputdna 

^ > See Chapter on Capitid ot tiie Central DiviaioD, where mentaon is made of the 

trade Beh&darpnr, Fetlid, &«. p, 12& 
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State Eailway will give a most powerful stimulus to the traffic ol 
the northern sub-divisions. Besides food-grains and oil-seeds, the 
only important exports are that of copper vessels from Visnagar to 
Ahmedabad and Kathidwar, and that of the peculiar silk cloth called 
patola or chir made at Pattan, as well as of the cotton mashru and 
pottery manufactured at the same place. The chief imports consist 
of molasses, sugar, timber, iron, copper, piece-goods, yarn, metals, 
grocery and other goods which used to be obtained from Ahmedabad 
Since the opening of the Western Eajputdna State Eailway these 
imports have mostly been received direct from Bombay. 

The export of opium may be separately mentioned. Its importance 
can be ascertained from the following statement: 

Opium Exports, 


nd t , 
ist P 
-Is, I 



Tbars. 

Number 
of Chests. 

Rate 

of 

Duty. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Years. 

Number 
of Chests. 

Rate 

of 

Duty. 

Total 

Receipts. 




Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

*" , 

1862 ... 

3939 

75 

2,95,425 

1872 ... 

29281 

135 

3,95,3471 


1863 ... 

2063 

100 

2,06,300 

1873 

1576| 

135 

2,12,827* 


1864 .. 

1682 

108 

1,81,666 

1874 ... 

1940^ 

135 

2,61,067* 


1866 .. 

620 

108 

67,932 

1876 ... 

1839i 

136 

2,48,832* 


1866 .. 

1273 

108 

1,37,484 

1876 ... 

907 

135 

1,22,446 

■ - 

1867 .. 

2778i 

108 

8,00,078 

1877 ... 

3627J 

135 

4,89,712* 


1868 .. 

2406 

135 

3,36,960 

1878 ... 

355 

135 

47,026 


1869 .. 

2365 

135 

3,19,276 






1870 .. 

1029 

136 

1,38,915 






1871 .. 

1079 

135 

1,45,665 

Total ... 

32508 


39,08,247* 


Kailway Traffic., 


On the 1st October 1878, the state monopoly of opium came into 
force.^ 

The traffic on the B. B. and C. I. Eailway and the State line may 
be estimated from the following tabular statements : 

Railway Traffic, 1874 1879. 


4.- 


Statiokb, 

Distance 

in miles 
from 


Bilixnora. 

135J 

Kara&ii . 

148} 

Ifaroli 

154 

lfiy6g&ni. 

rt^ . 

229 

236 

Baroda . 

247* 

Bdjuva .. 

252 

fK&rv6n . 


^ ^ 1 Mand&la. 


g fe J Nana . 


2 d 1 Dabhoi . 


I Ch&ndod. 

LBahidarpur 


Total ... 



1874. 


1879. 


Passengers. 

Merchandise. 

Passengers. 

Merchandise.' 

Out. . 

In. 

Out 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 



Tons. 

Tons. 



Tons. 


31,596 

30,976 

2388 

2408 

43,589 

41,976 

3747 

5043 

76,678 

76,393 

3620 

2825 


98407 

3475 

6094 

6623 


1466 

512 

11,243 

11,485 

991 

1678 

33,221 

33,863 

1628 

1033 

41,726 

45,805 

1391 

2599 

12,765 

11,638 

1646 

806 

12,992 

18,171 

687 

708 

206,255 

209,478 

8093 

19274 

213,094 

214,683 

4762 

33,362 

12,064 

11,131 



15,240 

16,763 



2236 

2295 

177 

242 

8062 

3094 

195 

769 

1088 

1512 

927 

204 

832 

832 

604 

87 

Not 

open. 

Not 

open. 

61 

9 

873 

29 

12,429 

11,581 

5967 

1859 

12,729 

13,022 

8411 

8997 

Not 

open. 

Not 

open. 

8172 

6331 

559 

760 

Not 

open. 

Not 

open. 

786 

699 

629 

2S9 

994,855 

388,807 

25,811 

29,163 

363,526 

464,867 

25,624 

60,321 


Nalla was open during the first half of the year only; Bahidarpnfl 
only during the second half. The year 1879 was markedly bad a^^ 
the crops poor, hence the small export traffic. From a comparativi 
statement of the chief articles of trade at the railway stationi| 


» Se« iatoai^uHi gcmi in Chapters on Agriculture and Revenue and Fiamce. 
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within the Baroda territory it appears that the traffic, except at 
Itola, had considerably increased in 1879. Cotton is exported 
from all the stations in a greater or less qnantity; bat the quantity 
exported in 1879 was greater, except at Itola, than it was in 1874. 
At Baroda the quantity of cotton imported was greater than the 
quantity exported. Navsd.ri, Bdimora and Maroli are the chief places 
from which sugar and molasses are sent out. The quantity of sugar 
and molasses showed an increase in their export from Bilimora and 
in their import at Baroda, while at Navsari and Maroli there was a 
decrease in their export. In 1879 the export and import of grain 
and seed was greater than in 1874 at ail the stations, except Baroda, 
where the quantity exported was nearly half to what it was in 1874. 
At Baroda the quantity of salt imported fell from 1844 tons in 
1874 to 844 tons in 1879. It should be remembered that the 
quantity of cotton exported or of grain imported depends to a great 
degree on the goodness or badness of the season in Gujardt as 
compared with that of other countries. The stations given in the 
statement are in Gdikwar territory, but owing to the great inter¬ 
mixture of British and Gdikwdr territories, it is impossible to tell 
exactly what proportion of goods goes from these stations to British 
or Gdikwar subjects. The same remark applies to goods leaving or 
arriving at several British stations along the line: 
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Railway Traffic Details, 1874 1879. 



1874. 

Ckmns. 

Bilimora. 

Navsiri. 

Maroli. 

Miy4g&m. | 

Itola. 1 

Baroda. 


Out. 

In. 

Out 

In, 

Out. 

In. 

Oat. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tonsj 

Tons. 

Cotton . 

69 

S6 

109 

73 

261 


1396 


1295 

2 

421 

41 

Clarified butter 

8 

1 

14 

2 



1 

13 


1 

8 

232 

Grain and seed 

6^1 

1089 

120 

523 

11 

5 

20 

66 

19 

34 

679 

6843 

Mahuda . 


749 


687 


347 

59 

4 


., 

1703 

Metal. 

8 

19 

8 

60 


9 

5 

55 

1 

7 

81 

395 

Oil . 

128 

29 

14 

66 

3 

. . 

3 

6 


9 

2 

123 

Piece-goods. 

10 

29 

1 

44 


4 


1 


4 

1 

303 

Sugar and molasses.. 

412 

9 

2199 

142 

839 

4 


9 


38 

1 

1162 

Timber . 

259 


18 

297 




12 

2 

26 

270 

1173 

Salt . 




17 



7 

3 


25 


1844 

Sundries . 


447 

U37 

924 

352 

143 

137 

865 

228 

060 

4977 

7168 

Total ... 

2388 

2408 

3620 

2825 

1466 

513 

1628 

1033 

1545 

806 

8093 

19,274 














4796 

6445 

1978 

2661 

2351 

27,367 


1879. 

Cotton . 

168 

16i 

856 

100 

418 

42 

1154 

22 

601 

137 

117 

283 

Clarified butter 

5 

5 

5 

28 

1 


3 


2 

3 

5 

319 

Grain and seed 

1512 

244.^ 

406 

2867 

9 

123 

57 

830 

41 

344 

863 

19581 

Mahuda . 

24 

1401 

18 

780 

7 

944 

80 


2 


137 

226 

Metal. 

11 

43 

13 

100 

1 

2 

8 

*ii 


2 

46 

431 


283 

336 

267 

56 

10 



1 


1 

9 

217 

Piece-goods. 

2 

35 

2 

46 

9 

1 

16 


2 

3 


Sugar and molasses.. 

576 

46 

1920 

301 

494 

15 

69 


12 

45 

1739 


81 

63 

7 

260 

42 

519 

5 

47 


12 

420 

1156 

Sundries . 

10^ 

16 

501 

4 

477 

360 

1196 

"9 

2 

22 

*88 

15 

1588 

141 

18 

187 

36i7 

844 

8281 

Total ... 

3747 

V__ 

5043 

3475 

6094 

991 

1678 

1391 

2599 

687 

708 

4762 

33.362 


8790 

9569 

2669 

1 3990 

1395 

33,124 


B 283—20 
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The following figures will show what was the traflBc in the years j 
1875 and 1879 along the small state railway between Dabhoi and |' 
Miyagam with regard to those particular articles in which that - 
line of country deals. * 

CocoANUTS imported: Karvdn, in 1875 ten tons, in 1879 six tons; 
Mandala, in 1875 two tons; Dabhoi, in 1875 121 tons, in 1879 ; 
126 tons. Timber imported: Miyagdm, in 1875 serenty-seven 
tons, in 1879 142 tons; Karvdn, in 1875 twenty-nine tons, in 1879 
forty tons; Dabhoi, in 1875 twenty-eight tons and in 1879 127 " 

tons. From Dabhoi the timber exported was : in 1875 216 tons, J 

in 1879 189 tons. Firewood imported: Miydgdm, in 1875 208 \ 
tons, in 1879 ninety tons; Kdrvdn, in 1875 536 tons, in 1879- 
eighty-nine tons; Mandala, in 1875 fifty-four tons. Exported: 
Dabhoi, in 1875 321 tons, in 1879 308 tons. Cotton half-pressed ' - 
exported: Kdrvdn, in 1875 546 tons, in 1879 123 tons; Manddla, in 
1875 937 tons, in 1879 325 tons; Nalla, in 1879 243 tons; Dabhoi, in 
1879 seventy-two tons. Cotton seed exported : Kdrv4n,in 1875 135 i 
tons,in 1879 twenty-six tons as against thirteen imported; Manddla, f 
in 1875183 tons, in 1879 158 tonsas against fifteen imported; Dabhoi, § 
in 1875 fifty-four and in 1879 thirty-seven tons as against twenty-six f 
imported. Mahuda exported, as against Miydgdm where there were i 
imported, in 1875 twenty-five tons; Nalla, in 1879 130 tons, in 1679 L 
twenty-seven tons ; Dabhoi, in 1875 3490 tons, in 1879 6681 tons. ’ 
Grain imported ; Miydgdm,inl875 eighteen tons, in 1879 thirteen f* 
tons; Karvdn, in 1875 thirty-eight tons, in 1879 553 tons ; Dabhoi, 
in 1875 859 tons, in 1879 4349 tons. Grain exported: Besides 
small quantities from other places from Dabhoi, in 1875 1470 and 
in 1879 869 tons. Seeds : Besides small quantities from other 
places,^ Dabhoi in 1875 exported 817 and imported fifty-two tons, 
in 1879 it exported 650 and imported 137 tons. Stone exported 
from Dabhoi, in 1875 ten and in 1879 thirty-three tons; imported 
to Dabhoi in 1875 thirteen. Salt imported to K^rv&n, in 1875 
thirty-nine and in 1879 sixty tons; to Dabhoi, in 1875 936 and in 
1879 996 tons. There were also some small exports. In the year 
1879 the extension to Chdndod was open and the returns give the ^ 
following exports, timber 404 tons, mahuda 119 tons; and these ,1 
imports, grain 908 tons, salt 119 tons. In the latter half of thei 
year the extension to BahMarpur was open and we find that the • 

exports in mahuda- amounted to 378 tons, in seeds to eighty-two _ 

tons and in stone to fifty tons. The working of the quarries at ■? 
Songad will, doubtless, largely increase as time goes on. j 

n.—MANUFACTTJEES. 1 

Bi the Navsdri Division weaving is done by the Khatris and Tdis. 1 
The former make cotton garments for the women of the agricnl- 
™ale and female members of the family using the»^ 
^d-Iooms, of which there are generally two or three in each house J ™ 
^ toil in these days is greater than the remuneration, for a single ^ 
«<^teJ^twoor three days to finish; it sells for Es. li and the v | 
of the wortoan does not exceed 4 aa. The T4is manufacture 
the coarse and mferior kind of cloth called doH and khddi, worn I' 
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the poorest classes. In connection witli the weaving of this division Chapter VI. 

the old skill of the craftsmen of Navsari and Gandevi may be Mantifectures. 

noticed. When there were English, Dutch and Portuguese factories at 

Surat, fine cloths such as sddi, dhoti, hdsta or bdfta and gauze were Weaving. 

made in these two places and were exported to Europe by the 

factory agents. The Parsi weavers of Gandevi were of especial note, 

and in 1787-88 Dr. Hovd, a European traveller, visited that town for 

the express purpose of learning from the Parsis some knowledge of 

their art. The industry has died out for above fifty years. The 

Parsi women of the priestly class still, however, make a large 

number of the sacred threads, kusti or kasti, worn by Parsi men and 

women. These find a large sale in Bombay and cost Rs. 3 or 

more according to the labour displayed. Some of the Parsi women 

also make tape for cots and the rough doti and khddi to order 

for local traders, but the Parsis as a rule have quite abandoned the 

weaving in which they excelled. 

In the Baroda division the Dheds and Musalmans of low standing 
make a very coarse cloth, and till lately, there was some export, 
but since the erection of steam factories in the Presidency, it is 
only made for local use in the division. The Khatris make a rough 
woollen cloth used for blankets. At Dabhoi turbans of the best kind 
are prepared, the material being of a fine texture and from 50 to 150 
yards in length. At Sojitra, PetMd and Bdkarol, the cloth 
manufactured is of a quality better than the average, while Pddra 
produces women's clothes and bodices. The Khatris or weavers of 
the city of Baroda are said to have come to Baroda after the fall of 
ChdmpAner in the time of Mahmud Begada (1459-1513). About 
twelve years ago they numbered 125 families; but of late they have 
decreased in number and by their side there have sprung up some 
Mnsalmdn weavers. The fact is that before that time they paid for 
and enjoyed a monopoly in the use of certain dyed threads. These 
weavers inhabit the Fatepura, Ladvada and Bdjvd,da quarters, and 
have for some time past made use of European cotton threads. ' 

Their tools are worth about Rs. 15 the set. The weavers are supplied 
with materials by the merchants. Though most of them are poor, 
some four or five families are well-to-do and spend money in 
personal ornaments and feasts. Their houses are worth some Rs. 500. 

Their busiest time is from December to the end of May, and their 
- slack time is during the rains. They earn from 4 to 8 annas a day, 
but in piece-work they often get from 6 to 12 annas. They have a 
regular holiday on the last day of each month and they enjoy the 
ordinary Hindu holidays. 

. The turban weavers and sellers are different. The latter are BorAhs ; 

who have about twenty shops in Baroda; they get their cotton threads - i 

from Bombay and pass them on to the weavers whom they pay for their 
work at from 8 annas to Re. 1 and annas 12 for fifty pay of turban- 
: cloth. This manufacture has flourished in Baroda for more than a , %’ 

century,and up to a recent date it was in a very healthy condition, 
j but, during the last few years, competition has been driving Baroda 
' tur^n-weaving out of the market. There are still about 400 '4 

families, however, who occupy some of their time in weaving and, * 

■ d 
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most of the shops are yet in fair condition. The chief weavers’ 
families are Bordhs, Arabs, Nalbands, Chobdars, Gaundis and poor 
Muhammadans. 

In the northern division the spinning of cotton thread is done 
by a large number of Musalman and Hindu women, and a few Dhed 
women in every town and large village. The largest number of 
weavers belong to the Dhed class. They make the rough khddi, 
dhoti and chophdl. A chophdl so made will be worn by the member 
of any caste, but none above a Kanbi would wear a Dhed-made 
dhoti. Besides Dheds, the Khatris and Salis (Kanbis) prepare waist- 
cloths, sddis, scarfs, &c. 

At one time Pattan was famous for its weaving, but its skilled 
craftsmen were transplanted to Ahmedabad. There is still, however, 
in the decayed Pattan a community of weavers who manufacture 
mashru, which they export to Ahmedabad and other places. 
It is termed khota mashru, because it is a spurious imitation of 
the silk fabrics of Ahmedabad, Mandvi in Cutch and other 
places. It has, however, bright and harmonious colours, and 
is much favoured by the lower classes. Silk is also brought to 
Pattan from Ahmedabad and Bombay, and there woven into gajis, 
pitdmbars, and the still better appreciated patolds. The truth is 
that in ancient' times Anhilvada Pattan was famous for its 
manufactories, and though the Muhammadan conquest forcibly 
diverted trade and industry to Ahmedabad, Pattan continued for a 
long time to do a fair business in silks, brocades and cotton cloths, 
while its agricultural wealth stood it in good stead. Many of the 
Hindu weavers stuck to their native town and for a long time the 
hand-woven cloth of Pattan was sent as far as Java on the one side 
of India and Mecca on the other. Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth aud the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
Ahmedabad suffered severely from the customs and other exactions 
imposed on it by the Peshwa and Gdikwdr. One result of this was 
that a large number of weavers who had left Pattan returned to their 
native town and the industry received a fresh stimulus. The duty 
in Pattan at this time was eight per cent for Hindus and 4^ per 
cent for Muhammadans, while the duty at Ahmedabad had been 
raised to fifteen per cent. But in 1818 Ahmedabad became British, 
cesses on trade and on necessaries were abolished, and the export 
duty of fifteen per cent was reduced to 2^ per cent. Once more 
the weavers almost in a body deserted Pattan. 

The use of gold and silver thread is not known in the southern 
division, though there is some simple embroideiy done. In the 
capital embroidery with gold and silver thread is done by a few 
artizans, and the work both in pattern and execution is of a superior 
description, Pattan Kharddis do very good embroidery work. 

In the southern division the dyers are termed Galidrds 
Bangrejs. The Galidrds impart a permanent blue colour to the dbdtM 
aakd khddi by passing the cloth three or four times through a soluti<w| 
of indigo, lime and dates. The Rangrejs dye the jfimer Vind« 
cloths for turbans, scarfs, &c., but without employing any base or 
mordant in order permanently to colour the fibre. European dyes are 
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imported for most colourSj but tbe Tcasumha, Carthamus tiuctorius 
flowers crushed iu water produce oue kind of dye, and a yellow 
dye is also obtained from a solution of turmeric and carbonate of 
soda, sanchoro. Two families in Navsari go in for a rude kind of 
calico-printing; tbe clotb is dipped in a solution of myrobalan and 
tbe blocks on wbicb the patterns are designed are dipped in sulphate 
of iron, hirdhasi. In the central division dyeing and calico-printing 
are carried on chiefly at Padra, Ddrapur and Savkheda, where 
the principal colours employed are red, indigo and black. The 
water of these places is held to be adapted to fix the dyes. In the 
northern division the best dyers are to be found in Visnagar. 

The metal work of the Navsari division is very poor. The village 
blacksmith makes and mends the rude agricultural instruments in use 
and earns some Rs. 8 in the month. In the town of Navsd.ri not more 
than ten families are employed in making the common copper and 
brass vessels used in the country, and the wages earned average from 
Rs. 8 to 10. The wages of a goldsmith are less than this, and the 
simple style of the labour and skill expended, of no higher a quality 
than that exhibited by goldsmiths long gone, is evidenced by the 
poor remuneration of two annas on the tola of gold or silver wrought 
into plain ornaments for Hindu females. There are some 110 
families of goldsmiths in NavsAri, of whom about 100 belong to 
the country and the remainder are from the Deccan. In the Baroda 
and Kadi divisions the two places which have a more than local 
celebrity for their brass and copper-ware are Dabhoi and Kadi. 
The articles made are those in ordinary use among natives, but 
they are admired for the elegance of their shape and for their finish. 
European copper and brass sheets are used in this manufacture and 
the artizans employed are pretty numerous. The manufacture of 
tin foil and gold foil ornaments for the decoration of Ganpati or for 
the tdhuts of the Musalman Moharram processions, is a specialite 
in the capital. The pretty decorations are cut in quaint oriental 
figures and are brightly coloured or embellished with the eye of 
the peacock’s feather. They are sold at fairs held over a wide area 
of country. In the northern division the brassware of Visnagar is 
much prized, and much of it is exported to Ahmedabad and 
Kdthidwdr. It must be remembered that, as a rule, Hindus do not 
tinplate their cooking utensils, and Kalaigars are all Musalmdns. 
In the northern division there is this peculiarity that while every 
large town has it coppersmith, Sidhpur has none. Copper will not 
melt ^ Sidhpur is the common saying. The iron used in the 
division is mostly imported from Bombay by the Bordhs. 

Though no special praise can be awarded to the pottery of the 
southern and central divisions, a peculiarity should be noticed. 
Where the drinking water is naturally brackish it is usually kept in 
earthem jars as the metal pots are supposed to spoil it. The other 
common purpose to which earthen jars, often of a very large size, 
are put is to store grain. Earthen pots covered with many layers 
of lac are employed to preserve butter, oil and pickles. Pipe-bowls 
and children’s toy-images are also generally of clay. The town of 
Pattan in the northern division is noted for its ornamental pottery 
work, which is thin, light and often pretty. Besides toys, hubble- 
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bubbles, water-goblets, tobacco-bowls, water-coolers are nicely 
turned out by some four or five famibes of potters. The traditional 
secret of the manufacture is jealously preserved, and not even the 
daughters of the potters are initiated into the mystery lest they should 
subsequently reveal it to their husbands. 

Coarse glass bangles, chitar, are manufactured from a greenish 
glass made at Kapadvanj. They are sold by weight at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per man to the retail-dealers, and they are worn by the 
women of the lower classes of Hindus and Musalmdns. The finer 
glass bangles worn by Parsi and Hindu females in the upper classes 
are of China make and imported from Bombay and Surat. There is 
some manufacture of glass at Baroda itself. 

In the Navsdri divimon there are a half a dozen families of 
carpenters who can make chairs, tables and cots of a common 
description devoid of all artistic design. There are also a few Hindu 
families who employ the lathe in turning bed posts, children’s cradles 
and the bracelets of blackwood or ivory worn by Hindu women. 
But the art of ornamental wood carving is not now practised or 
understood in the Navsdri division. In the Baroda division Dabhoi 
possesses some workmen T^bo turn out com measures, toys, wooden 
seats which are subsequently painted in bright tasteful colours. The 
wood carvers of Dabhoi are also quite above the average and the 
ancient artistic renown of the place is not lost. Fine specimens of 
■ wood-carving on the doors and verandahs of the houses are common 
in Dabhoi and are also to be met with at Vasa, Sojitra, Petldd 
and other places. The same skill is apparent in the wood-carving of 
the new palace at Baroda. The teak, blackwood and sandalwood 
employed by the village carpenter are imported by rail from Bombay 
or come down the Narbada river from the Rdjpipla country. In 
the Kadi division the best wood-carving is found in Pattan, Sidhpur 
and Vadnagar. The wood is all imported from Godhra or Bombay. 
The bracelets, or chudds, worn by the women are manufactured in 
every place. Turning is done in Pattan. 

The art of sculpture has apparently died out and yet there are 
specimens of stone carving still existent which prove how great was 
once the excellence attained in this direction. A few places may 
here be cited where splendid carvings stiU survive the bigotry of the 
Musalm^ invader and which may some day yet serve to excite the 
emulation of the people. In the central division Dabhoi stands 
pj'^eminent with its side gates, the Diamond gate and the temple 
adjoining it. At Chdndod there is the black marble image %f Shes 
Ndrdyan reclining near Lakshmi. Bas-reliefs and figures of 
superior workmanship may also be found at Padra, Sinor and in 
PetMd. The northern ^vision is naturally the richest in such 
remains of ancient skill in sculpture as in architecture, and the artistic 

nchra of AnhilvAda Pattan, Sidhpur, Modhera and many other places ; 

need no comment Though the decay of art has been enormous, the j 
^rtwntera and stone masons of the country are in good repute and 
hnd employment in Bombay and other centres of industry. 

Ahe Hrf^ or masons of Pattan, Sidhpur and Visnagar are excellent 

workiKKxt. ^ ® 
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Among industries may be mentioned that of oil-pressing. The 
ghdni or mill is of rude construction. In a solid wooden frame 
is firmly placed at a depth of five feet a round block of wood of 
which the centre is hollowed out; into this mortar is introduced 
another block of wood which almost fits into it, and to the latter is 
attached a long handle which is made to revolve horizontally by a 
~ bullock. The seed is crushed between the two blocks of wood. 
The sugarcane mill or kolhu is of the same primitive construction. 
It is composed of two cylinders of wood, which revolve in opposite 
directions but in close proximity. The cane introduced between 
the two is drawn in, crushed and cast out. The juice collected in 
an earthen jar below is at once removed to the great metal boiler 
at hand, there to be converted into molasses. These two mills are 
very familiar to those acquainted with the fields of Gujarat. There 
are for instance twenty-seven oil-mills in the Navsari sub-division 
and 135 in the Bilimora sub-division, but in the northern division, 
with its wealth of castor-oil seed, sesamnm seed, poppy-seed, and 
above all its rape-seed, such mills cover the land. 

Certain petty local manufactures deserve mention only because 
from such petty beginnings large industries may at some future date 
be evolved. The very absence of all ingenuity and industry in a 
country where resources are plentiful may lead to a consideration of 
means to improvement. In Navsari in the southern division, eight 
persons are engaged in the manufacture by hand of a coarse paper, 200 
reams of which are turned out annually and sold at a rate of from four 
to ten annas per quire. For the rest, no paper is manufactured in the 
division. The tanning in the division is as rude as possible. For 
three or four weeks the skin is allowed to soak in lime water tiU it is 
divested of hair. It is then saturated there several times with a 
solution of the hdval Acacia arabica bark. After being rubbed with 
salt and dried, it is next handed over to the shoemaker who blackens 
it with hirdkasi or sulphate of iron. The batcher tans the goat skin 
in a different manner. To divest it of hair he places it in salt for a 
fortnight, then rubs lac into it to give it a red colour, and finally 
soaks it in a solution of gar mala. Cassia fistula, to make it pliant. Of 
the two classes of leather-workers the Dabgars are the lowest and 
chiefly make scales or tdjvds; the Mochis make shoes and saddles. 
In the northern division us or soda is found in great abundance. The 
mahuda berry is easily obtained from Idar and the two are converted 
into soap at Pattan, Sidhpur and Visnagar. From the latter place 
soap ia* exported to Ahmedabad. In every town of the northern 
division snuff is manufactured, but the snuff of Vadnagar and Kadi 
is the best and is preferred even in Ahmedabad to that of Viramgdm. 
In the Baroda division the busiest sub-division is that of which 
mention has been made above, namely PetlAd. In Sojitra, Vasa 
and Petldd itself, fair carts are made and good native locks turned 
out, excellent brass and copper pots, betel-leaf holders, boxes for 
jewelry, and sweets or spices, rings, lamps, bells and tongs. A very 
good black snuff is prepared in the sub-division, and at Sojitra oil is 
extracted from kardai and the gum-pickle termed gnndarpdk is 
successfully prepared. 
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III—TRADE GUILDS. 

No special mention need be made of the guilds in the Navsdri 
and Baroda divisions. Such guilds as do exist in the Baroda division 
are rather of a social or religious than of a commercial nature 
and every sub-division has its company of Mahdjans, who do exercise 
an influence in matters not strictly of business but of morals. It 
will suffice to discuss the constitution of such companies in the 
Kadi division. Here every town and, in some sub-divisions, every 
large village has its guild for each trade, but this guild or association 
of traders is not termed Makdjan but nydt or caste. The VdniAs 
and Brdhmans form the Mahdjan to which all trade guilds are 
subordinate. Still, though all Brdhmans and Vdnids are considered 
members of the Mahdjan, when meetings of such associations are 
convened to settle some disputed question of trade or practice, only 
those who are termed the sheths or heads of each caste are invited or 
entitled to vote. In every town where there is a Mahdjan, there 
are also one or more Nagarsheths, or city-chiefs. These are " 
generally Vanids. There are also ehakla-shets, that is, heads of the _ 
Vdni^ or Br^ihmans who sell cloth, grocery, grain, &c. 1 

In India everything is so mixed up with religion or caste, that it ® 
is not easy to draw a line between the secular and sacred functus 
of a Mahdjan. In all these guilds, caste occupies an 
place. For instance, a Musalmdn carpenter must conform to the, 
rules of the carpenteFs guild, which has only Hindu members; but 
he has neither voice nor seat in the guild. In the same way, though 
a Bordh grocer must close or open his shop according to the 
prohibition made or permission given by the Vdnia or Brahman , 
Mahajan, as he is not of their caste or religion he has no voice in 
the transactions of the Mahdjan, nor a place in its meetings. ■< 

Every Mahdjan has a kotvdl, whose duty it is to collect the . 
members of the Mahdjan when they are wanted. He receives no 
regular pay, but is entitled to certain privileges or gifts. On imports 
he receives for every cart of grain, salt or molasses a quarter of a ser 
of the article imported ; for every packload of. molasses and salt a 
quarter of a ser. On occasions of caste feasts, he is entitled to a ser 
and a half of ghi or shidha consisting of flour, rice, pulse, salt, clarified 
butter, sugar, and the other condiments that go to make up a single 
m^. On the occasion of a marriage he is paid seven pice by the 
bride and bridegroom. His office of kotvdl does not debar him * 
from trading on his own account. , I 

'^ere is no entrance fee. In the case of a newcomer, after the 
guild has acknowledged him as a member, he gives a caste-feast. i 

Trade here, as a rule, descends from father to son. The father is - 
pnerally also the teacher, but a sdhuJcdr, or banker and money- ' 
lender, will receive an apprentice, whose only reward for some time " 
m the experience he obtains, and, in some cases, the presents he gets. L 
fromcMtomers. The highest salary of a learner in a case like this' = 
w<mldte about Rs. 25 a year. After two or three years, he leaves 
ms master, and sets up in trade on his own account. I 

There is a material difference between thi authority of a MaUjan 1 
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and that of a trade guild. The former ia general and paramount, 
and the latter only special, that is, the authority of a trade guild 
extends over those who belong to that particular guild, while the 
authority of a Mahajan extends over all trade guilds. It is the 
highest authority in matters of trade, and, as far as Hindu traders 
are concerned, in matters of caste. A disaffected trader may appeal 
against his guild to the Mahdjan, and the decision of the Mahajan 
becomes law both to him and to his guild. The highest penalty that a 
Mahdjan can inflict is to outcasts a trader, Ihh dl k 

that is, ‘ to put an end to all intercourse between him and the caste 
to which he may belong,’ and he will then be left to starve, if need be. 
In the case of a trader who ia not a Hindu, though the Mahdjan 
cannot touch his caste, he is virtually outcasted, as the grocer will 
not sell him salt, nor the grain-dealer grain, nor the cloth-dealer cloth, 
&c. He must, in fact, leave the place and seek refuge somewhere 
else, or abide by the decision of the Mahdjan whatever it may be. 
A clearer idea of the authority of the Mahdjan will be formed by the 
following instances ; Some years ago, the carpenter’s rate of wages 
was 6 annas and 9 •pies. The carpenter’s guild, however, raised 
it to 14 annas in 1869. The Mahdjan interfered and directed 
the carpenters to beep to the old wages. They would not agree, 
and the Mahdjan decided that no one was to employ their services. 
This lasted for a month, when the carpenters had to give in, and 
the Mahdjan fixed their wages at 8^ annas, and the working 
hours from 8 a.m. to noon and 2 to 6 p.m., and prohibited them from 
working overtime of mornings, though they were allowed to do so 
at night. The Ghdnchis, or oil-pressers, and Chhipds, or calico- 
printers, are prohibited by the Mahajan from carrying on their work 


during certain months in the year; the former from Vaishdkh 
Vad Amdvdsya (May-June) to Aso Shud 10th or Dasera 
(September-October), and the latter from Jeth Shud 5th (June) 
to Aso Shud 10th or Dasera (September-October). Some years 
ago, during the procession of the god Govind Madhav in Sidhpur, 
a few Musalman Shipdis pelted the procession with stones. 
The Mahdjan immediately took up the matter and forbade all 
traders, whatever might be their caste or creed, to hold 
dealings with the Ship4i class of Mnsabndns, and intercourse 
was not restored till the delinquents had been removed from the 
Sidhpur outpost or thdna to some other place. It is prohibited 
in Sidhpur to take a goat or sheep through the open market 
to the butcher. Should any such animal p>ass, the Mahdjan 
obliges the owner to give him up for the fixed sum of 5 annas. 
The butcher is not allowed to kill any animal during the month 
of Shrdvan (July-August) within G4ikwdri limits; but, since the 
opening of the Pdlanpur section of the Western RajputAna State 
Railway, the butcher has simply to go to the railway fencing, and the 
prohibition ceases as British jurisdiction prevails. These are only a 
tew of the many instances in which the authority of the Mahdjan is, 
has lately been exercised, but they are rapidly becoming matters 
lor history. Since the advent of the present administration trade 
breathes more freely, and law has been better understood. 

The following ^y-four public holidays are considered in the 
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Kadi division as days of obligation, when traders are forbidden by 
the Mahdjan to carry on business : the twenty-four elevenths or 1. 
Ekddashis of the year; the twelve dark fifteenths or Amdvdsyds of f' 
the year; two Divdli holidays (October-November)one Dev Divdli - 
(November); one Shivrdtri (February-March); two Holi (March) ; ., 
one Rdmnavmi (March-April) ; one Akshaya Tritya or Akhdtrij h 
(April-May); one Balev (July-August) ; one Gokal Ashtami (July- 'r 
August); eight Pachusan of Shrhvak (August-September). i.;. 

The Mahdjan has the authority to inflict fines, and the fines thus | 
collected go to the keeping up of the Pdnjardpol, or asylum for 3 
animals. Every town has such an asylum, and some of these ; 
establishments keep a room for insects called Jivdtkhdna. 

In every town, where there is a Mahdjan, there is a place 
appointed for the Mahajan to meet. It is generally the place where 
the customs duties are collected. If any one has a complaint to 
prefer to the Mahdjan, he resorts to the usual place of meeting and. 
sits there fasting. JTie complainant will neither eat nor drink ^ 
nor move from the place until his complaint is heard. Notice of this 
is conveyed to the heads or sheths of the Mahdjan by the kotvdl, o& M 
which they all assemble and proceed with the case. Trade guilds fc 
have also certain appointed places at which to meet. 4 ® 

The associations of sdhukdrs, known as Mahdjan, alone have fundsij 
The trade guilds have no sources of revenue, except some occasionaf 
fines, which are devoted to the service of the particular god * 
worshipped by the fining guild. The two chief sources of revenue of 
the Mahdjan are fees : on the mortgage of a house 8 annas pef 
cent of its value, and on the sale of a house Re. 1 per cent of ite 
value. The amounts thus collected, as well as the fines, go to the 
keeping up of the local Panjardpol. 

Nagarsheths have various privileges granted them by the state'. 
Thus, ^ the Nagarsheth of the city of Pattan has a village given him 
in indm. The Nagarsheth of Vadnagar is entitled to a certain 
percentage on exports and imports. The Nagarsheth of Sidhpur 
IS entitled to import articles free of customs duty. Similar privileges 
have been extended to other Nagarsheths, i . 

IV.—POST AND TELEGRAPH. 


Up to 1855 there does not appear to have been any postal • 
arrangements in the Baroda • territory as between the British andJ 
Baroda Governments. In that year the permission of the G^ikw&^i 
was taken to establish a system of postal runners through his territor ‘ 
on the highways to Deesa in the north, the opium centres in t*" ‘ 
east, KathiAwdr and Gogo in the west and Bombay to the sontb.; 
As a return for the permission then given, the Gdikwdr was to.' 
receive payment from the British Government of all expenS^ 
incurred by him in the postage of service packets through BritiE^ 
post offices. These expenses were paid by the Resident from t» 
Residency Treasury at Baroda, and up to 1863 they did not amonnt 
^ much, Es. 40 was the largest sum paid in any one yeai 
TQCQt least. After 1863, however, the expenses rose. Ill, 
1803-64 the postal arrangements of the Bombay PresidwMy began 
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develop in Gujardtj and the consent of the G^ikw^r was taken to 
the establishment of post offices in the large towns in his dominions, 
and gradually after that, post offices, letter boxes, and rural 
messengers commenced to spread over the face of the country. 
The Baroda state afforded all facilities for the easy working of the 
system by giving land for the erection of houses and stables, escort 
for the protection of mails in transit, and police for the safety of 
halting stages. 

Mail robberies have unfortunately been of rather frequent 
occurrence, particularly in the northern division where are the 
Kolis and Th^kordd,s of the hilly country of the Mahi KiLntha. 
A gang of these men, having received intimation of valuable parcels 
being about to be carried through a certain district, pounce upon 
the ddk either at the halting stage or the highway and make off 
with the parcels. The ddk runners give immediate intimation to 
the nearest village or police official, who with the help of pagis set 
out on the trail of the robbers. The footmarks are measured and 
then protected at the starting point, and then the chase commenees; 
as the boundary of each village is entered, the patels and watchmen 
of it are called out, the pags or footmarks are shown, and they are 
required to trace them out of their village. If this is done the first 
party is increased by a watchman or pagi from every village which 
is able to carry the marks outside its boundary. The tracks are 
thus followed on for two or three days and more; but, finally, the 
village into which the tracks have been taken and which is unable to 
trace them out of its boundary, is held responsible for the value of 
the plundered mail or the production of the robbers. At present 
(1880) it is satisfactory to say that the police administration of 
the Gdikwdr’s northern division is such that mail robberies have 
been scarcely heard of for two or three years. The opening of the 
Western Rajpntdna State Railway has saved the postal mails from 
robbery in the Kadi division. 

In the Navsari division British post-offices have long existed in 
Navs4ri and Gandevi, but in 1879 a post-office was opened in each 
of the sub-divisions except Mahuva. In the Baroda or central 
di’dsion there are twelve post offices, one in the city and one in the 
British cantonments near Baroda, and one at each of the following 
towns: Dabhoi, Sinor, Karjan, Bahddarpur, Padra, Petldd, Sojitr% 
Vaso, Sdvli and Chdndod. In the northern division there are fifteen 
post-offices, two in Kadi of which one is in the town of that name 
find the other at Dangarva, and one at each of the following places: 
Dehgfim, Atarsumba, Kalol, Pattan, Ghanasma and Dhenoj in 
Vadfivli, Sidhpnr and Unjha in the Sidhpur sub-division, Kheralu, 
Vadna^r, Visnagar, Meafi.na and Vijapur. There are letter-boxes 
^t up in the travellers’ bungalow at Langrej, at Jailfi.lvfisna in the 
yimagar sub-division and at Bechrfiji. The southern and central 
ffivisions are under the supervision of the inspector of post-offices 
^ Gujarfit, the northern division under the inspector of the 
Ahmedabad district. 

Throughout the state there is a system by which rural messengers 
visit the villages in a circle round each post-ofiSce, delivering and 
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receiving letters, selling stamps and post-cards, &c. The post-offices 
have, therefore, connection with or supervision over thirty-two 
separate mail lines which serve villages at which there are no post- 
offices. The number of village postmen employed on these hnes is 
ninety-nine, of which seventy-seven are of the Imperial branch of f S 
the postal department and twenty-two of the district. There are 
ninety-three separate towns and villages, which have at least one 
letter-box each, while Baroda has seven and Navsdri two letter-boxes. 

There is only one Government telegraph office in the whole of the 
Baroda territory, and that is situated in the Baroda cantonment. 

It is a third class office open daily from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. At certain 
crises, such as the trial of Malhdrrdv Gdikwdr, the office strength 
has had to be considerably augmented and the station raised to the 
first class. A private office was also then formed at the Residency. 
There are no means of obtaining any statistics of the working of 
this office. Baroda territory is crossed through its entire length by 
the railway, and the telegraph offices at the stations are utilized by * 
the public and state. It is perhaps in contemplation to run a state # 
tele^aph fine along the state railways which connect Dabhoi with f 
Baroda and Miy4g4m. f 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thi history of the Baroda state stretches over a few years only. 
For though the Mardtha invasions of Gujardt began to be frequent 
in the early portion of the eighteenth century, and Pilaji Gaikwdr 
established himself at Songad in 1719, it is not till after the fall of 
the capital of Gujarat in 1753 that this Maratha state can be said 
to have really sprung into existence out of the ruins of the Moghal 
Empire. 

The steps by which the Baroda state has reached its present 
rank among the Sovereign Powers in India are clearly marked. 
First we find Gujarat invaded on several sides by bands of marauders 
under certain enterprizing chiefs, among whom the mostdistinguished 
is the Sendpati Dabhade, intent as yet only on acquiring from the 
Moghals the right to levy tribute, at the outset an occasional tribute 
and then the chauth and sardeshmukhi. The second stage is that 
in which the Sendpati and his chief adherent, the Gdikwdr, effect a 
lodgment in Gujarat and exercise a contested sway over a portion 
of the great plain from their fastnesses in the hills, unassisted in 
their struggle with the Moghals, except by the more turbulent 
Hindu classes subject to the Empire and by the hill tribes. Their 
allegiance is to the Sdtdra Rdja alone, and the growth of their 
power is dangerous to the Peshwa and the chiefs who side with him. 
Defeated by the Peshwa, forced to acknowledge his supremacy and 
to cede to him half his dominions, the Gaikwar, who had now taken 
the place of the first Sendpati's inheritor, obtains the assistance of 
the Poona court in driving the Musalmdns out of Gujardt, and in 
thus achieving a task he could not have brought to a successful 
issue alone or in opposition to Mardtha rivals. The third stage is 
marked by the rapid increase of the Gdikwdr, still an object of 
aversion to the Peshwa, till family dissensions and internal misrule 
disorganize the state. At a terrible crisis the minister of an 
imbecile prince throws himself on the protection of the British, and 
at the price of a territorial cession obtains from them the assistance 
of their arms and money. The subsequent history of the state may 
be divided into two periods, that from the beginning of the present 
century till 1819, during which time the Bombay Government 
exercised a certain degree of minute control over the internal 
administration, and that during which Baroda was left free to 
control its internal administration, subject only to the advice and 
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admonitions of the Paramount Power, conveyed to it by a British 
Resident. 

In short, this chapter will but describe how a portion of the 
ancient Hindu kingdom of Anhilavada, after centuries of subjec¬ 
tion to the Emperors of Delhi or the Musalmdn kings of 
Ahmedabad, once again fell into the hands of strangers. But this 
time the invaders brought back to the inhabitants their old religion 
and many of the social customs they loved, though they had but few 
other advantages to offer. The revenue system of Todar Mai, 
already disorganized, was wholly abandoned. The once strong 
administration of the Ahmedabad viceroys, which knew how to keep 
in check, if not in subjection, Rajput kings and Koli hill-chiefs, was 
succeeded by a power that, by slow degrees only and separate 
conquests, could acquire throughout the whole breadth of the land a 
rough pre-eminence, of which the only certain index was the increase 
in the exaction of military contributions. An elaborate government 
was swept away by a body of freebooters, whose aim it was to 
gather the revenue by the easy but cruel farming process, simply 
in order to feed the army and its leaders. A considerable foreign 
commerce was annihilated and the area of cultivation was diminished. 
Former public works of art or utility were suffered to fall into decay, 
and no new ones were undertaken in their place. The administra¬ 
tion of civil and criminal justice was to the Mardthds a matter of 
importance, only in so far as that by its means money might be 
made. From a leader of adventurers the Gaikwar became a prince 
on whom no constitutional check could be placed, and whose favours 
were sought first by military or priestly adherents of his own race 
and country, then by farmers of revenue and bankers who usuriously 
supplied with present means the wants of an inconsiderate adminis* 
tration, and fitially by mercenaries drawn to Baroda from Arabia 
and all parts of India by the hopes of sharing in the spoil of this rich 
but unfortunate country. Durag the whole period of this growth 
of the Mar^tha power there were ceaseless wars and ceaseless 
rapines. In times of success the muluhgiri was carried on with 
vigour, increased payments or arrears were extracted from the 
Gartisifis and Mehvdsis, or the dominions of a Bdbi were annexed. 
In evil times there was, perhaps, a great losing war against the 
Peshwa, or some slighter but more bitter struggle either between 
the reigning G^ikw^ and his cousin of Kadi, or between two rival 
claimants for the gddi. But at no time was there peace or any leisnrO 
for good government. 

Finally, by an alliance with the British Power the Baroda state 
was subjected to the influence of a government, swayed by utterly 
novel and very broad considerations. A revolution accordingly 
took place, by which certain tendencies of the Gdikw^r’s govern¬ 
ment were checked or destroyed, that, for instance, of subjecting 
an ever increasing number of tributary states to an ever increasing 
militaTy contribution. Other tendencies were strengthened or 
trader new conditions freshly developed: for instance the sovereign, 
who had no longer to depend on the support of any party in his 
state, mam^ed as he was by a foreign army obt^ed by 
treaties and by cessions of territory, gradually set aside the in- 
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fiaence of the military class and of the ministers, and ruled alone. 
But, as will be seen, the revolution was less complete than it might 
have been, because the interference of the British varied in 
intensity from time to time for reasons which will appear hereafter. 

Early Mara'tha Invasions, 1705-1721. 

In 1705 the MardthAs invaded GujarAt from the land side and 
gained two great victories at Ratanpur and at Bdba Pid,rAh, when 
the Kolis, taking advantage of the confusion which ensued, rose 
and plundered the country, not sparing even Baroda.^ 

Two years later ® the Emperor Aurangzeb died, and the affairs 
of the Empire fell into great disorder j so that Bd,ldji VishvanAth, 
after advancing on Ahmedabad, did not retire till he had levied 
a large tribute on the viceroy. The Maratha invasion of 1711 was, 
however, not so fortunate, as ShAhamat KhAn, governor of Surat 
and now viceroy of GujarAt, defeated the invaders at Anklesvar. 

In 1712® a rich caravan of treasure escorted by a detachment 
under Muhammad Ibrahim Tebrizi was attacked on the route from 
Surat to Aurangabad, the troops destroyed, and the property carried 
off. The robbery is ascribed to KhanderAv Dabhade, who had for 
many years subsisted his followers in GujarAt and KathiawAr, and 
who, when his friend DAud KhAn was appointed viceroy in GujarAt, 
had withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad and estab¬ 
lished himself between Nandod and RAjpipla. Grant Duff adds 
that Sayad Husain Ali KhAn, after defeating DAud, endeavoured 
to open communications between Surat and BurhAnpur and to 
suppress the depredations of KhanderAv, who commanded the road 
and exacted a fourth of the effects of all travellers who did not 
purchase his passport. But the army of 8000 men sent out under 
Zulfikar Beg was defeated and their leader slain.* Subsequently 
joining the Sarlashkar, KhanderAv fought an indecisive battle 
with Mahkubsing, the DiwAn of Husain, and Chandrasen JAdhav 
near Ahmednagar after which he returned to SAtara and was 
there created SenApati (1716).® Two years later, he accompanied 
the Peshwa to Delhi in order to support Husain Ali KhAn who had 
come to an understanding with the MarAthas. After a two years’ 
stay in the capital the MarAthAs obtained from the newly risen 
Emperor, Muhammad ShAh, many sanads to levy tributes. And 
from this time (1720) the MarAthAs aflBrm, but not truly, that they 
were confirmed in the right to levy tribute in GujarAt. Shortly after 
this date, the SenApati received authority from the RAja of SAtAra 
to realize the dues established by usage from GujarAt and BAglAn.® 
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* Watson’s History of GujarAt, 87. For this and two earlier invasions of DAbhAde 

see Baines' Histoiy of GujarAt, 4, * Watson’s History of GujarAt, 89, 

* Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 191. See also Baines’ History of GujarAt, 4. 

* The date ascribed by Mr. Baines is 1716. Capt. A. Hamilton makes a curious 

allnsioD to this campaign. ° Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 196. 

* But the Peshwa BajirAv authorized UdAji FovAr to collect the chauih in MAlwa 
and GujarAt in the year 1724, and^is leader did so between that year and 1729 
from Bonddkhand to near Ahmedabad. In 1721 UdAji organized an expedition to 
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In the same year Nizdm-ul-Mulk began to assume the style 
of an independent ruler, and, after defeating Dildyar Ali Khdn, 
routed a second general sent against him by the Sayads, named Alam 
Ali Khdn, -who was deputy viceroy of the Deccan. Alam Ali 
Khan, who was supported by numerous great Maratha auxiliaries, 
fell in the battle of Balapur. Khanderd-v DAbhdde was of his 
army and his troops behaved with great bravery. One of his 
oflficers, Damaji Gdikwar, who with several of his family had long 
stood high in the Send,pati’s estimation, so distinguished himself 
as on his return to obtain from Shahu Eaja the title of Samsher 
hahddur, or the Illustrious Swordsman. Khanderav died soon after 
the battle of Balapur and was succeeded by his son Trimbakrav 
in May 1721. On Damdji G^ikwdr'’s death, which occurred at 
about the same time, his place of lieutenant to the Senapati was 
filled by his nephew Piltiji, the son of Jhingoji Gaikwdr. 

PUa'ji Ga'ikwa'r, 1721-1732. 

The Gaikwar family had many years previous to this left their 
village of Bhare or Dhtivdi near Poona to join the Sendpati.^ 
Pilaji was at first in command of forty or fifty horse of the khas 
pdga. Such is the story now told, though old tales say that the 
first Gaikwdr was a jdsud, spy or confidential messenger. 
However that may be, it is certain that for some time the family had 
held a respectable position, and, perhaps, ih& pdtilki or ofBce of 
headman to more than one village.^ 

Pddji, who may be considered the founder of the family, as he first 
rose to a high position, was stationed at Navdpur in Khandesh 
whence he proceeded to meet the Senapati at Talegaon. By dint 
of energy and wisdom he obtained the command, first of two or three 
hundred horse, and next, after a successful incursion into Surat, of a 
pdga. During the succeeding years three Mardtha leaders distin¬ 
guished themselves by incursions into Malwa and Gnjardt. One 
wt^ Uddji Povdr, another was Ksmtdji Kadam Bdnde, and the 
third was Pildji Gaikwdr.® 


reduce Gujarit. In 1734 Anandr&r Pov4r was vested with powers to collect dues in 
M4Iwa and GujarAt, but probably did not act on his conunission. Soon after this he 
■ettled at 1^4r. Malcolm’e Central India, 64-66,100. 

^ According to a popular story which is probably not very accurate, the Gdikwir 
and the Sen4pati married sisters. The Senipati’s wife had no son, and feared lest if 
her hnsband was killed in taking Songad by storm, his younger brother who had a 
son might assume the headship of the family. So she recommended her husband to 
get M4ji ordered to take Stmgad, which he did. 

TOM&danw or pdtilH of Bhor in the Mdval pargana in 
. I®- I* granted in indm by the Chhatrapati in Svasti shri riiva- 

bhishek^ (Shiviji’s year) 54, ie. in 1728. Dhivdi in Khed was granted in indm 
by the Chhatrapati to PiUji in the same year. The mvkddami was purchased in 
tte foUowing year. The pdtilH of Kendur in the P4bal taraf was purchased bv 
in 1741 (S. 1663). The Kalas pdtiUa was purchased by Damiii in 1762. 
&lf was gMted to him by the Chhatrapati the same year L saranjdm indm 
villages in the Deccan which early belonged to the Gilkwi/ 

Sir Johii Malcolm 

these were onginaUy the colours of the B4nde family and were afterwards 
of respect by his foUower the GMkwkr, an^ by threht^ 
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The last of the three was forced to remove from the station he 
had taken at Navdpur by the representations of Bande that the 
place was within his beat. He therefore fixed on Songad, a hill in a 
wilderness difficult of access/ belonging to the Mehvasi Bhils^ from 
whence to conduct his future raids.^ He took the fort by storm 
from its savage lord and strengthened it. Here in 1719, Pilaji fixed 
his head-quarters after defeating an army sent out against him by 
Shaikh-ul-IsMm, Mutsaddi of Surat, commanded by Sayad Akil 
and Muhammad Pandh, the latter of whom was wounded, taken 
prisoner, and finally released on paying a heavy ransom. Hence 
he began to direct the operations of the three 'pagas now entrusted 
to him, sometimes singly and sometimes in combination with Bdnde 
and Povar, as his master directed him. Not only was Songad, 
therefore, the cradle of the Gdikwar house, but it continued to be 
their head-quarters, their capital it may almost be said, till Damdji 
moved to Pattan in 1766. 

For several years the three Maratha chiefs invaded and exacted 
tribute from the Surat atthdvisi, or twenty-eight sub-divisions, and 
the Gaikwar strengthened his position by an alliance with the Bdja 
of Rdjpipla in whose country lie built and occupied several forts. It 
is also supposed that in 1720 Kantaji Kadam Bande and Pilaji first 
invaded the northern portion of Gujarat, and that, on obtaining the 
ehauth of that part of the country, the latter established a gumdsta, 
or agent and receiver, in the haveli of Ahmedabad. Perhaps this 
is too early a date, and is given by people who wish to increase the 
importance of the house. 

In 1723 Pilfiji marched on Surat and defeated Momin Khfin, the 
newly appointed governor of that place, and from this year began 
regularly to levy tribute in Gujarfit. His foes were divided against 
themselves. Nizam-ul-Mulk had finally broken off from the 
Empire,^ and to make head against him, the Imperial party appointed 
MuMiiz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan, viceroy of Gujarat and Mfilwa, 
and he, in his turn, made the valiant Shujfiit Khfin his deputy. 
Hfimid Khdn, the uncle and deputy of Nizam-ul-Mulk, having 
received orders to oppose him, obtained the aid of Bande, who, in 
1723, had entered Gujarat from Mdlwa, conquered a district and 
fixed himself at Dohad, by promising him the ehauth of Gujarfit. 
These two defeated and killed their opponent near Ahmedabad 
in 1724, at a time when his brother Rustam Ali Khfin had gained 
some advantages over Pilfiji near Surat. 

The Gaikwar had in this and the few previous years entered 
Gujardt by crossing the Narbada at the famous ford of Bdba Pidrdh 
Thence he went to Karndli, where he was joined by the three 
Gnjardtpateis or desdis of Pddra, Chhani, and Bhayali in the Baroda 
division. The first of these three men,by his knowledge of the country, 
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gave the invader great assistance in directing his ravages as far ai 
the Mahi river 

On the other hand, Ttnstam Ali Khan had, as we have remarked, 
since gained some advantage over Pil^ji, and he had been sufficiently 
successful against the Edjpipla Rd.ja as to force him to desert 
Pilaji’s cause. ' 

But on learning the news of his brother’s death, Rustam Ali 
Kh^n determined to abandon all rivalry with Pilaji and at once 
to attack Hamid Khdn and Bande. He accordingly persuaded 
PiHji to give him his assistance, and the two leaders left Mandvi 
in company. They passed by Baroda and crossed the Mahi at- 
Pazilpur, when they found the enemy at Aras in the PetMd 
pargana. In the first engagement Rustam Ali drove back the enemy 
with his artillery and gained a decided advantage. But Pilaji had,* 
without his knowledge, come to an understanding with Hamid 
Khmi and his Mar^Ltha ally, and, after treacherously obtaining the 
command of Rustam Ali’s artillery, in the very crisis of a second 
battle, this faithless ally turned his own guns against him. After 
a series of encounters, Rustam Ali, to escape the dishonour of 
falling alive into the Imnds of his enemies, put an end to his own ’ 
life at Hasa (Vaso) near Ahmedabad, and his late ally Pfidji was 
rewarded by Hdmid Khdn with half the cJiauth, the whole ofj 
which had previously been promised to Bdnde (1725).® ^ 

The division of the spoils soon led to disputes between the rival • 
Marfitha chiefs, which culminated in a struggle at Cambay.* Pildjt . 
was worsted and forced to retire to Mdtar near Kaira. But Hdmi^A'. 
Khdn, who feared nothing more than a disagreement between hii'" ■ 
two supporters, exerted iumself to compose their differences. Hf 
apportioned the districts north of the Mahi to Kantdji, and thost 
south of that rivOT, namely, Baroda, Nandod, Chdmpdner, Broaqi 
and Surat, to Pilaji. It is stated by the Marathds that Iffidji retnmeA 
to Baroda after the battle of Ards and took by storm ibs for^ 
which was then held by Rustam Ali’s widow. However that may bes 
it is certain that at the end of the year’s campaign Kant^i went back 
into Ehdndesh,and Pildji retired to his stronghold of Songad, while. 


* Popnlaf ^ries, tiiough not strictly accurate, serve to show how the people of the ' 
Muntry sided ^th the MarAtha freebooter against the Musalin4DB. A daughter of 

desdt of Pidra came One day to Baroda to make her purchases in the market. 
Her beauty vrw noW by the mmps of Imim Mehdi, the hfosalmAn minister, and by 
him desonW to his master. He sent a palanquin to fetch her to the palace but she ' 
succeeded in tricking the minister’s servants and fled to her father^ honi^ The 
My was mam^ed to the sou of Vdgji patel of Vitsad, and the husband and father com¬ 
bined to conspire against the wicked BAbi lord. They were later on joined by their 
Inend, the ^uentisl Sareshvar desdi of Baroda. Vigji patel was, however sttb- 
ordmate to Rustam Ali KhAn, as was also D&ji patel of Vasai or Vaso The latter’* • 
^nghter, whUe on her way to the temple of AmbAji, was seiaed by ShuiAit Kbn,. and- 
«tetam^ m his house for fourteen days, when she was dishonoured. In coaaeattencaa. 
ttese mnlts and ont^es, ^e four desdis or patels agreed to ruin the SJusalmAnS ’ 
by calling m tte GAikwAr, and they managed to meet him secretly by pretendiim to ’ 

* pilgrimage to Devki nw Songad. There they conLilenh^ S m 

Duff. MarAthAs, 216. i 

* f«r fntt account see Cambay StatisGcal Account, Bombay Gaaetteer, VI. 221. ' 
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at about tbe same time, his master, the Senapati, established himself 
at Dabhoi, not far from Baroda, making the place, which had been 
captured by Pilaji from Ud^ji Pov4r, his regular head-quarters. 

Sarbuland Khdn was then directed to make a vigorous attempt to 
eject Hdmid Khan, the Nizdm’s deputy, from Gujardt. Sq ably did 
he carry out these orders that for a time the Mar^th^s almost lost 
the hold they had gained over Gujard.t. 

PiMji Gdikwdr * joined H^mid Khan and Kantdji on the Mahi, 
and the three concerted to oppose the viceroy, who had gained over 
the assistance of the Babis and of Abhaysing, Raja of Jodhpur. 
The upshot of the first encounter was that Sarbuland’s son, Khan^> 
zdd Khdn, defeated the Marathas at Sojitra and Kapadvanj, and 
after this, appointed Hasan-ud-din governor of Baroda, Broach, 
Jambusar, and Makhbulabad.^ 

PiMji would perhaps have left Gujarat altogether, but he was 
encouraged by the successes and the continued exertions of Bands 
and others. At length he made an attempt to capture Baroda, but, 
fearing to meet the viceroy’s son in the field, he fled to Cambay and 
thence withdrew to Sorath. 

In the following year (1726), however, the relative position of the 
contending parties changed. Sarbuland Kh4.n, deprived of all assist¬ 
ance from Delhi, was forced to cede to Pildji a share in the chauth 
of the districts south of the Mahi. On the other hand, as Pildji 
was the agent of the Peshwd’s enemy or rival, the Sendpati, tlie 
Peshwa directed his own adherent, Povdr, to drive Pil^'i out. The 
latter, worsted in a contest with PovAr, allied himself to Bande, who 
had equal reasons with himself to fear the ambition of the Peshwa., 
The two then made another ineffectual attempt to recover Baroda. 

The viceroy, Sarbuland Khdn, was now forced to come to terms 
with the stronger Mardtha party, and he promised the Peshwa Bdjirdv 
the chauth and sardeshmuhhi, on condition that the Peshwa should 
support him with 2500 horse and should prevent other Mardthds 
from assisting disaffected jaminddrs and disturbers of the public 
peace. This stipulation was made expressly with regard to Pildji, 
the friend of the Bhils and Kolis, of the desdis of Gujardt and of 
other enemies to the Moghals.® 


* Watson’s History of Gujardt, 101-102. 

’ Grant Huff (Mardthds, 217) relates that Hdmid Khdn and his allies gained a 
victory over the new viceroy Sarbuland Khdn near Ahmedabad soon after the latter 
had seized that city. Bnt the victory was so dearly bought that Hdmid Khdn, like the 
two Mardtha chiefs, was forced to give up the contest, .and became a mere plunderer. 

* SardeehmuJchi, i, e. one-tenth of the land revenues and customs, excepting 
those of the port of Surat and the districts round it, Chauth, ». «. one-fourth of the 
land revenues and customs, excepting those at Snrat, and one-twentieth of the 
revennes of the city of Ahmedabad. Ogilvie’s Prdcis of 1845. The Mardthds are 
held to have receiv^ the three imperial grants of chauth, mrdeshmukhi, and svardjya 
bma the Delhi court in 1719. The occurrence is mentioned that the terms may be 
i^erstood when they are used in this chapter. The chauth was originally a fourth 
uare of the revenues of the six whhda of the Deccan, the tardeshmukhi a tenth 
Maw over Mid above the chauth', and the svardjya originally comprised the districtB 
held by Shi vdji at the time of hU death. The sardeskmukhi was set aside as the rdjd’s 
eutan. The cha/uth was, in theory, due upon the tartkha or standard assessment, but 
•a the actnal c<dlections from a oonntiy were reduced in proportion to the levy of the 
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Pilaji’s fortunes, however, were now on the turn. He with Bdnde- 
not only prevented Povar from joining the governor of Baroda 
(1727), but he actually took that town and Dabhoi, while Bande 
captured Champaner. 

In 1729 Sarbuland Khan formally granted to the Peshwa, who was 
now very powerful as he had utterly discomfited Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
terms he had before either entertained or privately made. But 
the grant of these tributes to Bajirav had two consequences. One 
was that the Delhi court, which had shown culpable negligence in 
refusing Sarbuland Khdn any assistance, now blamed him for 
surrendering to the Marathas these rights to levy tribute, and, after 
refusing to ratify the agreement, bestowed the government of 
Gujarat on the Rathod Mahd.rd,jaof Jodhpur, the infamous Abhay- 
sing. Sarbuland Khdn met and defeated the new viceroy’s troops 
at Adalej, near Ahmedabad, and again in a second battle •, but he 
was finally forced to leave his post on good terms (1730). The 
other result to which the agreement between Sarbuland Khin and 
BAjir^v led was a more decided split between the different 
Mariitha parties. The Peshwa had promised to assist Sarbuland 
^an against Pil4ji and Bdnde; and in 1729 his brother, Chimndji 
Appa, to carry out these views, ravaged the Petldd pargana. Now 
that Abhaysing was in power Bdjirav concerted with him to oppose 
Pildji, and, if possible, to turn him out of Baroda. The latter was 
naturally assisted by Kantdji Kadam Bande ; and his master, the ' 
Sendpati, urged to the act by Nizdm-ul-Mulk, put himself at the 
head of a whole party whose aim it was to humble the Peshwa, a 
party which included Povar himself, Chimndji Pandit, and other 
high chiefs. 

In 1731 the Peshwa was advancing to lay siege to Baroda, when 
he was called off by the news that Nizdm-nl-Mulk’s army was 
preparing to attack him. On his march back to the Deccan he came 
across a body of the Gdikwdr troops, and suffered something like 
a repulse. He, nevertheless, proceeded on his march; and on meeting 
the main army under the Senapati, who was supported by the 
Gdikwdr, the Povdrs, the Bdndes, and others, he did not hesitate to 
enter into an engagement with it, for his men though fewer in number, 
were much more eflBcient in the field than the enemy. The battle 
that took place (1st April 1731) is named after the village of Bhildpur 
near Baroda, and resulted in the utter discomfiture of the confederate 
chiefs. Tnmbakrdv Ddbhdde himself was slain; Pildji Gdikwdr 
was grievously wounded and had great difficulty in reaching Son- 
gad with his two younger sons, Damdji and Khanderdv, while 


it was not possible to collect the full eftauth demanded, and the 
Kurithis were content to secnre at least the fourth part of the real balance left after 
tte rollection of the tmrdahmvhhi. The remaining three-fourths share was called the 
^e mardjya came to be applied by B4l4ji Vishvanith Peshwa to 
the Whrte of the Maritha claims, exclusive of the mrdtshmukhi. These dsim. g the 
Cham rod were divi^ into one-fourth termed the rdfd’g bdbli, and three- 

wwfciso, termed the am mokdm, was divided among chiefs and 
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the eldest son Say^iji was killed, as were also Jdnoji Dabhdde 
and Maloji Povar; Ud^ji Povar and Chimnaji Pandit were taken 
prisoners, Anandrav Povar was wounded, and the army was scattered 
to the four windsd 

Fortunately for the confederates, the Peshwa wished to come to 
terms with Nizam-ul-Mulk, and did not deem it politic to crush the 
Martitha chiefs. He, therefore, appointed the youthful Yashvantrdv 
Ddbhade Sen4pati in the place of his father, and considering hia 
tender age, nominated Pildji his mutdlih, and conferred on him the 
title of Sena Mids kheU The young Senapati was to manage 
the entire revenues of Gujardt, but in future he was to account for 
all contributions levied in countries not mentioned in the deed of 
cession of chauth granted by Sarbuland Khan to the Peshwa, and 
of the revenue derived from Gujarat he was to pay one-half to the 
state through the Peshwa.® 

Pilaji, as mutdlik, had now all the resources of the Senapati at 
his disposal, and he did not dally in attacking and vexing Abhay- 
sing. He met with considerable success, because the people of the 
country were on his side, and at last the viceroy, the infamous 
Abhaysing, the man who had persuaded his brother to kill his 
father, could think of no better plan to get rid of his enemy than 
to cause him to be assassinated. 

He succeeded in his purpose, for Pildji was murdered by his 
accredited agents at Ddkor in 1732,* but the death of the energetic 
founder of the GtiikwJir house only marked the moment when its 
fortunes were to take a wonderfully lucky turn. Pildji left behind 
him a worthy son in Dam^ji, the chief who from a mere freebooter 
became the sovereign of a large country. 

Dama'ji Ga'ikwa'r, 1732-1768. 

Abhaysing resolved promptly to take advantage of the confusion 
into which the death of their leader must have thrown the Marathds. 
His general, Dhokalsing, with an army ready prepared, marched 
rapidly on Baroda and took both the fort and the town, which were 
then made over to the care of Sher Khdn Bdbi. The Mardth^s, 
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’ B6jir4v by making great haste contrived to reach the Deccan withont having to 
fight the Nizam’s troops. While crossing the T4pti near Galha his baggage which 
was with the rear guard was plundered by the enemy, 

* Sena khda khel is translated by Grant Duff as ‘ Commander of the Special Band,* 
or ‘Leader of the Sovereign Rmd.’ It is also alleged that this appellattan once 
belonged to the Senipati, and that it was granted to the 04ikwir for a victory mned 
oyer the Musalmdns. Probably it was granted afresh to DamAji. It came to he the 
distinctive title of the G4ikw4r, and each succeeding chief of the honse had to purchase 
investiture under this title from the Poona Darbir before ascending the g^i. 

® In order to further conciliate the Dibhides the Peshwa continued in Poona the 
custom which had obtained at Talegaon D4bh4de of distributing food and charities to 
tile Brihmans. This was the origin of the daktMna, which survives to this day in a 
veiy modified form. 

* The murder of PilAji is variously described; a popular account has the merit of 
being sensational. PilAji was riding along in Dikor when he noticed two armed 
Mdrvadls -engaged in a furions qnarrd. He rode w to arbitrate and pacify them, when 
they both tnmed on him and cut him down, 'rte quarrel was a feigned one, and 
its purpose was to entice PiKji away from hk suite. 
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losing their hold on Baroda, fell back on Dabhoi to the south, and 
maintained their position there. 

Indeed the success of Abhaysing went no further than this ; the 
discouragement of the Gaikwdr party lasted no longer. Damaji, 
after burning his father’s body at Savli, a place which on that 
account is still held in respect, retu-ed to Karnali and busied himself 
with preparations for making reprisals in the direction of Ahmed- 
abad. PiMji’s old ally, the desai of Pddra, raised the Bhils and 
Kolis all over the country, and effectually threw the Moghals into 
confusion. At Songad the Gaikwar family gathered its forces 
together, and the widow of the late Senapati, Umabtli, was sum¬ 
moned to give her assistance.^ 

These energetic measures soon bore good fruit. Damaji’s raid on 
Ahmedabad met with partial success. His uncle, Maloji or Mahdddji, 
was despatched from Jambusar to oppose the Moghal army, which 
had crossed the Mahi, and this he successfully did. In 1734 he did , 
more j he recovered Baroda* after defeating the governor Sher 
Khan Bdbi, who, at the time of the opening of the siege, was at 
Baldsinor and was advancing to its rescue. Baroda has ever since 
remained in the hands of the Gfiikwdr. 

Damaji himself next issued from Songad with a strong army and 
made incursions into the heart of the Jodhpur country, after takings 
many strong places in the east of Gujardt. At last Abhaysing grew 
so anxious to protect his own dominions that he abandoned GuiarSt 
altogether (1737). 

Meanwhile, Damaji’s agent, Rangoji, defeated Bande at Anand 
Mogri. This chief had perceived that .his old ally and rival was 
elbowing him out of the country, and this was his attempt, made too 
late, to recover his position. Rangoji next obtained from Momin 
Khdn the chawth of the revenues north of theMahi;enteredViramgAm 
with Darndji and expelled the Kasbdtis, but his further advance was 
stopped by Ratansing the hdhedhari, or the agent of the Rdthod 
Abhaysing, who defeated him near this town in 1736.® Subsequent¬ 
ly, Dam^ji’s brother, Pratoprav, and Devaji Takapir, his general, 
gained many advantages and ravaged the whole of northern Gujarat, 
whilst Dam4ji levied contributions in Sorath, Kdthidwar and Gohel- 
vdd. During this crisis in the history of the Gaikwdr family, not 
only Bande but PovAr attempted to seize the apparent opportunity 
of pushing his interests in Gujarat, but DamAji was strong enough 
to repel him. It is possible that Povar lost his life in one engage¬ 
ment, and Bande, after his flight from the field of Anand Mogri, 
joined himself to Holkar, and, returning with him to GujarAt, 
plundered the country as far as the BauAs, but made no permanent 
impression. 

Momin KhAn succeeded Abhaysing, and unable of his own 
Maremgth to fill the position of viceroy owing to the continueii 


• History of Gujirtt. 111. 

* For fan WNxnmt see Watooa’s History of Gojsntt, 115-116. 
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presence of the Marvddis in Ahmedabad, summoned to his 
assistance Eangoji by promising him that he would grant the 
GaikwAr one-half of the revenues of Gnjardt, excepting those of the 
city of Ahmedabad, the lands near that city, and the port of 
Cambay, which he had made his own head-quarters. 

The court of Delhi ostensibly restored Abhaysing to the post from 
which he had been ejected, but secretly instructed Momin Khan to 
take Ahmedabad, which Ratansing, by the directions of his master 
refused to surrender. Momin Khan accordingly undertook the siege 
of the capital, and during the operations he was joined by Damaji 
in person, to whom he had, for all arrears, ceded the district of 
Pardntij, and subsequently, in order to outbid the offers made by 
Ratansing, not only half the revenues of Gujarat, but one-half of 
the city of Ahmedabad and in the stead of Cambay a share in the 
whole district of Viramg^m. Ratansing, after a brave resistance, 
capitulated and the allies entered the capital. According to the 
agreement made, several of the gates were handed over to Rangoji,^ 
who, in the absence of Damdji at Sorath, commanded the Mardthas; 
and it is needless to add that this divided authority led to constant 
disputes, in the course of which at one time the Musalmdn population 
almost succeeded in expelling the Mardtha garrison, which was 
replaced, however, by the interference of Momin Khdn. This viceroy, 
in spite of many slight quarrels, remained the faithful ally of the 
Gdikwdr till his death, which happened in February 1743. Thus 
we find that, in 1738, he aided Damdji in punishing the Koli chief 
of Chanidr in the Chunvdl, that in 1741 he gave Rangoji some half¬ 
hearted assistance in recovering Viramgdm from Bhdvsing, and that 
he interposed to make terms between the two parties when the same 
officer of the Gdikwdr was defeated at Dholka by the governor, 
Kdim Knli Khdn. Damdji's power increased very rapidly during 
these years both in Gujardt and Kdthidwdr, as may be conjectured 
from his capture of Bdnsdh not far from Ahmedabad and his demon¬ 
stration against Broach, which was held by an agent for the Nizdm, 
when he probably succeeded in obtaining a share in the customs of 
that city. His power was none the less that he was still the agent 
of Umdbdi,' the late Sendpati’s widow, for her son Yashvantrdv 
Ddbhdde, as he grew up, proved incompetent for his station, and 
when the lady died in 1747, Damdji was nominated deputy of the 
Mardthds in Gujardt. 

He was in a position to limit the designs of the Peshwa Bdjirdv 
even after this chief’s great victory over Nizdm-ul-Mulk in 1738,® 
and, while Rangoji was pushing his interests in Gujardt, he himself 
was chiefly occupied in watching from Songad the turn affairs were 
taking in the Deccan. Bdjirdv qied in 1740, and a claimant to the 
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Major Watson gives 1738 as the date of the capture of Ahmedabad; Grant Duff 
and others the 20th of May 1737. ^ See Watson’s History of Gujar&t, 120-121. 

* Sreat a stress cannot be laid on the CTeatness of the rivalry tetween the 
Peshwa and the Niz4m. The declared policy of the former was to combine all the 
p^t Mar&tha princes in order to crush the latter, but the G4ikw4r and Baghuji 
Mosla stubbornly refused to assist the Peshwa against the only great foe the Mar^tlUU 
then had in India. 
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post lie held was found by Ragbuji Bhosla in Bdpuji Naik of . 
BAramati, a rich banker and a connection, but an enemy because a J 
dis^pointed creditor of the late powerful minister. Ragbuji Bbosla ; 
was at this time on friendly terms with DamAji and incited him to : 
make an inroad into Malwa, which was very successful, though it 
ultimately led to the establishment at Dhdr of the Povdrs, Who were 
supported by the Peshwa, and were actually sent there to act 
as a counterpoise to the GaikwAr. Ragbuji Bhosla was, however, 
subsequently bought over by the Peshwa, who feared that he might 1 
enter the Deccan simultaneously with Damaji. The latter was 
therefore left to act alone and he remained some time in the 
Deccan probably to carry out some designs Umabai entertained f 
for lessening the power of the Peshwa, though he effected nothing,. 
and his presence at home was much required. For, in 1744, or more 
probably in 1742, Bdpuji Ndik, who had now sided against the- ; 
G4ikw4r, invaded Gujardt and burnt Songad, but on Rangoji’s 
approach he came to terms with the commander of the fort and ^ 
retired. 

Besides, Momin Kldn’s death was followed by changes which 
threatened to extinguish Rangoji altogether. Fida-ud-din was 
appointed to act as viceroy, and he was assisted by Muftakhir Khdn 
and Sher Khdn Babi. He vigorously attacked Rangoji, defeated 
him and obliged him to agree to the surrender of Borsad and 
Viramgdm. But on Damdji’s return matters took a turn in favour ! 
of the Mardthds. Fida-ud-din fled the country, Rangoji captured - 
Petl4d, and Khanderav Gdikw4r established the rights of his 
brother to share in the city of Ahmedabad. In 1744, Jav4n Mard 
Kh4n, who, after Momin Khdn’s death, had become the most powerful 
noble in Gujar4t and had refused to acknowledge Muftakhir Khdn 
as viceroy, endeavoured to face the Marathds. He called to his 
assistance Abdul Aziz Khdn, the chief of Junnar, who entered 
Gujardt with Fatehydb Khdn, commander of the fort of Mulher, and 
Rustamrav Mardtha, but Devdji Tdkapir fell upon their army not 
far from Surat, and put it to rout, and Abdul Aziz was overtaken 
in his flight from the field of battle and killed.^ Fakr-nd-daulah 
was next appointed viceroy, but was defeated and captured by 
J avdn Hard Khdn, who had at this time made terms with Rangoji, 
in Damdji’s absence, and who was assisted by him and Devdji 
Tdkdpir. Bihanderav Gdikwdr shortly after disgraced Rangoji, 
and put in his place Trimbakrdv Pandit, who soon began to 
intrigue with Fakr-ud-daulah. Damaji, to put an end to the 
dissensions which ensued and threatened to ruin his interests, 
returned to Gujardt, and in order to dissolve such a disastrous 
alliance as that between his brother and Fakr-ud-daulah, gave up 
to Khanderdv Gdikwdr the fort of Borsad and the districts of i 
Nadiad and Borsad, while he himself continued to give assistance ^ 
to the family of his old ally, Monun Khdn.* In 1747, however. 


» k the battle oi Kim Ktthodra (Anklesvar), and it k aUeced that on thk 
eoeanon fiam^i -was confirmed in the title of Samsher bahodur ™ 

Ikt f *33) difiers’somewhat from thk. 
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Kangoji quarrelled with Javan Mard Khdn and sided with Fakr- 
ud-daulah who was joined by some other people of eminence. He 
also entered into a contest with Khanderav GAikwdr and captured 
his fort of Borsad, where he was himself subsequently besieged by 
the Gdikw^r brothers and taken prisoner. 

It has been mentioned that Piltiji, after betraying Rustam Ali and 
aiding Hamid Khan and BAnde in the campaign which ended in 
that person’s death, took Baroda from his widow. He failed at the 
time to turn Rustam All’s son Sohr^b Khan out of Surat,^ and the 
Nawdb with his Faujdar Sind Vdlah long fought on even terms 
with the G^ikwd.r and perhaps recovered from him territories 
worth six or seven Mkhs, till at last the latter made terms with 
Tegbakht Khan a person who, with the aid of his brother Mulla 
Muhammad Ali, a rich banker, and that of the commander of the fort 
of Surat, had aspired in 1729 to become governor in Sohrab Khdn’s 
place. Subsequently, Sohrab Khan bought the assistance of the 
Mulla by allowing him to build a fort at the entrance of the harbour, 
but in 1732 the Mulla turned Sohrdb Khdn out of the city, when 
Tegbakht Khdn became governor. In 1734 Tegbakht Kh4n 
treacherously seized and murdered the Mulla, and thus acquired 
the whole authority, in the maintenance of which he received the 
assistance of Damdji, who held the Surat pargana on payment of 
Rs. 2,36,000, besides amals which with deductions brought the 
Naw4b a yearly income of Rs. 1,09,992. 

Tegbakht Kh4n,® Hakim of Surat, died in 1746, and two years 
after, a brother of the Nizdm’s agent called Sayad Midh Achind 
persuaded the Gdikwdr to aid him in expelling the Hakim’s brother, 
Safdar Muhammad KhAn, with the promise of paying the Gaikwdr 
one-third of the revenues of Surat.® Not very long after 
(1750-1751) a revolution occurred, and Safdar Khdn was restored 
to the governorship, while his son Vikar Khdn became killeddr of 
the fort.* The latter had promised to grant Damaji one-half of 
the revenue of the city, but Safdar Khdn refused to grive so much, 
and the grant was reduced to one-third. It may here be added that, 
in 1752, Eaghunathrav the Peshwd’s brother insisted on the Surat 
Nawdb’s paying the Peshwa a share equal’to that granted to the 
GAikwdr; so it was settled that one-third of the revenues should be 
equally divided between the two Mardthds.® In 1758 and 1759 
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and that he acted on this as on other occasions he and his son did, in a manner adverse 
to the welfare of the reigning Gdikw&r. Major Watson adds the Baroda district to 
Khandertlv's acquisitions. 

t Kes. Rec. Bnt it appears that he was only appointed there asDamiji’s depnfy. 

• Bes. Bee. 1, B. B. 106. 

' Major Watson states that, in 1747, Ked4rji G^kw&r demanded of the Sayad three 
Mkhs or a third of the revennes of Surat till that sum bad been paid off, and that 
from this time the toll of two of thf city gates was collected by the Mar4th4s. 

* The authority in the city was divided between the Mutsaddi (Hakim) or civil 

f ovemor who ^ministered the finance, and the military officer who held the 
Ukddri. The two were generally independent of each other, or of other authority 
than that of the Emperor. Briggs’ Cities of Gnjarfchtra, 20. 

* The combined shares of the muMta or custom duties amounted to about 
Bs. 90,000. Dam&ji never ceased interfering with Surat, and in 1768 he designed to 
take the town or to establish in it bis partizan Ali Haviz Ebin as successor of Safdar 
Khlin, who had just died, probably by p<nson. 
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changes took place, which, without lessening by a great deal the! 
Gaikwdr’s share in the city, admitted a fresh partner. Safdar^ 
Khan died, and the Sayad managed once again to become 
governor by expelling with the approval of the Peshwa the late i.- 
Nawab’s son, who was supported by the GdikwAr. The third share • 
of the customs was now divided between three powers, the English 
getting their portion of the spoil, as well as the charge of the mari- - 
time protection of the westem seas hitherto entrusted to the Sayad of 
Janjira and the possession of the fort. But as both the Gaikwdr and J 
the Peshwa continued to retain their chauthids or agents at Surat, it t- 
may be imagined that the unfortunate townspeople and traders _p 
suffered grievously from the continual jealousies and squabbles of^ 
their different masters, whose interests on a vast number of points^ 
were continually clashing. 

In ITl-O,! Damaji GaikwAr, anxious as usual to throw his weight: 
on the aide of any party opposed to the Peshwa, took advantage 
of the intrigues which preceded and followed the death of the pooiti 
Raja Shahu to support the pretensions of the RAja of KolhApur,; 
Sambhaji, who was put forward by the Rdni Sakvarbai or Savitribai, 
a bitter enemy to Baldji Peshwa. In 1750, he refused to proceed to , 
the Deccan on the summons of the Peshwa to do duty there as the 
representative of the imbecile Yashvantr^v Ddbh&de, hut he could 
not stay the formation of the great coalition, which virtually made .. 
Balaji the head of the Maratha nation and Poona the capital of the 
confederate states. 
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In 1751, the Peshwa demanded of Tashvantrav Dabbade one-half 
of Gujarat, and the demand was refused by Damaji. The same year 
the latter was called upon by Tardbai to rescue the Rdja of SdtarA 
and all Maharashtra from the power of the Brahmans and he ?j, 
hastened to respond to the call. 

Daradji left Songad with his army of 15^000 inen and rapidly | 
marched down the Sdlpi pass, attacked and finally defeated the * 
much stronger force which met him at Nimb under the command ^ 
of Trimbakpant (Ndna Purandhare) and Govindrdv Chitnis,^ ^.nd, J 
then went to Sdtdra to pay his respects to Tdrabdi, who at the 
time had possession of the person of Rdm Rdja. The Peshwa, who 
was away from Poona during these events, hurried from Auranga¬ 
bad to SdtAra in great alarm, but in the meanwhile Trimbak}»nt k 
had a second time attacked the Gujardt troops and forced them 
to retire to Jore Khora where Damdji halted in expectation of rein¬ 
forcements from Gujarat and of aid from the Pratinidhi. In these 
hopes he was disappointed, and he soon found himself hemmed in 
between the Peshwd’s army and the troops of Shankrdjipant, which 
were forming in his rear. Damdji offered to come to terms with 
the Peshwa, and the latter, pretending to consider the matter, 
enticed him into his neighbourhood and suddenly seized his person.; 
fie then called on him to pay up all the arrears due by the Sendpati,. 
and to cede a large portion of his territory. Damdji represented * 


' Otaatpaff’a MuithAs, 266. 


’ Grant Duff’* Maritbte, 274. 
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ttat he was powerless to do this, as he was merely the mutdlik of 
Ddbhdde. The Peshwa, thereupon, sent private orders to arrrest some 
members of the families of the Gaikwar and of the Dabhdde, 
then residing at Talegaon, and to imprison them in the fort 
of Lohgad, while at a set time he treacherously surrounded 
and plundered the Gdikwar camp. Damaji and his Jcdrbhdri, 
Edmchandra Basvant, were confined in Poona,' Ddmdji’s son 
SayAji was also sent to Mangalvedha but the younger sons, 
Govindrav and Fatesing, remained safe with Tdrab^i at 
Sdtdra. Since the death of Pilaji no such misfortune had befallen 
the Gaikwar family, but, as on that occasion, its members kept a 
brave front and came out of the crisis with credit. The kdrbhdri’s 
cousin, BAlaji Yamaji, assembled the 'pdgds,pathds, and kamdvisddrs, 
and these agreed to place at their head Kedarji Gaikwar. This 
leader, making Songad his head-quarters, acted with great energy. 
At this time perhaps the Gaikwars still retained a share of the 
revenues of Broach and certainly collected a third of the Surat 
dues. Shankraji Keshav Phadke, subha of Vasai (Bassein), invaded 
the Surat atthdvisi and besieged Parnera, but the Gaikwar 
commander of the fort repelled his assault: prompt succour was 
sent from Songad, the hostile army was defeated, and its leader 
fled. Soon after, the GdikwdPs kdrhhdri, Ramchandra Basvant, 
effected his escape from prison and repaired to Poona in disguise. 
Here he intrigued to obtain his master’s release, but, on being 
discovered, he was forced to flee from the capital and to proceed to 
Songad where Khandoji Bdnde assisted him in collecting an army. 
From the day of his escape his unfortunate master was more strictly 
watched and irons were placed on his person. 

After thus capturing Damdji, the Peshwa made great efforts to wrest 
Gujardt from the Moghal and the Gaikwdr party. The task was 
entrusted to his brother Raghundthrav, but it proved to be beyond 
his strength, and Javan Mard Khan took advantage of the occasion to 
increase his power in Kathiawar. The Peshwa, therefore, determined 
to come to terms with his former rival, and Damdji was anxious at 
any cost to obtain his release that he might settle his affairs, which 
had been thrown into confusion, mainly owing to the intrigues of his 
brother Khanderdv. Mortified though he was at the conduct of the 
Peshwa, whom after his treachery he refused, so the story goes, to 
salute except with his left hand, and vexed at the necessity of 
paying during the years of his imprisonment besides his annual 
tribute of 5^ Idkhs, fines and bribes which amounted to 10 lakhs of 
rupees, Damaji accepted the Peshwa’s conditions.^ These were as 
follows : 15 lakhs were fixed as the sum due for arrears, and the half 
of Gujardt and of all future conquests, whether in territory or in 
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' A JlarAtha MS. According to a popular account Dainiji’s first hdrfeftari, or minister, 
was TAkApir and under him was MahAdAii. DamAji did not like him, because he thought 
he had been disrespectfully treated by him in bis youth. He removed him for 
MAdhavrAv NimbAji Vanekar. During his office DroAbAi, being pressed by creditors, 
wpent to BhA^^on and DamAji passed a year and a half there, settling Hie debts. 
Btochandra Basvant succeeded MAdhavrAv. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), VI. Appemdix L 
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kind, was to be ceded. He agreed to maintain 10,000 horse, and to 
assist the Peshwa in time of need; and, as the mutalik of Ddbhdde, 
he once more consented to pay 51 lakhs as tribute, besides an annual 
sum for the support of the Senapati’s establishment. 

From a money point of view Gujardt was almost equally shared 
between the Gdikw^r and the Peshwa.^ The share that fell to the 
former comprised : 

First —In the Amali Mahals, or the country which had been fully 
reduced. 

(1.) In the Surat atlhdvisi districts and dnes worth Es. 7,62,500. 


Parffands, 

Svardjya. 

Moghtdi. 

Total. 

Pargands. 

Svardjya. 

Moghldi. 

Total. 


Rs, 

64,000 

Rs. 

Rs. 

64,000 

NavB&ri. 

Rs. 

15,000 

Rs. 

2000 

Rs. 

17,000 

M&Qdvi. 

30,500 


30,500 

Gandevi. 

46,500 

18,500 

66,000 

Tadkesbrar 

6500 


6500 

44,001P 

Besanptir. 

12,000 

"mo 

12,000 

K&mrej. 

30,000 

14,000 

Mohe . 

36,000 

41,'‘UO 

Cbor&si ... 

1,05,000 

32,500 

1,37,600 

Ao&va) . 

3000 


3000 

Bnle-xvar. 

60,000 

25,000 

86,01)0 

Khandol. 

3000 


8000 

Eadod . 

600 

600 

Paneb Mab&Is ... 

6000 


6000 

Tembe ... 


600 

500 

Mbasrat. 

3000 


3U00 

Telidi . 

MaroU . 

66,500 

40,000 

6000 

2600 

72,500 

42,600 

B6Jpipla (compri- 
slug 5 districts). 

70,000 


70,000 

Galba . 

60,000 

9000 

60,000 

Total ... 

6,47,500 

1,15,000 

7,62,600 


( 2 .) 


In customs from five districts {Pannh Mahals) 
north of the Tdpti ... 

In customs from Viori 


(3.) 


Total ... 

In the districts to the north of the Rewa and 
south of the Mahi, including customs— 
Baroda 
Broach 
Koral Bandar 


Vaghore 

Sankheda 


Total 


(4.) 


In the loyal districts {Rdsti Mahals) north of 
the Mahi— 

The Daskroi pargana and haveli of Ahmed- 
abad, exclusive of half the city 
Half Petldd, including the thdna 
Dholka ... ... I.. 

Matar 
Nadidd 


Rs. 

33,000 

12,000 I 

—- s 




45,000 -0_ 

U 


5,00,000 

2,25,000 

40,000 

25,000 

25,000 


8,15,000 




1 , 00,000 
3,00,000 
2,50,000 
60,000 
75,000 


Mahudha, including IJmreth... 

75,000 ■ 

Total 

... 8,50,000 

Grand Total 

... 24,72,500 


* la » laicf note the Peahw&’e half share is given that the whole partition may -, 
b0 imdentood'"-' 

(a) Of the Sniat attMvm ; Einsot, Anklesvar, Olptd, Sarhhon, Snpa, 
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Thus the settled or already conquered portion of GujarAt was 
evenly divided between the Peshwa and the G^ikwar^ though, later 
on, the former asserted that his share was notin any way equal to that 
of the Gaikwar and consequently insisted on the cession of certain 
districts. But it is curious to observe that this was probably the 
case because the Gaikwar knew more of Gujarat than the Peshwd,’3 
officers did, and because the former was assisted, it is said, by the 
advice of the dendis of Gujard,t who were still partial to his cause. 
It remains but to state that in addition to his half share of the 
settled districts, the Gdikwd,r obtained for the maintenance of hia 
family districts worth Es. 3,00,500 in the Surat atthdvisi. They 
were as follows: 


Pargands. 

Soardjya. 

Moghldi. 

Total. 

Pargands. 

Svarajya. 

Mogklii. 

Total. 

’ 

Rg. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Viori . 

11,000 


11,000 

Chikhli . 

61,5iX) 

16,500 

67,000 

Tembe . 

31,000 

9000 

40,000 

VonivAr. 

11,000 


11 0*0 

Kadod . 

29.001) 

1000 

30,0t*0 

Dh&mori. 

8000 


8000 

Hota . 

9000 

1000 

10,000 

Variiv . 

16,51*0 

8500 

2.5,000 

K&se 

3500 


3500 

8inor 

65.000 


86,000 

Bauir . 

10,000 


10,000 

Titakvfida 

6000 


5000 





Total ... 

1 

2,65,500 

36,000 

3,00,.500 


The remaining portion of Tembe and Kadod had fallen to the 
Gaikwdr in the partition. The two districts of Sinor and Tilakvada 
are between the Narbada and the Mahi. 

Secondly. — In the Jortalabi Mahals or hitherto unsubdued 
districts the Gaikwar was to obtain half the city of Surat, half 
that of Ahmedabad, the pargands of Kapadvanj, Bahaphel, 
Dharasan, Ahmednagar, Chhdla, Vidura, and Kadi, and of the Bdbi 
territories Kheralu, Vijapur, Rddhanpur and Samajpur. With 
reference to the Babi territories we have just read that, owing to the 
difficulty found in taking Ahmedabad, a promise was made to Javdn 
Mard that he should retain his possessions. Nevertheless we shall 
find that, after the great Mardtha defeat at Pdnipat, the Musalmdns 
of Gujardt tried to shake off theGdikwdr and the Peshwa but failed. 
Thereupon Damdji took all the Bdbi territories except Rddhanpur 
and Sami It was then agreed that he should keep those above- 


Ptechol, Balesvar, Bhutvir, P4mera, Vaspe, Bohdri, Bdrdoli, Balsdd and j. 
customs. Value I ;;; ; • •; WOO 

(6) Between the Kewa and Mahi Kdnthds ; Dabhoi, Deabora, Jambusar, 

Sdvli, Amod, Bahddaipur .7,15,000 

(e) Korth of the Mahi : toU the Daskroi, Bonbarsad, Dbandhuka, a share 
iu the Cambay customs, Dhamne, Mehmudabad, Viramgdm . 8,50,000 


Total ...24,68,700 

Seventeen villages, worth smn^ya 77,051, moghldi 3867, total Bs. 80,918, were not 
itududed in the partition. 

The word moghUU means,' belonging to the Moghals.’ Moghldi was, accordingly, 
that part of the revenue of a village which was the share of the Moghsl ^veru- 
ment and which the Mardthds did not appropriate. Grants made from this Moghal 
ahiwe of the revenue were also called moghUU. It was originally a charge upon land, 
Mad the grantees used to collect it direct &om the villages. See note on sardeshmvkki, 
thuuOk, and naHgya at pp. 171,173. 
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mentioiied except Samajpur, instead of which he was to have 
Dhamni and Manjpur. To the Peshw'a went Pattan, Vadnagar, 
Visalnagar and Sidhpur, but in the end the Gaikwar got these 
districts also and even pleaded successfully that he need pay no 
revenue for them. 

Thirdly. —Taking a still wider view of the territories to be divided 
in the west of India the Peshwa and the Gaikwar partitioned other 
unsubdued districts. 

The arrangement was that the armies of the Peshwa and the 
Gdikwdr should act conjointly in expelling the Musalmans, and that 
the tribute was to be divided in proportion to the relative number of - 
troops employed by each government. After complete reduction, 
however, the territory was to be equally divided. 

The unsubdued mahdls were : taluhas Mohore and Gohelvad; 
Sorath including Jun£gad with the Mint and 62 mahdls •, tdlukds 
Ismalnagar or Navanagar, Surai Eajvd,da, Kachh Bhuj, Sindhu' 
Sdgar, and Nagarthava, Tatvada Satalpur, Shri Dwarka, and 
Ddnta. 

"In addition to a partition of territory the right to send mulukgiri 
expeditions into Sorath, H4Mr, Gohelvdd and Ktithid,war was more 
particularly divided. The mulukgiri collections reserved for the 
Gtlikwdr were held to be; pargands Morvi and Mdlia worth 
Rs. 43,000 ; Abarona5000j Dharola 17,250 j Badipdne and Jadia 
1625; Bdlambe 1600; Labitpur Lalubpur 1000; Bhanvad and 
Bhdgol 13,500; Dhtinoli and Khadpur 500; Gawhana 500 ; Gola 
650 ; Raval 750 ; Mipani Bandar 675; Barda R^npur 7500 ; Amroli 
30,000; Balser 3000 ; Kansari 4300; Dharali 2000 ; Avbik 7500; 
Daulatabad 500; VirAl and Pattan 20,000 ; Kodindr Muta Bandar , 
12,000; Salja Mai Bandar 10,000; Moha 1000; Khatvdda 200; 
Dhongar 200 ; Dhatarvada 200; Ran Govind 200 ; Malikpur 500; 
Nagsari 1000; Gadia Dhavpdlitana, Mandvi, Satrajgad 32,500; 
Kalian 20,000; Ddmnagar (Chhdbad) 5000; Kothi 2000; Hastdni 
Chauk 4000 ; Buikhe 4400; the half of Junagad 10,000; Dharoni 
30,000; Maneli 15,000; and Rala 5000; the total value being 
Rs. 2,55,300. To the G^ikwdr was also reserved a half share of 
Shri Jagat Dw4rka Bandar, of the city of Junagad, and also of the 
customs of the Kasba, and of Dev Bandar. 

In 1753 took place the great campaign of Damdji, Raghunathrdv, 
and other powerful Mardtha, chiefs, which ended in the fall of 
Ahmedabad. Before that, however, and while Damaji was settling 
his compact, Rdghoba or Daddsaheb (as Raghundthrdv is sometimes 
termed) had taken possession of the Rewaand Mahi Kantha districts, 
and asserted the Peshwd’s rights to a share in Surat, while shortly 
sfter Pdndurang Pandit had made an ineffectual demonstration 
before the capital of Gujardt. The tedious siege now undertaken 
by the coiJederate Marathds and the bold defence of Javdn Mard 
Khdn Babi have been fully related elsewhere.^ The city was fi nal ly 


Javin MardKhdnBibi had- 
life in abort 

1658, fiber EUn Vanzdir m the Chavil being the founderTln about 1716, Jaria 
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surrendered, and the possessions then in the hands of the Bdbis 
were solemnly guaranteed to them by the Mahdraja Holkar, Jaydji 
Sindia, Povar of Dhar, and others. At this time Muhdbat Khdu 
held Jundgad in Kathiawar, Khiin Dau7An KhAn held Kaira, and 
Sardar Muhammad Khan B^ildsinor. Javdn Mard Khan himself 
held in ydy/iir the Panch Mahdls or Pattan, Visnagar, Vadnagar, 
Vijdpur ard Sami, and Riidhanpur with several other districts^ north 
of Ahmedabad, all of which except Sami and Rddhanpur, Damdji, 
as we shall see, took from the Babi family before his death.^ 

Prom this time the Moghal Empire in Gujarat practically came to 
an end and the country was divided between the Peshwa and the 
Gaikwdr according to the terms first settled in 1751-52 and 
elaborated in 1753.^ 

After the campaign of 1753 Damaji levied tribute in theVdtrak 
Kdntha and took Kapadvanj from Sher Kh^n Babi, but neither he 
nor the Peshw&’s agent, Shripatrav, succeeded in keeping the 
Kolis in order. The defence of Ahmedabad was mainly left to 
the Peshwti’s troops, one gate only being retained by Damaji. He 
was soon called upon to give all the assistance he could to the 
Peshwd’s ofScer, Sadashiv Rdmchaudra, in expelling Momin Kh^n, 
the Nawab of Cambay, who had taken sudden possession of the city 
it had cost the Marathas so much trouble to win. The truth was 
that Momin Khan had of late been much annoyed by the newcomers, 
and especially by Shripatrav, and, after retaliating on him by an 
attempt to take Borsad which almost succeeded, he made himself 
master of the capital of Gujarat lay a coup-de-main (1755). A second 
regular siege became necessary, and, after all, the departure of Momin 
IChan was purchased by the Peshwa rather than enforced (1757).* 
It must not be supposed from this sudden act of vigour on the part 
of the Musalmans that these had either the spirit or the means to 
combine in shaking off the Maratha plague. It was the result in 
the Mardthds of eyeless confidence and a rapid spread of power that 
left no leisure to make all acquisitions secure. It exemplified, too, the 
incapacity of the Mardthds in sieging operations. From the moment 
that the Peshwa abandoned his policy of hindering the Gdikwfir, 
the Mardtha rule in Gujartit was not to be disputed. The Nawdb of 
Cambay, a few months after his exit from Ahmedabad, had great 
diflficulty in keeping his authority intact in Cambay itself. Even 
at the moment when the defeat of the Mardtha nation at F^nipat 
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Hard Khin BAbi became Fauzdir of Bidhanpur and eome time after obtained from the 
Moghal viceroy the jdghir of B^dhanpur, Sami, Manjpor, llJiar&d, Tharvira, and 
Varoi. 

* Such as Manjpur, Thardd, Kher41n, Tharvira. 

’ The B^ja of Idar, Biising, at the time of the taking of Ahmedabad, seems to 
have surrendered to ^ighun^thr&v Parantij, Vijipar, half of Modisa, half of Bayar, 
and half of Harsol. 

’ In about 1753 the Gaikw^r’s multJcgiri force begmi intermittently to collect 
ghUddna tribute from the Mehvisi ThikurAts, regulating his demands not by the 
wealth of each little power, Wt by the greater or less capacity of each chief to resist 
impositions. 

* For a full account of this second siege see Watson’s History of Gujarat, 145-147« 
ABusions are frequently made to it in M^tha MSS. 
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pressed most severely upon him, the Gdikwdr was able to deprive: ■ 
Javdn Mard Khan of almost all he had. : 

Damaji Gaibwar was one of the many great Maratha chiefs who 
joined Sadashivrav Bhau’s army when it marched towards Delhi to 
fight Ahmed Shdh Abdtili. The fate of the vast host need not be told 
here. It is enough to record that in the last great struggle which 
took place on the plain of Pdnipat, Damaji’s horse was in the * 
immediate rear of Ibrahim Khdn Gardi’s cavalry. It was his duty *; 
to protect the cannon placed in front of the line. Later on, Damaji 
and Ibrahim Khd.n fell on the Rohilas who were stationed on the j 
right wing of the enemy with such fury and success that they left ; 
8000 of them dead on the field. But, still later in the day, fortune 
changed sides, and the Gdikwd.r escaping death, left the battle field 
after Malharrav Holkar had abandoned the contest. 


Damaji, after his honourable and fortunate return to Gujardt, 
crushed with undiminished vigour the combined efforts of the : 
Musalmdn rulers in Gujardt, who had hoped to win something by ? 
the great disaster which had befallen the Marathfis. He assisted 
the Peshwa’s agent in punishing Momin Khdn and set about his 
conquests over the Babi family. For two years he made Visnagar 
his head-quarters and captured the fort of Kaira. He afterwards 
moved to Pattan, Javdn Mard’s chief town, and made of the 
ancient Auhilavdda (Pattan) his capital in the place of Songad, 
Between the years 1763 and 1766 Damaji dispossessed the children, 
of Kamil-ud-din of Pattan, Visnagar, Vadnagar, Kherilu, Vijfipur^ 
and of all their other territories, saving only the old Bhbi inheritance :,, 
of Sami and Eadhanpur.* > 

It does not enter into the scope of this sketch to detail the steps 
by which Damdji now added very considerably to his power and 
revenue by conquests in the Kathiawdr Peninsula. pi 

He also made many campaigns against the Ed.ja of Idar whom he ‘ 
reduced to the status of a tributary. In 1728, just before he took up ;; 
the Viceroy’s post in Ahmedabad, Abhaysing of Jodhpur had made | 
over to his two younger brothers, Anandsing and Rd,ising, the little | 
independent country of Idar. These two chiefs, though they had j. 
frequently fought pretty successfully against Javfin Mard Khdn |' 
and once with fiolkar’s aid given him a good beating, were quite f 
willing to' aid him against the Gaikwar. Raising with aU the 
disposable forces of Idar, proceeded to Borsad, where he was 
surrounded by the Marfithds and his force placed in great jeopardy, fe 
Meanwhile Anandsing was attacked in Idar itself by some of his f 
own subjects, the Rehv^ir Rajputs, whom he had in some way p 
injured, and scorning to yield to them was killed. Raising ^ 
only managed to get out of the trap into which he had fallen at. - 
Borsad by the aid of a Hindustani chief in Dam^iji’s camp, named ; 
Sajjansing, but his army was destroyed. This occurred in about' 
1752. His subsequent concession of territory and tender o»’ 
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allegiance to Ragliundthrd,v after the fall of Ahmedabad have 
been noticed. Later on, perhaps the complete annexation of the 
Idar country by the Gaikwar was only prevented by the jealous 
interposition of the Peshwa. 

Damaji also re-imposed on Ed,jpipla the tribute long ago levied 
on that country by the Emperor Akbar, a tribute which had for 
many years been either moat irregularly paid or not paid at all. 
After one campaign he wrested from Rajpipla the cession of the 
half of four districts, Nandod, Bhdlod, Variti, and GovAli; at 
which time he also seized Rund and some other villages. From 
1764 to 1780, it may here be stated in continuation of the history 
of the Gaikwdr’s relations with Rajpipla, that a yearly tribute of 
Rs. 40,000 was exacted. Fatesing Gaikwd,r raised the imposition 
to Rs. 49,000 at which sum it remained till 1785. Ajabsing, 
an imbecile prince, then succeeded to power, and the Gaikwar 
government increased its exactions. They became heavier and 
heavier, especially during Manaji Gdikwtir’s short reign and in 
1805, till in 1813 the ruined state came wholly under the 
management of the Gaikwar and the revenue was collected by 
his officers, a cruel, rapacious, and extortionate crew. Rdmsing 
succeeded Ajabsing, who had to resign the rule to his son 
Prat^lpsing, But Ramsing’s blind brother, Narsing, proved this 
boy to be illegitimate and obtained leave from the Gaikwar and 
British that his own son Verisalji should be proclaimed Rdja. The 
Gdikwar had taken advantage of these family quarrels to wring still 
more money out of the unfortunate country. In 1821 the British 
interfered, fixed the tribute at Rs. 65,001 and appointed a receiver 
of the money. Nevertheless a balance of Rs. 3,23,973 was 
established as being due from Rajpipla to the Baroda state, while 
other large sums were owing to the farmer Mairdl Ndr^yanbhdu, 
with whose name should be associated (as a reproach) that of the 
more rapacious Bachha Jamadar. The debt was cleared off by 
1837-38. In 1852 a series of disputes between the two states was 
brought to a close by the transfer to the Gaikwfir of certain villages, 
while the right to collect certain customs was conceded to Rajpipla 
on an annual payment of Rs. 13,351. The story of Rdjpipla has 
been briefly given from the beginning to the end, that it may be 
seen how Damfiji’s encroachments were carried on by his successors 
till the whole process was stopped by the interposition of the 
British, when arbitration took the place of gradual absorption. 
As a rule, the fate of the small states in the neighbourhood of the 
Gdikwtlr has been described in other Gazetteers, though some slight 
mention will be made of them and of KdthiAwar in thus work. 

To return from this digression to the account of Damaji’s attempts 
to shake off the PeshwA’s supremacy. The disaster at P5,nipat was, 
as is well known, shortly followed by the death of the Peshwa 
Bdldji, when the rule passed to the youthful Mddhavrdv, who soon 
found himself thwarted by his own ambitions uncle RaghundthrAv. 
Damdji, after the partition of Gujarat, had up to this time for the 
most part abstained from any scheme to injure the Peshwa, to 
whom, however, it is doubtful whether he remitted tribute with any 
regularity. Now he entered into a close alliance with Raghundthr&v, 
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and, for many years to come, the fortunes of the G-dikwdr house 
■were to he bound up with those of this man and of his son, who 
brought almost as great misfortunes on their allies, as they themselves 
were ■wicked and unfortunate. 

It is interesting to note that in one of the vigorous campaigns 
the young Peshwa waged against Nizdm Ali, Damaji accompanied 
Eaghund,thrav, and in the battle of Tdndulja (Kalnsbon 1763) on 
the Godavari, one of his troopers cut down the prime minister, 
B^ja Pratdpvant, and the Gaikwdrs would have it that for this 
victory Dam^iji obtained from the Baja of Sdtara a khiJdt and the 
title of Sena khds khel. 

In the battle of Ghodnadi Damaji greatly contributed to 
Eaghundthrdv’s victory over the Peshwa’s troops, headed by 
Gopiilr^iv Patvardhan and Bhosla. During the next few years his 
alliance ■with Baghundthrttv became still more pronounced and 
called on him the vengeance of the able young ruler, Madhdvrdv. • 

Though the passage is an obscure one, let ns endeavour to point 
to one result of this alliance between the Gaikwdr and the 
discontented member of the Peshwa family. Let it be noticed that 
Mr. Elphinstone states that, in the year after the battle of Pdnipat 
Damdji assisted Baghnndthrav against his nephew, and through his 
assistance got the title of Sena khds khel and a sanad for his share 
of Gujarat. Soon after this he appears to have bestowed, on 
Baghundthrdv, Teladi jand five other districts, and, according toj 
the pretensions of more modern Gdikwdrs, to have obtained from hi 
the right of reserving to himself the whole of any future conquests 
he might make.^ It is possible that Baldji Bajirav may have made 
some arrangement whereby these six districts were to be ceded to him 
and the Gaikwdr exempted from parting with any future conquests. 
However that may be, the young Peshwa M4dhavrdv, irritated 
with Damdji, asserted that the original partition of Gujardt had not 
been a fair one and that the follo^wing districts should be ceded 
outright to the Peshwa, the very ones whidi had been made over to 
Baghunathrdv for a consideration: 


■> 


K 

kr 


Pargintdg. 

Svarctjya. 

Moghldi. 

Total. 

TrtWI . 

ICaroli . 

Gftlhft . 

Besaapmr ... 

Kobe . 

TAgbore . 

Total ... 

iliiil 

Bs. 

6000 

2500 

9000 

Rs. 

72,600 

42,500 

69.000 

12,000 

41,000 

26,000 

2,29^ 

23,500 

3,63,000 


The districts were at this time, however, computed to be worth j 
Es. 2,54,000 and, after the third great struggle between the Peshwa jj 
and the Gaikwdr, they were restored to him on condition of 
peyiitg an additional tribute of Be. 2,54,000. 




> ISwt* w axtaot araeaioraDdain in the hendwritiiw of BMhnMlthHiv 
«B wreogeiwt wgnad by B4jir4v, in wWoh TeBdi and the five other Siiitriote « 
w e ten m e a ♦daWcti my dnge to be Ukan fawn the CKfikwitr ’ ^7 
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It is most probable tbat in his claim to return tbe wbole of all future 
conquests Damd.]! was making special reference to tbe Bdbi mahdls. 
If so, here should be inserted tbat in 1749 (H. 1163) a sanad was 
granted to Damdji by the Peshwa, bestowing on him as saranjam 
the nine districts of Kamal-ud-din Babi, of which mention has been 
made in the ‘ Partition.’ In later times the Peshwd,s frequently 
tried to obtain tribute for this territory from the Gaikwar, or a 
portion of the districts for themselves. But, though on one occasion 
the Gdikwdr paid one Idkh and on another Rs. 21,000 for the 
BAbi mahdls, he successfully resisted all further attempts in this 
direction, basing his resistance on this sanad which is connected 
with the arrangements here hinted at as having been made between 
Damaji, Raghundthrav, and Mddhavr4v. 

Mddhavrdv Peshwa had, we have said, taken increasing umbrage 
at the now open hostility of Damaji, when, in 1768, the fortune of 
war placed both the GaikwAr and Raghundthrdv at his mercy to do 
what he liked with them. The rebellious Raghundthrd,v with upwards 
of 15,000 men was' encamped at Dhodap, a fort in the Chdndor 
range, and with him was a force sent by DamAji and commanded 
by DamAji’s son, Govindrav, when he was suddenly surrounded and 
defeated by the Peshwa in person, who took him and GovindrAv 
prisoners. The latter was conveyed to Poona, where he remained a 
prisoner at large to the day of his father’s death. 

Again onerous terms were exacted of the Gaikwdr. The six ceded 
mahdls were indeed restored, except that of them there were still 
held back, for Darbar kharch, Sattargdm pargana and the three 
villages of Dabhoi, Pasre and IJmran. But instead of Mkhs he 
was held bound to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,79,000. His arrears 
for three years were computed at 15| Mkhs, and he was fined for 
his non-attendance, that is, his rebellion in 1768, the sum of 25J or 
23i lakhs.i 

The sum of 41 Idkhs (or 39 Mkhs) was to be paid in instalments 
of 5J lakhs a year. Damdji was also held bound to satisfy the claims 
of the D^bhAde family and of Khanderdv Gdikwar, and to keep 
strictly to his agreements concerning the sharing of the customs of 
Surat and Ahmedabad. Finally, it was agreed that the G^kwdr 
should supply the Peshwa with 3000, or in time of need 4000 horse. 
This appears a falling off, as the Gdikwdr had previously consented 
to supply 10,000 troops, but now the attendance was intended to bo 
regularly enforced. Mr. Blphinstone, when reviewing in 1816 the 
relations of the two states, was doubtful if Damaji ever paid tribute 
before the battle of Dhodap or ever served the Peshwa with a fixed 
number of troops; but after that disaster either punctual payment 
was made, or the arrears were carefully remembered. In short, the 
Giikwdr succumbed. The terms of this treaty were finally ratified, 
not by Damaji, but by Damaji’s sons Fatesing and Govindrdv, 
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* See Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. App. V. Here the larger sum is mentioned. 
Grant DnSgives the smaller sum; in old MarAtha MSS. in the daftar, as well as 
in the translation made by Mr. Elphinstone in 1816 of the engagements between 
Saroda and Poona, the smidler snm u mentioned. 
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who as rivals endeavoured to outbid each other in their attempts to' 
gain the support of the Poona court. For, unfortunately, Damajil 
died! soon after the battle of Dhodap in 1768, and the prosperity of 
the Gdibwdr house came to an end. This able man had proved ‘ 
himself in every way fit to win and hold a kingdom in the midst of 
the great scramble for power made by a number of bold adventurers. ; 
He succeeded also in holding his own against the Peshwa’s party in 
spite of great reverses. But it was particularly unlucky for the 
Gaikwdrs that he died at a time when a severe blow had just been 
struck at them, and that he left behind him several sons to dispute 
the inheritance, of whom the only capable one had no near claim , 
on the gddi. Saydjirav, the eldest son was born to Damaji by a 
second wife Edshibai, the second son Govindrdv was the offspring of 
a first wife Manubai, and besides these two were Pilaji, Manaji, and 
Murdrrdv, the sons of a third wife called Gangdbai. A sixth son i 
Fatesing, who was to play a most important part in history, was 
born to Damaji either by the second, or, less probably, by the third 
wife. 




Govindra'v Ga'ikwa'r, 1768-1771. 

One of the two claimants to the gddi was Saydjirav. He was 
himself an idiot, but he was supported by Fatesing, a shrewd, 
active and intriguing person, led to take this side by the hope that 
he might himself obtain the administration of the State. The othe .. 
claimant was Govindrav, a man of a weak and vacillating characte|L ^^ 
who from the outset took the advice of foolish counsellors, jj 
unfortunate creature destined to be abandoned by every person with 
whom he successively sided, Raghunithrdv, the English, the Poona 
court, Sindia, and his cousin of Kadi. '-t i 

The rival brothers were under the necessity of abiding by thef ; 
arbitration of the Peshwa, who did not lose the opportunity of; 
weakening by dividing the family interests of his late enemy." 
Fatesing, who was in Gujarat at the time of his father’s death,y ; 
promptly secured Baroda, a town he never subsequently abandoned.. ;,;.- 
Govindrav was still a prisoner at large in Poona, and by dealing with' i 
the Darbdr succeeded in persuading the Peshwa to recognize his S' 
title after agreeing to pay nearly 50^ l^khs, that is 25;^ (or 23 J) lakhs 6 
for the rising in 1768, lakhs as the last year’s tribute, 1 lakh for pj 
the new conquests from the Babis, and in addition to these sums, ^, 
20 lakhs and 1 rupee as nazar for the confirmation of his title of j 
Sena hhds khel with 50 thousand rupees for Darbar expenses, besides 
other items.** 

Saya'jira'v (I.) Ga'ikwa'r, 1771-1778. | 

But in 1771 Fatesing, who after strengthening his party at home 


had come up to Poona, won, probably from Ram Shdstri, a revisal ■ 


* DamAji died, it is said, in conseqaence of some injury received -while condnctin^f ?- 

an ezpmriinent in chemistry or rather alchemy. An old man of rWerend aspect who ; 
was, m reality, the emissary of his enemies, induced him during the course of some -k 
Ktperiment to shut himself up in a room where a charcoal fire was burning, the 
eonaequence being that he was asphyxiated. :W 

* On account ofFidraBs. 600 were deducted; a somewhat different acconnt isj* 

given in Aitchison’a Treaties (1876), IV. App. V. -|> 
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of this decision. Saydjir^v was now declared to be Sena Jchds Ichel, 
and Patesing was appointed his mutdlik. Fatesing’s promises 
rivalled his brother’s : the fine was estimated at 21 lakhs, the nazar 
at 20| lakhs and the Darbdr expenses at half a lakh. As the Peshwa 
had promised before to support Govindrdv against his brother 
Sayd.jirdv, so in the present treaty a stipulation was made that 
Patesing was to be supported if Govindrav attempted to disturb 
the state, though he was to get 2 lakhs a year and Padra. Certain 
guaranteed bankers’ debts were to be paid, and the DdbhAde family 
was to be satisfied. It is worthy of notice that in this and other 
similar treaties between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar the latter begs 
constantly to be supported against rival Gdikwars, his cousin the 
Jd.ghirddr of Kadi, importunate creditors, and disaffected subjects. 

In both the above treaties the future yearly tribute was fixed at 
Rs. 7,79,000 and the service of horse at 3000 or in time of need at 
4000. The yearly personal attendance at Poona of the reigning 
Gdikwdr or of his brother was strictly insisted on, and these were 
no longer the times when a Damaji could absent himself with 
impunity, whenever it did not please him to do the Peshwa service. 

In this manner was the family divided against itself, and, to add 
to its misfortunes, one of its members now began to play on a larger 
scale the baneful part he had long contemplated. It will be 
remembered that Pilaji Gdikwar had two sons, of whom the younger 
was named Khanderav. On him his father had bestowed the 
government of Kadi with the approval of the Senapati, who had 
also bestowed on him the title of Himmat bahddur. Khanderav on 
several occasions attempted to advance himself by intrigues with the 
Musalmdns, and at one crisis wrested from Damaji a grant of the 
fort of Borsad and of the districts of Nadiad and Borsad. He now 
sided with one or other of his nephews, but in the main with 
Fatesing. He thus helped to rend the country by a selfish policy 
which his son afterwards carried out with still greater pertinacity, 
till at length the whole of this little principality was swept into the 
Baroda state by the British. Under these circumstances the Poona 
court would have had little difficulty in dismembering Gnjarit, 
had not the Peshwa family soon after been weakened by family 
dissensions, which left room for the interference of the British who 
themselves were for a time less than ordinarily successful owing to 
the squabbles of their two Governments at Calcutta and Bombay. 

Fatesing to all appearance gratified with the treatment he had 
received at Poona obtained leave to withdraw his contingent of 
horse from that place to Baroda,^ alleging that he wished to be in a 
position to control his brother. But his real policy was one of 
distrust towards the Poona Court, and on his return he made 
proposals to Mr. Price, Chief of Surat, for an offensive and defensive 
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‘ Instead of military service he agreed to pay every year 6| likhs. This sum 
subsequently came to be considered eis a fixed charge, and the yearly demand of the 
Peshwa accordingly amounted to Es. 14,54,000, whenever the troops were not 
called out for foreign service. Fatesing did not pay the money compensation willingly, 
for the expression used in the Baroda Records is ‘ Saydjiriv GAikw4r being 
intimidated by a threat of the FeshwA’s, that he would coiner the chieftainship on 
GovindrAv, screed, Jtc.’ 
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alliance with the Honorable CompanyBapnji, his agent, after 
stating that his master when at Poona met with such treatment as 
obliged him to leave it suddenly, ' is much incensed thereat having 
had two pistols fired at him.’ Again, alluding to Damdji’s visit to 
Poona where he was detained, he said, three years, ’ till he gave up 
half of the Surat pargana to the Brd,hmans,’ he informed Mr. Price 
that Fatesing intended to withhold his tribute; and, if the English 
would aid him with 1000 sepoys, 300 Europeans and 20 guns. Fate- 
sing would grant the Honorable Company ‘ the share the Brahmans 
received on account of the Surat pargana, and would at a later time 
surrender to them his share of the chauth of Surat.’ These terms, 
eight years later, formed the bases of the treaty of Baroda, but as yet 
the Bombay Government had the wisdom to refuse the bait which was 
to draw them into a war with which they had no concern. 

The Bombay Government, in consequence of the refusal of the 
Nawab of Broach to recognize certain duties which he owed to the 
Government of Surat, sent a force to Broach just before the rains 
of 1771 to enforce its demands. The expedition failed, but the 
following year a fresh one was planned. The Nawab came to 
Bombay with the expressed intention of procuring a cessation 
of hostilities, but in reality influenced by a desire to gain time 
to cement an alliance with the Gdikwar. At Bombay a treaty was 
proposed, but the Nawdb, disappointed with its terms, so conducted 
himself as to bring down on Broach the projected expedition, and 
the town was taken by assault on the 18th of November 1772. This 
led to a treaty between Fatesing as Eegent and the Bombay 
Government for a mutual participation in the revenues of the 
conquered districts. A short time before this. Fatesing had 
approached the city with troops and was desirous of taking it in 
order to form of it his head-quarters in his contest with GovindiAv. 
On the 12th of January 1773 he offered to give the British 6 
per annum for Broach, and to transfer to them a yearly sum of 
Es. 60,000 from his share in the revenues of Surat, but the propo^ 
was rejected and he was aDowed simply that share of the revenue 
the Nawdb had been in the habit of paying him.^ Nor were his 
subsequent claims to share in the management of Broach allowed. 
The claims of the 64ikwar were of very recent origin, for they had 
been made either in 1744 after the defeat of Aziz Khdn’s army at 
Anklesvar, or in 1753 when the combined forces of the Peshwa 
and the Gdikwir were moving on Surat, but no payment had actually 
been made till shortly before the capture of the city by the British.* 


" Lrat there should bo any surprise at the Gdikwdr’s intriguing with the British 
apinst the Feshwa, let us b^r w nund what Mr. Elphinstone wrote when 
CWi^oner after Bijirtv s fall. ‘ The G4ikw4r was (froi of old) oppressed and 
if ® ^“federate. He joined the first power that appeared 

^^st the Marithis, m this part of India, and has adhered to Ida aUiance te the 

' Aitchison’s IVeaties (1876), IV. 176. 

?«?jdent at Baroda, rives a somewhat different account wortt 
4«riton^ FiUn Grikwir, when he subdued the districts round, could not t^e 

* But^iOTS to have a share of the customs, he 
WurawOTrf s^ ri the distncts for a two-fifth share. He endeavoured in vain to do 
more. Bamiji made a boM attempt to get Broach, when it was heldri ydgWr by^ 
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Fatesing and Govindrdv were thus left for some time to fight out 
their quarrel by themselveSj and at one period when the former made 
a fresh application to the British he was reduced to considerable 
distress, as his uncle Khanderav, the jdghirddr of Nadiad, deserted 
him to join his brother’s cause. In the meanwhile great events had 
been passing in Poona. Madhavrav’s death in November 1772 was 
followed the next year by the murder of his brother NArayanrav. 
Raghunathrav seized the gddi and subsequently refused to surrender 
it in favour of the posthumous son of the late Peshwa, Madhavrav 
the younger, whose claims were supported by a strong coalition of 
ministers. Before this and towards the end of 1773 Raghunathrav, 
while at Kalburga planning an invasion into the Karndtak and as yet 
undisputed Peshwa, for the child was not born, reversed the decision 
made in favour of SayAjirdv and recognized his old ally Govindrav 
as 8ena hhds khel. Govindrav had attended on Raghundthrav, 
in person to obtain from him this support to his claims, but he now 
returned to Gujardt with fresh hopes of ejecting Fatesing, and 
there is a letter extant in which he describes to the Peshwa his 
capture of Songad. 

When the rupture came between Eaghunathrdv and the coalition 
of the regent Gangabai, Sakhdram Bapu and Ntoa Fadnavis, it 
was at first rumoured that the Gaikwar brothers would combine to 
support RaghundthrAv. But there was no truth in the report, 
for, when this prince, deserted by Sindia and Holkar and pursued 
by the Ministerial army, reached Baroda on the 3rd of January 1775 
with a small army, he found Govindrdv and his uncle the Jaghirdar 
besieging Fatesing in Baroda. Govindrav had already entered 
into communication with the British with a view to gain their 
support in the coming war, for DaulatrAv Sindia had withdrawn 
his promised assistance and the Poona ministry had sent Fatesing a 
body of cavalry which was rapidly approaching, so that the capture 
of Baroda in the early days of the campaign would have been all in 
all to him. RaghundthrW’s anxiety to gain the assistance of the 
Honorable Company’s arms was quite as great. But it was not till 
the 6th of March 1775, that the Bombay Government, dazzled with 
the hope of acquiring Bassein,. Sdlsette, and the districts round 
Surat, concluded through Mr. Robert Gambier the Surat Treaty.^ 
By the Vlth Article Raghun^thrdv engaged himself ‘ to procure from 
the GAikw&r a grant to the Company for ever of his share in the 
revenues of the town and pargana of Broach.’ 

Though the Bombay Government did not sign the treaty till 
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Emparor’s servant, Asaf JAh. He besieg^ it for three months during which the widls 
weredefencM by Nek Alajn Khhn. Finally the Narbada overflowed and swept 
away Damdji’s batteries. The attack would, however, have been renewed if 
JAh had not come to terms and admitted DamAji to a participation of three-fifths of 
the revenues «rad customs of Broach, and half the revmmes of Jambnsar and Amod. 
In the partition of Gnjiwi^ Broach and Koral fell to the GaikwAr, Nauziz KhAn, the 
son of Nek Alam, laid waste the PeahwA’s dominions, and is said to have killed Sale 
EhAn rad Kale BlhAn who were connected with the English Government. Hence the 
reduction of the place, when the GAikwAr kept his three-fifth share of the city andh 
pargana till Col. Upton’s treaty. Captain Camac estimated the revenue of Broach Ml 
this time to be nearly 9 lAkhs; Mr. ^nhinstoiie only 6 lAkhs. 

' Aitchison’s Treaties (1S76), V, No. 5. 
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March, Col. Keating had been sent with a small force to Surat 
February. On the 17th of that month Haripant Phadke, joined by 
body of troops belonging to Sindia and Holkar, forced Raghundthrdv:> 
and Govindrav to raise the siege of Baroda. He and Fatesing then j 
followed their retreating forces, and one day, when Raghunathrav 
was encamped at Vasad on the plains of Ar^s by the Mahi river at 
a little distance from Govindrav^s troops, they crossed the river 
simultaneously at three several points, fell on the flank and front of 
Raghunathrav’s camp, took him quite by surprise, and routed his 
army with loss. The skilful way in which the Ministerial Army had 
been led was ascribed to the local knowledge and able generalship of / 
Fatesing, whose reputation and prospects rose accordingly. But \ 
such a fear fell on Raghundthrav’s army as it never recovered from | 
during the remainder of the campaign. He himself fled to Cambay . 
and thence to Surat, but Govindrdv and Khanderdv retired to 
the stronghold of Kapadvanj which belonged to the latter of the 
two chiefs. From this place they were quite able to beat off an 
attack;of their pursuers, but Fatesing, in all matters prompt and 
skilful, kept on civil terms with the British and busied himself with i 
reducing the country round Nadiad in his uncle’s jdghir, and at this - 
time he entirely deprived him of this district*. 

Colonel Keating' joinedRaghunathrdv’s fugitive army near Cambay 
on the 7th of April 1775, and Govindrdv also attended him with 800 : 
foot and a few horse. But Khanderdv Gaikwdr, the Jaghirddr, now }_, 
went over to Fatesing, whose force united to that of the Ministerial k 
army under Haripant amounted to about 25,000 men, of whom 5000 
were infantry. 

The allied army under Raghunathrav and Colonel Keating 
started from Danaj on the 23rd of April, but on the 3rd of May it g 
was not more than thirty miles from Cambay at a place called Matar.j,^* 
Two desultory attacks were made upon it by the enemy on the banks}?^^ 
of the Sabarmati and at the village of Hovamli; a third of the same^ ? 
slight description took place two days later on the Vdtrak, when the^. i'^ 
enemy retreated on Kaira in the neighbourhood of which town a more1 
serious engagement occurred, in which the enemy lost some 1200 men. ^ 
At this time their army was believed to comprise 10,000 cavalry and i 
14 guns served by a Frenchman. After abandoning Kaira the enemy * 
marched slowly through a deserted and pillaged country to Kamtal W' 
and Haidarabad, when they swiftly turned round and made an > 
attempt to throw Raghundthrav’s troops into disorder, but they were f 
instantly driven back by the fire of the British guns. In fact the 
campaign was of the same tedious nature all through; the troops ; 
belonging to Raghun4thr4v and Govindrdv, badly paid and equipped, f 
without discipline or cohesion, had been thoroughly awed by their first 4- 
defeat at Ards, and did not dare to act independently of their allies, ? 
The Ministerial army moved with great rapidity, attacked and! .fi 
retreated when they pleased, and, keeping on the skirts of theh 
opponents, harassed them with charges of cavalry, but could make 
no permanent impression, as the service of the British artillery kept 4 


“t- 


* A virid descriptioa if given of the campaign in Forbee’ Oriental Memoir*, L 
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them off. The British infantry and guns always succeeded in beating 
off the enemy and sometimes in throwing them into confusion ; but 
this advantage could not be followed up, as their allies never acquired 
sufficient boldness to act on the offensive with their cavalry. Besides, 
not only had the British no horse of their own, but at this stage of 
their history they had not learnt to despise the enemy and to make 
those apparently rash attacks which were subsequently almost always 
successful. So the season wore away j and at length Raghundthr^v 
abandoned his intention of remaining in Gujarat near Ahmedabad in 
order to move on Poona, before the rains set in, as Colonel Keating 
advised him to do. On the 8th of May Nadiad, Khander^v’s capital, 
was mulcted of Rs. 40,000 by Raghundthrdv, but a whole week was 
lost in collecting the money; nor is the event noteworthy except for 
the wholesale self-immolation, trdga, of the Bhats and the sacrifice by 
the Brahmans of two old women of their caste, tragedies which were 
performed in the hope of averting the indignity of a fine. On the 
14th of May the army left Nadiad for the Mahi, on the 17th it reached 
N4p4d, and on the following day took place the battle of Aras. In 
an unsupported attempt to capture two of the enemy^s guns two 
detachments of British troops under Captains Myers and Serle got 
cut off from the main force and hemmed in between the high hedges 
and narrow roads so common in Gujardt. Fiercely attacked on all 
sides, the British soldiers held their ground till a retreat was com¬ 
menced under a mistake as to the order given. The retreat became 
a flight when the men reached a milk-bush hedge through which they 
endeavoured in vain to force their way. At length when the officers 
and most of the men had been cut down, the British line advanced, 
drove off the enemy with grape shot and shell, and finally secured a 
dearly purchased victory. Raghundthrdv and Colonel Keating 
then moved to Bhetasi and crossed the Mahi by the Fdzilpur ford. 
Going by Padra they crossed the Dhfidhar and reached Broach on the 
25th of May where they deposited their sick. Then came a' check ; 
Raghunathr^Lv’s troops threatened to mutiny as they could get no pay, 
Govindrav’s army refused to march on Poona till he had been placed in 
possession of Baroda, many of the Arabs and Sindhis deserted, till 
at last Raghuni,thrdv determined to remain in Gujarat during the 
rains. On the 8th of June it was resolved to pursue the enemy’s 
troops and to cross the Narbada by the Baba Pi4r4h pass. An attempt 
was here made to surprise Haripant’s camp, but Raghun4thr4v’s 
troops so impeded the march of the British that the enemy’s quarters 
were not reached before daybreak when their troops were discovered 
moving off in great confusion. This was the last act of this foolish 
campaign. Haripant left Gujarat for good, and, amidst the torrents 
of rain which fell in the end of June, the half-drowned British 
troops sought shelter behind the venerable walls of Dabhoi while the 
Marath4s camped at BhiMpur somewhat nearer Baroda. 

Fatesing was now left alone in Baroda, and Govindrav pressed 
Colonel Keating to begin the siege of the place, but he was not a 
match for his brother in diplomacy any more than he had been in the 
field. In July the Colonel and Raghundthrdv threw over their ally 
to treat with the possessor of the capital, and, on the 8th of that 
month, Colonel Keating met Fatesing on the Dhddhar half way 
B 283-25 
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between Dabboi and Baroda, when it was agreed by the latter thafJ, 
he on behalf of his brother Sayajirav should pay Eaghunathrdv 8" ^ 
lakhs a year, furnish him with 3000 horse, and cede to the British 
Government the revenues of the parpano. of Broach agreeably to tho'- 
agreement made between them and the Peshwa, as well as the ' 
fargands of Chikhli, Variav and Koral or one equal in value to f 
Disbora. GovindrAv was to have no claim on his brother, but i 
Raghundthrdv promised him a jdghir of 10 lakhs in the Deccan, and 
Khanderav was to retain his former possessions.^ 

Besides all this. Fatesing was to pay Raghundthrdv 26 Idkhs in 
sixty days, though very possibly he had not such a sum in his 
possession. But Colonel Keating wanted a large portion of this money . 
which was due to him by Raghnnathrdv in order to pay ofE the 
arrears of his troops; and he thoroughly distrusted Fatesing who i 
must now have bitterly repented the practical joke he had played in 
the early part of the campaign upon Mr. Lovibond, when he tricked 
that gentleman into destroying an engagement which he himself had ''' 
signed. So from the British camp in the Mastu Bdgh came daily 
exhortations and threats of bombardment, under pressure of which 
Fatesing by the 30th of August gave up 1014khs, this part payment 
being eked out by equivalents in jewels, elephants, and piece-goods. 

But by this date Colonel Keating received advices that the 
Supreme Government * disapproved of the war as ' unpolitic,^ 
dangerous, unauthorized, and unjust.’ Raghundthrdv’s cause wasfj®* 
to be abandoned, but Colonel Keating contrived to keep the news* 
secret till Fatesing had paid up all that he had engaged to give, - 
except 6 14khs for which he gave a bond payable in two months, ,1 
So when the roads were once more passable after the rains. Colonel; 
Keating and Raghundthrdv left Baroda for Kadod twenty-five miles 

__A TjI . 




east of Surat, and the two Gdikwdrs were once again left to fight out ' -I 
their quarrel alone. Govindrav, whom nothing would satisfy except 
Ahmedabad had never been persuaded by Raghun^,thrdv to give up I 
his claims and now he refused Fatesing’s offer of one-third of the 
Baroda state to which Raghundthrdv offered to add a, jdghir worth 6 
Idkhs. In October he rejected still better terms, and refused to If 
surrender the six pargands he held. In short he lost a good position 
by giving ear to foolish counsels. Desultory skirmishing was||t 
consequently resumed by the two brothers, and their little armies of ^ 1 
from four to five thousand men marched and countermarched in the 
neighbourhood of Baroda. 

In 1776 we hear of a truce for two months and then of Govindrdv’s 
endeavours to injure his brother by machinations from Ahmedabad. 

But what followed is uncertain, till in February 1778 Fatesing 
obtained from the Peshwa, who was much in need of his support, 
great remissions of tribute and of service payment with other most 
iMvantageous terms. He paid up 10^ Idkhs for arrears &c., bribed 
the ministers with a present of one Idkh, and obtained the title of i 
Seaa khds khel while Govindrav was promised a jdghir of 2 laSkha only 


* AitcUson’i Traities (1876) IV., No. LXXVI. 

General in Council, Bengal, to Government of 
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from the Peshwa, and Khanderav was to retain the position he had Chapter VII. 
formerly held.' History. 


Patesing Galkwa'r, 1778-1789. 

Fatesing perhaps entertained thoughts again of joining the 
ministerial party, when his schemes, if he had any as was suspected, 
were brought to an end by the treaty of Purandhar signed on the 1st 
of March 1776. Articles IV. and V. deserve attention, for by them 
the MarAth^s agreed to give up to the Honorable Company for ever 
all rights and titles to their entire share of the city and pargana 
of Broach and a country of 3 Mkhs of rupees near or adjoining 
Broach. The pargands of Chikhli and Koral with the town of 
Varidv, three villages of the pargana of Chordsi and the village 
of Bhatgdm were to continue in the possession of the Honorable 
Company as pledges till the sanads for the country of 3 lakhs 
were made over. The Gdikwar’s government long argued that its 
property (Broach) had been surrendered to the English without its 
consent. But by the Vllth article, 'the country ceded to the 
English by Sayajirdv or Fatesing Gdikwar shall also be restored when 
it is proved by their letters and copies of the sanads, granted by the 
former Peshwds, now in their (the Gaikwdr’s) hands, that they do 
not possess power or authority to make such cessions.' At the 
same time all former treaties were annulled.® This Vllth Article 
was clearly framed by the Poona Darbdr to catch Fatesing in 
a trap.® If he produced sanads showing that the Gdikwdr had 
not the power to make cessions without the Peshwa’s leave, the 
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’ From the extremely easy terms on which Fatesing was recognized by the Peshwa 
we may gather how greatly his alliance was sought by the latter. Only 6 Ukhs were 
to be paid as namr for the title of Sena khds khel, the smallest sum a GAikwAr 
erer paid for his investiture ; and for all arrears a demand for 5 Ukhs only was 
made. On the other hand Fatesing in vain asked for the Odbhkde estate, and for an 
indemnity for the 5 lAkhs of teritory (Broach) ceded by the Peshwa to the British, 
S4vli alone being given to him. In 1779 a somewhat similar engagement was made. 
We find Fatesing making demand for protection against the British and complaining 
of ^vindrdv at Ahmedabad and of Khanderiv who would not pay his dues. 
MWhavrdv had ^t promised Govindriv a jdghir of 5 l&khs, then one of 3 l&khs, and 
it w not till a third engagement was made in 1732 that we gather that Govindriv had 

f one to Poona, when he was promised and Mrhaps got his jdghir and this time the 
Mhwa states ‘ when there is a negotiation tor a treaty with the British, your land 
^roach) will be negotiated for.’ As long as the PeshwA’s party feared that 
Fatesum would join the British, and before he actually did so, he was very lightly 
MsesseiL In return for his services agsunst RagnnAthrAv his tribute and indemnity 
for M^ce of troops were excnsed, and it was settled that as long as the British were 
“* “o indemnite for service of troops was to be demanded, and his tribnte 

was foed at 4 lA^s. It is worth noting, however, that Fatesing never relinquished 
his despite for indemnification for the loss of his share in Broach, and that the Peshwa 
never dem^ that he had a right to expect some return for his loss. SAvli was 
MtuaUy made over to bun, and re^demanded from his successor GovindrAv some years 
it ■ ,®“*t)^e PMhwapromised in 1765 (H. 1179) as indemnity the 5 moAdfeinthe 
AmUMat^ dmsion estimated at lilAkhs,i,e. PAlanpor, Tanmuri, BAlAsinor, Virpur, 
Mprmi^ was not fully kept; Fatesing did not relinquish his demands 
Md noth Manaji and Govindriv renewed them; and the question was never settled, 
teongh It WM argued ov« ^d over again till (after 1814) the PeshwA’s rule came to 
it..*””' j t years previous to the cession of SAvli the Peshwa presented him with 
t NavApur. KhanderAv was to serve with 3(X) horse for his 

♦t« 1 j ” lAabs, but a constant source of dispute was the amount he should pay for 
3 ‘“'“.eutrnrted him in kamdvis and for his levies in Idar. 

»Aitchison’s IVeaties (1876) V., No. VI. * Residency Records. 
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precedent would be a dangerous one in after-times, if he did not ■ 
produce the san ads he would lose his ceded districts. He evaded 
the difficulty with his usual cleverness, and contended that he had' 
given up his districts ' conditionally that Raghundthrdv should get 
all his thdnds properly settled, which was not done.' He affirmed, 
in short, that the mediation of the English which he had purchased 
had effected nothing, so that not only ought his districts to be 
returned, but the sums squeezed out of him at Baroda by Colonel 
Keating should also be returned. It was not till June 1778 that 
the Peshwd’s government confessed that the proofs mentioned in. 
the treaty of Purandhar were not forthcoming. So the upshot of, 
the whole was that the Gdikwar never recovered his own from 
his two more powerful neighbours. The cessions were definitely 
confirmed by treaty on the 28th of November 1778. 

Soon after this, on the 30th of March 1779, the war between the 
Peshwa and the Honorable Company broke out afresh, and Governor 
Hornby advocated an alliance with theGdikwar whose territories were 
easily accessible to the British troops from the sea, while they were not 
separated from the Deccan by precipitous mountain ranges. ‘ Let 
therefore,' he argued, ‘ the Peshwd’s sovereignty in Gujarat be swept 
away, let Fatesing retain all the territory north of the Mahi and the 
British occupy aU south of the Tdpti river (14th June 1779).' In the 
main the Calcutta Government approved of the scheme and Colonel^ 
Goddard (15th December 1779) joining the Bombay forces with' 
his Bengal army, in a first quick movement took possession of 
Dabhoi, till then held by 2000 of the Peshwa's troops, and then 
marched on Baroda. Fatesing, in spite of urgent letters from Nana 
Fadnavis,* was compelled by the pressure of events to enter into an ' 
alliance which was ratified by a treaty made at Kandila^ (Dabhoi) 
on the 26th of January 1780. By this defensive and offensive 
treaty Fatesing was to be independent and to pay no tribute to the 
Peshwa, and he was to retain his portion of Gujardt, while the British 
were to take the Peshwd's share, till a new settlement could take 
place of which the express object was to be an absolute and specific 
partition on the bases proposed by Governor Hornby. It was also 
agreed that Fatesing was to furnish his ally with 3000 horse, or morq 
in times of war, and cede Sinor and certain villages in the Broach 
pargana together ‘with such portions of territory as were to be handed 
over on the day of 'the capture of Ahmedabad.' These cessions 
need not be named here. By the Vth article, ‘a new settlement 
of Gujarat was to take place for the mutual benefit and convenience 
of both parties, according to the proportion of the revenues then 
respectively held by Fatesing and the Peshwa. The last words 
were introduced because the Bombay Government had an idea that 
the territories north of the Mahi might be more valuable than 
those in the Surat atthdvisi, a matter which General Goddard 
avoided discussing during the continuation of hostibties for fear of 
displeasing Fatesing. The treaty does not appear to have been 


• Original lettere still extant among the Baroda State Recorda. 
Pidcis of 1853, para. 19. 
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finally exchanged with Patesing and was cancelled by the treaty of 
Salbai. By the 15th of February 1780 the city of Ahmedabad was 
gallantly taken by storm and bestowed on. Fatesing, who in his r" i 

turn made over to the British the districts he had promised them, aikwab. 

though from the Surat atthdvisi Songad was purposely excepted. 

On the 29th of February Sindia and Holkar, the Peshw&’s allies, Campaign of 1780. 
crossed the Narbada and encamped near Dabhoi on the 7th of 
March, but the town was bravely held by Mr. Forbes, the author of 
the Oriental Memoirs, while Goddard gladly moved across the Mahi 
at Vasadwith the intention of meeting the enemy. He reached 
Baroda on the 8th of March, on which day the enemy was at 
Tentaldv, a little south of Dabhoi. Sindia, under pretence of a desire 
to enter into negotiations, in vain attempted to delay an engagement 
that he might have time to win over at least Govindrdv. He had 
quite failed to induce Fatesing to side with him, and the latter 
remained firm to the British throughout the campaign, though on 
one occasion he endeavoured to create ill feeling between his allies 
and the Nawab of Cambay. 

A few days passed during which Sindia placed his heavy baggage 
in the hill fort of P^vdgad and himself encamped at the foot of that 
hill. On the 27th of March the two armies were only six miles apart, 
and on the 2nd of April Goddard made a night attack on Sindia’a 
camp which met with but partial success, for the enemy contented 
himself with moving off a few miles and with keeping a stricter 
watch. On the 19th a fresh attempt to surprise Sindia's camp met 
with the samemeasureof success, and the campaign proceeded without 
any decided results. The chief triumphs of the British arms were 
acquired in the Surat atthdvisi at Pdrnera and Sinor. Fatesing’s 
troops were content with guarding the capital,’- but to the end of 
the campaign he was able to place" at the disposal of his allies a 
force of 5000 horse, which was under the command of his brother 
ManS]i.® The war was, however, drawing to an end, for the Indian 
Government, alarmed at the alliance of the Niz^m and of Haidar 
Ali with the great Mardtha chiefs, was desirous of detaching them 
from the confederation. Terms were accordingly offered, and 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to an arrangement was the necessity 
of restoring to the Peshwa his share of Ahmedabad, which had been 
made over to the Gdikwtir by the late treaty.® 
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On the 17th of May 1782, however, a fresh treaty was concluded at 
Salbai. By the Vth Article the country mentioned in the Purandhar 
treaty was to be restored by the British either to the Gaikwar or to 
the Peshwa and by the Vllth ‘ whatever territory Fatesing Gaikwar 
possessed at the commencement of the war was for ever to remain 
on the usual footing in his possession.’ No claim was to be made 
on him for the past, but for the future he was to pay tribute and to 
do Fatesing service as usual.* 

In short after two general wars waged between the Peshwa and 
the British in his own territory, the Gaikwdr was left in his old 
position; but he was greatly impoverished, and had lost for ever his 
share of Broach, which was now made over to Sindia or rather to 
his agent Bhftskarrav. 

Fatesing died on the 21st of December 1789, in consequence of a 
fall from an upper story of his palace. His later administration was 
marked by great parsimony, and, in spite of every effort, Colonel 
Walker could not, ten years after this time, succeed in bringing the 
state expenditure down to the level at which Fatesing kept it. 

Ma’na'ji Ga’ikvra'r (Regent), 1789-1793. 

The shifty, prudent, and nnscrnpnlous prince® was practically suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother Mdnhji, who is described as assuming 
the charge of the person and authority of Saydjirdv® in spite of the 
loud remonstrances Govindrdv made from his obscure retreat in the 
village of Daur near Poona.^ He could bring forward no argument 
so goodas M^n^ji, who produced a nazar of Rs. 33,13,000 and pro¬ 
mised to pay up Patesing’s arrears which amounted to 36 lakhs.® 
But Mahadji Sindia espoused Govindrav’s claims much to the 
disgust of the Poona Darbar, and the rivalry of the brothers was kept 


river, and on the next day a conference took place. General Goddard informed 
Fatesing that mmonrs were afloat that be intended joining the Ministerial party, and 
that, with that object in view, he had disgraced his former minister Oovind Pandit, 
whom the British had considered their friend in the treaty of 1779-80, in order to avail 
himself of the services of BAloba Pandit. It was snbseqnently discovered that Biloba, 
far from being friendly to NAna Fadnavis, had been closely connected with Moroba, 
vyt, at the General’s snggestion, he was not for a time elevated to the Diwdnship and 
Hirtmand, officiating minister, conducted the conference in writing. Fatesing, as is 
remarked in the text, in spite of foreign and domestic foes, aided the British with 
cavalry under MAnAji (or MurArrAv) his brother, and General Goddard withdrew the 
garrison from Ahmedabad. Rea. Bee. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) V., No. IX. The treaty was finalfr ratified atGwAlior 
on the 20th of December 1782, and the portions of it affecting the GAikwAr were com¬ 
municated to Fatesing in a resolution dated 27th March 1783, Baroda Precis of 1863, 
para. 26. The great difficulty experienced in making this tr^ty was the necessity it 
would entail of forcing Fatesmg to give up Ahmedabad. By the 17th of July 1783, 
however, such of the GAikwAr’s territory as remained in the hands of the English was 
returned to Fatesing or rather to GomI(ji Patel; and on the Slst October 1783, Fatesing 
was officially informed that, in the opinion of the Governor General, AJ^edabad 
should be given up. 

We have only had reason to notice Fatesing’s energy, boldness, cunning, and 
stinginess. Mr. Forbes, who in his Oriental Memoirs seldom has a good wori.for a 
Martt^ makes out Fatesing to have been a suspicions tyrant. 

•This imbecile prince died in 1792. 

•By the Vlth Article of the agreement made in 1778 GovindrAv was to receive a 
penskm of two Ukhs a year. 

•A MarAtha MS. According to a different account MAnAji promised to pay sixty 
lAkhs in four years by instalments of fifteen lAkhs. 
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alive till Mdndji’s death, which occurred on about the 1st of August 
1793, though like every one else after a time Sindia abandoned 
his foolish protege’s cause. The Bombay Government at this time 
refused to interfere or even to mediate between the two brothers, 
holding that by the treaty of Salbai an attempt to dismember the 
State would alone justify their interposition. This was also the policy 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis on the 15th of July 1793. 

Govindra'v Ga'ikwa'r (Restored), 1793 -1800. 

It might be presumed that GovindriLv would now be left without 
a rival, but Ihe rapacious Poona court refused to allow the 
unfortunate man to leave the Deccan till he had signed an 
agreement* to pay 20 Mkhs due by Mandji, Es. 56,38,001 as nazar 
for his title, and Es. 43,62,000 as arrears of tribute for the years 
from 1791 to 1793, calculated at the usual rate of Rs. 14,54,000 a 
year, that is, tribute Es. 7,79,000, and in lieu of military service 
Rs. 6,75,000. Besides this, he was directed to give up at once, in 
part payment of his dues, all jewels, money and clothes to be found 
in the Baroda palace, to make the Peshwa a present of three elephants, 
five horses and jewels worth one 14kh, to restore Savli which had 
been given to Fatesing, and, monstrous request, to cede to the 
Peshwa all the territories belonging to the Gdikwdr south of the 
Tdpti river together with his share of the revenues of Surat. In 
short Ndna Fadnavis was fully bent on ruining the Gaikw^r family 
by his extortionate demands, and it was only by the interference 
of the Honorable Company that the accomplishment of his designs 
was frustrated. On the ground that the treaty of Salbai provided 
that there should be no dismemberment of the Baroda state, they 
peremptorily informed the minister that his designs must be 
abandoned. 

Govindriv was allowed to assume the title of Sena Mas Mel on 
the 19th of December 1793. But he did not enter his capital 
without one more struggle. Kanhoji, his illegitimate son by Gajrdbdi, 
a Rajput princess of Dharampur, obtained some assistance from 
his mother and from Sindid’s agent at Broach, and threw himself 
into Baroda, which he endeavoured to hold with 2000 Arabs 
and some 600 Pathan horse. These mercenary troops, however, 
betrayed him, and he was surrendered to his father who placed him 
in wnfinement. He managed soon after to escape disguised in female 
attire, when he fled to the hills and found the Bhils ready to aid him 
in rava^g Sankheda and Bahddarpur, and here he was afterwards 
joined in rebellion by Malharrav, the son of Khanderdv, the Kadi 
J^ghird4r who had died in 1785. Malhdrrdv, on the ground that 
his father had sided with Govindrav, had thought himself entitled 
to claim from Govindrdv an exemption from his yearly peshkash of 
one Mkh and Rs. 20,000 which was reaEy an indemnity for the non¬ 
service of 400 horse. But the prince perceived or affected to perceive 
some want of cordiality in Malharrav, and claimed all arrears. The 
JAghirdaFs territories at this time consisted of Kadi worth 3| lakhs. 
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and of Kapadvanj and Dehgam worth I 4 Mkha. Nadi^d, as has 
been mentioned, had been taken from his father by Fatesing. 

These two men, Malharrdv and Kdnhoji, were destined in the 
future to bring infinite trouble on the Baroda state, of which this 
was the mere beginning. At this time Kd^nhoji showed some 
prowess in assisting Malharrav in three times driving back the- 
Gdikwar army from the neighbourhood of Kadi. But a forged 
letter was purposely dropped in the Jaghirdar’s way, which led him 
to think that his ally was scheming to betray him, and a quarrel 
ensued which induced Kdnhoji once again to fly to the Sdtpuda hills. 
He was decoyed down to the plain some time after by false promises, 
and again thrown into prison by his father. In 1794, Malh4rriLv 
was allowed to purchase peace by the payment of a fine of Idkhs 
and a yearly pesAkash of one Hkh and 15 thousand rupees, and to 
these terms he remained faithful for some time, even assisting the 
Gdikwdr in his campaign against Aba Shelukar.^ 

In 1794 Govindrav entertained some thoughts of seizing Cambay, 
but desisted at the request of the Bombay Government. 

There remains but to notice that the GAikwdr troops took part in 
the victory over the NizAm which was gained (11th March 1794) at 
Kardla, and we turn to the matter of the greatest- interest which 
occurred during the reign of Govindrav.* 

When NAna Fadnavis was seized in Sindia’s camp his partizan 
Aba Shelukar, who was acting as suhha of Ahmedabad for 
ChimnAiipant,the nominee of BajirAv, shared his fate,and the Peshwa 
directed GovindrAv to seize the farm, that is, the districts of which 
he rented the revenue management. The GAikwAr proceeded to 
occupy PetlAd but, being then well disposed towards Shelukar, he 
interceded for him and obtained for him his return to Ahmedabad 
on a payment of 10 lAkhs. This sum was raised by EAvji AppAji, 
the famous Prabhu minister of Govindrav who bargained with 
Aba that PetlAd should be made over to his (the minister’s) brother, 
BAbAji, as security for the repayment of the sum.® 


^ Being unable to discover any succint account of these troubles in the Residency 
Records, Colonel Wallace’s History of them has been followed. 

•We have noticed what Govindrav on his accession agreed to pay the Poona 
oonrt. By an agreement made in 1797, we find that he had paid the enormous sum 
of Rs. 78,33,212, that he had been remitted 60 14khs, and that he still owed the 
Peshwa Rs. 39,®,789. See the chapter on Finance. 

• Rivji Appiji, his brother Bib&ji, the commander of the QiikwAr forces, and his 
nephew Sitirdm subsequently play^ a most important part in the history of the 
State, and it may here be noticed that this family came into power at the time'when 
GovindrSv returned from the Deccan. Many other Poona people came over with 
this prince after his long exile, whose descendants still hold high rank in Baroda, 
such as the families of the Fadnavis and the Muzumdir. At the same time many of 
the old servants of Fatesing and M4nAji were turned away, for the strife between the 
brothers was extraordinarily bitter. There are only a few noblemen, or, at any rate, 
thtralkddri, who can trace back their connection with the Baroda state to a date 
m»vions to Govindriv’s accession. Some other noblemen came to the front by espousing, 
dnrii^ the civil war in Anandr4v’s reign, the cause of that prince or rather of 
Rivji Amiji and the British, such as AminsAheb, Kam4l-nd-din, and the great Shistri. 
Prom QbvindrAv’s accession dates a manifest change in the policy of the Gaikwitrs, 
whidr may be termed a spurious revolution. The State was much weaker than it had 
beenintiMabls Pateaing’s time. Exhausted by internal dissensions and unsupported 
by a Tijpmma rater it temaed to lubmit more implicitly to tiie influence of the Peshwa. 
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Aba Sbelukar was entertained by tbe brothers on his way to 
his farm of Ahmedabad, and fell to disputing with them about 
the terms of repayment. He then irritated them still further by 
making an appeal to the Gaikwdr. In a short time their hidden 
anger was blown into a flame. Shelukar plundered a large body 
of GosAis in the Baroda state and refused to surrender the plunder 
to Govindrdv, and this prince was preparing to avenge the insult, 
when he heard that his garrison at Ahmedabad had been attacked. 
A vigorous war was immediately resolved upon. Edb^ji, with a 
detachment made an extraordinarily rapid march on Batva where he 
surprised a body of Shelukar’s troops and drove it into the town. 
In a second engagement, however, his small following was in 
danger of being overwhelmed when the main body came up and 
secured a victory. 

Meanwhile, it so happened that Ndna Fadnavis died (1800). just 
about the time Govindri,v had written to the Peahwa to inform him 
of his complaints and of his consequent war-against Aba Shelukar. 
Bdjirdv, thereupon, urged the GdikwAr to ruin the partizan of the 
hated minister, whose death freed the Peshwa’s hands. Four months 
after the commencement of operations. Aba Shelukar, who had 
suffered a second defeat in a general engagement, was betrayed by 
his Arab mercenaries. These venal warriors threw open the gates 
of Ahmedabad, of which the siege had long been lazily proceeding, 
and surrendered their leader to GovindrAv, who imprisoned him 
first in Baroda and then in Balsdr.' 

At the termination of hostilities the Poona court, by whom the 
war had in reality been suggested and kept alive, gave Govindrav a 
sanad, by which the farm of the Ahmedabad revenues was nomiuaUy 
leased to his illegitimate but favourite son Bhagvantrdv at 5 Mkhs 
a year for a term of five years. At the same time Sindia was 

e ted the proceeds of the farm for the first two years of its lease. 

district had seldom, or never, been taken up for more than 3i 
lakhs per annum, but to the Gdikwar it was worth more than to any 
one else, as his own northern possessions were much intermingled 
with those of the Peshwa, and, when the whole country was placed 
under one authority, at one stroke all the evils of a divided 
government were removed. 

Govindrav® was preparing to send a brother of Yddavrdv 
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fa reahty, however, the growing aathority of the Poona Darb&r was not destined to 
bring about any great change, for the rivalry between the British and HarAth^ had 
begu, the G&ikwir was forc^ to side with the former, and from the moment he did so 
thedomimon of the Peshwa lessened. One instance has been given when Nihia Fadnavis 
was forbidden to cnt in two the Baroda state. 

* Aba Shelokar’s mle had been a notoriously cruel one, and the inhabitants of the 
Peshwi s districts in Ahnmdabad must have been glad to come under the G&ikwir who, 
Kcept for a very short time, retained the farm, ttiat is, practically the full dominion 
Over the country till it was made over to the British. Aba Shelukar vowed he would 
eonumt smcute by starving himself rather than be imprisoned in Baroda. Govindrdv, 
who till men had Wn mercifully inclined towards him, ordered him off to a worse 
gisoB, the sight of which was snfficient to make the quondam tyrant change his mind. 
He WM released from prison many years after the present date, when tbe British 
wwre in power and not afraid of his schemes. * Rks Mkla, II. 24, 

*283—26 
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Bhdskaf, Sindi^’s minister, of whom more is to be related, to; 
Ahmedabad as agent for Bhagvantrdv in order to counterbalance' 
the too great power in the State which Edvji AppAji had acquired, 
though, in fact, this minister’s cousin Raghund,th Mahipatrd.v, often 
called Kd,kd,ji, got the post, and he was also collecting, or rather had 
actually made over to the banker Hari Bhakti, a sum of 5 lakhs as 
a first instalment of rent to be paid to Sindia, when he died on the 
19th of September 1800. Once again the State was distracted by 
civil war, and that at a time when its finances had been impaired by 
the payment to the Peshwa (1797-98) of nearly 79 Idkhs of rupees. 

A'nandra'v Ga'ikwa'r, 1800-1819. 

Passing allusion has been made to the existence of a force of 
Arab mercenaries in Baroda at the time Govindrav mounted the 
gddi. These soldiers of fortune had been sparingly introduced 
into the State by Fatesing, their strength had been greatly increased 
by Govindrav, and now large additions had been and were to be 
made to their numbers and power by Rayji Appdji.^ The Arabs at 
the time of Anandrdv’s accession held the gates of the city , of Baroda 
and all the strong military posts in the country. As they were 
influenced only by a sense of their own interests and were guided by 
no man except the sdvkdr who was their paymaster, they were 
ready at any time during the contentions which ensued to side with 
any competitor for power who might ensure or enlarge for them , 
their extensive privileges. 

At the moment Govindrav died, the minister happened to be 
away, but his brother Babaji and Mir Kam^l-ud-din, together with 
Mangal and Sdmal Parakh, who were the paymasters of the mer¬ 
cenaries, coalesced, and in company waited on the Rani GahinAbai 
to acquaint her with their intentions. The Rmii during her late 
husband’s lifetime had been in possession of great influence, and 
on his death declared her purpose to become sati. The oflScers who 
now attended on her persoad^ her to abandon any project of self-, 
immolation by promising to maintain her authority in the person 
of Anandrav, the eldest legitimate son of the late Mahardja, as 
El^inhoji was the eldest illegitimate son. They also caused all the Axab 
and other yawidddrs of the city to assemble and to swear according 
to their religion to be faithful to the Rani’s cause. Anandrdv was 
accordingly placed on the gddi,^ as was his right, for he was the 
eldest son of the late Rdja. But from the outset, it was not 
contemplated that he should take an active share in the administra¬ 
tion, as he was weak-minded and addicted to the intemperate use of 
opium. 

—-- 9 - 

* The employment of mercenary troops, Arabs, Sindhis, Hindnsthinis, &c., was 

becoming a common prince among the Moritha and other native states, and was 
indicative'of their growing weakness and incapacity to maintain themselves. Many rtf 
the states at this time were actually subdued by these hired servants and ruined by 
them, as we shaU have to notice in the cases of Dhir and P^anpur. Had not the Briti^ 
dipped in, such would have been the result in the Baroda state unless it had first fallen 
a prey or been partitioned by Sindia, Holkar, and the Peshwa. 

* UovinAib left deven sons, four legitimate and seven iUegitimi^: of the latter 
Kinhoji was the eldesC Baroda Prdsis of 1853, para. 33. 
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Meanwhile Bavji hastened to return from Ahmedabad and began 
to conduct the affairs of the State. But Kdnhoji, who had opposed 
his own father, was not the sort of person to let this go on without 
a struggle. He contrived to enter Baroda in disguise, won his 
way to Anandrdv^s presence, and so Worked on that feeble but 
affectionate prince’s feelings that he speedily obtained a high place 
at court. By degrees Kanhoji affected to carry on the administration 
without Ravji’s aid, and the jamdddrs, who had swallowed Rdyji’s 
bribes without scruple, were won over to give the Rdja’s brother their 
support. Kdnhoji, accordingly, engrossed all the power in the State; 
but he soon found himself in want of money, and in order to obtain it 
and to keep his authority, he confined Anandrav, treated his ladies, 
relations, and servants with great harshness, robbed the Rtoi 
Gahindbdi of her jewels and ready money, and similarly ill-treated 
the widow and daughter of Fatesing and the widow of Mdnd.ji. 
All this and more he might have continued to do if it had been 
in his power to satisfy the increasing demands of the mercenaries. 
But the exchequer had long since been empty, and even the 
five Mkhs collected by Govindrav to pay Sindia had been 
squandered. It is no great wonder then that a fi-esh turn of affairs 
soon took place. On^ the night of the 29th of January 1801 
K4nhoji’s house was quietly surrounded by a body of Arab troops,® 
and he himself was arrested and taken before Anandrav, who, 
after rating him soundly for his cruelty, sent him to be imprisoned 
in the fort of B4npnr. 

Once more E4vji came into power, but the Arabs now tyrannized 
’ over him more than ever, irritated the Darbdr by their violence and 
frightened the common people by their cruelty. So great did their 
audacity become that not long after this, when R^vji &ppdji was 
returning from Cambay where he had been negotiating for the 
assistance of the British Government and was actually entering the 
fort of the city, some of their number fired on him and killed or 
wounded most of his pdlkhi-heaxers. The fact is that the weapon 
the Diwfc had unscrupulously forged was now tamed against him. 
The Arabs from the outset disliked the notion of any British 
interference which they rightly foresaw would work them injury, 
and Ravji, who had no more means at his command than Kdnhoji, 
could not command the support of the Gdikwar family, who to a 
man now turned against him. 

Gajrdbdi, Kdnhoji’s mother, who was at Surat urged Malhto^v, the 
Jagh^dr of Kadi, to act against the Diw&n, and this chief though 
he had at first sided with Rdvji and approved of the measures t^en 
with regard to Kdnhoji, finding that his support would not be 
purchased by the entire remission of his peshkash, determined to 
espouse the cause of the Diwans’s rival. The Jaghir^r was speedily 
jomed by MuknndiAy, a younger and illegitimate brother of the 
reigning G&ikw&r, who under the pretence of a visit to the shrine 

» Bta M4l». II, 26, 

.2 The concturence of all the mercenaries to this arrest had first to be |Bnfiiased, it 
mnst be -understood. Ktohoji made the mistake of ansoyiag the R&ji’s favourite; 
wife taming her brother out of ^ {lalace. 
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at Dakor, had managed to get away from the capital with all hisf 
movable property. On hia joining him the Jaghirdar took thef^ 
field.i 

Both parties appealed to the Bombay Government, and both 
offered for its snpport the Choraai and the Surat chauth, the 
surrender of which had once before been ineffectually tendered 
by Govindrav at the commencement of his campaign with Aba 
Shelukar.® Gajrd,bai in addition proffered the sui*render of Chikhli. 
On the one hand the Jdghirddr asserted that his reasonable wish 
was to free the Gaikwar family from the tyranny of a foreigner, and 
that the Raja privately countenanced his effort to do so. On the 
other hand, Rdvji asserted with equal warmth that he was acting 
solely by the order of Anandrav. Governor Duncan, apprehensive 
of the dangers which might arise from the disorder into which his 
neighbour had fallen,® still hesitated to interfere. After long delay, 
however, he decided on sending Major A. Walker to Baroda to 
mediate between the two parties and to ascertain what, if any, 
were the wishes of the reigning prince, and at the same time 
there was sent to Cambay a small and, as it proved to be, an 
inadequate force of 2000 men to support his decision if it were 
resist^. 

Towards the close of the year 1801 matters were approaching a 
crisis. Babdji’s troops were on the march from Ahmedahad, 
Malhdrrdv’s forces had set out from Kadi under the command of 
brother HanmantrAv and an old Gaikwdr officer named Shivr^m, and 
a slight engagement had even taken place. The Diwan's position 
in Baroda was most uncomfortable, for the Arabs suspected him of 
calling in the British, and most of his relations were in their hands. 
Still Ravji did not yet wholly throw himself on British support, for 
he was at this time in close correspondence with Y4dav Bhaskar 
whose history is worth some notice. This able man had been clerk 
to a great farmer of the revenue in the Baroda state named 
Eihandopant Nana and had subsequently risen to be Diwan to 
Fatesing. When that prince died he and his brothers Ramchandra 


* In the Memo, of Mr. Willoughby, Pol. Sec. to the Bom. Gov. 4th August 1837, 
(para. 7,) it is written, ‘ No sooner was Kinhoji’s rebellion crushed than another was 
foment^ by Mar4rr4v, who was also an illegitimate son of Govindrav. This was 
likewise snjraressed by the minister, Mur4iT4v being also seized and imprisoned. 
K^hojianaMar4rr4v however had many partisans, whose open opposition or intrigues 
proved a constant source of anxiety to the minister who was, in consequence, induced 
to solicit the aid of the British Government.’ 

’ The cession was in direct contravention of the treaty of Salbai, and therefore 
condemned as impolitic by the Court of Directors in their despatch, dated 28th August 
1804, but fortunately the cesraon was subsequently recognized by the XIVth Article rf" 
tbe Treaty of Bassein, As to the previous tender of territory it is 8tated(Baroda Precis 
of 1853, para. 31) that Governor Duncan was instructed by the Governor General in 
March 1800 to effect an exchange of territory. Govindriv actually ceded the chaxdk 
of Snrat and tbe Chorisi pargana, but owing to delays in obtaining sanction from tte 
Poona Ministiy the n^otiations hung tire and Govindr<iv died. Probably tiie 
cesaon was to be repaid by military assistance. The Court of Directors disapproved 
of tho whole thing as contiary to the treaty of Salbai. 

* Besides the suspicions designs of Sindia there was another fear thus expressed in 
pars. SB^ofihe Baroda Precis of 1853, to which some small weight must be mven. 
‘The Pocma Uinistry^ofposing British interference, threatened to set up AnanmAv’e 
younger brotoer FMiecang as a competitor for the gddi.’ 
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and Lakshman were, with the consent of the Poona court,* thrown 
into prison by Mandji on his accession. Bnt when Govindrdv in 
his turn came into power Yddav Bhaskar and his brothers were 
released and dismissed with honour through the influence of Ra’^i 
Appd,ji, and at this time the brothers were influential Diw^s in 
Sindia’s court. Now Sindia had a direct claim on the Baroda state 
for 10 lakhs, in the shape of the first two instalments for the 
Ahmedabad farm, and it was through fear of his probable interfer¬ 
ence that the Bombay Government was forced to arbitrate between 
the contending parties at Baroda. 

Major Walkpr reached Baroda and saw the Mahtlrdja AnandiAv 
on the 29th of January 1802. He believed him to be of feeble intellect, 
afraid of the Arabs, unfriendly to the Jdghirddr Malhdrrdv, but in 
deep dejection on account of his brother’s incarceration. Acquitting 
the DiwAn Rdvji of all offence, Major Walker blamed Malhdrrd.v 
for his selfish change of policy in supporting Kd,hnoji and for his 
perverseness in refusing to accept as a compromise a remission of 
Rs. 10,000 in his peshkash which had been tendered by Rdvji.® 
Besides the Jdghirddr not only refused to listen to all arbitration, 
but persisted in raising tribute within the Baroda state and in 
retaining Visnagar which he had taken by force of arms. Conse¬ 
quently no conciliatory course was left open to Major Walker, and 
he left Baroda to join his troops at Cambay on the 8th of February. 

Malhdrrdv had from twelve to fifteen thousand troops of whom the 
best disciplined were Shivrtlm’s 700 Hindnsthdnis, though there were 
a few others who had been fairly drilled by Parker, an Englishman 
and Joaquim, a Portuguese. But for the most mrt the army was 
composed of Sindhis and Pathans, Kolis and Kulans, the last of 
whom still carried on their persons and their houses the antique 
tunic of chain armour. They were led by Babatsing, the Th^ur 
of Bhankora. 

The British force did not move till the 23rd of February, and did 
not enter the Kadi territory with BdbAji’s troops tUl the 10th of 
March. Malhdrrdv pretended to ask for terms, but Major Walker 
advanced without halting to Badasan three miles from Kskli (16th 
March). He then occupied an eminence from which the whole town 
could be seen. Again Malhdrrdv pretended to show a disposition 
to treat, but when emissaries® were sent him he imprisoned them and 
opened fire on the British camp. 

On the 17th of March Major Walker made his attack on the enemy, 
his own troops he placed in the centre, Eiamfil-ud-din was on his 
right flank, and on his left was BabdjL After advancing some 
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> Peshwi’s Records. Art. 2 of agreement (H. 1191) with the 04ikw*r. Btmchandra 
JUa&skar was sent on a commission to enquire into alleged encroachments of the ' ^ 

Gtikwtr in Ahmedabad, the Surat atUulvui and other mahdU by the levy of 

ghdiddna, and in tte same year through the medium of the same person Fatesing .'if 

obtained a remission of Es. 5,70,500. He had been vaiU to Fatesmg as rarly as " V 

H. 1179. Accordingto Art. 2 of the agreement with the GaikwtolH. 1191), a demand ^ 

for the surrender of two persons of the name of Bhiskar was, however, refused^ by 
the Peshwa, bnt at anoUier time he gave a guarded consent to proceedings agaiDSt 
the Bhdskars for peculation. „ 

* R4s MAla, II. 29-45. * Ci^ O. Wahams and Snndarjl. t r 
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Chapter VII. distance he found that his allies had gradually lagged behind and 
TTiaWy then halted, and, as his own force was very small, he was obliged to 

, . return to his camp without striking a blow. After this he adopted 

Maratha tactics, treated the enemy's camp as a fortified town, 
and acted on the defensive till Sir William Clarke arrived with 
reinforcements drawn from Diu, Bombay, and Goa (24th April). 
The British force was also strengthened by the arrival of a body 
of troops under Colonel Coleman, and there were now 6000 British 
troops in the field, and on the 30th of April the enemy were once 
more attacked. Lieut.-Colonel Waddington at daybreak captured 
one of the enemy’s batteries and turned its guns against them, and 
by elfeven o’clock the camp which was situated just outside the town 
was cleared. On the 3rd of May Malharrav gave himself up, when 
the town was entered by the allies. 

The Jdghirdar was permitted to reside at Nadi^d where districts 
were allotted to him worth IJ Idkhs,* and the possessions of both 
branches of the family were now at length and for the first time 
brought under ofle ruler to the great gain of the State.* In the 
following June or Jnly, GanpatiAv GAikwdr, a descendant of Pildji 
and Jdghfrddir of Sankheda and B^^darpnr, who had intended to 
combine with Malhdrrdv, was joined by Mnr&rrdv Gaikw^, and rose 
in rebellion. His little fort had for years been snccessftilly held 
against Gaikw4r troops, but on the 7th of July it surrendered to a 
British detachment and he as well as Murdrrdv fled to the court 
of Anandrdv Povdr of Dh4r, who now became the centre of the 
discontented party. 

Such was the first of the many splendid services rendered to the 
5 forces. ^ Baroda state by the Bombay Government, who did not delay to 
claim an ample reward. The Gdikwdr had before the commencement 
of the campaign ceded tho Chordsi pargana * and his portion of 
the chcmth of Surat as a free gift to the Honorable Company, while, 
according to an agreement made between Mr. Duncan and B^vji 
Cambay,* he consented to pay the expenses of the campaign 
with interest in two instalments, the first to fall due on the 1st of 
October, the second on the 5 th of January 1802, the Gdikwdr’s 
share of the Surat atthdvisi being mortgaged as security. Finally 
the State secretly subsidised a force of 2000 sepoys and a company 
of European artillery at a cost of Rs. 65,000 per month to be paid 
by landed jaiddd or funds, but this arrangement was not to be 
carried out till the end of the TCadi war, when the Arab mercenaries 
were to be reduced. On the 4th of June 1802 the pargwna of Chikhli 
was ceded as a free gift to date from samvat 1859, and to this 
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1 The Honorable Company and Mir KamM-nd-din were sureties between ttie 
Ji^^irdAr and Anandriv, as is related elsewhere. MalhirrAv mmiMed to escape oo 
the 4^1 December 180^ and gave great tronble in K4thi4w4r till he was can^t in 
1804 by Bibaji’s muluigiri force and sent to Bombay as a prisoner. 

s Dming this little war a person came into prominence who attenrods plaved 
Sa ^ry of^roda. Viti^v Deviji, son of Bal'^teiv 

KWnto tommrer, gallantly took Vijapnr andVisnagar. and defeated Shivram. 
am Kapadvan] were surrendered soon after the fall of Kadi 

principal’ station » the 

ClKKtei M the 7tit «f 1802. « Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. Ko. 78. 
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were added on the 5th of May 1803 the fort and jdghir of Kaira.^ 
On the 6th of Jdne by a fresh arrangement the assignment of the 
Jaiddd land for the subsidy was deferred till the beginning of 
June 1803, as the State was terribly encumbered with mortgages. 
But it was then settled that the pargana of Dholka should be assigned 
from samvat 1860, while a jdghir of Rs. 50,000 from Nadiad was 
granted at once. Meanwhile the revenues of Kdthiawar and Kadi 
were pledged. At the same time a bond was given for the expenses 
of the army incurred during the first year which amounted to 7 lakhs 
and 80 thousand rupees, bearing 9 per cent interest. By January 
1803 the following districts were, however, fairly ceded: Dholka 
worth Mkhs, Nadiad worth If Idkhs, Vij^pur 1 I4kh and 30 
thousand, and the tappa of Kadi worth 25 thousand rupees making a 
total of 7 Idkhs and 80 thousand rupees. By the 4th of August the 
Honorable Company agreed to advance money to pay the arrears 
due to the Arabs, the loan to be paid back in instalments ending 
in June 1805, the GdikwAr meanwhile pledging the revenue of the 
Baroda, Koral, Sinor, PetMd, and Ahmedabad pargands. 

On the 29th of July 1802 the Mahardja approved of the treaty 
made by Rdvji Appaji, and officially wrote that ‘ in consequence of 
there beiug many ill disposed persons among the Arabs, who have 
plotted against my liberty and even my life, I desire that my subjects 
will pay no attention to my order in this situation but hear what 
Major Walker has to say.’ He further promised to reduce the 
State expenditure and the army to Fatesin^s standard, and by the 
Xth Article he desired that ‘ if any evil disposed persons attempt 
anything unfair or unreasonable against my person, my Diwan Rdvji 
App4ji, his son, his brother, his nephew, or relations, and Mddhavrdv 
Tdtya Muzumdar, or even should I myself or my successor 
commit anything improper or unjust, the English Government should 
interfere,’ Here was the beginning of the policy of close interfer¬ 
ence in the affairs of the State by the Bombay Government, which for 
seventeen years virtually ruled over Baroda. It was, too, the com¬ 
mencement of the policy of protecting certain individuals from the. 
action of the sovereign which was to give rise to so many disputes 
between the two Governments.* 

Rdvji also was reaping his reward for the part he had played in 
the above transactions. On the 8th of July,* a private engagement 
was made with him by Governor Duncan to the effect that the Diwan- 
ship was to remain in his family, and that his son, brother, nephew. 


* Aitchiaon’s Treaties, IT. 201, No. 79. 

* The manner in which sanads are granted may here be given, as the formal con¬ 
struction and register of these important documents bear res^iblance to tile manner in 
which treaties were drawn up. (1) The draft of the proposed tanad is prepared by the 
fadnavis. (2) The draft is copied out in the office of the mnnshi, where it is ulti¬ 
mately kept. (3) The rmrnshi puts the date and writes the word jdnge. (4) The 
Mnznmdir writes the words mortdbsud at the end. (S) The Mahlr&ja writes the 
word MMlaedMrd at the top. (6) The fodiums impresses the seals in the presence 
of the Biah4r4ja. (7) The tanad is registered in the office ci the /adnavit, who 
writes the word hdr. The term Mhdiasdtdnt records the devotion of the G4ikwir 
family to the spouse of the family god Ehandoba, and consequently to that deity. 
Information given by Kh4n Bah&dnr Pestanji JehAngir. 

* Aitchisons Treaties (1876), IT. 210. 
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relations, and friends were to be duly protected and supported byj 
the Honorable Company, and if the Gdikwdr or anybody else weres 
unreasonably to treat him ill, the Company was to interfere on his . 
behalf. Besides the valuable village of Batta in the Chordsi granted ' 
as hereditary jdghir he obtained a pension of Es. 60,000 a year; 
At this time Edvji was an old man with but a few months to : 
live, and though his astuteness was as great as ever, he had grown, 
feeble and veiy dilatory. He was unable to face the crisis when the 
disbandment of the Arabs had to be carried out, for he feared these 
men as much as he hated them ; and he sought to purchase by bribes j 
the favour of the paymasters of the troops as well as that of Yddav 
Bhdskar, Sindid’s minister. Above aU other feelings was his in¬ 
tense and selfish love for the members of his family whom he loaded, 
with gifts, a double portion being bestowed on his favourite nephew 
Sakharam Diwanji, the Deshmukh of Navsdri, who held a large 
portion of the Surat atthdvisi. But other relations had their share 
in that district, while most of the newly conquered districts r' 
Kadi and Dehgdm were also made over to them, till at length 
Bombay Governmmit was forced to remonstrate. The nephew who 
sncceeded him j^sessed all Edvji’s faults, and in addition had 
certain other failings which minra him, but the Diwdn’s brothmy- 
Bdbdji, proved himself to be a straightforward and courageous 
man, to whom the British were much indebted, a man superior in<j 
most ways to the head of the family whom events thrust into 
greater prominence. 

Major Walker returned to Baroda as Resident on the 11th of July 
1802 m obedience to orders, dated the 12 th of the preceding month.* 
Holkar and Sindia, at war with each other, covered Central India 
with their armies, and. both threw covetous eyes on Gujardt. In 
September 1802 a body of the Holkar's Pendharis invaded the Surat 
atthdvisi and ravaged the hasha of Mohin, but they were routed in 
a night attack by Bdpu Kamavisddr, and retreated precipitately 
over the Sahyddns where they were roughly handled by the Bhila 
and Kolis. 


I- 


Sindid’s designs were more alarming. He urged his claim of ten . 
Idkhs on the &rm of Ahmedabad, and through Yddav Bhdskar, was ? 
well aware of the distress in which the State was, while he had good, S 
reasons to hope that, if he could but seize the country, the Peshwa p 
would grant him the farming of it. He accordingly despatched an - 
army of twelve or fourteen thousand men in the direction of the 


1 And from this time the authority of the British Besident was paramount. This may 
be gathered not only from the above detafled engagements, but from the fact thatafter 
the expulsion of the Arabs from Baroda the BAja grant^ and the Honorable Company 
assumed, the rower and responsibilities of surety in the hdJiedhari engagements, 
which practicmly gave the Besident authority to interfere as much as he chose in the 
dispoBtu of the levenues mid, as was at this time assumed, in aU matters of great 
pidlrical importance as well as in the governance of the chief ministers and public 
officers. It was also assumed that the Besident held a power equal to that of the 
Bits. Under the plea of mental incapacity the MahArtja was not allowed to take any 
red dtaie in the administration which was carried on, till the accession of SayAiiiAV 
by aoMBBusshm emnpoeed of the Besident at his native agent, the Diwto. ^ bhssibh- 
oib-, and, snbseqiiM^ (Ist Janaaiy 1806), the Begeat 
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northern districts who were really led by N4gopant, but were nomi¬ 
nally under the command of the unfortunate young prince Anandrdv 
Povar of Dhdr, Govindrdv Gaikwdr’s grandson, with whom the 
discontented and rebellious members of the Gdikw^r’s family then and 
subsequently found refuge and to whom they looked for assistance. 
At home Anandrdv was thwarted by a treacherons minister and 
bullied alternately bjr his neighbours Holkar and Sindia, but in 
Gujardt political capital could be made out of his name.' The 
army of invasion, after levying the mulukgiri and ravaging Bariya, 
reached Bdnsda in October, and it seemed as if all the evils which 
YAdav Bhdskar kindly kept warning Rhvji to avoid were about to 
befall the State, when the Diwan through the assistance of the 
British managed to satisfy Sindia. The Honorable Company, though 
creditors to the State for nearly twelve lakhs, consented that the 
second instalment should be deferred, in spite of their having found 
out that the Surat atthdvisi which had been pledged to them had 
already been mortgaged to the banker Parbhudds, Sindia’s agent at 
Broach.® This banker had at one time advanced the State twelve 
Mkhs, of which five Mkhs were still owing; so the Honorable 
Company allowed Parbhudds to pay Sindia first and afterwards 
themselves, at the same time guaranteeing that they should see the 
banker repaid. 

The partial reduction of the Gdikwdr’s army, the suppression of 
the mutinous Arab garrison in the capital, the settlement of the 
Kdthiawdr mulukgiri and the capture of Malhdrrdv who again 
attempted to disturb the state, the long chase after K^nhoji who 
escaped from prison and for years vexed the country aided by 
Shivrdm of Kadi and by a party of Arabs who had been allowed 
to leave Baroda after the siege of the capital on condition that 
they should not remain in Gujarat, finally the admirable means 
taken to restore to a healthy condition the finances of the State, 
have been described elsewhere®; but it is well to recapitulate 
here the dangers and difficulties the first Resident met and sur¬ 
mounted, that the greatness of his services may be recalled. 

On the 18th of July 1803 RSvji Appdji died and was succeeded by 
his nephew Sitdrdm whom he had ^opted on the 22nd of May, a 
dishonest man who for a few years contrived to delay the reforms 
which were so necessary, and again many years after gave Saydjirdv 
a quantity of bad advice. On the 23rd of September Rdvji’s old 
ally YAdav Bhdskar died in battle by the side of his master 
Sindia. And a few months before these events GangAdhmr 
Shdstri Patwardhan (2nd Febmaiy 1803) had been nominated 
confidential medium with the Darbdr on a salary of Rs. 100.* His 
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' AnandHlT was the son of Eihanderiv of Dhir and of a danghter of Govindriv 
Owkwir. He waa bnmght np at Baroda in GovindrAv’s palace, and returned to Dh4r 
in 1797, whra aevmtMn years of age. The treacherous minister waa BangrAv 
Anrekar. Hia sad hiatory ia told in Malcolm’s History of Central India, 104, 

’ They were the leas reluctant to abandon their pledge of the Surat atthdvisi 
that th^ discovered it was worth only SJ lAkha a year, as a large portion of it had 
be^ let out to members of the Diw4n’s family. 

• See below under Army, Tribute, and Finance. 

‘ Gangidhar ShAstri Patwardhan was an inhabitant of the Deccan mid waa 
employed for some time at Poona as a dependent of Haripmit Pbadke. He had 
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usefulness was already well known to the Honorable Company, and; 
he rapidly acquired the confidence of a strong party in the Darb^rV; 
headed by Babaji and afterwards by Fatesing, till, at last, feared or J 
respected by the British and the courts of Poona and Baroda, the ^ 
Sh&tri came to play the most important part in the history of i. 
Baroda ever accorded up to late times to a native of this country. 

Meanwhile Sindia and flolkar were struggling for the custody of ' 
the Peshwa Bajirav, and in October 1802 Yashvantrav Holkar , 
defeated the armies of his rival and of the Peshwa in a battle near 
Poona. The latter appealed to the British for protection, and the : 
result was the treaty of Bassein (31st December 1802),^ by the 
XIVth Article of which the treaty of 1802 between the Gdikwdr and0. 
the Honorable Company was recognized by the Peshwa and certain -A 
unfinished transactions relative to the firm of Ahmedabad between!;, 
the Poona court and that of Baroda were submitted to th« 
arbitration of the Honorable Company.^ p ** 

The war between Holkar and Sindia had a curious influence on 
a member of the GAikw^ family. Fatesing, a younger brother Oi. -« 
AnandrdVj who at the time it broke out was at or near Poona. J 
Late in 1802 he was captured by one of HolkaPs ofiScers, and the 
Baroda Commission offered a large sum for his ransom, fearing lest 
he might be nominally placed at the head of an army and sent into - 
Gujar&t to create a disturbance. In June 1803 Ahmed Khdn , 
brought him with his camp to within eight miles of Songad, and ■, 
the whole of HolkaFs army was at Ahmed Khan’s back. The fort | 
was then held by a Gaikw’d.r officer, Bdlfip Lakshman, and by a jj 
small detachment of British troops. Bal^ji deserted his post in a / 
panic and Govindrdv Mdma, then made Kamdvisddr, was sent to I 


rendered the Gdikwir as well as the British Government some important services :' 
and accomp^ying Major A. Walker to Baroda he entered the Government service of 
the British in 1802. fii June 1803, the village of Deadole in the pargana of Chorisi 
in the Surat atthdvisi was granted him and his heirs in perpetuity. It was worth 
6000 rupees per annum. Sanad, 10th November 1803, by Jonathan Duncan, Governor. 

On the 12th of Januaiw 1805, on his daughter’s marriage, the Bombay Government 

E resented him with Ks. 4000. On the 15th of May 1806 a palanquin was given 
im with an allowance of Rs. 1200 a year for its maintenance. In 1808 Anandrdv f 
Mah4r4j to enable the Sh6stri to pay off his debts gave him a percent:^ on the i 
savings he had made for the State and granted him an indm village worth Rs. 6000 a . 
. y^ m the Surat atthdvisi. On the lltn of June 1813 he was created MutMik Diw4n ? 
with not less than half the allowance given to Vithoba Bh&n Kh6sgiv^a. 

1 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), V. No. 1&. 

* Residency Records. The unfinished transactions were unsettled claims for money ; 
of an intricate character and of immense importance (See Finance). Mr. Elphinstone 
haspointed out that by the treaty of Bassein the Pe^wa recognized the conventicn 
of Cambay and the treaty of Baroda of the 29th of July 1802. By it were fixed 
the esteblishment of British instead of Peshwa ascendancy at Baroda; British ; 
protection of the G4ikw&r and interposition in the negotiations with Poona; British 
guarantee of the succession to the gddi ; British security for the G4ikw4r’s debts ; 
and British obtainment of a cession of the GMkwdr’s territory. Ten years later, before ’ 
and after the 8h4atri’s death, it was the Peshw4’s policy to regain his positiun as 
snzeraiu over the Gdikwir, a position which he had quite lost, t^old out easy teraM 
m order to obtain it and to mix np a discussion of this matter with the other discus- 
^n wlative to the QUikwdr’s debts. But, in reality, from the date of this trea^ . 

■ t. connection with the Baroda state was cut off; he had evident^ ; 

justdbunafOTmoneys due ; he had also a right to the payment of a moderate ' 
"oawwsa oo acoession, though this was no longer a sign of dependence in the G*ikw4r, 
and a fixed tnbute, but nothing further, ° t 
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take his place. But, after all, Holkar’s Pendharis attempted 
nothing but a slight demonstration against the fort, which was 
strengthened in time. In August, however. Fatesing and his 
mother got away and entered Gujartlt with a small body of 
Pathdns. He informed the Baroda court that his freedom had 
been purchased by a promise to pay Ahmed Khdn half a lakh, 
while the Pathdns were to have some additional compensation. 
Baroda was at this time denuded of troops on account of a war 
in Mdlwa, and Colonel Walker at once apprehended the danger 
of the Pathans being employed in some intrigue to raise Fatesing to 
the throne. He was not much out in his suspicions. On the 2nd 
of October Fatesing entered Baroda and took up his residence with 
the Rdni Gahinabai, but the Pathans were not got rid of till 
November, and not till after a strange quarrel had taken place 
among the Pathans themselves and their leaders Jamal Khan and 
Zenghis Khdn, one of whom was seriously wounded. Shortly after 
it was discovered that a conspiracy had been set afoot chiefly by 
Anandrdv’s favourite Rani, Takhatabai, who was jealous of the 
influence likely to accrue to the queen mother by the presence of 
Fatesing against whom she attempted to poison the Raja’s mind. 
Her half-formed plan was to seize the Diwdn Sitdram and the 
Resident, and then to occupy the city with the Pathdns and some 
other soldiery in her interest. She had also endeavoured to implicate 
in the plot poor Anandrdv, who was either quite innocent of the 
whole scheme or not responsible for the petty share he took in it. 
For the rest most of the conspirators were men of very low station 
and of bad character. 

To pay, off Fatesing’s ransom the Resident aided the Diwan to 
raise a sum of 50 thousand rupees by guaranteeing its repayment, and 
he was informed by him that the money had been paid to Holkar. 
But some time after (April 1804), Colonel Walker discovered that 
no such payment had been made, and that the hostages for repayment 
had managed to escape from Holkar’s to Ahmed Khdn’s camp. This 
was dishonorable and dangerous enough, but it was also found that 
the Diwan had appropriated some and disbursed the rest of the 
nioney without obtaining the R4,i4,’s seal, necessary in all matters of 
disbursement, at a time when the attendance, at the palace, of 
Gang^idhar Shdstri, now acting for the Resident as member of the 
Council or Commission, had been purposely dispensed with. No 
wonder that when called npon to es;plain himself personally to the 
I^sident, Sit^rdm found it imperative on him to go on a short 
pilgrimage. 

The t^raty of Bassein, it must be remembered, was followed by a 
war between the British and Sindia, in which the latter lost Broach 
and the fort of P^iv6gad, and the latter place only was restored to 
him after the peace of December 1803.* 

These events were followed by a war between the British and 
Holkar which did not cease till 1806, and kept Gujardt in constant 
apprehension of invasions. During its course a petty conspiracy of 
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* A subsidiary force of the Giikwdr served in this war, the extra expenses of the 
troops when beyond the frontier being defrayed by the Bombay Government. 
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some small sdvkdrs in Baroda to abet the invasion of Gnjarat by 
Holkar was detected and crushed before it had been matured. 


Major Walker induced Colonel Murray much against his will to 
accept the aid of a Gaikwdr force, and with great pains persuaded 
Sakhdram Diwdnji and the other chief military officers of the State to 
take part in a distant campaign, without giving them the prospect of 
immediate gain and without arranging for the payment of the arrears 
due to the army. Accordingly Gopalrav Govind absolutely refused to 
march; Kakaji, who should have assisted Colonel Murray in capturing 
Kanhoji, suddenly left him to do the mululcgiri of Moddsa; Sakhdrdm 
Diwanji protested that he was willing but powerless to make his 
troops move. Eventually the Gdikwdr’s army, vaguely suppose 
number 850 horse, for it was not thought wise to have a rei 
muster, was despatched to assist the British troops and 
promised regular pay. In December 1804, when they had got 
Rdmpura, the troops refused to go any further as their arrears had n(^. 
been paid them. This difficulty was tided over, but in January 180S’ ^ 
they actually made a retrograde movement and retired to Petlad 
by Dohad. The Resident was put in fear lest the return of i^ak^.ji I 
with his discontented troops might work some mischief 
unprotected capital; but 8itardm was- in despair at the con® ct lof' 
the force (March 1805), as he foresaw that the army of the State 
doomed to be disbanded or greatly reduced. He willingly coiisenti^"® 
that the most turbulent of the troops should go on the service they f 
were best fitted for, the inglorious but safe mulvkgiri of the Mahi 
Kantha country. In reality, no arrears had been due to the men, 
for they had been regularly paid during the campaign and their ; 
whole conduct had been disgraceful. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Major Walker was only waiting for the completion of the campaign in : 
K4thi4wd,r to oust the incompetent minister Sitdram, who was little . 
else than a tool in the hands of his relatives SakharW and Kak&ji, 
and then to put in his place his uncle Babaji, and at the same time 
to pay off and disband, as far as possible (for the political difficulty | 
in doing so was great), the unserviceable troops of the Gaikwdr. « 

On the 2nd of October 1804, the Peshwa renewed to the GaikwAr 
the lease of the Ahmedabad farm for ten more years at 4J Idkhs 
per annum, again nominally to Bhagvantr^v GAikwar. t 

In February 1805, about a thousand Kolis, with seven hundred y 
horse, rose against the authorities in NadiSd, but on the approach of ; 
a small detachment sent by Colonel Waddington they dispersed.^ 

On the 21st of April 1805, a definitive treaty* was concluded 
between the British and the Gffikwar Governments consolidating 
the agreements made in 1802, in terms consonant with those' 
employed in the treaty of Bassein. By the Illrd Article the subsidiary 
force was raised to 3000 infantry and one company of Enropeuz 
artillery; by the IVth Article, it was to execute service of importance, 
and one battalion was to proceed to Kathiawar when there might be in 
the judgment of the British Government necessity for its presence. By! 


» Bwoda Prfctt of 1853, 108. 


» Aitchison’a TreaHes (1876) IV., No. 81. 
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the Vth Article, districts were ceded for the maintenance of this force 
with Es. 11,70,000 in addition to the previous cessions of Chorfei 
Chikhli, the Surat chauth, and Kaira. By the Vllth Article, as the 
GAikw& government owed to theHonorable Company Es. 41,58,782, 
the rassad of certain other districts was granted till full repayment 
should be made. By the IXth Article, the Gaikwar engaged ‘ that he 
would not entertain in his service any European, or American, or 
any, native of India subject to the Honorable Company without the 
consent of the British Government, and the latter made a similar 
promise with regard to the Gaikwar’s servants, dependents, or 
slaves.' By the Xth Article, the foreign policy of the State was to be 
conducted by the British Government; by the Xlth it was to submit 
all differences with the Peshwa to British arbitration ; and, by the 
XVIth Article it was agreed that there should be a mutual extradition 
of fugitives upon whom either State might appear to ‘ have any 
demand of debt or any just claim.' 

The ceded districts comprised the following pargands, Dholka 
valued at lakhs, Nadidd at If lakhs, Vijapnr and Mdtar each at 
1 Mkh 30 thousand rupees, Monde at 1 lakh and 10 thousand rupees. 
There were also ceded the tappa of Kadi valued at 25 thousand, and 
theKimKathodra at 50 thousand rupees. These cessions were, there¬ 
fore, then valued at Es. 10 lakhs and 70 thousand and for the remain¬ 
ing l^ikh vardts were granted on Kdthiiiwar. 

It was, however, subsequently found that owing to the amount of 
dumdla and indm villages which had previously been granted 
and which had to be deducted, the above districts did not realize 
the full sum of 10 lakhs and 70 thousand; besides one Idkh 
had been paid by vardts on Kdthidwar and not by full cession of 
territory. On the other hand, the G4ikw^ government, from the 
outset almost, complained that the districts would in a short time 
be worth much more than the sums they were set down at, and the 
greatest stress was laid on the case of the Dholka pargana. The 
Bombay Government, however, contented itseE with informing the 
Baroda court that the value of the districts had been assessed on 
the average outcome of the three previous years. 

Oh the 12th of July 1808, it was accordingly agreed^ that the 
outcome of the ceded districts fell short of the sum required by 
Es. 1,76,168. These were, therefore, ceded in addition: the ghdsddna 
of Bhdvnagar worth Es. 74,500, vardts on Nadi^d Es. 50,000, Sokhra, 
Sddra Makhij 1450, Haidarabad 1000, resumed villages in Dholka 
15,800, inModhera 900, M6tar 9250,Vijapnr 6702, Bangar Ghiit37S0, 
remainder of Setra 950, and villages in pargana Modhera Ba 11,860: 
total Es. 1,76,168.« 


1 Ait^ison’g Treaties (1876) IV., Ko. 82. 

3 Residency Records. In opposition, as it were, to the extent and valne ol the cessions 
made to the Honorable Ciompany in indm there may be placed the conquests 
and acquisitions gained ahnogt entirdy bytiie aid of British arms. First, Kadi 
worth Kg. 5,50,(XK), Kapadvonj 52,000, and Dehgim 1,87,000; total Es. 7,S9,5(X)l 
Second, Sankhdla 1 lihn. Third, Kodudr 80,000, and trilmte from Nav&nagar and 
Suryabandar 1 Hkh; total Rs. 1 Ukh andSOtWrnnd rupees. Fourth, Bet and O khAman. 
dal Bs. 25,000, (jMaddna from Cambay 6000, increase in tribute from Ktithidwir 
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Fatesing Ga'ikwa'r II. (Regent), 1806-1818. - 

Fatesing, -whose rescue from Holkar’s camp has been described, f 
had been devoted by a vow of his father Govindrav, to the service .* 
of the family god, Khandoba. Before introducing him, as it was '# 
now proposed to do, to a participation in the administration, it was f 
necessary to purchase his ransom from this deity by the ceremony > 
called iula or weighing. On the 3rd of April 1806, he was weighed ! 
against silver and gold, and the precious metals were distributed . 
among the Brahmans.^ 

The advancement of Fatesing was intended to bring about the 
reduction of the Diwan's power, which was employed in a way to / 
obstruct reform, for its strength was based on a combination of/i 
Sardars and military leaders, whose influence and emoluments it was|4 
now proposed to curtail. |5 

Early in 1807, Sitdram begged Babaji, whom he had visited/^' 
the previous year in Kdthi4wdr while the latter was occupied in^ 
besieging Wadhwan, to return to Baroda and give him his support. « 
This was promised, but Sit^rdm speedily became jealous of his I' 
uncle’s influence, though he himself -was quite incompetent to reform > 
the State, and h^, for some time, angered the Bombay Government " ■, 
by the manner in which he spent large sums without informing the 
Mah^Lrdja or attaining his duna or countersignature, and by his. i 
generally careless expenditure as well as by a step he took to increase ; 
the pdgds of Kakdji and of his own son.^ Major Walker, therefore^ > 
proposed to the Bombay Government that Bdbaji should be placed" i; 
in the Council to which Fatesing was also to be admitted. By 
degrees B^bdji was entrusted with the executive powers, which J 
were taken from his nephew; and by degrees too Fatesing’s power 
in the State was increased. This prince, as long as Gangddhar : 
Shastri lived, gave promise of being a good ruler and a friend to '■ 
the British power.® ; 

In Jnne 1807,* after his partial reform of the sibandi force, ‘ 

Rs. 1,77,000, DhAri Ra. 23,000, increase in tribute from PAlanpar Rs. 25,000, grand ,4 
total Rs. 13,21,000 as a^iinst Rs. 11,78,000, and other cessions acquired by the British 
from His Highness. Bat this enumeration made by the Resident of Baroda hr 
somewhat misleading ; for instance, the tribute from Kav&nagar was not perpetual, 
the HawAb of Cambay was protected by the British and without them would have 
paid more. Still the lirt shows what, between 1800-1820, were the material acqaisitions 
of the GAikwAr, in which he certainly was aided by bis allies. t 

1 This ceremony, mrformed at a time when the State was bankrupt, cost Rs. 4500 
and 100 Venetians. But the marriage of the young prince to a lady of the Dhamdhere 
family, which took place soon after, cost much more. 

2 lifter dated 20th Nov. 1808. ' ., 

3 BAbAji was also appointed Jchdsgi vtUa, or confidential adviser to the sovereign, 
with an ^owance of Rs. 1,22,901 for himself, his pdga and office; and to him was V 
given the direction of the operations of the executive part of the government. 

The first dorfidr under the Commission was hdd about the 3rd of February 1807; 
by the month of March Fatesing agreed to join it and did so in May. AmmdrAv was 
sfin considered the sovereign, but Fatesmg was his representative, pnUinidhi cr '■ 
tmtkUii, and the guardian of his interest, but he was held to be in a distinctly 
BBlxndinate position and devoid of any powers greater than those vested in the ' 
Rerident. The assistance of the two great bankers in Baroda was also obtained to - 
strengthen the new administration. BAmal Bhakti, of the house of Hari Bhahti, 
became poteddr, and the management of the pargana of Sinor was entrusted to 
MairAl NAiAyan. f 

* In 1807, tto GAikwAr’s mabikgiri force was defeated by the chief of AmliAra in 
the Mahi Kin&a. Peace was rertored in 1808 by British mention. 
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Major Walker left Baroda in charge of Captain Camac and himself 
went to settle Kathidwar. He left all real power in the hands of 
Bdbdji, to whom he gave the advice to revise accounts, to appoint new 
and eflScient kamdvisddrs, to take security for previous defalcations, 
and to institute a judicial tribunal. He was still further to reduce 
the military establishment, to resume jdghirs where it could justly be 
done, remunerating the holders by pensions, to register all jdghirs, 
to collect the arrears of mzifddrs, to abolish the maJcta system, to 
remove or obtain work from asdmiddrs, and finally to ascertain and 
fix the mahdl majhur. It is certain that many of these reforms 
were actually carried out. For instance, the expenditure on the 
pdgdddrs, silleddrs, &c., was reduced by one-half, and peculations 
amounting to 30 lakhs were discovered; the mahdls or districts 
were -better managed and supervised. 

Colonel Walker^ returned to Baroda and pursued his reforms, 
which involved the complete disgrace of the Diwan Sitd.r4m, whose 
treacherous correspondence with one HAfiz Guld,m Husain to 
subvert the British influence in Gujardt was now discovered.® He 
relied for safety on the Xth Article of the engagement of the 29th of 
July 1802, but was informed that it would not serve to protect him. 
On the 28th of December 1808, a demand was made on him by the 
Resident for the districts of Pattan and Galha, and at the same time 
for the forts of Sankheda, Pattan, Ahmedabad and other places. 
B^bdji was also requested to give up his charge of the forts of 
Visnagar and Vira. These demands formed part of a projected reform, 
and had for object the placing of all forts under killeddrs appointed 
by the Government instead of allowing them to be held by 
mdmlatddrs or civil managers. Sitar^m refused to obey these 
orders till he had been paid 16 Idkhs of arrears. It is true that 
Government had large claims on him, bat, as he calmly remarked, 
' what he had devoured was now irrecoverable.’ At length 
SitArdm gave the necessary letters of release, but his agents at 
Pattan, Ahmedabad, and Sankheda refused to surrender their forts. 

So resolute was the bearing of the agents at the two last-mentioned 
places that it was thought necessary to call up fresh British troops from 
Bombay. Matters were, however, compromised without a blow, and 
11 lAkhs were advanced by the Bombay Government, eight to pay off 
the arrears of the mutinous sibandi troops belonging to Sitodm, 
SakhAiAm, and K^kaji, and three to defray Sitdrdm’s miscellaneous 
debts. In March 1809, Sitdrdm’s three pdgds were taken from him 
on his refusal to direct them to go to the Mahi Kantha, and he 
himself was placed under restraint, lest ho should countenance a 
threatened rising of his own bdrgirs, of whom 500 were then 
dismissed.® Thus with infinite trouble the Resident toiled at the 


* Ri^ Rec., 26th November 1808. 

* Sitirim attached his official seal to docnmenta solicited by this low person, the 
author of circulars inviti^ the Sfa4h of Kandihkr and the chieftains of Sind as well 
as Mar&tha princes to nnite in an attempt to drive the British ont of the East. 

’ It is refreshing to mark that something was got out of Sitdrdm by the stoppage 
of his salary of 1J Ukhs, and that his relatives were sent to a distance. One 
of them Sakh&rim went to prop up the Povdr family at Ohir and died there (5th 
January 1811). Mainibii, the wife of Anandtiv Povir, was niece to the Rini 
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reduction of the Gaikwar army, of which measure the first steps I 
had been taken in 1807, five years after the change had been.f 
agreed upon by the two governments. But it was impossible to bring ’ 
the State army down to the small and effective standard which } 
was contemplated at the time when the Arab force was to be dismissed I 
and a British subsidy entertained; and even down to the present ■ 
day there are still felt the consequences of the policy which 
attempted by means of a foreign force to maintain a prince or the 
throne which had been won by the military class of an invading' ' 
nation. But Sitdrdm’s disgrace and the trouble he was able to give ‘ 
the British party are instructive in another direction. We see how 
the country was in the hands of an intriguing minister and the farmer.l-s 
of the revenue. This state of things did not end with the introdactioar’f 
of British influence, it did not cease till a strong prince like SayajirdVv » 
ascended the gddi. Then it ceased for a time only, till thd; 
necessities or the avarice of the head of the State forced him onc» 
again to sell every kind of power to the farmer of revenue. The rerf 
reform of these old abuses has been the work of the present 
administration during the past six years, and it has not yet been 
brought to a conclusion. v 

On the 28th of November 1810, Bfibaji Appaji died ‘exhorting,. 
Fatesing to remember all that the British alliance had done for 
him.* Vithalrav Bhdn, his son, became lehdsgivdla not without 
disturbance in Baroda raised by the anti-British party. He 
continued to be minister for two years and was succeeded by ^ 
Gangddhetf Shdstri, who, in 1813, obtained from the British a scmad i 
conferring on him the title of mutdlili, with a salary of Es. 60,000. 
Vithalrdv Diwanji became sarsubha of Kathi^wdr. Colonel J 
Walker left Baroda on sick leave early in 1809. He returned for a 
short time, but finally left India in 1810. With the name of this 
truly distinguished officer may be coupled that of the Governor of 
Bombay, the Honorable Jonathan Duncan, of the Bengal Civil Service 
and for some time Eesident at Benares. He was made Governor 
in 1795 and died in August 1811. This mention of names connected : 
with the history of Baroda may include that of Colonel Walker’s ‘ 
successor. Captain, afterwards Major General, Sir James Camac, 
Bart., belonged to the Madras Army. After completing his service : 
at Baroda, he was member of the Court of Directors from 1829 toi 
1838, and for some of the time Deputy Chairman and Chairman, • 
and finally, he was Governor of Bombay from 1839 to 1841. 

By the 12th of February 1812 the Gdikwdr government, thanks to 
the firm counsels of the two first Eesidents, had liquidated the whole' 
of its enormous debt to the Honorable Company, which then 


On her husband’s death (10th June 1807) she had to fight for &e 
mate of her in&nt son against MnriUdjriT, the illegitimate son of xashvantrtv 
Bocir. Sir Malcolm tells ns that the B^ni Gahinibii sent gakhdrto, and ' 
waa nodonbtincontemplatimi that Dh^ shonld become a dependency of the Giikwdr'a 
gaTemraeat. The exj^dition failed, SakhiUto died and Main- 11 .^ ; yfta afterwards 
an ppm ted by the Gaikwar officer, Btpn BaghpnAbh. Atone time we fod Dh&r at " 
rvviag mercenary Mnhammad Abnd, one of the chief Baroda Ar^, ’ 
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determined, if possible, to abandon the close watch it had kept over the 
internal affairs of the State and to make with it a commercial treaty 
' by an equalization and consideration of the numerous and vexatious 
inland duties.’ But certain circumstances were soon to occur which 
compelled the Bombay Government to maintain its policy of 
strict supervision. The restless intriguer Kdnhoji had been allowed 
to return to the Baroda state,^ and to reside at Padra near the 
capital. Once again and for the last time he endeavoured to 
subvert his brother’s administration, and again he was assisted by 
that other plotter, the Rani Takhatabai. Never was a more foolish 
attempt made to overturn a State. The Jam Jesdji of Navdnagar 
had got into serious trouble with the British, and, anxious to distract 
their attention, he entered into communication with K^nhoji, though 
it is doubtful by whom the first advances were made, or if it was 
Kdnhoji or Takhatabai who urged on the other. The Jam promised to 
supply Kdnhoji with money and with armed assistance in Kdthi^wdr, 
stipulating that for his participation in the revolution he was to be 
repaid by territories near Visnagar. But he withdrew from the plot 
as soon as his own affairs with the British had been settled. With 
the J^m’s money Mir Khdn Pathan’s services and those of troops from 
Mdlwa and Gnjardt were to be purchased. Ramdin was to arrive 
to their assistance from Lundvdda, Muhammad Abud making a 
synchronous movement from Dhdr. Kdnhoji, who under pretence of 
finding a husband for his daughter had sent emissaries to various 
places, looked for a rising among the Kolis on the banks of the Mahi, 
and above all hoped to gain the co-operation of the notorious Bhdtdji, 
the Koli chief of Ai^dra. But the Kolis of Gnjardt were bound 
down by engagements to keep the peace, which they feared to break. 
One Rdmchandra Bdpat promised the assistance of 1000 original* 
Arabs under Jamdddr Umar, and the powerful thdnddd/r Abdul 
Rah-i-mdn was concerned in the plot. Finally Kdnhoji expected some 
Arabs from Navdnagar to join him secretly under various pretences 
at Baroda, while he kept about his person at Pddra, ready at any 
moment to start on an expedition, 125 horse and 150 foot. The 
servants of the Rdja could not be suborned, Gahindbdi would not 
hear of the plot, and Sitardm, though he Imew what was going on, 
refused to take part in such an undertaking. On the other hand, 
Bnlab Hari, a rich banker in the capital, was ready to aid the plot 
with money, and Takhatdbdi promised to open the wicket gate 
which would admit Kdnhoji into the citadel, at this time almost 
denuded of troops. The Kolis, it was arranged, were to attack the 
ministmr’s house, and the Arabs the Residency and the neighbouring 
mansion of Gang^har Sh^trL But the main features of the plot 
were gradually becoming known both to the Resident in Kiithi4w&r 
and to Captain Ballantyne, his assistant at Baroda. On the 2nd 
of April, a few days before ike attempt and surprise on the capital was 
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^ He made overtures oi reoonciliaUoii ia September 1806 sad surrendered himself 
in April 1808, when he was allowed Bs. 40,000 a y w. 

• Original Arabs were those who had oome to India for semes from Arabia, not the 
descen&nts of such people bwn ia the eonnWy. Tbs? were highly esteemed for 
their valonr. 
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to be made. Captain Ballantyne suddenly rode out to Pddra with a 
few subsidiary and Gaikw^ri troops, surrounded it and arrested 
Kdruhoji. This traitor, the brother of Anandrdv and son of Govindrdv, 
was a short time after conveyed in fetters to Surat, and from 
there he was deported to Bombay, and then to Madras whence he 
never returned. This step was taken with the consent of Fatesing, 
given reluctantly it is true, but not from pity to the man so much as 
for the shame it brought on the family. His partner in crime, the 
Rani Takhatabai, was henceforward more carefully watched and 
guarded. No longer was faith placed in her Bhdt or bard and in the 
oaths she might swear to the Shdstri over the tulas plant. She, 
however, was content to bide her time, when with Sitarto she might 
be revenged on the Sh^Lstri j and the time was approaching when they 
were able to work a great evil on him and on the party then supported 
by the British. 

In December 1812 Muhammad Abud, who never ceased to hate 
the Gdikw^ir administration, almost succeeded in embroiling the 
State with Sindia, on whose behalf he was collecting tribute near 
Sdvli, and in 1813, at the request of TakhaMbdi, he and Manduji 
Dhamdhere advanced on Amod with some troops. The village 
belonged to a Gar4sia family which had once been Hindu but had 
since turned Musalman and which was nominally subject as well as 
actually tributary to the Peshwa, an inconvenient little place which 
afforded refuge to the criminals of Broach. The then chief had 
married Takhatabai’s sister, and it was to aid the cause of this 
woman’s son against the Gardsia’s brother that Takhatibdi was 
taking forcible steps, which threatened to involve the State in a 
dispute with the Peshwa. At the peremptory request of Fatesing, 
however, the enterprise was given over. 

In 1813 the Pendharis invaded Gujarat from Kh^ndesh, but 
retired after .plundering Navsari, and veiy little damage was done. 
But the danger served to throw great discredit on the Gdikwdr 
troops who behaved very badly 

The long pending claims of the Peshwa on the Gaikwar govern¬ 
ment alluded to in the treaty of Bassein and iu the definitive treaty of 
1805 between the Gaikwar and the Honorable Company had never 
been settled; the term of the Ahmedabad lease was now approaching 
its clcfte; and the political relations between the States were anything 
bat friendly. It was to be feared, therefore, that the lease would not 
be renewed and that claims such as the impoverished treasury of 
Baroda could not meet would be strongly pushed. It was 
accordingly determined to send Mddhavrdv Tdtya Muzumdar to the 
Deccan; but afterwards, Bapn Mairdl, the intimate friend of 
Babdji, was selected in his place and actually sent to Poona, to be 
foUoWf^, on the 29th of October 1813, by Gangddhar Shdstri, who 


* Sacli frontier disturbances had occurred on more than one occasion. Farly in : 
1809hum bands of marandeis, professing to be nnder the orders of Holkar, had] 
mnaesd the eastern districts of Gnjarit. They were disavowed by Holkar, and, when ? 
tiiey fled from Capt. Holmes and a British and G&ikwdr force sent ont to meet them 
suffered severely during their retreat through the wild country of the Mehvtois. i 
The event referred to in the text took place in January. Another body of marauders i 
entered OiOtwir toritcny by way of Ssnkheda, 
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* set out for Bajirav’s court most unwillingly though he 
possessed tjie British safe conduct. The Peshwa very sensibly 
feared that, if he continued to grant long leases of the Ahmedabad 
farm to the Gaikwar, the renewal of them would at length come 
to be a matter of course and that Ahmedabad would in fact lapse 
into a mere tributary province.’ He was led to apprehend this 
conclusion because of the war in KAthiawar conducted without his 
sanction, because of the fines inflicted on Navdnagar and Junagad of 
which he had not been oflBcially apprised, and above all, because of 
the settlement made by Colonel Walker which was an undoubted 
infringement of the PeshwAs suzerainty. Such were his feelings on 
this question, alongside of which ran the other question of the 
unsettled claims, which the acute Bajirav hoped, as will be seen 
hereafter, to convert into a means of regaining that position in the 
Baroda state which he had lost by the treaty of Bassein. The 
Bombay Government jrished, if possible, to see the differences 
between the two States settled without its interference, but every 
step taken by the powers was carefully watched. The retention 
by the Gdikwdr of the farm of Ahmedabad was anxiously desired 
by the Bombay Government whose boundaries touched it at many 
points, and it was important to thwart every attempt of Bajirav to 
create fresh political ties between the courts of Baroda and Poona. 

Naturallythediscussionof matters of such great importance brought 
into the field a large number of intriguers. Baroda was divided into 
two parties, the one loyal to the British alliance, the other disposed 
on certain terms to assist the Peshwa in regaining his supremacy 
over the State. In February 1814 the Resident at Poona, Mr. 
Elphinstone, demanded the recall to Gujardt of Govindrav Gdikwdr 
who was intriguing with the Peshwa on his own account. In May, 
the Shastri requested that one man might be either removed from 
ofiSce or wholly trusted. This was Karsetji Shet Modi, the Poona 
Resident’s head clerk, whom the Shastri suspected of designing to 
obtain the farm of Ahmedabad for himself, though it was to be 
nominally leased to Vithal Narsing alias Trimbakji Denglia, and 
of working with Trimbakji to influence the Peshwa by keeping him 
in a state of alarm as to the designs of Fatesing and the British. 
Takhatdbdi was certainly the zealous ally of Sitdrdm, the disgraced 
minister, who was the head and representative of the popular or 
patriotic party adverse to the British. He proved himself to be a 
bitter and powerful enemy to the people who had turned him out 
of power, and he was now endeavouring to regaiq his old place by 
playing into the hands of the Peshwa and by strengthening the 
^ahtion of the disaffected party in Baroda and the Poona court 
through the agents whom he kept at Bombay and Poona. It was the 
more especial duty of his agents in the former place to find out the 
secret motives and resolutions of the Bombay Council and if possible 
by bribes to purchase the support of influential people. In Poona 
his agent was Go^drdv Bandnji Gdikwar with whom was also 
Bhagvanti^v the illegitimate son of the late Mahdrdja Goyindrdv 
•^hom the Ram Gahin&bdi furnished with means.^ In Bombay were 
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stationed one Hdfiz Muhammad Daud andMahipatrAv,thebrother-in-; 
law of Govindray at Poona, who corresponded with SitarAm through J 
Hari Bhakti in Baroda. This correspondence, as has been mentioned, 
related to the efforts made by SitarAm’s agents to bribe some of 
the Honorable Company’s leading servants to take up SitArdm’s 
cause, and to keep him informed of the contents of the most secret 
records in the Secretariat. 

At one time SitarAm, who kept up most intimate relations with 
Takhatdbdi, to whose house ‘ he would repair in disguise by night ’, 
won through her from the Mahdraja a letter recommending his claims 
for the Diwdnship to the consideration of the Bombay Government 
and of the Peshwa.^ The plan of the patriotic party was by some 
means to make Sitaram minister and to onst the Shdstri when it would 
be easy to settle the difference between the States by once again 
placing Baroda under the protection of the Peshwa in lieu of the 
British. Patesing’s position was a most difficult one, for while he 
was loyal to the British and friendly to the ShAstri, he needed but 
could not obtain the very strongest support the Bombay Government 
and the Eesident could give him, as theopposite party was very strong. 
The weak-minded Anandrav himself, ^wked upon by his favourite 
Bani,. began in September to make preparations to go to Poona in 
person, probably at the PeshwA’s invitation. This foolish step was 
of course checked by the Eesident’s perei^tory order, but the 
Bombay Government appeared no doubt to Fatesing to be giving 
himlittleencouragemeut orcountenance. Naturally enough, however, 
the Government was careful not to irritate the Poona court as long 
as a chance existed of the disputes between the two States being 
settled without its interference. 

Gangadhar Shastri’s reputation as a faithful and honoured servant 
of the British Government had long since been established; his 
personal influence over the youthful Fatesing, if in reality irksome at 
times, was apparently unbounded, and the prince, as far back as 1812,^ 
had of his own accord requested that he should be sent to Poona. 
Besides it was commonly supposed that BdjirAv, who had come 
across him many years before while he was in the service of the Phadke 




these two and Trimbakji Denglia there were private meeting. The latter introduced 
Bhagvantriv to the Feshwa to whcnn he delivered friendly Tetters purporting to come 
from AnandrAv and Fatesin^ conmlaining of the Shistri’s tyranny. Fatesing naturally 
declared that this letter, said to be his, was a forgery, though he did not like to make 
a written statement denying all acknowledgment of Bhagvantrtv, but he expressed 
his willingness to pnnish him by stopping his allowance of Bs. 12,000. Among other 
members of the GAikw&r huwy _who appealed to the Peshwa for reihress was 
SayAjirAv’s mother who put in chums on behalf of her son. Subsequently AnandrAv 
wrote officially to BhagvantrAv in disiqiproval of his conduct, urging him to return 
to Baroda. BhagvantrAv was the adopted son of Gahin&bAi and no friend to Fatesing, 
for AnandrAv was very fond oi him and perhaps dreamt of making him his successor, 
a foolish hope as this person was of feeble intellect. 

* BAjir&v was intensely desirous of maintaining or re-acquiring a right to 
nominate the GAikw&r’s minister. If he ever had such a right it was surrendered by 
the of Bassein, and the Poona Resident was directed strongly to set aside any 
^retensi^ of the sort. The party of Sitordm and TakhaUl^ pretended, and 
ge^n impressed BAjirAv with the idea, that Anandriv was not so feeble as the 
BririA triM to make out, but that he was set aside by them in order that they might 
owpiey a mcHe ready tod in the youthful Fatesing. 

*^FaiMnig*s letter to the Resist, 14th September 1812. 
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family, held the Brahman minister in great respect.^ In reality 
however the rise of the interloper Grangddhar Shdstri by the favoM 
of the British Resident was hateful to the old servants of Anandrav 
and Govindrdv. If he succeeded in his mission to Poona, he would, 
perhaps, for ever be the prime minister; if he failed, he would be 
immediately recalled to Baroda, and it was doubtful whether the 
presence of so firm a friend to the British would be more dangerous 
at Poona or at Baroda. 

In 1814 the Shdstri went to Poona, and in the September of 
that year proposed, though without a hope that the offer would be 
accepted, that the Peshwd^s claims should be settled for 50 Mkhs, and 
that the Ahmedabad lease should be renewed for a term of five 
years for an annual payment of 8 Idkhs. Bajirdv refused to listen 
to such terms, and the farm was eventually assigned to Trimbakii 
Dengliaand actually made over to him on the 23rd of October 1814, 
while the question of the unsettled claims continued to be agitated. 

In September, too, Sitdrdm who had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting the transfer of the farm was placed in confinement by 
Fatesing, that he might no longer assist Govindrav Banduji in 
thwarting the Baroda mission or continue to outbid the Shdstri’s offer 
to the Peshwa with a view to obtain permission from the latter to 
return to his old post in the State. Bdjiritv at this time appeared in 
his interviews with Mr. Elphinstone to assert that he had the right to 
nominate the GAikwdr’s Diw4n, and was loud in praises of Sit4rSm, 
while he showed the greatest detestation of the Shdstri. He also 
affected to have the right of enquiring into the GaikwdPs domestic 
concerns, and declared that the British were keeping Anandrdv and 
Sitardm in confinement, while Fatesing was not really a free agent. 
This policy of the Peshwa met with the strong disapproval of the 
British Government who considered that the only power left to the 
Peshwa of all his old connections with the G4ikwdr was that of 
granting investiture to the legal successor to the Baroda gddi. 

The next month Mr. Elphinstone urged the Peshwa either to send 
the Shdstri home or to dismiss from his court Bhagvantrdv and 
Govindrav, and shortly after the Shdstri himself prepared to quit 
Poona and to leave the settlement of the disputed claims to the arbi¬ 
tration of the British, whereupon appeared the last phase of the 
Peshwa’s conduct of the discussion.* ‘ He endeavoured to engage 
the Sh^tri in a separate negotiation which was to be conducted with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Resident at Poona, and began to treat him 
with great honour.’ The Shistri with the entire approval of the 
Resident, allowed BdjirAv to so discuss the claims. ‘ He granted that 
the sum of 39 lakhs with interest on the same, was owing by the 
6^kw4r, and in lieu of all claims, which were thmi laid by the 
Peshwa at one crore of arrears and 4014khs of tribute, he proposed 
to surrender territory worth 7 14khs.’® At the same time he 
apprehended tiiat Fatesing would never part with so large a portion 
of his territoiy, and prayed the Resident to assist him in influencing 


’ WalUce’g History of the Oiikw&rs, 198. 

^ Letter of Mr. Elphinstcaie, 8th April 1815. 
^ See Kevenue and Finance Chapter. 
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the Baroda court (May 1816).* What followed is matter o' 
common history. The Shastri is said to have been very vain, and; 
Bajirdv played upon this failing. The offer of territorial cession was; 
apparently entertained; the Shastri is alleged to have been persuaded! 
that Bajirav was vastly impressed by his superlative wisdom; and 
proposal was made to him that his son should be married to the 
Peshwa’s® sister-in-law. (August 1815). He was also told that the 
Peshwa would be glad to make him his own minister, an offer the 
Shastri rejected at the desire of Mr. Elphinstone. 

The Shdstri agreed to the marriage project, and preparations 
for its celebration were well advanced at Ndsik where it was to take 
place, when he began to draw back in some alarm at not receiving any 
definite reply from Baroda regarding the proposed cessions. At about 
the same time he refused to allow his wife to visit the Peshwd’s palace 
which was ordinarily a scene of gross debauchery, and he thus drew 
on himself the deep but carefully concealed resentment of Bdjirdv. 
The Prince’s vengeance was delayed till the night of the 14th of 
July 1815. Against the advice of his faithful and cautious friend 
B^pu Mairal the ShAstri had accompanied Bajirdv to Pandharpnr 
almost alone, at any rate unattended by the large number of troops he 
had in his service at Poona. Bapu Mairal did not go with- him, but 
without his knowledge Govindrdv did, and at this time the Shastri 
had in his possession a letter addressed by this person to the Eani 
Takhat^Lbdi which contained the ominous threat that under certain 
contingencies ' the Shastri will never more look that way,’ that is, 
return to Baroda. It is well known how on the 14th of July Bdjirdv 
entertained the Shdstri with that gracious courtesy by means of which 
he cordd win over the minds of those who knew him best j how on 
the same night Ti'imbakji invited him repeatedly to be present at a 
ceremony in the temple from which the Shdstri endeavoured to excuse 
himself on the plea of ill-health; how he finally consented to go; and 
how on his return accompanied by a clerk, a few friends and some 
servants, he was set upon by some four or five disguised men to whom 
he was pointed out by Sitdrdm’s agents, and by them was almost cut 
to pieces. Trimbakji made no attempt to discover the guilty parties 
or only such attempts as tended to confuse the evidence of what hact 
happened, while the Peshwa did not act in any way except to guard 
his own person and protect Trimbakji from all blame. Bdpu MairM 
had the greatest difl5cnlty in effecting the escape of himself and the 
Shdstri’s &mily, for the Shdstri’s troops created a disturbance after 
ha\dng been urged to mutiny by the intrigues of Govindrdv.® 


* Fatesing expressed his nnwillingness to cede territory worth 7 kkhs (22nd 
April 1815), much to the Shistri’s disappointment, who fancied that the annual money 
interest for the debt wonld amount to 18 l&khs. At this time the Shistri made the 
mirtake of conceding to the Peshwa, that if the succession was confined to the nearest 
hOT, the Giiikw&r would accept investiture from him. The Besident promptly ordered 
him not to touch the topic of sovereignty, but to keep to his accounts. 

* Trimbakji Denglia, very probably at this time, really intended a reconciliation. He 

u a^ to have confessed to the Shtetri that he had at one time during the negotiation 
intended to mnrder him. ° ^ 

* The Shdstri’s family returned to Baroda where they wfere well received by 

B4pu Mairdl was left at Poona to continue the discussion of the claims. 
He died Ome on the 6th of FelHiiary 1817 and so ended the fruitless, disastrous, and 
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expenstve miariim to Poona. 
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Such was the crowning act of wickedness and folly committed by 
Trimbakji and Bajirav in their attempt to revive the old policy of the 
Peshwa and by the anti-British party in Baroda who hoped to get rid 
of a clever opponent by a deed of violence. During the previous year 
not only had the Ni 2 sam been attacked under false pretences, but the 
Jam of Navanagar’s servants had been assisted to rebel, troops had 
been sent into Gujarat, asylum had been granted to notorious 
plunderers who had fled from that country,.and the Kdthiawdr chiefs 
had been instigated to combine against the British. A general 
spirit of lawlessness and discontent had been raised in the collecto- 
rate of Kaira, in the Ahmedabad districts and in KathitLwar, which 
^ve rise to much alarm and disgust among the British authorities 
in Gujarat. The British, anxious not to precipitate matters, acted 
towards Bajirdv with the greatest forbearance. It was taken for 
granted that he had not been a party in the murder, and all that was 
demanded of him was that Trimbakji and some others should be 
delivered up. It is unnecessary to describe here how Bajirav's plans 
wavered between striking an immediate blow and waiting to combine 
with other Mar^tha princes. At length he was frightened into 
obeying Mr. Elphinstone’s directions, and Trimbakji, who had been 
in sham confinement in the fort of Vasantgad in Satdra, was delivered 
up to the British, and shut up in the fort of Thdna. Bhagvantrav 
and Govindrdv were surrendered to Fatesing (November 1815). 

At this time the British, who did not want a war, took no further 
steps to avenge the death of the minister who had been sent to 
Poona with their approval and under their safeguard. But, mean¬ 
while, the news of the ShtLstri’s death had created great excitement at 
Baro,da. Fatesing for a time appeared to be beside himself with rage 
and grief, and on the 9th of December the post held by the minister 
was after his arrival at Baroda bestowed on his eldest son, a mere 
boy, with the Government guarantee, or bdhedhari, though the duties 
of the post were carried on by Yashvautrav Ddda. But a strong 
party in the court looked on the event as a triumph, and confidently 
expected the restoration of Sitaram by the intervention of the 
Peshwa. The feeble Anandrdv was at this time writing to Govindrav 
to get this measure carried out, adding ‘ you are faithful to the 
sarkw, you did what was very right.^ And this when the latter 
was informing the ex-ministePs relation, Kdkaji, ‘ the business here 
has been completed, do yon commence the duties of Diwan.’ Besides 
the support of the reigning prince, Sitdrdm possessed that of 
Gahindbai, and of the ever intriguing Takhatdbdi, who now openly 
express^ her bitter hatred of the Shastri who had caused her to be 
placed in confinement. Sitdram himself, though under strict 
surveillance, found means to do mischief.^ His old servant Bapu 
Baghundth was persuaded to hold all his troops at Dhfir, amounting 
to about four thousand men, in readiness to march from the border 
and strike suddenly at the capital,® if, as seemed probable, any 

* Baroda Beaident’s letter, 15th August 1816. 

* BSpu Ragunith had succeeded Sakh&r&m, Chimndji Sit&idm’s brother, in the 

task of supporting on the gMi the child adopted by the queen-regent of Dh4r, who 
was the son of A'nandriv’s sister. The connection between Dh4r and Baroda lasted 
till 1818, when the little State, which was heavily involved in debt to the G&ikwir 
IMs taken under the protection of the ’Irtish. ’ 
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disturbance took place. For, at Ahmedabad the Peshwd’s saratibha^ 
was collecting troops and corresponding with the disaffected party) 
in Baroda, and large bodies of Jats and other marauder^ were, 
collecting on the northern and western frontier of the Honorable 
Company’s territories and threatened Dholera. 

The attempt at a revolution in favour of Sitardm proved abortive}/, 
but Fatesing evidently fell for a time under the influence of the^ 
patriotic party. Moved chiefly by the support given to the ex- 
minister by the Rdni Gahin^bai, he could not be persuaded by the 5 
Resident to surrender Sit&’am that he might be conveyed to Surat or;4 
Bombay. Pending an investigation into his participation in the late ^ 
events, Sitardm’s house was converted into a prison on the 20th of 
September and a guard of English troops was placed over him.t 
Finally in April 1816 he was ordered to be conveyed to Bombay/i 
and he was taken as far as Navs^ri where in a short time 
eanad was granted him raismg his nemnuk 50 per cent as a salvftSj 
for the harshness which the Bombay Government had forced the® 
Gdikwar to use towards him. 

The change in the demeanour of Fatesing, who now began to j 
show signs of restiveness and of a desire to aswrt his independence; 
led the Resident to propose the appointment of a gncceei^ to the 
Shdstri. who might prove a useful counterpoise to the new race of 
State councillors, very different from R^vjiAppajijMddhavrdvTityj^^ 
Bdbiji and the Shdstri, men such as Bechar Mdnekdds who lent tl^f > 
young prince money and who ' being himself notorious for dissolute ? 
principles, ministered to the luxurious inclinations of Fatesing.’ So, 
on the 20th of February 1816, Dhdkji Ddd^ji was nominated medium [ 
of communication between the Resident and the Darbar on a 


salary of Rs. 250 per month, and was at the outset regarded by the 
Regent as a second Shdstri who would hinder him from enjoying 
legitimate pleasures. He accordingly kept Dhdkji ignorant of all 
that passed and secretly consulted Bechar on every matter, till this f 
person was dismissed at the peremptory request of the Resident. J 
Between the latter who carried matters with a high hand and if 
the Regent further misunderstandings soon occurred. Fatesing ? 
incautiously quarrelled with the Ei4ni Takhatdbai, and thett 
refused to acknowledge the claims of the sdvakdrs who had under ^ 
British guarantee supplied the wants of the costly Poona mission, f 
A threat to resign his post almost met by the Bombay Government, % 
a refusal to divulge all items of expenditure, and the determination 
to reduce the pay of the army instead of diminishing the number of / 
the troops aggravated the feeling of discontent on both sides. ■; 
On the 15th of August 1816, we hear, too, for the first time of the ^ 
Resident’s complaints that the G6ikwar was taking bribes to settte t 
matters in a manner contrary to the evident interests of the State. 

It is no ex^geration to say that the Bombay Government, as anxious . 
then as in 1812 to withdraw from its close connection with the ; 


administration of the State, was deterred from doing so by its doubts 
of the future conduct of Fatesing, by the peril in which the bdhedhari 
interests would be placed if the sovereign’s character was nnsatis- 
faetoiy, and also by the threatening aspect of political affairs in 
almost all the Mar&tha States. 0 
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In September 1816, Captain Carnac was^ informed that the 
infamous Trimbakji Denglia had escaped from the fort of ThtLna and. 
his apprehensions that serious troubles were at hand were quietened 
by the presence of a large body of troops at Godhra. Information 
had alfo been received that a confederacy of the great Mardtha chiefs 
was on foot, and among other significant facts it was ascertained 
that th^channel of communication between Sindia and the Peshwa 
was the wry Govindrdv Gd,ikwAr connected with the murder of tite 
Shastri who was still corresponding with Edja Anandrfiv, Thp 
Peshwa was tampering with Fatesing, and his aarst^ha at 
Ahmedabad in person and through his agent at Baroda was vainly 
urging Vithoba Diwdnji, the sarsubha of Kdthifiwar, to raise aibandi 
for mischievous purposes as he himself was doing in Gnjarift. 
Ahmed|kad itself was surrounded by turbulent Koli horseinen who 
were di^ressii^ the country, and the Peshw4’s agents were breeding ^ 
ail kinds of disturbances in the Kd,thi<iwfir peninsula. 

Meanwhile, the discussion of the Peshwd’s money claims on the 
Gaikw^lr was '-opened afresh on the old basis of a cession by the 
latter (M territory worth 7 Mkhs, for the Governor General had 
decided raiWf the murder of the Shfistri was not to affect the general 
question. Thirteen years, however, had passed since the treaty of 
Bassein and five years since the present negotiations had been started, 
and the Peshwa was no longer Satisfied with so slight a substitute for 
the demands he had made, while Fatesing expected a diminution 
in these very demands. But events were now taking place which 
were to cut short these wearisome discussions. On the 7th of April, 
1817 Lord Moira warned Sir Evan Napean that war between the 
British and the Peshwa was imminent, as the latter would not 
listen to reason, and that he was to hold himself in readiness to 
seize the Peshwa’s portion of Gujardt and the northern portion of 
the Konkan, Every preparation for war had been made, when 
Mr. Elphinstone gave notice that on the 10th of May 1817 His 
Highness had agreed to give up Trimbakji Denglia and to surrender 
three forts which were demanded of him as pledges. 

On the 13th of June 1817 the Right Honorable Mr. Elphinstone, 
on the part of the Company, and Moro Dikshit and Bdldji Lakshman 
on that of the Peshwa, drew up a treaty at Poona, by the Vth Article 
of which the Peshwa surrendered all past claims on the Gdikwdr 
for an annual payment of 4 Idkhs and renounced all future claims. 
This decision, so favourable to the Gdikwar, was justified on the 
ground of the terms being a penalty for Gang&dhar Shdstri’s 
murder.* By the Vllth Article the Peshwa ceded the tribute of 
Kathiawdr to the British;* and by the XVth Article the farm of 
Ahmedabad in perpetuity to the G4ikw4r and his successors for the 
same sum as was given tor it when K4thi4w4r formed a portion, i.e. 

4^ lakhs per annum.* By the same treaty Jambusar, Amod, Desbora, 

1 H. Pottinger’s acconnt of tiie interview. Mr. dphinstone insisted that the gain 
of the Giikw^r ‘ waa compensation for the murder of the prime minister,’ 4th 
June 1817. * In 1816 the Peshwi’s was valued at Rs. 5,62,939. 

* The Ahmedabad farm without E4thi4wir was worth the sum ; the then aaraubha 
Was supposed to pay a rent of 9 likhs for the entire farm. 
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ChaptwTII. Paldioi and Bahadaqjur were ceded toihe Britisli> aa well as Sdviv^ 

to date from the 5th cd Jane, in other words, ' ^ the 
AKANMiiT 'fern t«ritories of the Peshwa in Gnjarat, except Ahme&bad, 

annual payment due by the GAikwdr. Besides, the 
' Peshwa renounced all future authority over the GdikwAr, w||fr thus 
^ became an ind^endent prince, and free of, first tribute, second 
commptation for service, third nazardna.’ . ^ 

SoOTlemental On the 25th of JunC 1817 the sanad for the perpetual grant of the 
Treaty. farm of Ahinedabad to the Gdikwir was made out and carried into 
eth November 1817. effect within a month.' On the same day the Bombay Government 
^ began to consider jf the tJfiikir^r, whese position had been so 
wgnderfnlly improved and who had obtained without an effort the 
lion’s share of the spoil, shouM not be called upon to u^ntain a 
larger subsidiary force. It represented to the* Govmmor®&ener^ 
#-the great disproportion of the military charges Dome by thfl| 
British, compared with that of the expenses incurred*by tfee Gaikwfiif. 
Itlt tme that his military cAtal^hment was .^v^ed at 42 lakhs, 
but it was ‘oWittle practice nse, two or three thonsknd ^n only being 
fit for service,* and the British had spent 12 Idkhs in - 

to Catch and V<gher, * while the whole responsibISty w^ujarat 
and Kfithiawdr against external attack and internal commotion had ■ 
devolved on the British Government.’ Let therefore, it was proposed, 
an additional subsidy of two regiments of cavalry and a battalion of 
native infantry 1000 strong be entertained by the cession, on the part 
of the Gaikw^, of his tribute in BAthidw^r, and, if he pleased, let 
that prince make a corresponding reduction in his own army.^ In 
addition to this increased subsidy, let the Gdikwar be bound to help 
the British with the aid of a contingent force in case of foreign war,* 
and of the subsidiary force, exciting only one battalion which 
should remam in the Country.® The mikwfir, it was understood, 
was to be paid for his aid by sharing in the fruits of any foreign 
conquests. As the Peshwa was now excluded from Gujardt a 
commercial treaty was also contemplated, which should lead to the 
abolition of the vexatious dues levied in the Baroda state. Finally; 
on the 25th of July, the Bombay Government considered if Dabhoi, 
that old bone of contention betwera the G4ikwdr and Peshwa* 
S&yli which was revered as the spot where the last honors were, 
pmd to the body of Pilfiji, the foonder of the Giiikw^ feimily, and 
Bahfidarpur might not lie exchanged for the pargana of Viramg^m 
and the Panch Mahdls, lately leased to the Baroda state by the 
Peshwa 

Fatesing agreed to the increase of the subsidiary force and to its 


„ wag carried ont^ Article 1 of Snpplemental Treaty of 1817 : AitchisoB’s 
Tceatiei^ IV. No. 83. The treaty wae called supplemental faecauae it wag held to 
wp^gMimit the D^nitiTe Treaty of the 21st of April 1805. 

- _^'^rt»cl^ of the same treaty, a contingeat of 3000 men was to be kept by the 
WOT^y accoutred, remlariy paid and mustered, and to be undw the direo 
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paj^ent by territorial cessions, though not by the surrender of his 
rights in the peninsula, instead of which he offered to give lujaiddd 
the whole of his rights lately acquired by the perpetual lease of the 
Ahmedabad districts, provided the British paid the rent for the 
same, that is, districts worth Rs. 17,11,969 minus the rent of 
Rs, 4,50,000, or in net value Rs. 12,61,969, which included half the 
city of Ahmedabad, the Peshwd’s Daskroi, Viramgam, Parantij, the 
Peshwd’s share of Harsoli and the Panch Mahals.^ This offer was 
accepted by the Resident seme what to the disappointment of the Bombay 
Government, but certain exchanges of territory tended afterwards to 
make the arrangement most agreeable to them. The British at that 
time laid great stress upon the prestige which would attend on the 
acquisition of Ahmedabad, the old Muhammadan capital of Gujarat, 
and the Baroda darbdr took a historic pride in the retention of a 
portion at least of that place, so that on both sides a degree of 
interest was attached to this city which it is diflScult now to 
understand. However, Fatesing, for the present retaining Daskroi, 
the hdveli in the city and for good the Mahi Kantha tributes, 
ceded his share of Ahmedabad to the British at the estimated value 
of Rs. 1,65,313. The city was not, however, in reality worth that to 
the Honorable Company, for some Rs. 60,000 were levied in customs 
of such a nature that they could not continue to be enforced by the 
British. In the pargana of Petlad, too, as much was ceded by the 
Gdikwdr as went to make up the aggregate value of the following 
districts, which he acquired out of territories lately won by the 
British from B4jirdv: Dabhoi valued at Rs. 2,07,918, Bahddarpur® 
at Rs. 14,377, and S4vli at Rs. 75,333, total Rs. 2,97,628.® The 
Bombay Government was the more pleased with these exchanges 
that they consolidated their possessions in north Gujardt, and 
because on the 19th September the Peshwa had sent a sanad to the 
Gdikwar, informing him that he had granted his rights of sovereignty 
in Ahmedabad to the British, who no longer paid any rent for these 
territories, the remission being taken into account in part payment 
of a British subsidiary force he had been obliged to entertain. 

By the Vllth Article the province of Okhdmandal and the island 
of Bet, which contained places dear to the worshippers of Krishna, 
were ceded to the Gdikwdr as a free gift, on condition that fiie 
Honorable Company should retain a building for the deposit of stores 
on the island, and that their ships should pass in and out of any 
port belonging to the Gdikwdr free of hindrance, a similar provision' 
omng made for any of the Gdikwfir’s vessels visiting a British port. 
Piracy, too, was to be repressed.* By the Vlth Article of the same 
treaty the Honorable Company promised ‘that they would not 


See Artide 3 of the treaty and Schedule B in Aitchison’e Treaties. 

, , ® actual snrrendm: from one side to the other of Ahmedabad, Dabhoi and 
Bahidarpnr took place on the 30th of November and let December 1817. 
niunedabad haul been gi^n up by the Peshwa on the 9th July previous. 

—Schedule C of tije Supplemental Treaty, 1817. The British also ceded 
Vijapur and tappa Simi of Kadi in return for Kapadvani, Bh&lei, Karod, and some 
other villas. 

* The IXth Article, which U not mentioned in the text, stipulated that ‘ offenders 
**^8 refuge in the jurisdiction of either party shall be surrendered on demairt 
WKhmit delay or hesitation.’ 
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apply in future for the exchange of any more territory whatever.' 
Nevertheless a few weeks had not passed before Captain Camac was v 
instructed to apply for a new exchange. The Gaikwar first parted : 
with Daskroi, then with the iiidm and dumdla villages of that'< 
districtj and finally with the hdveli of Ahmedabad. The exchange 
was ratified by the Bombay Government in November 1818. 
The value of Daakroi was computed at its last annual receipts or - 
Rs. 1,10,000, though its average revenue for the past few years had 
exceeded Rs. 1,24,000. The indm and duTtidla villages ceded with • 
it brought up its value to Rs. 1,86,000. The Gaikwdr received 
lands in PetlM worth Ra. 1,33,967, together with the remission of , 
moghldi dues in the Snrat aithdvisi, amounting to Rs. 75,763, and i, 
some other villages.^ There was accordingly a balance of exchange 
to the credit of the Honorable Company, in consideration of which 
a grant was made to it of the hasha of Mota and the pargana d | 
Tadkeshvar. Finally the Peshwd’s share of the town of Petldd was _ f 
ceded to the Gaikwdr in exchange for Omrat, and at the same ' 
time a gift was made to him of Sidhpur, a town much esteemed on ^ 
account of its sanctity. ’i 

To conclude our notice of the Supplemental Treaty, a remarkshonld '■ 
be made on the spirit in which Fatesing met the suggestion that ’ 
■while increasing has subsidiary force, he might make a corresponding' ■ 
reduction in his own army, though by Article VIII of the treaty a 
portion of this reduced force amounting to 3000 effective cavaliy 
became for the first time bound to fight in aid of the British 
beyond the frontiers of the state if required to do so. The Gfiikwdr 
had won his state with the assistance of a Maratha military class which 
had never, to any great extent, been rewarded with landed 
possessions. The Mardtha sarddrs were attached to his service by 
the pay they obtained from military posts now ail the more lucrative 
that a corresponding amount of real efficient^ was not expected of P 
them. When British influence was greatest, that ns, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Arab mercenaries. Colonel Walker had 5 
endeavoured to reform the army, but • his success had -been more 
apparent than real, and now Fatesing refused to sacrifice the 
pmaonal interests of many of his sarddrs by a reduction of his 
forces to twelve thousand men, though, in order to pay his tribute | 
to the Peshwa, he consented to reduce, not the numbers of his ' 
troops, but his military expenditure by 4 Idkhs. It is doubtful 
whether such a compliance had any reality in it, but, however that 
may be, the great war or series of wars on wliich the British were ? 
about to enter with the Peshwa, the Rdja of Nagpur and Holkar, | 
made any kind of aid the Gdikwdr could give acceptable, and | 
the importance of the military class increased accordingly. A few | 
years later Say^i4v, anxious by eveiy means to strengthen his | 
influence over hie subjects, which he imagined British inter- 
ference weakened, strongly upheld his own army, or that portion t 


1 The fixed annnal amount of moghldi arose from the Timba pargana, rained at 
Ra. 10,01% the VarUv kasba Es. 18.220, Balsir Rs. 24,204, KAi^i Rs. 9994, 
Salha Ra. 6987, Maroli Rs. 338, Mihora Rs. 4S03, TeUdi Ra 6896, and the Mota 
katba Bs. 1007, the Beodiri of the VasrAvi pargana Bs, 60R 
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of it wMcli did not bow the knee to the stranger, and so real 
reforms were indefinitely postponed, though there was no doubt that 
an eflScient military body could not co-exist with a subsidiary force, 
for the maintenance of which large territories had been alienated. 

Before closing the recital of the events which took place during 
the regency of Fatesing, allusion must be made to the series of 
wars into which the British at this time entered. On the 6th of 
November 1817 BdjirAv made the sudden and fruitless attack on 
the Residency near Poona which resulted in his defeat at Kirkee, in 
his flight from the capital which opened its gates to the conquerors, 
and eventually in his surrender as a prisoner to Sir John Malcolm on 
the 3rd of June 1818. On the 20th of the same month (November) 
the Rdja of Nagpur made a similar attack on the Residency near his 
capital, and the battle of Sitdbaldi brought him to the verge of the 
ruin which was shortly to overwhelm his kingdom. Large British 
forces were at this time in the field with a view to crush the Pendhari 
hordes, but the difliculty of the undertaking was increased by the 
unfriendliness of Sindia and the hostility of a party in Malhdrrav 
HolkaPs court, which, on the 21st of December, led to the decisive 
battle at Mahidpur. It is no wonder that the British were glad to 
get any assistance the Gaikwar could give, and Patesing behaved 
like a staunch ally. Not only did these events hurry on the 
augmentation of the subsidiary force, but Fatesing placed a 
contingent force at the disposal of his friends. After detaching 
400 horse for the defence of Songad, Kehmdl-ud-din, the veteran 
Gdikwdri officer, joined the Gujar4t army, which under Sir W. 
Keir was to enter Malwa with a force of 2000 horse and foot, 
Kehmal-ud-din died of illness during the campaign, but the 
contingent cavalry continued to serve during the whole campaign and 
for some time after the war was actually at qn end under his son 
Mir Amin-ud-din, and it did some valuable service in the shape of 
escort duty, &c. Some 200 of the Gaikwdr’s cavalry, at the desire 
of the Bombay Government expressed on the 28th of November, were 
detached from the main force to serve in the Konkan, and rendered 
some service in cutting off fugitives and capturing cattle at the 
siege of Raygad. During the war Songad and the mahdls were 
garrisonedby 1367horseand620infantry; whilelOOO men were added 
to Bacha Jamddar’s Mahi Kdntha force, with a view to keep Palanpur 
in order in conjunction with the British. Both Palanpur and 
Dhdr gave rise to some anxiety during the latter part of 1817; in 
the last-mentioned place, because of the doubtful attitude taken up 
by the virtual commander of the forces there, Bdpu Eagundth, the 
connection or servant of the ex-Diwdn Sitdram, of whom mention 
has been made. The Mdlwa war was a most costly one to the 
Gdikwdr and led to the State’s becoming once more involved in debt. 
No additional territory, however, was granted to the Gdikwar for 
the aid* he had thus given : all he got was the extinction of the 
tribute of 4 Mkhs he would have had to pay had the Peshwa’s power 
not been destroyed. ^ 
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Saya'jira'v (II.) Ga'ikwa'r (Regent)^ 1818-1819. 

Patesing, when only twenty years old, died after a five days’ illness 
on the 23rd of June 1818. The undoubted heir to Anandrdv’s gddi 
was Fatesing’s younger brother, Sayajirav, then aged nineteen years, 
and the Bombay Government unhesitatingly urged on the Mahardja 
his nomination to the post of Regent. As the character of this, the 
most remarkable of all the rulers in Baroda, greatly influenced the 
history of the State, a few words on this point will not be amiss. 
Brought to the front at so early an age, little was known of him to 
the Resident, but that little was favourable, as he was held to be of 
a studious disposition and sober behaviour. There were people in 
the palace who knew him better. Though Sayajirdv’s claims to the 
throne were undoubted, two persons advanced pretensions. One 
was Radhabai, the widow of Fatesing, who, on her husband’s death, 
had, without mnch sincerity, threatened to become sati. She was, 
however, prevented from doing so by the remonstrances of Captain 
CarnaCj who allowed her to adopt a son on the express under¬ 
standing that the adoption should only entitle him to inherit 
Fatesing’s private property. She selected Govindrav Gdikwar, the 
son of that Ganpatrdv who, when jdghirddr or mdmlatddr of 
Sankheda, had been deprived of his little territory shortly after 
the Biadi war. Ganpatrdv after a long life passed in exile had' 
died of a lingering disease just as he was returning to Baroda on 
the 2l8t of April 1811, so that his son, in the event of Sayajirav’s 
death, would have had a chance of rising to the gddi. The other less 
reputable pretendant was the intriguing Takhatdbdi, who, not being 
a Maratha but a Rajputan, was not a legal wife to Anandrdv, and 
could not seriously hope that her children should succeed to the 
gddi. She had, however, vague ambitions and perhaps hoped to 
wheedle the fond Anandrav into recognising one of them as regent 
or heir. Behind these ladies was a numerous i)arty, perhaps all 
the ministers and dardkhddrs, who were scheming to keep Saydjirav 
out of his rights, the most prominent among them Vithalrdv, the 
minister, openly favouring the cause of young Govindrdv. The fact 
is that the ministers, ladies, and favourites had, for a length of time, 
enjoyed privileges and powers which they knew would be takmt 
from them by a prince of Baydjirav’s stamp of mind. Their fears 
were fully raized, for he turned out to be a man of excep¬ 
tional vigour and self-assertion, and of extraordinary tenacity of 
purpose; jealous of interference or anything savouring of dictation; 
capable of the most vindictive and protracted hatred towards those 
who opposed him or denied his authority; fond of power, and fonder 
still of money; distrustful of his ministers, and yet unfortunately led 
Iqr them into all kinds of crooked ways; physically timid and 
natnr^y fond of display, and yet driven by Hs strong will not to 
give way an inch in any direction, and to subordinate his expenditure 
to the steady accumulation of money. Undoubtedly it wm much to be 
regretted that he had not been better educated, for then perhaps he 
would have understood his own interests and those of the State better, 
and some of the recommendations of the Bombay Government would 
have found favour with him. It is probable that ho of all the 
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Gaikwdrs is regarded by bis subjects with the most respect, for he 
was considerate towards those who surrounded hini, as long as he 
did not suspect them of thwai-ting him, and in his private life he 
was exceptionally moral. His long reign was passed in almost 
uninterrupted opposition to the Bombay Government, during the 
course of which he was by turns punished and conciliated without 
any particular result. In the end he gained his own way in most 
respects, though at a cost ultimately ruinous to the state. 

At the very outset of his public life Saydjirdv, who found himself 
alone and unsupported, even, as he thought, by the Bombay 
Government, turned for assistance to a man who was possibly the 
biggest rogue in India.^ Dhd,kji Ddddji, as has been stated, was 
the unworthy successor of Gnngadhar Shdstri in the post of Native 
Agent at the Residency, to which he was appoint^ by Captain 
Carnac, whose father had had business relations with his family. 
The Resident believed in the man, and gave him credit for having 
saved the State 40 Idkhs by reducing the poteddri rate of interest. 
In opposition to a wise Government order issued in 1805, but at the 
earnest recommendation of Captain Carnac, the Bombay Government 
allowed Dh4kji to retain his post of agent and to become joint- 
poteddr to the native state, that is, to conduct a large banking 
business with the State, in which he did not delay to commit some 
enormous frauds. These did not at once come to the knowledge of 
the Resident, but they very quickly created great disorders in the 
money matters of the State. Sayfijirdv was pleased with Dhdkji, 
because the latter pretended tlmt he had espoused his interests 
against Govindrdv, and perhaps he thought it good to make friends 
with so clever a man whom, morever, he believed to be petted by 
the Resident.* At any rate. Captain Carnac acting, as he thought, 
by the wish of the regent, applied for Dhdkji’s nomination to the 
post of minister. The Supreme Government reluctantly gave the 
man his choice between service at the Residency or service in the 
State, and, against the judgment of the Bombay Government, he 
was suffered to leave the residency in September 1819 and to take 
up the work of minister. Before long all kinds of complaints and 
suspicions arose; among other matters there were rumours of 
murders committed by Dhdkji’s gumdata UmyAshankar, but for 
a time the Government hesitated to interfere with the affairs of the 
Q4ikw4r by instituting an enquiry into the acts of their own servant. 
In January, however, they recommended that he should be dismissed 
from his post, and Saydjirdv was glad enough to carry out the 
proposals. But Dhdkji had been promised a salary of one Mkh of 
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i Wallace a Histwy of tiie GiikwAr and his Relations with the British (Jovemment, 
with a snpplemmitsiy clumter by Captain Barton, Wl. This work will be frequently 
quoted for the record of t£e first portion of SayAjirAr’s reign. 

* See Mr. Mphinsfame’s account of his visit to Baroda, 20th April 1S20. SayAjiriv 
said ‘ that D^kji had paid him much attention and made him many promises, 
nntil he obtained he obtained his appointment, after which he entirely changed his 
ctmduct towards him, * When asked whether he wished to retain DhAkji as minister, 
another question, ‘Was Captain Carnac coming back ?’ ‘Because,’ he 
md, _ Dh^]i possessed great inflnmce with Ci^tain Carnac and might possibly injure 
m that gentleman’s estimation.’ Boumless the GovemorA assurances that 
BhAkji s influence was not very great did not meet with much credence. 
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rupees, of which Es. 30,000 were given him in the shape of thrfe 
inam villages. Was the grant to be withdrawn and who was to. 
succeed as minister ? These matters were left to be decided by th^- 
Governor in person after a visit to Baroda. 

Such a visit was likely to prove advantageous owing to several 
events which had lately taken place in Baroda. By the fall of the ■ 
Peshwa the GAikwar government had become exempted from paying j 
the yearly tribute of 4 Idkhs due to the Peshwa; but the contingently 
had now returned from Malwa and Saydjirav asked that, according: 
to the stipulation made in the Vlllth Article of the treaty of 1817' 
he should share in the benefits of the victories gained during the 
The British Government did not consider him entitled to any furthei^ 
advantages, though the subsidiary force employed was maintained at^j 
a cost of over 24 Mkhs a year, and the expenses of the contingent : 
during two years had amounted to over 39^ l^khs. Saydjirdv was 
bitterly mortiBed at this decision, though he might reasonably have 
considered that indirectly the gain to the State had been enormous, 
as it was no longer possible for any enemy to invade or bully his J 
State in the way the Peshwa, the Pendh&ris, Holkar, and Sindia 
had done for many y^rs past. But the cost of the vrar and other; 
circumstances had once again plunged the State into that sea of I' 
debt out of which it had struggled by efforts continually exerdsed^ 
for ne^y twenty years. Into the present condition of its affiiirs, ; 
theref^, the Governor of Bombay, the Eight Honourable Mrf.- i 
Mountstnart Elphinstone, was coming to enquire. Besides, the 
status of the Edja was to undergo a change. On the 3nd of October 
1819 the poor Raja Anandrdv had died at the age of fifty-five, the. 
shops in the city had been closed for twelve days, the old seal 
had been broken and a new one made, the criers had proolaimed 
Saydjirdv Mahardja, and a new order of things was going to take 
place. In addition to these events, two family quarrels had arisefl. ' 
which required appeasing. ' 


Saya'jira'v (II.) Ga'ikwa'r, 1819-1847. 


(II-) The first quarrel was between Saydjirdv and Badhdbai, the wido*.' 
aikwab. Fatesing. "When Captain Camac allowed this lady to ad<mt 

Govindrdv Gdikwdr, he had informed her that the adoption itsw ^ 
would not give the youth any additional right to the succession. 
He had some difficulty in persuading Saydjirdvto settle on Fatesing’s V 
family nemnuks worth in all Rs. 93,000, for the prince really feared 
the pretensions of the youth, backed as they were by a strong par^, V 
And he was right, for when, before the actual payment of the salary, ? 
the ladies of the family were requested to sign a proviso that I 
Govindrdv by the adoption acquired no rights to the succesaioB, ' 
Bddhdbdi and the others declared that they had never heard of [ 
Captain Camac’s warning to them, founded though it had been oft • 
the decision of the Bombay Government. RddhabAi not only refused j 
to sign the proviso, but she withheld as belonging to her late j 
hushrad, certain ro 3 ral insigma which Saydjir^v declared were state ; 
property. Thereupon Say^jirdv refused to pay her a far thin g thon^ : 
stronglypresredtodosoby the Bombay Government. Snbseqne^y , 
Mr. Elphinstone approved of his policy, for the vakils of the ffimily ’ 
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had used strong language during the discussion: 'We are neither 
servants, strangers, nor relations, but master of the Gdikwar’s 
territory and estate.’ So the quarrel waxed fiercer: Radhabai 
entrenched herself in Fatesing’s house and laid hands on all she 
could claim as her own. Saydjirdv, by withholding the nemnuk, 
not only put the family to great straits, but filched away some of 
the property it claimed and confined in prison many . of the 
family servants and dependents on the pretence that they were 
creating a distnrbance. He himself the while was persuaded that 
a conspiracy had been made to assassinate him, and did not venture 
from his house unless attended by numerous well-armed followers. 
Mr. Elphinstone, when he visited Baroda, investigated the whole 
matter, and finding that Rddhabdi still maintained that by the 
adoption Govindrdv’s right to the gddi was greater than Sayajirav’s, or 
that he was at least entitled to be the next Maharaja, he withdrew 
the British guarantee to the nemnuk.^ But the quarrel kept 
simmering on in Baroda, till it blazed up in the strangest manner 
nine years later. 

Sayajirdv’s second quarrel was with Takhatabai and was of a more 
farcical turn, for there was always something amusingly impudent 
in that lady’s behaviour. On Anandrdv’s death she, like RddhdbAi, 
who had gained something by the move, threatened to become sati, 
but M no faith was placed in her assertion, her son Balvantrav got 
nothing by the trick, though both he and she advanced claims to 
his succession-. But the real quarrel centered on that jewel room 
upon which Anandrdv had lovingly fixed his last glance from 
nis death bed. The lady declared that some of the jewels were her 
private property, and Sayajirdv asserted that they belonged to the 
State, so that Captain Carnac, till an arrangement could be made, 
had to place sentries over the door of the room. It is true that there 
a back entrance by which for some time admittance was gained, 
till that too was stopped. At length Sayajirdv, at Captain Camao’s 
suggestion, reluctantly granted Takhatdbai and her family allow- 
anras amounting to Rs. 1,74,600,^ He subsequently denied that he 
DM done so, but was brought to book, and so finally gave in. 
r indu^ that this was so, Mr. Elphinstone took off the sentries and 
allowed Saydjirdv to get at the jewels. 

Besides temporarily settling these quarrels Mr. Elphinstone, during 
nis memorable visit in April 1820, placed some more important 


letter to SaydjiriT (3rd April 1820). App.G. to 

In 1833, after Takbatibii’g death, her two eons leparated. BihnBtetv** 
monatmus unpaid debt and his neglected pdga made him a ttoowwdAi'WBWl* of 
n© doable and vexation a workleu could fliv© Bntudi 



'assigned to U^Wsr 3 ;i“r^or.ar^^ 
pretoce of incapacity, hU propeiW was handed ow tb ^ of Uiaed^ one 
^ Anandrtv’s wkows, who n^e^ed most of i*, so tin* ^ h* 

Thia, as we ahaiu ae^ wm not an iiiicx»aiiioik enwdaii tte Slaliijrija w 

people were ocmaUeied Iw him to ho who gmiemeA tho British goMsatss. 
WsDsoe's of Gm Omcrnin, mm. 
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matters on a basis which he hoped would be a firm one.^ First / 
and foremost he put an end to the commission which, with the ; 
Resident at its head, had, during the imbecile Anandrdv’s reign, 
carried on the administration for the Mahardja. In a letter dated 
7th April 1820, Mr. Elphinstone informed His Highness, ' The _ 
arrangement of a commission is no longer necessary, the government 
will henceforward be condncted by His Highness in person, and all - 
complaints and representations are henceforward to be addressed to 
him.’* But in a long letter dated four days earlier,® a letter to • 
which Saydjirdv had objected on the score of its length, the, 
Governor had informed the Mahdraja that all foreign afEairs were 
to remain under the exclusive management of the British ^,:'’ 
Government, but that in internal affairs the Gdikwdr was to be- f 
unrestrained. Still it was provided that the engagements with f 
guaranteed bankers were to be kept,* that the Resident was to be ‘ 
informed of the plan of finance determined on each year, to have 
free access to all accounts and to be consulted before any large and 
new expenses were incurred, that the British guarantees to ministers 
and others were to be observed, and that the Bombay Government 
was to be consulted before the choice of a new minister was made. . J- 
Saydijirav cheerfully accepted the situation. Perhaps he did not I 
foresee that each of the provisos was destined to be the source of ^ 
endless troubles. The last one created a coolness before the Governor , I 
left India. It was decided by the Governor that Dhakji was to be ' 
dismissed, but before stating who succeeded him it may be as 
well to trace to its end the history of this bad man. He was 
deprived of his money salary, but Mr. Elphinstone thought that, as 
no treason had been proved against him, he should retain his indm 
villages worth Rs. 30,000 a year, though he distinctly informed 
the Supreme Government that no guarantee was given.® Sayajirdv 
at once brought heavy charges of embezzlement against Dhakji,' 
though the latter continued to reside in Baroda, ostensibly to settle ; 
his poteddri affairs, really in the hope of regaining his influence j 
with the Mahdrdjs, wherein he nearly succeeded.® By the 24th of | 
September 1S21, the embezzlement being proved, the British v 
protection was vrithdrawn from DhAkji, and, shortly after, though he , 
gotclearof allclaimsfromhispartners in thepo<eddri,Saydjiravresumed 
the indm villages, obtained and tore up his sanad, and made him 
disgorge Rs. 7,75,000, to enable him to do which, he was allowed to f 
plunder his agent Umayashankar. Though he was but a convicted * 
rogue, the Home Government in 1835 directed the Bombay 
Government to insist on Saydji’s returning Dhdkji the indm villages, f 
as Mr. Elphinstone’s decision, in which it was expressly stated that 
there was no guarantee but that the villages should be resumableat t 


» Minute given in extenso in Wallace’s History of the Gdikwirs, 251 
! ^^P®*** **“"*«• • Appendix A. to Minute. 

• mus with another proviso was supposed to include a warning that the British 
weald eonbol Savijird-rs transactions with his tributaries. 

» Le^ to C. Meti^e, dated 20th July 1820, from Secretary to Bombay Govemioent. 
* . Jg^ this was a mistake, as a guarantee had been given. 

* WaBMea Hatory of the Oiikwirs, 607-617. ^ 
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the Gaikwar’s pleasure, had been upset in 1821. The Bombay 
Government really approved of Sayajirdv’s policy in resuming the 
villages, and yet in 1840 Saydjirav had to pay up all arrears for 
seventeen years on their account with interest, in accordance with the 
order of the Honorable Court of Directors communicated on the 23rd 
of June 1838. About this time Captain Carnac, then Sir James 
Camac and Governor of Bombay, was on the point of visiting 
Baroda to settle some points which Saydjirav had very much at heart. 
Dhakji, trading on his supposed influence with his old master, 
induced the Maharaja to believe that if 5 lakhs were advanced to 
him he would induce the Governor to give Sayajirav his ear. At 
the same time he impudently wrote to Sir James Carnac to 
recommend his claims privately to the Gaikwar. The letter was 
returned, but Dhakji succeeded in making Say4jirav believe that a 
bribe of 5 lakhs was not large enough, and that 124 lakhs were 
required to pay the Governor and his Secretary. In January 1841 
a sum of 74 lakhs was accordingly forwarded to Bombay, but as 
Sir James Camac did not concede all Sayajirdv wanted, two agents 
of Gopalrav Mairal, the Rdj4’s trusted friend, were sent down to mako 
enquiries. These Dhdkji won over, and five lakhs were paid him. 
Still His Highness suspecting that all was not right, sent down a 
fresh emissary whom DhtLkji could not bribe but did manage to 
throw into prison for a time on a false charge of debt. During the 
subsequent trial on this charge the whole truth gradually 
became known to the Bombay Government; though it was long 
before Say4jir&v would reveal what he had done. Yet after all this, 
the Government still insisted that the Mahdraja should continue to 
pay Dhakji the full amount of his iTidm to the day of his death in 
1846, when fortunately he left no heirs. 

To return to Mr. Blphinstone’s visit and th» choice of a new 
minister : there was only one person to whom the Governor objected, 
and yet this was the very man whom Sayajirdv selected and had 
indeed wished to select before Dhdkji’s appointment. SitAram soon 
after his exile to Navsdri in consequence of his participation in 
the events which preceded the Shdstri’s murder, had had hia 
Hemnuk increased from forty to sixty thousand rupees a year, so great 
a favourite w&s he at Baroda.^ At Saydjirdv’s request he was allowed 
to return to Baroda in a private character, and, though prevented 
by Mr. Elphinstone from becoming minister, he was ftequently 
consulted by the Mahdrdja to the day of his death which took place 
in 1823.* 

■ Failing to get Sit^m, Sayajirav declared that he did not care a 
bit who was his Diw^, and with great show of indi&rence first 
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1 Wdlaee’a Satorjr of tiie OtUkwArs, 479. 

' > The matter of the nemnak gnarantoed to hia family gave riae to long diapntea. 
It had been aettled in 1806 that hia office of “aeal bearer” waa not hereditaiy and 
yet theBombayGovemment forced SayAjiriv to continae the emolomenta to hia adopted 
son and ^andaon, a dtild who died in 1843. And tiioagh before thia time the famly 
waa convicted of forging falae evidence to anpport ita alleged cbuma, the Reaident 
constrained Say&jirAv not to take away from the widows certain vill^ea which he 
mistakenly beUeved to be private {Hoperty. So the HahArija waa bullied to mamtaiu 
the family of a man who had done the Britidi great injury. 
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selected Vithalr^v Devdji and after him the Vithalrav, called Bh^iu^ ? 
son of BAbdji, whom he had two years before hated for favouring ^ | 
Govindrdv Gaikwar’s cause. He eventually selected the latter as V’i 
his minister,* but without ever trusting him, and joined to him in p 
his office Vithalrav Devaji who was the cleverer man and who soon 
entirely ousted his partner. Vithalrav Devaji, after a time and for a R 
time, became a great pet of the Maharaja’s, but at about this period * 
the latter trusted neither of his ministers entirely, and employed | 
a third person Mir Sarfar^ Ali to watch them both. A short 
digression will serve to trace the history of Vithalrav’s adopted son, ^ 
whomSay^LjiravhatedandtheBritishguaranteewas deemedto protect. 

The minister died in 1828 and his adopted son Bhdskarrdv was allowed 
to succeed to the post and most of the emoluments of khdsgivdla. 

In 1836 he fell under the displeasure of the minister Vanirdm from 
the same cause as had Pilaji, and the next year his (Bhdskarrdv’s) 
natural' father was permitted to proceed against him by armed force 
and confine him. He was released by the Resident and assured of : - 
protection as long as he behaved well, bnt in 1838 he was guilty of 
a foul murder which His Highness would have punished lightly *4 
enough had he not been the object of his dislike. His newrMifc was ,f 
preserved to him by British interference, but he was fined a full 
year’s salary, Rs. 70,000. He was an ill-conditioned careless man, who g 
afterwards got hopelessly into debt, and lost the British gnarantee L 

in 1855 for attempting to bribe the Resident, or, as really happened, & 
for paying to the Resident’s servants money which he believed 
reached the Resident himself. ' 


The 04ikwir 
tMoB ghdaddm. 


Thus, with the exception of Sitardm, His Highness was allowed to 
choose his own minister, and Mr. Blphinstone wisely determined that 
for the future the Native Agent was no longer to have any political 
influence though ho was still to get a good salary. He directed the 
Resident officially to act in person in all important matters, to abstain 
from interfering in the internal conoerns of the state, and to offw ‘ 
advice only with regard to matters likely to seriously affect the 
State, to hear no complaints except from guaranteed persons, but 
to keep a sharp look-out on the expenditure. Such were the main 
results of the Governor’s visit, if we except the arrangements 
made regarding the debt, the finances and the tributary states which 
are detailed elsewhere.* 

Sayiljirdv had certain claims to urge on the Bombay Government 
which sprang from the altered state of Gujarat and the treaty of 
1817. For instance, the Gdikwdr claimed a tribute from the 
Honorable Company as possessor of the Ahmedabad &rm under the 
name of ghdsddm, aUeging that he had acquired by ‘custom’ a 






* Say&jjMr ezpiewly stipulated that * none of his ministers shoold over b« sent for i .K 
tottte B^dent except throngh him, or be permitted to visit the Besideocy without if 
iMve. He also desired that no mmiater shoold he removed direct; by 
wiKA ^verament, nnlees an application bad been made first tohinmit. IbeRO 

were made after his proposal that he shoold be his own minister had been | . 
M^eeted s»ve to show the determination with which Say^jirdv asa^ed hsB ©Wtt 4 
iimpefidmioe. See note to para. 146 of Baroda Precis of 1853« 4 

8ee we on Revraoe and Finance. # 
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right to levy this contribution. It is necessary to explain the term. 
In the days of the decline of Muhammadan rule the Moghal 
governors, in addition to the regular taxes on which the MariithM 
could levy their chauth, set about levying irregular taxes of which 
the invaders could not claim a share under the name of vera, and 
one of these was called the khichadi vera which was an assessment 
for the maintenance of the troops or the governor. The MardthAs, 
not to be outdone, instituted a somewhat similar practice named 
the ghdsddna or ‘grass and grain’ imposition. It was at first 
levied only under certain conditions, when,for instance, theGdikwar’a 
army was passing to its destination through some country subordinate 
to the Peshwa, the jaminddrs or chiefe of that country paid it 
something as ‘ghdsddna’ that its stay might not be protracted, 
something in the shape of a douceur to secure the good behaviour 
of the troops, of which no notice was taken by either the Gaikwdr*8 
or the Peshwa’s government.' The Peshwd’s troops in the same 
manner levied ghdsddna while passing through the GdlkwaPs 
country, and it must be remembered that the territories of the 
two governments were singularly intertwined. But as the Gdibwaris 
armies in Gujarat were more numerous than the Peshwa’s, the 
farmers of revenue belonging to the latter chief frequently obtained 
military assistance from Gaikwdr troops to levy taxes or quell 
disturbances, so that the amount of ghdsddna raised by these 
exceeded that raised by the Peshwd’s troops. In due course of 
time the occasional demand changed into a'fixed tribute, levied 
indeed, like all tributes in those times, only when the troops were 
out in the country to be mulcted, but still partaking as much of the 
nature of a regular tribute as any other. For this reason Colonel 
Walker in 1808 recognised the G^ikwdris ghdsddna in the Peshw^’s 
share of KAthidwar, but for other reasons given lower had refused 
to compute it as continuing to fall due, though, in 1819 Captain 
BaUantyne mistakenly calculated that its full value was Rs. 84,679. 
Captain Carnac’s minute of the 16th of August 1817 also appeared 
to acquiesce in the right of the Gaikwar to levy it in the territories 
belonging to the Ahmedabad farm as a right which had been 
frequently exercised in Antroli, Thdsra, and other places since 1782. 
Thus too Captain BaUantyne settled in 1812 that the little state 
of Lnn4vada which was subject to Sindia should pay the Gdikwslr 
ghdsddna every other year at the rate of Rs. 6500 minus Rs. 500 for 
a sirpdv or dress of honour. On the same principle, Chhota Udepur, 
a tributary to Holkar, paid the Gdikwir ghdsddna, as did the Nawfib 
of BAlMinor, and the chief of Mot^Lsa a portion of whose dominion 
was subject to the Peshwa. Again in the same way the British 
paid ghdsddna to the chief of Lundvada, and the Naw^b .of Jun4gad 
continued to levy it on POTbandw. 
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1 Tb« followup SMiteneeiB a by Major WMk»,datedJBnel804, throws a side 
Kght on the custom. ‘ The Mehvis and Gariua villages in the Vijiirar district are 
peculiarly obstinate and never pay either their seUdmi ot gkdsdiSjia unless a force 
comes against them. It has on this account been usual for the trot™ employed oo 
the mulukgiri of Mahi K4ntha to tahe Vijhpur in their progress; and their comoiander 
receives a present from the KamAviacUii for bis trouble under the head of a timbdm, 
or entertainment.’ 
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Now the question arose whether the British were to pay the 
Gdikwdr his ghdsddna tributes in EiAthidwar, and the Ahmedabad 
farm districts. In Kathiawar the right to levy ghdsddna had been 
expressly renounced by the partition treaty of Gujardt, but the, 
Gdikwdr rested his claim on a custom alleged to be fifty years old. 
It was, however, proved that the tribute had only been levied eight 
years, during four of which the Gaikwar was farming the Peshwd’s 
mahdh, and during four years in reference to which the Peshwa’s 
officers had duly raised objections. Captain Ballautyne out of 
ignorance of the novelty of the re-imposed tribute had also given the 
Gaikwdr the ghdsddna of the Peshwa’s share of the peninsula during 
two years. But Colonel Walker, who had investigated the subject, 
had before that time refused to continue the ghdsddna to the Gdikwar 
as it was levied simply for a time, compensation being granted to 
the jaminddrs for the snms assessed in their next instalment of 
tribute payable to the Peshwa. Accordingly, the Gaikwar’s claims 
to ghdsddna in the Peshwa’s share of Kathiawar was not allowed by 
the Bombay Government.^ 

Of the Gdikwdr’s claims to ghdsddna in the Kaira collectorate 
some amounting to Ra. 7383 were not allowed on Bdldsinor, Antroli, 
Kapadvanj and Nadi^d. But the following were allowed: B&ldsinor 
Rs. 4001, Antroli Rs. 2920, Thasra Rs. 2597, and subsequently 
Alima Rs. 245, total Rs. 9763. This settlement has since been 
altered and the present tribute accruing to the Baroda government 
as ghdsddna will be found at the end of this chapter under Tributes. 

The Gdikwdr also claimed ghdsddna from the Nawd.b of Cambay. 
He had, as far as records could show, exacted it from him four times 
only in past years, but these payments the Nawab termed forcible 
extortions.* Was this grhdsddwa then an occasional contribution or 
a regular tribute ? Mr. Elphinstone decided that it partook of the 
nature of a regular tribute and would certainly have become such if 
the British power had not created a revolution in the history of the 
country. Colonel Walker had offered to mediate between the Nawdb 
and the Giiikwar, certainly without any intention of putting an end 
to the hopes of the latter. But the Nawdb of Cambay, finding 
that Ihe British had interfered in 1810, put off all payment, till a^ 
last in 1814 the Bombay Government allowed the G&ikw&r to 
employ force inorder to exact somepayment,andaccordingly seventeen 
of his villages were seized and held for four years, the revenue of 
these amounting to 3 Idkhs. In 1821 Mr. Elphinstone decided that 
the annual ghdsddna should be fixed at Rs. 4200, though the 
G^ikw4r claimed the absurd sum of Rs. 25,000. Thereupon a sum 
of Rs. 70,000 was left with the Giiikwdr as a pledge for future 

S ente, the interest of it at 6 per cent going towards paying tiie 
ie, and of the residue of the 3 Mkhs after paying for arrears a 


twice obi^oM to ttie Gsikwdr’s levy of the Maddm 

taiwihg., la 1788 he not only prohibited >t but sent BAmchania Ttwfcer on a 
<rf I^mry into the irregnlaritiea of MAdhavrAvgAheb. On another oecai^ 
the 0ect to toe sarsubhi, of Ahmedaboi 
Mr. a q w HM t w Bea IGante, 21st of April lail. 
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balance was restored to the Nawab of Rs. 82,352-12-0. The 
sequestered villages were then restored.' 

•’ It may be briefly noticed that Sayajirav did not keep certain 
promises that he had made to pay ofE the guaranteed debt, and that 
after the year 1823-24 the embarrassment became so great that the 
Resident was under the necessity of offering His Highness some very 
unpalatable advice. He recommended him to ‘ pay off a portion of 
the debts from his private treasury which he could easily afford to do,’ 
for though the public debt was rapidly increasing SayJtjirdv contrived 
under his mother’s advice to augment his private stores by fair and 
un&ir means. The Mahdr^ja absolutely refused to follow this advice, 
and matters political as well as financial went from bad to worse® till 
the death of the RAni Gahinabdi, when, as stated by the Resident 
Mr. Williams in his despatch dated the 31st of May 1827, Sayajirdv 
consented to the issue of septennial leases of the mahdls to 
respectable men, chiefly the great State creditors, instead of annual 
leases to persons of doubtful means and position. For it must be 
understood that the increasing embarrassment of the finances was 
due rather to the falling of the revenue than the increase of 
expenditure, and that the system of annual leases failed because 
Sayajirav in the selection of farmers sought rather to increase his 
private means than to improve the condition of the public revenues. 

It would be useless to detail the reluctant and dilatory manner in 
which Say4jir4v entered into the proposed reform, the patience with 
which first Mr. Williams and then the Acting Resident, Mr. 
Willoughby, endeavoured to gain his concurrence in the scheme, or the 
hearty co-operation given to the latter gentleman by the minister 
Vithalrav. Up to the Ist of April 1827 this officer must have been in 
favour with the prince, for on that date he increased his allowance 
to Rs. 1,05,000, but soon after, disappointed at theprospectof a certain 
loss to his private income from the diminution of nazardnds usually 
given by the revenue farmers, or for some other reason, SayijiiAv 
anddenly turned agains his Diwdn, and, after denying that he had ever 
wished to enter into septennial leases or to increase the Diw4n’s 
salary, dismissed him towards the end of 1827. Then followed a series 
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1 Keeping closely as has been done to the history of the Baroda state, which does 
not include that of the petty tributary states which surround it, no particular mention 
of them has been made. But notice may be taken of the rapid increase of British 
iiiflnence in the west of India about this time in so far as it affected the relations of 
Government with the GAikw&r state. Not only was the Peshwa effaced when 
the British entered into his possessions, not only was the intimate connection between 
tile G&ikw^ and the states in Kithitw^r and the Mahi Kihitha brought to an end, 
but a Political Agent was appointed in 1818 to protect young Fatekh^n the ruler of 
Pdanpur, and the state of Bidhanpur and other states bordering on the Kan of 
Catch, Sind and M&rwir were placed under his chairge (1825); and a few years later 
Sindhi’s Pivij^ad, the Panch MaluUs, BAriya, KAjpipla and Chhota Udepnr were placed 
under a Political d^nt who had tiso the Mwer to mediate between the GAikwAr and 
his MtiivAsi subjects of SAvli, Sankheda, TilakvAda, Ac. 

* Or as His Highness put i^ ‘ 1 know that in the year 1827, when Mr. Willoaghby 
carried on the business as actiiw Resideat at Baroda and SiribhAi was mumhi to the 
Kei^ency, for the sake of profit to this mansAi (understand ‘ and to the Acting 
Kesident’) nothing was left undone in the wav of sending all sorts of accusations 
against me and my vakUi to Bombay.’ SArAlmAi, accordmg to His Highness, was 
diCBiissed by Lord Clare in 1832. 
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of intrigues during which Vithalrav Devaji imagined his life to be " 

threatened, and the struggle ended in the appointment of two joint 
ministers Vaniram Aditram, His Highness’ vahil, and Prabhdkar 
Dikshit, commonly called Bhdu Purdnik. The latter was a man 
trained in the old-fashioned policy of native states and was therefore 
suflBciently obstructive, but Vanirdm A-ditram who exercised great ' 
power over the Rajd’s mind during the ten years he was minister ^ 
was certainly the worst of the several advisers to whom Saydjirdv ^ 
gave ear. It was much to be regretted that the Bombay Government |' 
did not at the outset exercise the power it had reserved to itself 
by disallowing the appointment of this violent and intriguing man, /1 
While discussing this matter of ministers it may be as well to 
mention that Gopal Atmdrdm, whose- character compares most 
favourably with that of his colleague, was appointed joint minister in 
1829 and retained the post till 1833, when he was supplanted by the 
intrigues of Vanirdm A'ditrdm. 

During the whole of the intrigues which followed the adoption of 
the system of septennial leases and which resnlted in the dismissal 
of the minister who had endeavoured to co-operate with the 1 
Resident, Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, continued to J 
treatSaydjirdvwithmarkedforbearance and lenity, refused to compel 
the Mahd^ja to retain Vithalrdv, and in the course of his corre* i 
spondence with him informed Saydiirav thathewasatliberty todeprive » 
the fallen minister of his increased nemnuh. Mr. Elphinstone was 
next informed by Saydjirdv that he was willing to pay off in two 
years the great loan raised under British guarantee by drafts on the 
revenue and by raising a running loan. The Governor was quite ’/J 
willing to discuss any plan for the removal of the State debt, but he ;"; 
warned the Gdikwdr that an incautious plan of the sort hinted at " 
might give rise to such a crisis as would forcethe British Government |: / 
to take over the exclusive management of the state finances. In ^ 
short Mr, Elphinstone up to the day when he left India, 28th of 
November 1827, continued to endeavour to win over the Mdhdrdja “ 
to a sense of his duty by gentle means.^ 


* Bishop Heber visited Baroda in 1S25, and his acconnt of a darbdr and interview 
between ^yAjitiv and Mr. Williams has the merit of being unofficial: ‘ The 
Mahirdja informed Mr. Willi-uns in a low voice that he had a daughter a year older 
tjmn whom, consequently, it was high time he should bestow in marriage, 

that he had an excellent match for her in the eon of a EAja in the Deccan but 
that he had no money to pay the necessary expenses; and hoped, therefore that the 
(^vemmpnt would join him in a security for 5 Ukhs, in order that he might obtain 
them at more reasonable interest than he could otherwise hope to do. Mr, Williams, 
in the same low voice, told him that the Government, he much feared would never 
assent to such a measure, on which the Rija came down in his request to 4 and 
evea 3 Ukhs, his wish to obtain which last sum Mr. Williams promised to transmit 
to Government. On my afterwards observing that the wish to obtain money did 
not taUy mth aB which I had heard of the BdjA’s wealth and covetousnera, he 
answ^ ttat fte R4ja always distmguished his personal savings from the 

it'll Vtnalt via 1*va _X J e A,. . 


II 




,, , . -. Bishop Heber adds: ‘The GffikwSr is’s^ to be a 

^ himself, toministere having very little weight 
iwth him, saA goveraa them well and vigoronsly. His error is too ereat a fondn^ 
Of money, but, m he found his state involved in debt, even this exen^W 
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Mr. ElpWnstone was succeeded by Sir Jobn Malcolm who adopted 
a wholly different policy, partly necessitated by the increasingly 
recalcitrant behaviour of the Mahardja. The following is therefore 
the period during which the British Government endeavoured to 
coerce Saydjirdv by punishing him, and that during which great 
loss and dishonour were inflicted on him, till the time came round 
again when another Governor, Lord Clare, once more attempted to 
lead the Mah4r4ja along the road by which he could not be driven. 

Though Mr. Elphinstone had informed Say^jirdv that the 
immediate payment of his debts or the payment of them in two 
yearly instalments was not only not inadmissible but praiseworthy, 
provided that such a measure could be undertaken without injury to 
the State, he certainly added that the consent of the creditors, who' 
expected to be paid in smaller instalments and therefore to obtain 
more interest, was necessary. No difficulty should have arisen on 
this point, but it proved the signal of a complete rupture between the 
Resident and the Mahardja. The latter towards the end of 1827 
asserted that he had been permitted to pay the bankers as soon as 
he pleased, and shortly after, in order to put an end to the increase 
of the guaranteed debt, he abandoned the guaranteed poteddr Hari 
'Bhakti and began to draw cheques on other bankers and to assign 
revenue for the payment of these drafts. Remonstrance after remon¬ 
strance was made, but all was of no avail. Sayajirav had deter¬ 
mined to disregard the guarantees which, as he imagined, prevented 
him from paying off his debts and threatened to cut off a large 
portion of his territory from his authority for a number of years. 

Sir John Malcolm consequently resorted to strong measures. The 
Court of Directors had, under the circumstances which had been 
foreseen and had now actually taken place, authorised the Bombay 
Government to adopt one of two alternatives, either to take over 
the management of the entire state as a temporary measure or to 
permanently acquire some districts. On the 28th of March 1828 a 
proclamation was issued by the Bombay Government announcing 
‘ the temporary sequestration of the following resources and territo^es 
oftheG4ikw4r state, viz., t\e pargands of PetMd, Bahiyal, Kadi, 
Dabhoi, and BahAdarpur, as well as Sinor, Amreli, DAmnagar, &c. 
in KAthiAwAr, the tappa of ShiyAnagar and the tributes of KathiAwAr, 
those of the Mahi and also of the Rewa KAntha countries, of RAjpipla, 
of Udepur and of the tributary villages of Sankheda.' The proclama¬ 
tion continued: ‘ The above sequestration has in view only the fulfil¬ 
ment of the pecuniary engagements made with the bankers under the 
guarantee of the British Government, but when that object shall have 
been attained, it will remain to consider of the reparation which may 
be due to itselJE for the expenses to which it has been exposed by the 
conduct of His Highness and to take ample security against any 
future violation by that prince, either of the terms of its treaties with 
the GAikwAr state, or the pledges and guarantees it has given to 
individuals;’ The sequestrated tnahdls and tributes were valued at 
over fifteen lAkhs of rupees.* Curiously enough the septeimial leases 


1 When the leqneetration of 1828 was made. His Highness was at the same time 
B 283-31 
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were at the same time cancelled by the Bri tish Government, though, as 
may be seen in the Financial History, the Maharaja was subsequently 
held bound to indemnify the farmers for the losses incurred by the 
abandonment of the contract. 

Vithalrav Devaji was taken under the protection of the Bombay 
Government. He received a guarantee and a pension, retained the 
management of the confiscated districts, and his tenure of certain 
villages held in jdghir in Kathiawar was also placed under the 
British guarantee. Nothing could have been more obnoxious to 
the pride of Sayajirav than the favour thus shown to the minister 
whom he termed a traitor. The story may be pursued a little 
further, that it may be understood why the Mahdraja ever after 
refused even to discuss Sir John Malcolm’s dealings with himself, 
On the 7th of February 1830, resting his interference on the treaty 
of 1802, Sir John Malcolm confirmed Vithalrav under guarantee in 
his first nemnuk of 1821, though not in the increased nemnuk granted 
him by the sanad.oi April 1827, with extra allowances amounting to 
Rs. 2653, secured to him hiajpdga, which, consisting in 1802 of sixty- 
five horse, had been raised in 1809 to 110 horse, and recognised the 
adoption of a son Krishnardv, though the Maharaja had refused to 
acknowledge it and no nazardna whatever had been paid. In 1830 
Lord Clare justly asserted that these proceedings formed the ‘ only 
weak cUse ’ against Sayajirdv, and repeatedly informed his council 
that he would deserve impeachment if he pressed His Highness to 
carry out these harsh and degrading measures. 


j'- 


infonned that he would be called upon to maintain his contingent of horse on a 
better footing, to enter into a commercial treaty and to reform his coinage. 

The two sequestrations of 1828 and 1830 ran into one another ; for owing to three 
of the guaranteed bankers, KushAlchand, Mangal TArekh, and SAmal Behechar, having 
Come to terms with SayAjiriv, a portion of the first sequestration was taken off, and 
transferred to the second sequestration of 1830, though some other districts had to be 
added to complete the requisite amount. 


1st SeqnestnitioD. 

PetUd . 

Bahiyal . 

Kadi . 

Dabhoi and BahAdarpdr 

Sinor . 

Amreli . 

Shiyim^ . 

Mulvimri of KSthiAwir 
Mahi Kiintha 
Rewa K^ntha 
Prom other sources .. 


Net Produce' 

Be. 

5,06,739 

87,454 

2,49,501 

96,440 

64,287 

1,22,965 

3,501 

1,42,654 

1,19,213 

79,821 

75,150 


Total . Rs. 15,47,725 


Pattan 

Visnagar 

Vadnagar 

Vijipur 

Sankheda 


Net Nsttrasted 
Produce. 
Ks. 

2,22,862 

54,595 

13,517 

1,00,641 

17,836 


Total...Es. 4,09,451 


To make up the second sequestration it 
was at first proposed to transfer from the 
above list Kadi, Bahiyal and the four 
districts of Amreli. Later the following 
were so transferred, PetUd and BahiyaL 
The additional districts sequestrated 
were : 


These with the transferred districts 
, made up the requisite sum of Bs. 

10,03,747, the'cost ^ the contingent, 
taking into account the payment nuule' 
■ f . by vardts or from dnmdla gdms. 

iim Precis of 1853 the valne of the districts in the sequestrations of 

i“?,***i loan IS placed at twenty K>ne Ukhs. The first sequestration was approved el 
^ ^®28, by the Honorable Court of fiirecters, 

aosn 1830. The second sequestration was not approved of. 
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Allusion has been made to the quarrel between the Mahdraja and 
Govindrdv, the adopted son of Fatesing, which originated in 1820 
and which ever since had been simmering in Baroda. True, in 
1826, Mr. Williams, the Resident, succeeded in making Sayajirdv 
settle life pensions of Rs. 10,400 and Rs. 12,400, respectively, on 
R4dh4bai and Govindrav in consideration of the withdrawal of the 
claims of Govindrav to the gddi and in making him promise to release 
the servants of the family whom he had at various times imprisoned. 
But Saydjirdv afterwards broke his engagements, withheld the 
guaranteed nemnuh, still detained the servants, and in short so 
managed that Govindrdv should be driven to despair. On the 22nd 
of July 1829 an affray took place between the young man and some 
of the Mahardja’s city guards who refused him entrance into 
the town. He took refuge at a house sometimes occupied by 
Colonel Ballantyne, and gathered from 800 to 1000 followers, while 
SayAjirav actually blockaded the road to the house and loudly called 
on the Resident to aid him. The latter refused to interfere, and for 
six months semi-warlike proceedings were kept up in the streets 
of the capital, and the usual processions at the Oanpati and Dasera 
festivals had to be omitted. No blow was actually struck, and 
Saydjirav contented himself with endeavouring by incantations to 
procure Govindrdv’s death,' till at last Sir John Malcolm on 
visiting Baroda put an end to this ridiculous state of affairs. The 
Resident was directed to pay off the mercenaries whom Govindrav 
had collected and whom he could not pay, and then to stop the 
amount out of his pension. The claims of these men amounted to 
Rs. 1,30,000, but about half their number were contented to take 
25 per cent of their demand, the others stood out and threatened to 
deprive the unfortunate young man of his life if they were not satisfied. 
Finallythewhole rabble was discharged for some Rs. 10,000 more than 
the sum first offered, and Govindrdv was removed to Surat. In 
1832 Lord Clare arranged with Say4jir4v that Govindrdv’s pension 
should be continued to him as long as he behaved well in exile, and 
he continued to drag out a wretched, foolish, and sometimes wicked 
existence at Surat and Ahmedabad on a portion of his allowance of 
Rs. 50 per diem, the rest going to pay off his debts. Rd,dhab4i died 
in 1846, and Saydjirdv seized on her property as well as on that of 
Lakshmib4i, a younger wife of Fatesing, whose decease took place 
in 1848. GovindiAv then fell to quarrelling with him about his 
rights to succeed to this property. He did not get much by his 
exertions, and nothing but vexation attended him during the whole 


1 The whole account is given at great length in Wallace’s Histc^, 386-306 and 
671-674. Captain Barton writes: ‘He endeavoured to procure his dea^ both by 
poison imd assassination.’ It thus appears that finally Govindriv rather than 
Sayijirav was condemned as a disturber of the peace, and this is evident from the 
words used by the Bombay Government a little time after. ' The Government was 
aware that a very powerful though erroneous motive of action with Sayijir4v had 
been that Vithalriv Devtji with the principal holders of the British guarantee, and 
S^bhti, the Native Agent, bad formed a conspiracy against him, and that they 
bad proposed to elevate Govindriv to the gddi with the approval of the Residency. 
This impression, it was certain, was very prevalent throughout Gujarit and Eithii- 
wir.’ Wallace’a History, 297. 
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of his life, till, in 1857, an imbecile and a leper, be lost the British 
guarantee for allowing the sepoys at Ahmedabad to hold mutinous 
talk with him. So ended the career of another of Sayajirdv’s 
enemies. 


Allusion has just been made to a visit paid by Sir John Malcolm 
to Baroda. He visited the capital on the 28th of December 1829 to 
confer with the Mahdraja on matters then in dispute with the Baroda 
state. The chief result of this visit became evident on the 25th of 
January 1830 when, because- his requisition was disregarded that 
the G4ikwAr Contingent of 3000 horse should so far be made more 
efficient that 2000 of them at least should be fit for service. Sir 
John Malcolm ordered the re-organization of the force by the 
Resident, and in March 1830 districts to the annual value of about 
10 lakhs of rupees were sequestrated.^ This sequestration was 
disapproved by the Honorable Court of Directors on the 31st of 
October 1832, and as will be seen soon came to an end. 

The breach between the two Governments shortly became still 
more pronounced. The office of Resident at Baroda was abolished 
as a separate appointment, and from the 1st of December 1830 Mr. 
Williams, who was merely Resident up to that time, was appointed 
Political Commissioner in Gujardt, and directed to reside at 
Ahmedabad. He was still ‘vested with all the powers he had 
exercised as Resident,’ and was ‘ to maintain the necessary 
intercourse for fulfilling all the objects of the alliance with His 
Highness the Gdikwdr and to superintend the strict fulfilment of the 
treaties of subsidy and alliance.’^ At the same time the British 
subsidiary force was incorporated with the northern division of the 
army whose head-quarters were at Ahmedabad. The motives which 
led Sir John Malcolm to adopt this plan have been given by him at 
great length. ‘The position of the Besident and the minute: 
interference with the affairs of the Gdikwdr had called into being a 
succession of Native Agents who had had an ample share of those 
intrigues and misunderstandings which had so long embarrassed the 
alliance.’ A course was therefore proposed ‘ which should dispense 
with that vigilance which some deemed essential, but the absence 
of which would remove those causes of alarm, disgust and discontent 
which called for a constant and degrading interference.’ 

With Mr, Williams the guaranteed bankers, whom Say4jir4v 
would not pay punctually, and for the payment of whose debts the 
septennial leases had been fruitlessly instituted, also left the capital 
to live at ARmedabad much to. the disadvantage of their other 
business affairs and to the great hindrance of any possible agreement’ 
tetween them and their sovereign. Matters were come to such a 

? iss that it is no wonder that on the 16th of February 1831, the 
olitical Commissioner reported an abortive conspiracy at Baroda, 
enter^ into by the relatives and even some of the wives of Sayajicdv 
to seize the prince’s person, punish his favourites and advisers, and if 
he proved stubborn, to proclaim his son Ganpatrav Mahdraja in his' 


V- 
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5 See note on first Ecqucttration, p. 242 
* Baroda Precis of 1853, para. 166. 
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%tead. So far had the fear of a party in Baroda carried them lest 
the policy of Sayiljirav should bring about the downfall of the State, 
but the conspiracy was discovered and some of the ringleaders 
executed.^ 

Fortunately for the Gdikwdr family Sir John Malcolm was in 
1831 succeeded by Lord Glare, who laboured to undo the consequences 
of his predecessor’s harshness by treating Sayajirav with the 
greatest forbearance and courtesy. The sequestration of the 
Mahardja’s mahdls had been deemed necessary ia order to compel 
Saydjir4v to pay by certain instalments the debts he owed to some 
of the principal bankers of the State who had advanced a loan under 
British guarantee and to maintain an effective contingent. The 
hnancial aspect of affairs has been fully described in the chapter 
devoted to that portion of the subject, and it will sufiBce here to say 
that the bankers were satisfied in full and permitted to return to 
Baroda, that the Mahd,raja pledged himself to keep the contingent 
force in an effective condition as was intended by Art. 8 of the treaty 
of the 6th of November 1817, that all other claims on the Gaikwfir 
were to be settled within a j6&r, and that all the confiscated mahdls 
were restored. This apparently desirable state of things was brought 
about simply by Lord Clare’s extreme gentleness and by the feeling 
with which the two Governments were strongly impressed that the 
sequestration of a large portion of the State was ruinous to the 
G^wfir and vexatious to the Bombay Government. The Governor 
studiously avoided mixing himself up in the details of the bankers’ 
claims, and contented himself with fully ascertaining by personal 
enquiries from the bankers themselves that their claims had been 
arranged. Indeed, they expressed themselves as being only too glad 
to return to their business in Baroda, and His Highness was so 
anxious to get back his districts that to settle with his creditors he 
parted with twenty-five lakhs or more of his dearly loved private* 
accumulations. As for the manner in which the Maharaja pledged 
himself to keep the contingent in an efficient condition, it was his own 
idea; he volunteered to deposit in the Residency treasury or at Bombay 
a sum of ten lakhs of rupees, from which any deficiency in the monthly 
payment should be made good and which should not bear any 
interest. Lord Clare’s proceedings were approved by the Government 
of India on the 6th of June 1832 and by the Court of Directors on 
the 6th of November 1833, and the latter even suggested that the 
sum deposited for the contingent might be restored at once. But 
the suggestion was not carried out until the early part of 1841, 
when all the further differences which had intermediately occurred 
were settled.^ 

Thus an opening was once again made for His Highness to 
establish amicable relations between the two Governments. All 
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’ Wallace’s History, 400. 

’ It is not possible in reality to tell what Sayijiriv considered private and what 
public funds. It is probable that he treated all savings as money which he might 
spend oil himself or on the State as he pleased. This has hitherto been the idea 
of the GiikwAr princes, except during periods when the British supervision was close. 

^Bai'oda Precis of 1853, para, 165. 
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he had to do was to settle the claims made upon him by persons 
possessing the British guarantee, for Lord Clare disregarded any 
matters in which the British Government had not hitherto become 
involved. To maintain the friendly rapprochement the appointment 
of Eesident at Baroda was with the concurrence of the Government 
of India re-established towards the end of 1835, and Mr. Williams 
returned to the place where he had so long worked, still retaining 
the appointment of Political Commissioner of Gujardt which was 
not abolished till the death of the Resident, Mr. Boyd, in August 
1844. The Court of Directors approving of the re-establishment of 
the Residency wrote on the 13th of February 1838 that all should be 
done ' which was necessary for the purpose of retracing an ill-advised 
step. We consider the residence of the Political Commissioner at 
the Gaikwdr’s court and frequent personal communication between 
him and that prince essential.’* 

Unfortunately many years were still to pass before a friendly 
feeling could be established between Sayajirdv and the power which 
had nursed the State through its time of dangers and difficulties. 

Mr. Ogilvie has written : ‘ The aptitude of Saydjirav for business has 
generally induced him to retain the chief management of Baroda 
affairs in his oWn hands, but his policy has varied from the different 
characters of his advisers.’ When Vithalr^v Devdji was removed 
from his post of minister to become the servant of thq British he 
was succeeded in 1828 by the joint ministers Vanirdm Aditrdm, and 
Prabhdkar Dikshit, commonly called Bhdu Purdnik, and the following 
year Gopal Atmdram received the appointment which he held till 1838, 
when he was supplanted by the intrigues of Vanirdm who continued 
in power till 1839. GopM Atmdrdm bore a good character, but 
Vaniram was a bad intriguing person, and, by encouraging Sayajirdv 
to oppose the British guarantee and thwart the Government, he 
nearly cost the sovereign his throne. Indeed in spite of the optimist 
view taken by Lord Clare of the probable results of his visits, it 
must be confessed that his forbearance only gave rise to greater 
license of behaviour on the part of the Maharaja. Vanirdm, whose 
chances of promotion seemed so small when Sir John Malcolm visited 
Baroda rose to the highest post in the State immediately after Lord i 
Clare’s visit.The period between Lord Clare’s and Sir James Camac’s ‘. 
visits is the darkest in the reign of SaydjirAv; terror reigned along, i-; 
the border and murders became common; whole villages were _ 
plundered and burnt by the Koli and Bhil subjects of the Gdikw^ir; - ; 
the contingent force was allowed to deteriorate for political purposes; 
Vanirdm and his master relentlessly attacked the bankers and f 
others who held British guarantee; the remonstrances of the Agent, >' 
of the Government of Bombay, and of the Supreme Government were I? 
set at naught. As the Bombay Government put it (11th August f- 
1837) ‘these returns exhibit no less than 305 cases in which the < 
application of our officers for redress from injuries sustained have 
eitiier been refused or evaded.’ Sir John Malcolm*had perhaps b^en *• 
too severe. Can it be questioned that his successor was too lenient 1 


1 Baroda Precis of 1853, para. 169. 
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or rather that, in order to produce an amicable arrangement, he had 
slurred over certain demands which should have been enforced ? 
At any rate Sir Robert Grant quoted with approval these senti¬ 
ments of the High Court in regard to matters of police, and acted 
on them in other directions. ‘ The ostensibly improved feeling 
between the Gaikwdr government and our own has been unproduc¬ 
tive of any amelioration in the state of things in this quarter. The 
object in view is to make a thorough change from supinetiess to 
activity, from indifference to energy, without further waiting.' 

We pass at once from the first two sequestrations and from the 
visits of Sir John Malcolm and Lord Clare to two fresh sequestra¬ 
tions and the visit to Baroda of Sir James Camac that we may see at 
one glance how the severity of the first and the kindness of the second 
Governor had failed to influence the mind of Sayfljirav and how he 
had to be taught one more lesson in good government. 

Maneherji Kharsetji, desdi of Navsari, was the first person in the 
Baroda state who ever obtained the British guarantee. So early as 
1793 Govindrd,v Gd,ikwar requested Mr. Griffith, Chief of Surat, 
to give the desdi his assurance under the guarantee of the British 
Government for his safety from oppression, in the same manner as 
it had been given him under the same guarantee in Fatesing’s 
time. These promises were renewed in 1801 through Mr. Seton, 
Chief of Surat, and in 1800 when Mr. Duncan was treating for an 
exchange of territory as well as in 1802 when the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment was employed in secret negotiations with Rdvji Appdji, the 
desdi served the British well. In 1829 Saydjirdv deprived the 
desdi of the management of the Navsdri paiyana of which he was 
farmer, and, pending a settlement of his accounts, attached his 
hereditary possessions. The desdi was at this time not Maneherji, 
for he had died, but a successor, and the guarantee was not expressly 
hereditary, nor had the hdhedhari granted by the previous sovereign 
been renewed by Saydjirdv. But, on the 20th of May 1880, Mr. 
Andrews, Assistant Collector of Surat, decided that almost all the 
desdi’s claims were just and the Bombay Government warned 
Sayajirfiv that any damage done to the petitioner would be noticed. 
It has been mentioned that in 1832 Lord Clare left several points in 
dispute unsettled, and that Sayajirdv promised to adjust them within 
one year’s time. The desdi’s claims were included in these; but 
as in many other instances the Mahardja did nothing, so after 
the 20th of November 1837 he was officially informed t^t if the 
matter was not settled within one month the district of Navsdri 
would be placed under attachment. The pargema was accordin^y 
sequestrated in the middle of February 1838, and remained so for 
three years.* 

It was restored to Saydjirdv after Sir J. Carnac’s visit in 1841, 
the former promising to give credit from the KAthifiwdr tribute 
for any amount due, and it may here be added that after infinite 
delays, quarrels, and investigations, the desdi came to an amicable 
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and private agreement with Sayajirdv in 1845. The attachment ' 
was taken off on Ist Febuary 1841. 

Certain demands were made on Sayajirdv between the visits 
of Lord Clare in 1832 and that of Sir James Carnac in 1841, the 
refusal to which led to the sequestration of the Petldd sub-division-; 
the value of which was nearly 7^ lakhs of rupees a year. Some of ~ 
these demands were made before the sequestration and some after 
that eVent, but before it came to an end, and taken together they ' 
were twenty-eight in number. ; 

On the 17th of August 1833 and subsequently a person named * , 
Vallabhd4s Mdnikchand, an opium broker, Who had resided more than - 
fifteen years at Baroda, complained to the Resident that no less than ' 
sixteen of his relatives had, for no specified crime, been imprisoned 
at Visnagar and Baroda, simply because the minister Vanirdm had a 
friend who had instituted judicial proceedings against the petitioner’s 
brother. First the Resident and then, by a letter dated July 1834, -, 
the Governor General requested His Highness to release these ■ f 
people, but the Mahdraja refused. Finally Vallabhdds, driven to' 
despair by the prolonged confinement of his family and the death of v 
his mother, brought matters to a climax by committing suicide j - 
though the family was not released till April 1836. This atrocious,- 
case disgusted the Governor of Bombay, Sir Robert Granij; and made J 
him despair of being able to deal with Saydjirdv by gentle means, and r 
on the 15th of October 1838, after the matter had been considered , , 
by the Governments of Bombay and India and the Honorabler ‘ 
Court of Directors, Sayajirdv was called upon to pay Rs. 50,000 to the ; 
family of Vallabhdas as compensation. His Highness complied with 
the request in June 1840, at about the time when he was forced by 
the strong pressure put on him to give in on this and the twenty- 
seven other demands. ^ 

Before stating what these aU were, mention may be made both of f 
the nature of the compulsion used and the circumstances under which ■ » 
a settlement took place. When the Bombay Government found that»• - 
His Highness was in no ways inclined to come to any terms on the 
demands made to him, it suggested to the Government of India on 
the 6th of August 1838 that in order to enforce compliance the- 
snb-division of Petldd should be sequestrated, after notifying to , 
Saydjirdv that one month would be granted him to gpve satisfaction. 

The Right Honorable the Governor General in Council approved of 
the plan on the 30th of August 1838, and added that if the adoption of i 
the above course should fail in bringing the G^Likwdr to his senses, f 
he ‘ should be deposed and his son elevated to the rdj in his stead,- 
provided his character should prove to be such as to give tolerably- i 
fair promise of good government.’ So nearly was the fate befalling ’ ; 
Sayajirdv Gaikwar which has attended his son Malhdrrav in recent : 
times. , ' 

PetlM was sequestrated from the 1st of November 1838, Hie ‘"J 
following proclanmtion being issued on the 5th of the same month j 
by the Bombay Government. * Be it known to all that after many -■ 
years of aseless discussion with His Highness the Gdikwdr, though f 
to mve the honour of that prince every forbearance has been shown, f 
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the British Government to maintain its own honour and character 
has been obliged to make certain demands on His Highness which 
were made to him on the 1st of October last^ and a period of one 
month was allowed him in which his acquiescence with them was 
to be signified; otherwise he was informed that the district of 
PetMd would be sequestrated. This period of one month has now 
elapsed ... and .... the pargana has been sequestrated. If within 
two months the Gaikwfir agrees to the demands above alluded to, 
the district of Petlfid will be restored to him; should he not agree, 
after that period the revenues will be appropriated by the British 
Government.’ Finally on the 12th of Pebuary 1839 the Government 
of India directed the Bombay Government to notify that Petlad 
had been absolutely and entirely forfeited as regarded Sayajirfiv. 

A year later Say^ijirav made submission. On the 28th of November 
1839 he came to the Residency and expressed to Mr. Sutherland his 
unreserved submission to the wishes of the Bombay Government.i 

On the 7th of February 1840 the Resident was furnished with 
instructions as to the course he was to observe in proceeding with a 
settlement of each of the demands, and daring this year he 
was engaged in conducting an adjustment on each point with His 
Highness. Finally Sir James Carnac, who had twenty years before 
assisted Colonel Walker in re-founding, as it were, the Gdikwfir state, 
visited Baroda as Governor of the Bombay Presidency in order to 
complete the settlement. He reached the capital on the 26th of 
January 1841, and between that date and the 8th of February once 
again satisfactorily adjusted all differences. Thereupon and when 
His Highness had promised not to oppress any of his subjects in 
the sequestrated sub-divisions of Petldd andNavs^ri, Sir James Carnac 
directed the withdrawal of the attachment from these sub-divisions 
and from His Highness’ tributes in KAthiawar, the MAhi KAntha and 
the Rewa Kantha, and he restored to him the ten lAkhs of rupees 
deposited in 1832 for the purpose of providing for the future regular 
payment of the Contingent. At the same time His Highness was 
informed that on the Ganpati and Dasera festivals the British 
authorities and troops would be drawn up at some notified spot to 
give the MahArAja the accustomed honoraiy salutes, but that they 
would not take part in any of the religious observances and 
in the processions. Recently (1875) the British troops have been 
ordered to discontinue their attendance at the Ganpati festival, 
and the MaharAja is invited to attend a review in Camp. 
By the same letter the Resident was prohibited from presenting 
dher or gifts of clothes, and from accepting such gift from the 
MahArAja.^ 

All discussion of the GAikwAr’s Contingent will be omitted in this 
portion of the Gazetteer, but it may be mentioned that owing to its 
unsatisfactory condition, the Bombay Government was directed to 
issue orders on the 9th of March 1839 for the raising of a Regiment 
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* Letter from Political Department to Eesident, 6th February 1841. 
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of Irregular Cavalry to be called the Gujarat Irregular Horse and to ’ 
provide for its maintenance from the revenues of PetIM. When 
PetMd was restored. His Highness consented on the 1 st of February 
1841 that three lakhs of the revenues of Kathiawdr should annually ? 
be set aside for their support.' Such were the chief points 
discussed and settled at this visit, for though His Highness | 
presented Sir James Camac a ydd, or counter protest, in which thirty- S 
one articles stated as many demands, these could not be settled at the 
time. In this visit the Governor of Bombay showed himself as 
friendly and courteous as Lord Clare had been, but, warned by 
experience, he was firmer and more provident. 

What, then, were thesetwenty-eight demands, of which one only has jf 
been mentioned, which were settled under pressure of a sequestration, ® 
and finally adjusted by the Governor in person? It is not necessary ^ 
here to give them in the order in which they were presented to % 
His Highness and have since been recorded, nor need more than 
passing allusion be made to some among them. It has already been 
remarked that, after Lord Clare’s visit, Saydjirdv was greatly '2, 
misled by bad advisers and especially by Vanirdm Aditrdm. The 
dismissal of this minister* was one of the most imperative demands ' 
made on the Mahdrdja and one of those which he was most ^ 
reluctant to grant. Frequent representations were made by the ] 
Government of Bombay that the counsels of Bdpu Argade, Bdba 
Ndphade, Ganeshpant and Bhdu Purdnik were detrimental to His 
Highness’ true interests, but with regard to Vanirdm, it was insisted 
upon that he should be dismissed and entirely excluded from the 
counsels of His Highness, and that a respectable person should be 
appointed in his stead. He was accordingly dismissed on the 28th of 
November 1839, and on the 24th of February 1840 Saydjirdv formally 
announced to the Government that he should never be re-employed.* ^ 


> This body of horse was to be generally under the control of the Resident and to 
have its head^quarters at Ahme&bad. It consisted of 680 savdrs nnder Enropean 
officers. Letter from Chief Secretary, Besolation, 1st February 1841. The continued 
maintenance of the Gnjardt Irregular Horse and the payment of arrears due to this 
force out of the revenues of PetlAd held in deposit formed the subject of the 28th 
demand, complied with in 1841. The 25th and 27th demands concerned the 
Conting^t and will be treated of nnder ‘the G4ikw4r’a Army.’ SayAjiriv was 
only ^ pleased at any cost to get back the PetUd sub-division, but his last request 
to Sir Jaines Carnac while accompanying him on his departure from Baroda was 
that he might, if possible, be relieved of the maintenance of the Gujardt Irregular 
Horse, * Demand No. 2. 

® In 1837 Government demanded the dismissal of Vanirdm on the ground that 
he was bom a British subject; and that by Art. 9 of the treaty of 1805 it had the 
right to make such a demand. Saydjirdv then answered that though he was bom in 
Ahmedabad (where he had practised as a vakil) he had resided at Baroda over twenty- 
five years and been in his employ ten years. Vanirdm Vakil Himmat Bahddur, as was 
his title, had expressed a ^at desire to go to Benares some eight months previous to 
this, alleging that he was in danpr of the machinations of Bhdskarrdv Vithal, as he 
had before been of those of Sdribhdi and Vithalrdv Devdji in 1827, though he had 
tfterwar^ been saved by Lord Clare’s visit in 1831-32. His Highness persuaded him 
to remain on receiving a monster petition in his favour from the bankers, nobles 
Iffid eUier subjects of the state. Now in 1837 an ^onvinons counter-petition was 
written to the effect that all the people in Baroda hated him, and that his start for 
«n»es -was really a flight from Baroda which ended in his being robbed and 
" the capital The Mahdrdja had forced certain people to get up a 
pebtioamhisfavcmr ttumgh he had looted the house of Ratanji and beaten 
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Nevertheless Sir James Carnac during his visit in February 1841 
thought it necessary to warn the Maharaja against holding any 
communication with this man whom His Highness on his part 
now mentioned as the object of his aversion and ticketed with an 
opprobrious name. At the same time he begged that in future he 
should be allowed to do the work himself and to dispense with a 
minister altogether. Sir James Carnac granted the request * so 
long as His Highness should continue on good terms with the 
Resident, listen to his advice and avoid all breach of engagements.’ 
The other objectionable advisers were, with a view to conciliate 
Sayajirav, allowed to continue by him, but' not to interfere in any 
matter in which the British Government or any of its guarantees were 
concerned.’ This reference to the Resident was less explicit than 
one of the demands, the 13th, which was that 'this officer should 
be treated with respect and attention and should be allowed free 
- intercourse with all with whom he might wish to communicate,’ a 
demand to which assent was supposed to be made by the Mahardjd’s 
promise to abide by existing treaties passed on the 10th of January 
1840. 

Reference has already been made to the part Vaniram played in 
ill-treating Pilaji Gaikw4r,i and Bhaskarrav Vithal, who held the 
British guarantee and in persecuting the family of Vallabhdds 
Mdnikchand, and further on, notice wRl be taken of his malicious 
policy towards people who were under British protection. But one 
of his cruel deeds formed the subject of a demand, the 24th: 
Pinjaji Jordji, a British subject, had endeavoured to recover some 
gards rights and so incurred the anger of Vaniram, who had caused 
him to be mutilated by having both his hands cut off above the 
wrists. The sufferer obtained a donation of Rs. 1000 from the 
Gdikwdr’s tribute and Sayajirav subsequently allowed him a monthly 
stipend of Rs. 75. 

A number of demands arose from the wretched government of 
Kdthidwar. Ndrdyanrdv Venkatesh, an officer of the Gdikwar, was 
accused of having, in November 1833 when in charge of Okhdmandal, 
instigated certain piracies. His surrender was demanded (the 3rd 
demand), and complied with on the 6th of January 1840. Mehbolah 
Nhdn, while manager of the Gdikwar’s districts in Kdthidwar, had 
^pressed certain chiefs and persons entitled to British guarantee. 
His punishment was demanded (the 4th demand), and complied 
with in January 1840. The 5th demand was for a net retrospective 
settlement of the claims of the Ghullala Kdthis as concluded by Mr. 
Blane in 1830, and it was complied with on the 14th of January 1840. 
The 6th demand which was for the punishment of the muraerers 

liis agent after having had him tnmed out of his caste, the house of Fhrbhudis Shetb, 
the house of LaUu Mangal P&rekh and other smaller fry, the Sardilra, and the Agent 
of Gopdlrdv Mair^, though the latter’s house and that of Hari Bhakti afterwards 
purchased his support, as did the Kaw&b who obtained for him the suMdship of 
Amreli where he made a large fortune by oppression. 

• 'Hie 15th demand was that provision should be made for the widow of PiUji, son 
of Anandr4v Giikwir, that investigation should be made into the alleged 
misappropriation of PUAji’s nemnuk and that N4mu Mela, the Sindi jamdddr and 
others cimcemed in the murder of two of PilSji’s servants, should be tried. 
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of one Mango Mdnik at Dwdrka in 1835 was subsequently abandoned, 
because the culprit Dhanda Mdnik had condoned for the offence by 
the payment of a sum of money. The 7th demand was for the 
settlement of the claims of Baba Roman, a Kdthi chief who had been 
driven into haharvatia, to take the road as it were, in consequence of 
acts of oppression. Certain V4ghers of Okhamandal, subjects of 
the Gdikwdr, had committed robberies on villages belonging to the 
Jam of Navanagar. Satisfaction for the damage done formed the 
subject of the 8th demand which was complied with on the 2nd of 
January 1840. Finally the 21st demand was for satisfaction for a 
robbery committed in April 1837 by some Vaghers in Okhamandal. 
It is no wonder therefore, that the 9th demand was for the better 
administration of the Kathidwdr peninsula, or rather that portion 
of it which belonged to the Gaikwdr. Certain orders for the 
introduction of a better system of government were accordingly 
issued on the 2nd of January 1840. 

The 10th demand was for co-operation in matters of police and 
satisfaction for past acta of gross carelessness on the part of the 
Gdikw4,r’a officers. The latter demand was complied with on the 
23rd of January 1840, but hearty co-operation in matters of police 
not being really desired by Saydjirdv, no real ameh'oration took 
place. The 22nd demand was of a cognate nature, vie., that ■ 
measures should be adopted for preventing offenders, subjects of 
the British Government, from obtaining an asylum in the Gdikwdr’s 
territory, a demand with which Sayajirdv was supposed to have 
complied in April and August 1840. Two matters of deficient police 
gave rise to the 14th and 20th demands. Eight horsemen in the 
Pattan district had in January 1828 murdered two Kolis of the Mahi 
R4ntha^ they were surrendered and the families of the murdered 
persons received compensation. Captain Brown and some English 
residents at Baroda had been robbed of their property, and lives 
had been lost, and for this compensation was granted. 

There were other demands of a different character. The 11th 
was for the surrender of prisoners captured at the attack made on 
Rdnsipur in 1837, the submission to British arbitration of the claims 
of Prat^psing, chief of Aglor, and the removal of the Sind chiefs, 
who in 1837 had charge of Vij4,pur. These demands were complied 
with on the 1st, 4th and 26th of January 1840. The 26th demand 
vras that Sayijirdv should agree to such remissions as British 
officers should deem it right to make on the occurrence of any 
aamam-sultdni calamity such as want of rain, destruction of crops 
^ locusts, &c., among his tributaries in the Mahi Kdntha, the Rewa 
^ntha and K4thi4w4r. The 19th demand was that Gopdlrav 
^patrdv, his relative, who had been dispossessed of a stipend and 
^ coi^quently gone out into hahm-vatia should have juSace done 
him. The Mahdrdja promised to do so on the 24th of March 1840.* 
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The 23rd demand was that the Gaikwar should recognise and 
confirm all the guarantees ^ of the British Government including 
those to Gangadhar Shastri, Dhakji Dadaji and the desdi of Navsdri, 
and agree to all the measures which had been adopted by the 
British Government for affording satisfaction to those individuals of 
their claims. And with this great demand may be coupled the 16th, 
which was that His Highness should respect the property guaranteed 
to the family of SubhAnji Pol, formerly killedar of Kaira, on the 
occasion of his surrendering the town and fort of Kaira, which 
consisted of a number of villages granted in perpetuity on the 
condition of his maintaining a pdga of twenty-three horse.® It is 
impossible to pass over this period of the political history of the 
Baroda state without a detailed account of the British guarantee 
system. The wrath of the British Government had been kindled 
against Sayajirdv, chiefly owing to an impression that he set their 
guarantees at naught, and the chief end of Sir James Carnac’a 
visit was to impress on His Highness that they should be carefully 
respected. The main source of the vexation which had for twenty 
years preyed on Sayajird,v’s mind was the feeling that an inflnenti^ 
portion of his subjects protected by the British guarantee set his 
authority at defiance and looked abroad for assistance in thwarting 
him. No article of the thirty-one contained in His Highness’ ydd 
was more earnestly written than the 25th: ‘ The persons holding 
the guarantees should be strictly ordered that they should obey the 
commands of the sarkdr and pertorm their duties, and that whatever 
business they may have should be brought to the notice of the 
sarJcdr.’ When informed by Sir James Camac that his government 
would see that the guarantees were fulflUed in the minutest 


Baroda. Here he assembled some 200 Bhils and threatened to csreate a distnrbanoe ; 
he had subsequently to flee to B:friya where he was arrested and then transferred 
to the Baroda cantonment. Here he lived for some months till Say^jirfir granted 
him an allowance. 

1 See post list of guarantees, especially numbers 2, 17, and 24. 

2 In 1802 the GAikwAr gave Kaira in indm to the British Government and at ahont the 
same time SulbAjiandSubh4nji Fol, pdgdddrs, who held the fort of Kaira, obtained under 
British guarantee villages worth Rs.l0,600onconditionofmaintainingaptf!;o. In 1814 
this guarantee was cancelled and SubhAnji obtained villages worth only abont Es. 7000 
for the maintenance of twenty-one instead of thirty-four horse, apparently without the 
knowledge of the Besident. SubhAnji and his successor GorAji were men of weak 
intellect and as holders of a British guarantee were persecuted by SayAjirAv. For 
instance, for four years (1827-1830) he withheld from the family dues worth over Rs. 
2000 in spite of the Resident’s remonstrances, and then suffered a banker BAba KAphade 
(1832) to mismanage the estate and min the pdga, wherenron he seized the viUagea. 
The Bombay Government requested SayAjirAv to have BAba NAphade’s acoounta 
investigated, and on his refusal deducted from the GAikwAr tributes worth abont 
Rs. 14,000, the value of the nemradc for the two years during which His Hi^toessheld 
the villages, and it ordered tiie Rodent to re-establish the pdga. At this tune, 1840, 
SayAjirAv restored to the Pol family the whole of the nemumk. Once in after yem 
SayAjirAv was compelled to pay up Rs. 9000 withheld from GorAji, and after infinite 
squabbles it was agreed (1849) that the GAikwAr should resume &e villa^, but that 
the full snm of Rs. 7193 should be pmd to the Fol by the Resident on oehalf of the 
GAikwAr. The former also managed his affiiirs in consequence of the trouble given by 
the different bankers entrusted with the work. Wallace’s History of the G^wArs, 
633. 

The 12th demand which eoncemerl BhAskarrAv, sop of RaghnnAthrAv MahipatrAv 
KAkAji, the uncle of .SitArAm BAvji, wasnot pressed. It need not therefore be mentioned, 
nor is any account given here of the 17th and 18th demands. 
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particular, Sayajirav retorted by a request ‘ that the possessors of t 
British guarantees should be enjoined to treat him with respect and 
not to forge,’ that after all ‘ he was their sovereign.’ And the 
Governor later in his minute confesses that 'the possessors of > 
our guarantee have in many instances presumed on their right to * 
claim our interposition and have been wanting in that respect and 4 
obedience which they are bound to pay to the G4ikwdr as their f 
sovereign.’ 

Volumes have been written about these guarantees, and an f 
attempt must be made to condense their contents into a few pages, 
for, after all, it must be borne in mind that the issue of the “ 
guarantees was the means used by the British Government to gain 
authority and influence in the Baroda state, and that their employ¬ 
ment subsequently shaped the whole policy of the Government in ; 
its relations with the State. Useful and acceptable at first to both ■ 
parties, while the active interference of the British Government was > 
both necessary and welcome, the guarantees tended to prolong an - * 
' imperinm in imperio* at Baroda which was utterly abhorrent to the } 
pride of SayAjirav and vexations to the Bombay Government. The 
latter was led by them to interfere on behalf of persons often quite } 
unworthy of support, whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
the native sovereign. } 

Before Rdvji App^lji in 1802 summoned the British to his aid in | 
supporting Anandrdv against the conspiracies and attacks of Kdnhoji, p 
MurdrrAv, Malhdrr^v and Granpatrav, all members of the Gaikwdr '^ 

family, as well as against the mutinous insolence of the Arab | 
mercenaries who increased the intestine troubles of a heavily indebted ij.. 

State, there existed in Baroda the hahedhari system. Bahedhari f 
has been derived by Colonel Walker from hdhe a hand and dhar 
to seize, and the word may be translated as ‘guarantee.’ The % 
system had its origin in a state of society difficult to realize. 

In it there prevailed among men of all classes so common a feeling of ^ 
disbelief in each other’s good faith that scarcely any transaction of 
importance could be commenced or carried through without the 3 
assistance of a third party, who guaranteed that the stipulated terms i 
should be observed. Especially was the government distrusted by J, 
its own subjects and its every administrative act was guaranteed by * 
certain of its own subjects, and chiefly by the Arab jamdddrs who | 
exercised such a power in the state that they could enforce on the / 
sovereign the keeping of his promises. We have briefly stated how i 
as early as 1793 the British guarantee was extended to the desdi of 
NavsAri at the request of the GdikwAr, and how, on the 8th of June 
1802, Mr. J. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, stated, ‘ It is the intention i 
of the Government that the DiwAnship of Bdvji AppAji shall be 
permanent, and that his sons,brothers, nephews, relations, and friends 
shall be duly protected and supported by the Bombay Government 
in their just rights) and if the Gaikwar, or anybody else should 
imreasonably treat them ill, the Company will protect them by 
interfering on their behalf.’ And in the agreement of the 29th of July 
181®, Anandt4v by the 10th article states: ‘ In the event of any 
evil-disposed persons attempting anything nn&ir or unreasonable 
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against my person, my Diwdn Ravji AppAji, his son, his brothers, 
nephews, relations and Madhavrav Tatya majumddr, or even should 
I myself or my successor commit anything improper or unjust, the 
English Government shall interfere.’ It may easily be perceived 
what enormous influence the British gained by placing the minister of 
the State under such obligations to themselves that his well-being for 
the future seemed to depend on their favour rather than that of the 
sovereign.^ 

But this was a mere beginning. On the 26th of December 1802 the 
Arab mercenaries were turned out of the Baroda state, first making 
it a condition ‘that the bdhedhari of the Honorable Company 
should be substituted for theirs whenever it had been granted either 
to persons or property.’ This was the origin of most of the British 
bdhedhari engagements at Baroda, for these persons had for a long 
time stood, so to speak, between the Government and the people. 
The Raja and his advisers were glad enough to get rid of the 
humiliating relation between the Darbar and some of the most 
turbulent persons in the State; the Resident rejoiced at the power he 
acquired by stepping into the position these held. He wrote oflScially 
in para. 19 of the letter of the 2nd of April 1806 ; ‘ By the substitution 
of the Company’s for the Arab bdhedhari, the Honorable Company 
became possessed of a very extensive influence and at the same time 
deprived the G^ikwar Sarddrs of a powerful means by which they 

derived a right of controlling their government. It also 

establishes a connection with the monied men which the Company 
have reaped much benefit from, in their pecuniary transactions in 
Baroda.’ 

-The Arabs gave two sorts of guarantees, one was for the due 
payment of money, the other for personal security and they enforced 
these guarantees. As Major Walker wrote in the letter above 
referred to, ‘ the breach in the engagement by the Government 
absolves hin, the giver of the guarantee, from his duty as a 
subject as far as relates to the performance of the duty of the 
bdhedhari and violence would be justifiable in obtaining the ends of 
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1 BilTji died in 1S03, and his adopted son Sitdrdm succeeded him, but was excluded 
from all power in about 1808, nor did the British Government consider itself pledged 
by the traaty of July 1802 in continuing the Diw&nship hereditarily in the family as 
Bit^rto demanded, basing his claim upon a liberal Marathi version of the treaty. 
Soon after his participation in the intrigue against Gang&dbar Sh^istri, Sitirim was 
by the advice of the British exiled to Navsdri. But m March 1816 the Gdikwdr 
increased his nemnuk from for^ to sixty thousand rupees a year and before his 
recall to Baroda by SayUjir&v, his son was installed as ehOckenavis, or * keeper of the 
seal,’ in his stead. Sitirdm died in August 1823, and his son NiiAyanr&v succeeded 
to liiB emoluments and the Diw^nship, though he exercised none of its powers. The 
British Governmentgrauted its gupantee (1824) that the emoluments should 
be secured to him. This person dira in 1837, and his infant son enjoyed the nemnuk 
of Bs. 60,000 and some three thousand rupees for apdga of horse tiU 1842. During 
this interval the family tried to maintain its claims by passmg a gross forgery of the 
tanad of 1802 on the Besident. Even after this, in 18^i-46, Mr. Ogilvie and Sir B. 
Arbnthnot endeavoured to force SayAjirdv to leave the widows of NArAyanrdv in posses¬ 
sion of some villages, being under the wholly mistaken impression that they were 
indmi and therefore private property. Nothing was settled till 1850, when Government 
came to the opinion that the villages were not private property, but for some time 
kept pressing His Highness to settle on the family a lai^ allowance, till Sir J, 
Oufrim pointed out that the surviving members were by no means badly off. 
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justice. The Arabs presented many instances of this nature when 
to enforce guarantees, they filled the Darbars of the Edja and the 
minister, and held their persons in rigorous confinement.^ 

The British Government kept up the guarantees they had taken 
over from the Arabs, but did not, it must in justice be conceded,^ 

‘ maintain the system in force to the same extent as prevailed during 
the dominion of the Arabs. Our guarantee was for the most part I 
confined to loans raised for the purpose of relieving the Baroda f 
government from embarrassments. The principal exceptions were 
guarantees granted to Ravji Appd,ji and his adherents, in return for ' 
the aid which they had afforded us in accomplishing our views in 
Baroda and to certain members of the Gaikwar family.’ The 
mischief lay in this, that certain powerful subjects of the Gdikwar 
obtained the protection of the British Government and then 
expected that, as they had rendered that Government service in 
the past, they and their descendants would continue under all 
circumstances to be their proteges in the future. For this reason 
it was that of all the different kinds of guarantee none were so 
calculated to make mischief as the ‘ hereditary ones which not only 
extended to person and property but guaranteed the continuance 
of offices to particular families.’^ 


No inconvenience was felt from the guarantees up to the year 1819, .. 
for up to that time, owing to the imbecility of Anandrdv, the State . | 
was managed by a commission of which the Besident was the virtual,*!* 
head. But when a strong-willed ruler like Sayajirdv ascended thd 
gddi, it is no wonder that constant rubs took place, though between jg 
the years 1819 and 1828 only one new guarantee, that to the 
two illegitimate sons of Anandrav was granted j still there was a 
tendency during the early part of Saydjirdv’s reign to consider 
the guarantees as hereditary and to carry out the promises made 
in too scrupulous and unbending a fashion, even when the protected A 
persons were unworthy of the favour done them. This tendency " 
was for many years strengthened by the violent policy of Saydjirdv . 
who endeavoured to retaliate upon the British by injuring those 




1 Mr. Willoughby’s memo, dated 4th August 1837. 

S In the official writings of the Resident and also of the Bombay Government at 'j 
the beginning of this century it is frequently observed ‘ that the connection of the 
British with the Baroda state is of a peculiar character and entirely different 
from any of the alliances subsisting with other Native Powers.’ This opinion 
originated in the view taken of the extent of the right of control over the conduct and 
affairs of tbeG^ikwAr state acquired by the British Government under the operation 
of its SdAedAari engagements. Colonel Walker (see letter to the ^mbay Government, 

15th October 1805) held that ‘ the British Government possessed as guardian of the 
Baroda state an authority over the officers intrusted with the amninistration of 
public afi^rs equal to that of the Gdikwir.’ In April 1816 the Governor General 
held that ‘the British were, owing to tbe engr^ements, endowed with a power of control 
over the Giikwdr almost unlimited in a particular restricted direction, that is, as far 
as implies to the purpose of securing the application of those means which have been 
ple^d for the fulfilment of the pecuniary obligation incurred by the GaikwAr to 
third parties.’ At this time the Bombay Government was of opinion that the 
idiedhari confeii^ on it ‘ the right of uniform and systematic partmipation in the ■ 
internal authority of the GaikwAr’s government’ even in cases in which the 
Mhedhari was only indirectly concerned, and that the Company had the right 4o l' 
interfere in the most important public affairs. S 
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of his subjects who looked for assistance to another power than his 
own. 

At the time of the settlement made by Sir James Carnac, that is, in 
the year 1840, there were in existence seventeen hereditary guarantees 
granted for personal protection and situations, nemnuks, property, 
trade, vatans and Jiahks to certain families; and nine guarantees of 
pensions, nemnuks, or provision for life; while twenty had lapsed, or 
been redeemedJ We shall first notice the guarantees handed over by 
the Arabs. A distinct and most important class was that insuring 
the repayment of certain loans made by the great Baroda bankers 
with the view of helping the State out of its financial difficulties 
which in 1803 alone amounted to nearly fifty-six lakhs of rupees.® By 
the year 1803 the sums thus guaranteed had been reduced by liquida¬ 
tion to a little over 12^ lakhs. But in 1807 a new loan had been 
raisedunderguai’anteeof nearly 71J lakhs of rupees. The guaranteed 
debts were at first reduced but afterwards other debts went on 
increasing till in 1820, Mr. Blphinstone, Governor of Bombay, found 
that they exceeded a crore of rupees, and in 1825 they exceeded a crore 
and thirty-three lakhs. Saydjirav did not satisfy his creditors and 
upset the septennial leases which would have brought the State an 
increase of income and means to pay off the guaranteed debt, so in 
1828 Sir John Malcolm sequestrated a large portion of the Baroda 
territories till the whole had been repaid. But in 1832 Lord Clara 
adopted a more gentle method and Saydjirdv was allowed to come to 
terms, as best he could, with all the remaining creditors who held 
the guarantee, Gopalrd,v Mair41, Ratanji Kabdndas, HarLBhakti and 
Eatanji Manikchand. He did so at a considerable sacrifice of hia 
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t Abstract made by W. S, Boyd, Resident, 18th November 1840. 
’ The details are as follows : 

Date. Reason. 

December 1802... To discharge the Arabs... 


September 1803... To repay British for ex¬ 
penses of Kadi war. 

October 1803... For discharge of Arabs... 

Angnst 1803... For discharge of arrears 
to Sindhi nbandis. 


1803 .Topay off arrears of Dnmse 

bin Ali sUUddr. 

,, .To pay debt due to Dayd- 

Tim JAaoeri, 

„ .To settle commissariat 

accounts. 

1807 .To discharge arrears ... 


Fame of Banken. 

Hari Bhakti 
Sdmal Behechar 
Mangal .Sakhidis ... 
Arjunji NAthji TarvAdi . 
Khushilchand AmbaidAs 

SAmal Behechar 
Mangai SakhidAs .. 

Hari Bhakti 
Mangai SakhidAs . 

SAmal Behechar ... 
KhusbAlchaod AmbaidAs ... 

Ratanji KahAndAs. 

Vakbatsha Sheth. 

MairAl NArayan . 

VardU were granted on KA- 

thiAwAr . 

Vardta do. do. 


Amoimt 

gusnnteed. 

Rs. 

22,48,000 

12,35,000 


I 9,23,600 

.'.'.'I 


8,16,750 


76,000 

87,600 


SAmal Behechar 
MairAl NArAyan 
Man gal SakhidAi 
SAmal BehecbM 
Arjnnji NAthji 
ParbhndAs Sheth 
Hari Bhakti 
MaMl HirAyan 


I 3,00,000 
1-71,26,733 


...J 
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private income, and thus was brought to an end this most troublesome ^ 
though useful group of guarantees. 

Among the guarantees transferred from the Arabs to the , 
British, was one granted to Kahandds, fatel of Daropura, and 
Bhaichandj desdi of Baroda, in 1795, consisting of ten articles.* 
The guarantee was cMZa, but Mr. Willoughby in 1827 did not 
consider this meant ‘perpetual’ though the original guarantees 
had died and the Resident had looked on the claim to protection as f 
hereditary. He accordingly wished to deprive Bapu, the successor to f 
Bhaichand, of his guarantee from misbehaviour, but the Government 
was of opinion that a public trial should first take place that actual 
hostility to the government of Baroda might be established. But 
in 1829 Mr. Williams gave the family of Kahandas a copy of the 
original guarantee, and endorsed it as hereditary, whereas no 
mention of heirs had been made in the parvdna granted by the 
Arabs. In 1855 it was discovered that the firm of KahdndAs had 
conspired with other bankers and the minister of the Edjpipla state ^ 
to defraud the Rdja of that country of a sum amounting to nearly ; 
a 14kh and a half. In 1854 Sir James Ontram, siding with . 
Mr. Willoughby, pointed out that though the engagement was 
chdlu ‘ it was a misconception of the original engagement made 
by the Arab officers to continue it as an obligation binding in 
perpetuity on the Government, because as the employment of those .{, 
officers was in its very nature temporary, an engagement by them 
must, as a general rule, also have been intended to be temporary.’ 
The guarantee became forfeited by misconduct and the Government 
agreed with Sir James Outram’s general remarks on a guarantee not 
being hereditary unless strictly termed so in the original document.® 

A third guarantee taken over from the Arabs had up to this 
time given no great trouble. In 1801 Anandr&v G4,ikw4r 
promised personal security for himself, his family, and his 
agent, gumdsta, ParmAnand, to the house of Khushalchand 
Ambaidds, established by two brothers in Baroda six years previous 
to this date, which promise was to last while the firm existed in 
Baroda. To anticipate events, owing to several deaths, Jamndbdi, 
the widow of Kisandds who had been adopted by the heir of the 
head of the firm, became sole heiress in 1833, but on her arrival at 
Baroda in 1843 she found that a certain Ddmodar, grand-nephew 
of Kisandds, had taken possession of all the property on the plea 
that he had been adopted by the widow of the founder of the firm. 


* Wallaoe’s History of the G&ikwiiis, 504 ; this gnarimtee is nombered as the fiOi on 
Mr. Boyd’s list. 

' * The gnarantee namhered 4th on the same list needs only passing mention. 

It was granted in 1801 to Araritlil TuljSrkin, hdrhhdri of Aba Shelukar, the PeshwA’s * 
fanner of Ahmedahad, and ensnred personal protection for himself, his family, and his 
. aiz gmndsUa, as well as the permanent possession of the village of Makdnmpnr in 
&e Ahmedahad district. When this part of Gnjardt became British, the heir of ^ 
AmrithU also became a British snbject so that practically the gnarantee was of no 
W$a» Bse. Bnt Sir James Ontram discussing chdlu, or so called hereditary or . • 
pn^^etaat (paranteea, need this engagement as proving that it was not intended to he 
extended to the heiis of seven different famines, besides none of tlm heirs of the . 
had made use It. 
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SaydjiraVj wto had received from this person a large nazardiia on 
granting the saiiad of adoption, adopted his cause, but the British 
Government, appealed to by Jamn4bd,i to maintain the guarantee, 
ordered an investigation, and in 1848 it was proved that Damodar- 
founded his claims on a gross forgery. In 1851 against the wish 
of His Highness she was put in possession of the whole property, 
though she too had made use of forged evidence to maintain her 
claim. She almost lost her guarantee afterwards for ill-treating 
and imprisoning Ddmodar, but retained it to her death when it 
lapsed. 

The last, and, according to Sir James Outram, the only really 
hereditary guarantee taken over from the Arabs was that granted 
in 1801 to Sundarji, the desdi of Balsdr’s adopted son Shankarji. 
Twenty-two months after Sundarji’s death his widow produced 
a child on whose behalf she wished that the desdi’s rights should be 
confirmed in preference to Shankarji who had been adopted a short 
time before the desdi’s death. But the latter’s natural father pushed 
his claims and obtained a hereditary guarantee for all the desdi’a 
rights on the payment of Rs. 32,000 borrowed from the Khushdlchand 
Ambaidas firm. This firm till repayment, managed the estate and 
retained the sanad of the guarantee. Gangadhar Shastri got hold 
of this document and deprived the desdi of all his rights. But in 
1823 Shankarji complmned to the Resident, and Sayfijirdv was 
compelled to restore him the sanad. His Highness in 1828 suffered 
his aarsubha to oppress the desdi and torture him into paying a fine, 
and again the Resident had to interfere in his defence, on the whole 
successfuUy. This guarantee is the only one now remaining in force 
of all those guaranteed by the Arabs.* 

When the Arabs were turned out of Baroda, their paymasters 
SdmalBehecharandMangal Sakhidds obtained temporary guarantees 
for their protection and the settlement of their accounts, but the 
latter,of the two managed in 1802 to obtain from Mr. Duncan the 
‘ hereditary favour and protection of the Honorable Company at 
Ahmedabad, Dholera, Surat and Bombay, against any unjust attack 
or claim from the English or Gdikwar government ’ without the 
consent and probably without the knowledge of the reigning 
Gtlikw4r, as Sir James Outram very justly pointed out in 1854. 
The Government of India decided however that this promise must 
be kept. ^ 

The remaining guarantees have nothing to do with the Arabs 
but may be considered in the order of their bestowal. The 8th in 
Mr. Boyd’s list was that granted to Subhanji Pol in May 1803, of 
which mention has been made in the 16th demand on Say4jirtlv. 
The 9th was a guarantee granted in favour of Danlatrdv Gdibw^-, the 
son of the Kdnhojir4v, who, it will be remembered, was released from 
confinement by the Arabs at about the time of the mutiny in Baroda 
and, after fighting against the State and roaming about the border 
of Gujardt, surrendered in 1808 and was allowed to reside at Pddra 


■ Wallace’s History of the Giilrwirs, 520-529. Some other guarantees extending over 
a few months or years were also taken over from the Arabs mid lapsed as the period 
in Moh was fulfilled. 
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on an annual allowance of Ea. 40,000. Of tins sum Rs. 4000 were to 
go to his son Daulatr^Lv who did not forfeit his particular allowance 
when his father attempted to upset the government for the fourth 
and last time. He was partly insane and given to drink, and in 
1832 he murdered his wife in a jealous fit, after which he was 
confined in ironSfor eight years and died in 1857, when the guarantee 
lapsed. The 10th guarantee arose thus. Just as in 1808 Kdnhoji 
was allowed to return to Baroda, so in the same year two other 
members of the Gdikw4r family Mnkundrav and MnrarrdT, after 
aiding in the Kadi and Sankheda wars and then taking refuge with 
Bdpu Povar of Dhdr, made submission and returned to Baroda on 
guaranteed allowances of 5000 and 4000 rupees respectively. Both 
died in about 1851 and so the gnarantees lapsed.* 

The 12th guarantee was as follows ; on the 21st of March 1809 
Captain Camac gp'anted Mdnikchand Rupchand a guarantee that he 
‘should not be in any way molested or injured’ if his firm settled 
at Baroda, but in 1849 Captain French pressed the Government to 
withdraw the guarantee as it was personal to Md,nikchand, the head 
of the firm, and not hereditary; and this was accordingly done. 
The 13th guarantee was granted in the same year to the firm of 
Hard and Bhakti, two sons of a Vdnia of the Visa Ldd caste, who grew 
rich in the Ifith century by doing business with, the two goremments 
of Baroda and Poona. The two brothers had a sister to whom three 
sons Nandldl, S4mal and Dulabh were born : the second of these 
aided his uncles at Baroda and the third at Poona, and, when 
they, the uncles, died, Dulabh endeavoured to take possession of 
his branch of the firm though Bhakti’s widow was the rightful 
proprietor. He failed to accomplish his purpose, and Bhakti’s widow 
adopted Sdmal who thus became heir of the whole great property in 
1803. Sdmal died in 1809 and his widow adopted'a relative named 
Behechar, whom the Gdikwar government recognized not only as heir 
to the property but as y>oteddr in place of his father. In October 1809 
Captain Camac gave verbal assurance ‘ that the family should be 
preserved in the rights and privileges of the deceased Sdmal 
Bhakti during their residence in the possessions of the GdikwAr, 
subject to their own merits,’ and a formal guarantee was granted 
in 1820. Behechar Sdmal died in 1845 and entrusted the management 
of the house on behalf of his family to the rogue Bdba Nd.phade, 
whose name has already been mentioned in connection with GorAji 
Pol and-whom the Bombay Government had requested the Gaikwdr 
to dismiss in 1841, and again in 1843, for complicity with Dhdkji 
Dddfiji in tricking SayAjirdv. This rascal in 1849, having been 
taxed with embezzlement by his late master’s second wife, first 
suborned some people to prove to a one-sided panchdyat that her 
child bom after Behechar’s death was not hers at all; and afterwards 
he suborned some others to declare that in place of the first spurious 
child which had died another had been substituted. He then 
proceeded to imprison the lady Joitabdi as an impostor and to kidnap 
thechild which died.* In August 1850, at Sir James Outram’s request. 


» MaHiirrSv is told elsewhere. 

Bomta this extraordinary case centered moat of the choice raaoality oi the plaee. 
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a second panchdyat investigated the matter but arrived at no 
conclusion, and the Resident interested himself in the matter 
and brought to light such facts that the Gdikwar punished Btlba 
Nd,phade with seven years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 15,500.’- 
The guarantee lapsed on the death of Mahalakshmi the elder widow 
of Behechar Stlmal in 1860. ' 

The 14th guaranteed pension was granted to Darydbdi one of 
Anandr^v Gtlikwar’s wives, who enjoyed it to the day of her death 
which took place in 1845. In the same manner, by the 15th, a 
pension was guaranteed to another wife Umedkuvarbai and her 
son and one, by the 16th, to the Maharaja’s illegitimate son 
Ganpatrdv. The 17th guarantee was that given in favour of the 
great trickster, Dhdkji D4d4ji, of whom and of whose undeserved 
support by the Bombay Government enough has been already related. 
The 18th guarantee was that extended to the family of Fatesing, 
and a detailed account of Govindrdv and his adoptive mother 
Eadhdbdi who hoped to eject Say4jirav from the gddi has been 
given. Thesetwo guarantees alone, by which the British Government 
thought itself pledged to protect the interests of a treacherous 
minister and a troublesome pretender, explain the great hatred 
with which Sayfijirav was filled against the whole system. The 
19th guarantee was extended to Nar4yam-av Mahadev majmuddr 
in 1828 and was forfeited by him in 1858, because, as Sir 
R. Shakespeare represented, his behaviour was ‘ disrespectful and 
contumacious and he set himself up in opposition to the ministers.’* 
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Forced to leave Baroda on account ot bad health Colonel Outram had to abandon the 
supervision ofthetrialofthe case by the first panchdyat. The N ative Agent, N arsnpant, 
was an ally of B4ba Ndphade and infiuenced Captain French to uphold the 
decision of a fresh panchdyat, which was given as soon as Colonel Outram had 
tiuned his back on Baroda. After his return Colonel Outram opened up the whole 
miestion afresh and brought about the result mentioned in the text, a result which, the 
Government considered, did the greatest credit to his acumen and energy. 

1 It was subsequently discovered that the Bdba had embezzled large sums 
belonging to the firm and that he had transmitted portions of the money to British 
territory with the view of bribing Members of Council in Bombay. In 1850 Bdba 
Ndphade’s agent attempted to suborn the Native Agent at the Residency with the offer 
of a present of Rs. 20,000, but this official, who had lately succeeded a man who bad 
been dismissed for having long l)een in the Baba’s pay, revealed the fact to Sir James 
Outram. The Es. 20,000 were seized, and, with the sanction of the Government of 
India in 1854, the money was expended on the construction of a racket-court and 
public swimming-bath in the Baroda cantonments which exist to this day. Wallace’s 
History, 558. 

2 The family had been connected with Baroda since 1794, and Govindr&v on his 
return from Poona to Baroda appointed Mahddevrdv majmnddr or record-keeper to 
the State. When Kanhoji usurped the government he was imprisoned and on big 
downfall released. At this time he obtained a guarantee for his protection from the 
Arabs, and the British took np the promise and especially mentioned his name in the 
loth article of the treaty of 1802. In 1827 the head of the family died withe ut heirs, 
and the next year Nhrayan was adopted with the appoval of Saydjirdv. In 1855 
His Highness the GAikwdr complained that the village of Kolni had Iwen granted to the 
majmnddr for the maintenance of a palanquin, or in other words, as a nemnulc of 
Es. 1100, that the -village was worth much more, and that the revenues in excess of 
that sum had not been paid in to the sarkdr since 1826, The Eesident found that 
the complaint was a jnst one and that the Bai-bdr was entitled to recover arrears at 
the rate of Rs. 1200 per annnm, or as His Highness made it out, in a lump sum 
Rs. 32,000. The grant of a -village worth Rs. 30W for the maintenance of a palanquin 
represented as Rs. 1100 was an instance of the impositions practised on the BarbAr 
hy the holders of dumdta villages. 
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The 20th guarantee was that granted to Bhdskarrdv Vithal the 
representative of the family of Babaji Appaji, the khdsgivdla or 
private minister, whose nemnuJc and allowance were fixed at Es. 
70,000 per annum, while Rs. 30,000 were granted for the maintenance 
of a pdga of horse 100 strong, and Rs. 22,900 for the establishment 
of clerks (1809). Babaji died in 1820 and his sonVithalrav enjoyed 
his emoluments till 1828, when on his death an adopted son, Bhdskar- 
rdv, was permitted by the Gdikwar to take his nominal post and place, 
and enjoy all its emoluments except some Es. 8700. The youth was 
of a dissipated character and in 1836 fell into the bad graces of Sayaji- 
Tdv and his minister Vaniram, to the latter of whom he had refused 
to pay a fee of one per cent on his nemnuh. In 1837 the minister 
instigated Bhtlskarrav’s natural father to imprison him, on the 
grounds that he was under the mischievous guidance of his adoptive 
mother. He was released by the interference of the Resident, but 
in 1838 the unworthy protege of the British Government cruelly 
murdered one of his servants, and Saydjirdv who hated him because 
of this declared that he was dismissed. The British Government 
would not allow Saydjirdv to stop the whole allowance, but fined 
Bhdskarrdv Rs. 70,000. For many years after, his inconsiderate 
debts gave the Resident a vast amount of trouble, and he repaid the 
kindness by an attempt to bribe Mr. Davies. For this reason the 
guaranteed protection of the British Government was withdrawn from 
him and his family in 1855.* 

The 24th guarantee concerned the family of Gangadhar Shastri. 
When the three sons of the mutdlik or deputy returned to Baroda 
from Poona after their father had been murdered, the eldest of the 
three, Bhimdshankar, was formally installed in the post of mutdlik, 
and a sanad, dated the 29th of July 1816, granted the sons a nemnuk 
of Rs. 60,000, besides the villages and palanquin allowance already 
enjoyed by their father. To this, for some unexplained reason. Captain 
Camac neglected to formally aflBx the British guarantee. In 1822 
the Shastri^s sons incurred the displeasure of the British Government 
by allowing a youthful aunt of theirs to become sati, and in 1827 
when a reform of the finances was attempted, Sayajir^v was per¬ 
mitted to reduce theShastris' nemnuk from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 48,000. 
In 1832, however, the Court of Directors, considering that a 
guarantee had virtually been granted, directed Saydjirav to restore 
the nemnuk to its original proportions and to pay up all arrears. 
SayAjirav refused to do so, and the Shdstris kept on petitioning the 
Government of Bombay and the Court of Directors, till in 1837 the 
’ Company paid the latter the arrears of the full nemnuk from 1827 
to 1833, and for the subsequent interval made up the arrears out of 
SaySjirdv’s tribute in deposit, but the Court of Directors refused to 
investigate any matter regarding the extra nemnuk. In 1840 Saydjirdv 


We pass over a consideraiiion of the guarantees granted to Balvantrdv and 
Klijiriv Giikwdrs, the sons ■ of Takhatib&i the wife of Anandriv. The brothers 
sepuated after their mother’s death, the elder to bother the Resident all his life with 
d is sa ti s fi ed creditors and an ill-managed pdga, the younger to fall under the 
▼oigemtoe of Vanirdm in 1835, who handed him over to the tender care of the 
UmedknvaibAi by whose designed mismanagement hjs estate was ruined. 
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granted Bhirndsliankar the full allowance of Es. 60,000 with the indm 
villages of Karouli, Legur and Sirda, together with the talab and 
pdlkhi allowances. In short the sanad was mistakenly granted to 
Bhimdshankar instead of to the family; it was made hereditary 
instead of being a life grant, and it included the extra allowances. 
The last of these three errors was corrected by the Court of 
Directors in 1842 and again in 1845, but when Saydjird,v attempted 
to resume the indm villages the Bombay Government did its best 
to dissuade him from taking this course, and in 1848 he gave in. 
In 1845 the Court of Directors declared that the guarantee was 
not hereditary, and when Bhimashankar died on the 13th of August 
1851, Ganpatrav G4ikw4r declared that the office of mutdlik had 
ceased, but continued to grant allowances to his son and his two 
brothers. 

Allusion has been made to Punjdji Josdji whom Vanird,m 
mutilated for unduly pressing certain gardsia claims; the 25th 
guarantee assured this man a life pension of Es. 75. Enough has 
also been said of Gop41rav Gdikwar in a previous passage; he had 
the 26th guarantee. 

The 27th and the last guarantee has already been alluded to as the 
one which gave most offence to Saydjirav. His Highness dismissed 
his minister Vithalrav Devaji for the part he had taken in establishing 
the septennial leases, and henceforward looked on him as a traitor. 
Sir John Malcolm, on the 5th February of 1830, finding that he was 
left without support, gave the fallen minister a sanad granting him 
hereditarily his first nemnuk and a talab allowance of Rs. 2655, 
together with a pdga of 110 horse. He also confirmed the adoption 
of a son, Krishnarav Vithal, and thus usurped two of the GaikwSr's 
most cherished privileges. Naturally enough, after Lord Clare’s visit 
in 1832, Saydjirav stopped the nemnuk, resumed the indm villages, 
and confiscated all VithalrAv’s private property. The Court of 
Directors, in 1833, decided that the Gaik war had a perfect right to 
do this, but the next year they granted Krishnarav a pension of 
Rs. 24,000, and in 1838 from the British revenues repaid the sum of 
Es. 1,44,389 which Lord Clare declared had been overdrawn by 
"Vithalrdv. For some years longer Krishnarav urged Saydjirdv, 
personally and through the British Government, to restore him 
some of the property of which he had been deprived, and in 1852 
by a private arrangement he obtained from the Gaikwdr the village 
of Rdndpura, worth Rs. 4000. The g^rantee of course came to an 
end in 1833.^ 


1 As early as 1828 the Govemmeat of India arrived at the conclusion that ‘ the 
bdhedhari engagements were no less objectionable in principle than embarrassing in 
practice and that they were glad to learn that the Government of Bombay had laid 
n down as an established principle to clear itself as soon as possible of the guarantees 
to existing loans and to contract no more pledges of such a nature in future. ’ In 
1849 Cap&n French, Officiating Besident, strongly reconunended that many of the 
bdhedhari enga^ments should be consider^ as having lapsed and was successful in 
the case of the Shhatris, which engagement owing to Hs rraresmitations was held to 
terminate with the life of Bhimishankar, and in the case of Minikchand Rupchand. 
Hie supposed immunity from puaislunrat enjoyed by possession ot the Brithdi 
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This lengthened discussion of the demands made on Saydjirdv 
up to the year 1840, and especially of that one among them f 
which relates to the guarantees, here briefly traced to an end, has ; 
necessitated the postponement of th6 record of the engagement 
made on the 13th of April 1840, whereby the abetment of the 
practice of sati or of widows burning themselves on the death of their 
husbands was proclaimed throughout the Gdikwdr’s territories to 
be a penal ofEence.^ 

A connected account of the visits of the four Governors of Bombay " 
has now been given, but certain aspects of the history of the 
State during the time when the British Government endeavoured to 
recede from its awkward position of supervisor have unavoidably 
been omitted. We have mentioned how Mr. BIphinstone declared 
Sayajirdv to be an independent ruler, advised the Resident to be 
cautious in his management of the Maharaja and limited the power, 
emoluments, and position of the Native Agent. At the same time he 
counselled His Highness to be faithful to his bdhedhari engagements 
and to take regular measures towards paying off the guaranteed 
debts. Unfortunately during the next seven years the tendency 
of SaydjirAv Was to break his engagements and not to pay his 
debts, that of the Resident was to adopt a less friendly tone towards 
the Mahdrdja. Sir John Malcolm attempted by the harsh method 
of sequestrating a large portion of the Baroda territories to compel 
His Highness to obedience, but in spite of the vexation and loss 
accruing therefrom to both powers no perceptible advantage was 
gained. After this visit the Resident was withdrawn from Baroda. 

But after Sir John Malcolm’s visit came that of Lord Clare who 
endeavoured to win over the prince by gentleness and conciliation. 

The attempt failed most signally, as has been related, and to the 
failure the return of the Resident to Baroda perhaps contributed 
something. For somo years there was an evident wish in the 
Bombay Council to believe that all was going well, though matters 
were going more and more wrong, and a deaf ear was turned to all 
complaints. But Sir James Carnac was not long at the head of 
affairs before he perceived that a return to coercive measures was 
absolutely needful, and the years 1837,1838 and 1839 were the darkest 
in the long reign of Saydjirav. In 1840-41 pressure was once more 
applied and His Highness was forced to comply with every request 
m^e him. Ho recognised that open resistance would be impossible 
in the future. Could he not, by underhand means, prevail on 


^l^arantee wa.s, he said, most noxious, and worse proteges than DhAkji Ddddji, Biba 
Hiphade, BalvantrAr and GovindrAv G4ikw4rs cannot be imagined. So in 1850 the 
$!onrt of Directors recorded that ‘ the condition of good conduct on which so many 
of the guarantees depended had not been enforced with suflScient strictness, ’ and in 
1853 determined that the guarantees granted by oflScers of Arab troops were in their 
|»tare temporary and could not be considered to be binding in perpetuity on the 
British Government. Colonel, afterwards Sir James, Outram brought many of the 
engagements to an abrupt end, for his representations that chdlu meant * running’ 
WM not ‘ perpetual’ were in 1856 adopted in the case of severtd engagements 
hiftmrto considered as hereditary by the Court of Directors. 

1 Baroda Precis of 1853. The date of the proclamation is given 12th February 
•18^ and.the merit of the n^otiations is ascribed to Mr. Sutherland, to whom also 
u ascribad the mmit <A nigiiig the completion of these demands. 
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the Bombay Government to let him off his punishment, the 
maintenance of Robertas Irregular Horse ? Another set of 
circumstances aggravated the evils _of which Sir John Malcolm had 
a sort of prescience, and of which among other matters an account 
will now be given. We have said that as early as 1828 the Bombay 
Government and the Court of Directors clearly perceived the 
mischief which sprang from the protection given to certain subjects 
of the Gdikwdr who possessed the British guarantee. The difficulties 
into which these relations drew it were not however cut away till 
long after Sir James Carnac's settlement; and the intrigues of some 
of these people with or against their master to take advantage of the 
current policy of the Bombay Government, as it varied according to 
the supposed character of the Governor and of the Members of Council, 
of the Secretary and of the Resident, added to the dark troubles of 
this time. It was worse when His Highness himself attempted by 
bribing the very highest officials to remove the burden Sir James 
Carnac laid on him, when, as was subsequently discovered, a 
systematic theft was made of the secrets of Council, and the 
clerks and underlings of the Residency and Secretariat were regularly 
corrupted to mislead their employers. 

Mr. Wiliams, so many years Resident at Baroda (1820-1837), 
returned to that town from Ahmedabad after Lord Clare’s affable 
visit. He brought with him his former Native Agent Sdr^bh4i, 
a Nagar Brdhman, who acquired a great deal more power than 
Sir John Malcolm would have thought proper, and used it to 
forward his own interests. Colonel Outram, many years afterwards, 
believed him to be supported not only by castefellows and relatives 
who filled the highest posts in all the important offices of Gujardt, 
but by the Gdikwar himself, and his allies, the bankers of Baroda. 
The power thus acquired by Sdrdbhai and the clerks subordinate to 
him was grossly misused. 

Mr. Williams died at Baroda in 1837 and was succeeded by 
Mr. James Sutherland, whose benevolent exertions in Rajputana 
pointed him out as a fit man for the post thus bestowed on him. 
At about the same time Colonel Outram was appointed his assistant 
in the Mahi Kdntha, where he quickly distinguished himself by his 
wonderful energy, as he had during ten years previous to this, by the 
good fellowship which had enabled him to raise among the turbulent 
Bhils of Khandesh an efficient police force.^ While conducting 
an important investigation Colonel Outram struck the first great 
blow at the rascality of the Residency clerks by bringing home to 
an accomplice of Sardbhai’s brother-in-law, also a clerk in the office 
a charge of injustice for which he was dismissed. But the brother- 
in-law himself, BrijMl by name, escaped punishment at the time 
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* Sir P. Goldsmid’s James Outram, 1.113 and 146. Outram was Political Agent in 
the Mahi K^ntha from 1835 to 1838. He had to attend to the well-being of the 
GarisiAs and minor feudatories, and conduct them along the path of respectability. He 
had to organise and keep in order a local police ; to superintend the formation of a 
corps of Kolis ; to establish courts of justice ; to render the roads secure to merchants 
and travellers ; and to give a stimulus to commerce by the institution of fairs and 
reduction of transit duties. 

B 283-34 
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and continued to remain at the Eesidency as Sdr^bbAi’s successor, 
much to the hindrance of Mr. Sutherland. Mr. Malet was deputed 
to Baroda by the Bombay Government to enquire into the 
condition of the Political Commissioner’s establishment, and, though 
unable to expose any one owing to the great power and collusion 
of the Nagar. Brahmans, the Gaikwar himself and the bankers, he 
drew up a memorandum showing ‘ the disgraceful extent to which 
the names of high British functionaries had been made use of,’ or 
in other words, the extent to which certain parties boasted that they 
had by underhand and unlawful means prevailed on the very highest 
British officials to protect and aid them. 

In March 1838 Mr. Sutherland expressed his certainty that one of 
his clerks, Anandrav, took bribes, but the man could not be touched. 
Soon after, however, Mr. Malet proved that his brother Dddupant 
was guilty of the offence and he was dismissed. Late in the same 
year another clerk, Motilal, was at length proved beyond doubt 
guilty of taking a bribe, though he had on several previous occasions 
thrown dust in the eyes of those who believed in him and brought 
the removal of an officer who had convicted him of a gross crime in 
EAjpipla. Thi» man, too, was requested to throw up his service, 
but no publicity was given to the request by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, though it was the constant cry of Mr. Sutherland that such men 
whom he was forced to use and who betrayed him deserved public 
censure. Then Say^jirdv began that foolish attempt of his to 
bribe on a large scale the Governor, the Secretaries, and the Mem¬ 
bers of Council. Allusion has been made to this episode in Dhdkji 
D£ddji’s bad life. Saydjirav employed Gopdlrav Maird,!, the de facto 
minister, to get at Sir James Camac through Dh^kji, and to reach Mr. 
Willoughby he employed the same MotiMl who had been dismissed 
and Mahd,dev Bhdu Purdnik. It has been said that Brijlal, the 
head of all this community of corrupt servants, escaped detection 
in 1837, when he was tried at Ahmedabad. Luckily during his 
absence Mr. Malet found out some other practices of his, in one of 
which Evans, the head English writer, was implicated, and on the 
20th of September 1838 he was dismissed, but no adequate 
punishment was or could be awarded him. Still the strength of 
the Nagar Brtihmans was broken and bribery made more difficult, 
though one notorious offender, DMupant, was suffered to escape. 
Such was the state of things at the Baroda Residency when Mr. 
Sutherland was striving single-handed to put down corruption, 
when Bd.ba Nd.phade,* the scoundrel whose name has been mentioned 
in the history of Hari Bhakti’s house, was the most powerful man 
in Baroda, except perhaps the infamous Vanirdm Aditrdm whose 
policy had almost destroyed the influence of the Resident. 

In 1838 Colonel Outram left his political post to take part in the 
Afgh^ war, and in June 1840 the task of cleansing the An^an 
stable was dropped altogether on the death of Colonel Outram’s dear 
master, Mr. Sutherland.^ 


_ * lUfca Kiphade was the agent and at one time the real head of Hari Bhakti’s house 
ui His Highness was a sleeping partner. 

SoBM donht was entertained as to the caose of this Besidant’s death, but Dr. 
Amott deelaied that it was the result of a stroke of apoplexy. 
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In 1840 and 1841 Hia Highness was, as has been mentioned, 
brought to book by Sir James Carnac who laboured to make up for 
the too intentional oversights of Lord Clare; and to his successor. 
Sir George Arthur, Mr. Boyd seemed to fail in the firmness which 
had distinguished Colonel Outram and Mr. Sutherland; so when in 
1843 His Highness and Gopalrav Mairal’s attempts to bribe the great 
men in Bombay came to light, the Resident was blamed for not using 
towards the first of the two sufiiciently high language, and with 
regard to the second for allowing him to trick him by specious 
words. 

Mr. Boyd, like his two predecessors, diedat Barodain August 1844, 
and Sir Robert Arbuthnot was Resident from March 1845 to June 
1847. In the interval between Mr. Boyd’s death and his successor’s 
arrival Mr. Remington officiated. This gentleman virtually deprived 
of his appointment a person in whom Colonel Outram placed great 
faith. This was Vindyak Moreshvar Phadke who had come to 
Baroda to push some claims of a female relative, the daughter of 
Haripant Phadke, the late commander-in-chief of the Peshwa 
Bdjirdv’s army. Vintiyak or Baba Phadke had lived at Baroda for 
six years and made great friends with SayAjirav, when in 1836 he was 
expelled from the city through the machinations of Vaniram 
Aditrdm.^ Taken up by Colonel Outram he showed himself useful 
in exposing all kinds of rascality from 1837 to 1839, and was finally 
appointed successor to Motilal Purshotam. It was he who managed 
the sequestrated district of PetlAd, but as has been said, 
Mr. Remington finally turned him out of his post in 1844. 

It should be mentioned that on the 2l8t of July 1843, HariMl, 
the Native Agent, was dismissed for corrupt practices detected by 
Mr. Boyd, and two men applied for the post. One was the Phadke 
just mentioned and the other an old Government servant named 
Narsopant who was finally chosen. This was undoubtedly a bad 
appointment, for Narsopant was either related to or a castefellow 
of several worthies. Baba Ndphade, Ganeshpant^ the Fadnavis, and 
Dadupant, one of the Native Agents whom it was found necessary 
to dismiss, and this Narsopant soon began to intrigue against his 
masters for bribes and from family interest. 

During the last thirteen months of the time when he held his 
appointment Sir Robert Arbuthnot was absent on sick leave, and 
Mr. Andrews, Judge of Surat, officiated for him. Poor man, three 
years later Colonel Outram found among Baba Naphad’s papers a 
memorandum purporting to be the count of moneys spent in bribing 
some low people to influence the Acting Resident. Mr. Andrews 
entered into an acrimonious correspondence with Colonel Outram on 
the subject, utterly disbelieving the unwelcome evidence, when death 
brought the matter to an end, for him at least. 
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1 Sir F. Goldsmid’s James Outram, H. 20. From 1837 to 1839 Phadke was head 
harhin to the Assistant Commissioner at Bajpipla and rendered Mr. Mtdet ‘ bold 
and valuable assistance. ’ After 1839 he was in disgrace and unsupported. 

* At the request of the Bombay Government Oaneshpant was removed from the 
Darbtr by Ganpatr&v Mah&rAj in 1849. 
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Colonel Ontram was Resident at Baroda from June 1847 to 
January 1852, or rather he left Baroda on one month’s leave on the 
20th of December 1851 and did not return. But during that time he 
was forced to absent himself owing to ill health from September 1848 
to May 1850, and in the interval Captain French officiated for him. 
Once again, as ten years before. Colonel Outram found that 
trickery and corruption were rampant, and once again he attacked 
the evil with that zealous whole-heartedness which found no equal 
in his contemporaries. Shrewd, contriving, utterly brave, unsparing 
of himself and not sparing of others, he drove his way through all 
difficulties. Perhaps he had not a calm judicial mind, perhaps he 
never could understand why others as honest as himself did not 
see exactly what he saw. Certainly he had the right to say of 
himself: ‘ I know that, humble as are my abilities, I do possess 
qualities the possession of which by the Baroda Resident is 
indispensable at the present moment.’^ 

On his return to Baroda in 1847 Colonel Outram for some time 
thought well of Mr. Remington’s nominee, the Native Agent, Narso- 
pant, but he soon had reason to believe that this man was in collu¬ 
sion with the infamous Baba Naphade. The latter made a false claim 
for three Idkhs of rupees on Govindrav Gaikwar, and for a length of 
time the Agent withheld certain important papers! Later, Goraji Pol’s 
estate was mismanaged by Baba Naphade who nowfor the second time 
attempted to ruin his victim, and the Agent seemed to be playing 
into the Bdba’s hands. Colonel Outram, therefore, once again availed 
himself of the services of Phadke, but, before the case was completed, 
and while the great Joit4b4i Sethdni’s case was still under 
investigation, the Resident was forced to go to Egypt for his health’s 
sake, leaving Baroda in the latter half of 1848. Captain French 
took his place; Narsopant once more was a trusted agent; the 
Maharaj Ganpatrav was persuaded by the Resident or at least 
allowed by him to deprive Phadke of his allowance, and, perhaps 
through Narsopant’s intrigues Bdiba Ndphade was supported in his 
machinations against Joitabffi. 

Ganpatra'v Ga'ikwa'r (1847-1856.) 

We mentioned that it was the Mahardj Ganpatrfiv who was 
moved to eject Phadke from the city, and' so it was. For on the 
28th of December 1847 SayAjirdv’s life and long reign came to a 
close, and his eldest son Ganpatrav aged thirty ascended the gadi 
which he was destined to occupy to the day of his death on the 19th of 
November 1856. The new prince differed in every respect from his 
predecessor; and Colonel Outram in 1851 had written of him as weak 
though well intentioned and much under the control of his intriguing 
Minister Birin Tdmbekar. But Mr. Ogilvie two years previously 
had written of him, ‘He is said to be weak, dissipated and 
indifferently educated; he is not on good terms with his father, 
whom he has intrigued to supplant.’ 


' Sir F. Goldsoiid’s James Ontram, II. 12 >14. 
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Early in 1850 Colonel Outram returned to Baroda and for two 
years did an immense quantity of work. He brought down the 
censure of Government on Captain French for his abandonment of 
Phadke to the GaikwaFs good pleasure, though he was a British 
servant. He made the most tremendous effortto get rid of his Native 
Agent, Narsopant, whom the Government, with a too nice sense of 
honour, refused to dismiss without full proof of his guilt, and his 
trial occupied a special Commissioner, Mr. Frere, four months from 
the 16thof June to the 20th of October 1851he exposed the villainy 
of Baba Ndphade in the Joitdbai case,* and obtained the deprival 
of his guarantee ; finally he wrote the celebrated ‘Khatpat Report ’ in 
which he maintained in no measured terms that, by its punctilious and 
gentle treatment of Government or Residency servants who had 
been convicted of bribery and corruption, the Bombay Government 
encouraged among all classes of people in Baroda the notion 
that British oflicers of the very highest standing could be 
gained by money and underhand persuasion.® This report was 
written on the 31st of April 1851 and submitted on the 31st of 
October, and Lord Falkland, together with the members of Council, 
Messrs. Blane and Bell, arrived at the conclusion that ‘ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram could no longer with benefit to the State remain’ 
at Baroda. He was, accordingly, allowed to leave his post in the 
manner most pleasant to himself. He took a month’s leave on the 
20th of December 1851, and was no longer Resident on the 20th of the 
following month. The Honourable Court of Directors on the 26th 
July 1852 noticed both the want of ' due deference ’ in the report 
and ' the zeal, energy, ability and success with which inquiries had 
been prosecuted attended with great difficulty,’ and trusted that 
the Government would find ' a suitable opportunity of employing 
Colonel Outram on his return to India, when his talents and 
experience may prove useful to the public service.’ 

It has been related that several months elapsed between the 
writing of the Khalpat Report and Colonel Outram’s departure from 
Baroda. One or two incidents may be told of this time. Bdba 
Phadke had, as has been related, been turned out of the city by the 
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* Of seven charges only one was partly proved, namely, that of ‘ a betrayal of his 
ofScial trust ’ in misleading Colonel Outram himself, and Narsopant was removed 
from his present employment and ‘ considered inelirible for re-employment.’ Four 
subordinate clerks were at the same time removed from the Residency office. See 
Sir F. Goldsmid’s James Outram, II, 54. 

’ See the 13th guarantee. 

> See Sir F. Goldsmid's James Outram, 11. 49. ‘In May 1850 Government had 
addressed a circular to the Political, Judicial and Revenue Departments, calling 
for a report on ‘khatpat.’ ' Government has been led to believe that an impression 
prevails in some parts of the mofussil, that, by means of intrigues at the Residency the 
mrangements of local officers can often be defended or superseded by the parties 
interested secretly obtaining the friendship of persons in power, who, it is expected, 
win, irresMctive of right and wrong, interest themselves for the party soliciting their 
favour. This species of intriguing is termed making khatpat in Bombay. ’ Analysis of 
the khalpat Report is given at p. 58, 59. In section L Colonel Outram maintained 
that the belief in khalpat arose from the leniency with which Government treated its 
guilty servants : section II. was devoted to Biba Phadke and section III. to Narjopant. 
He concluded by recommending the dismissal of Bh4n Timbekar, and by proposing 
certain reforms which were actually carri^ into efifect in 1854 and 1855 under orders 
of the. Government of India or Court of Directors. 
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new MaMraj in Captain French's time, the reason being that 
Ganpatrav suspected him of conspiring with the killeddr to make 
a party in favour of his brother Appdsaheb or Khanderav, the heir 
to the gddi, His Highness’ children having died young. In 
September 1851 a letter was conveyed to Colonel Outram purporting 
to be from the minister, Bhau Tambekar, to this brother of the 
Maharaj, which contained these words : ‘ Arrangements are being 
made to carry out what occurred to Fatesing Maharaj. You wait a 
little.^’ The letter may or may not have been a forgery concocted 
by Baba Phadke, and it appears doubtful whether he or the 
minister was conspiring with Bis Highness’ brother to overthrow 
His Highness. Ganpatrdv after ejecting Baba Phadke from Baroda 
subsequently recalled him, but finally sided with Bhau Tambekar. 
By causing letters to be stopped at the post office and directing the 
recipients to open them in his presence and declare their contents. 
Colonel Outram produced clear proof of the old systematic purchase 
by Darbar officials of the secrets of Council. 

Only a brief mention has been made of Captain French that no 
break might occur in the account of Colonel Outram’s energetic 
efforts to stamp out rascality, bnt the Acting Resident deserves 
some special notice. Captain French made a friend of His Highness 
Ganpatrav. He found him so uneducated as to believe that the 
capital of the United Kingdom was somewhere south of Calcutta, so 
he bought him books and maps. He ordered out from England 
models of steam engines and an electric telegraph apparatus; he 
induced the Gaikwar for the first time to visit Bombay; he persuaded 
him to make roads and plant wayside trees, to connect the 
camp with the city, and again the camp with Fazilpur, not omitting 
bridges and serais, to build a dharmshdla at Tilnkd,ria bandar, to 
design a tramway from that town to the capital, and to trace a road 
twenty-two miles long from that place to Mundfila. Owing to 
Captain French’s influence, Ganpatrdv Mahdriij was induced to 
issue a regulation prohibiting infanticide among the Leva Kanbis 
of the Petldd and other pargands, whereupon the chiefs of this 
class signed an agreement to reduce the expenses of the marriage 
ceremonies and to banish from them Bhats, Chdrans and other 
professional beggars, and he cheerfully devoted half the proceeds 
of the mohasal fines in the Mahi Kdntha to a fund for checking 
infanticide in that district. The sale of children whether stolen or 
orphans or the offspring of careless parents had up to this time been 
common. It was now proclaimed an offence to sell a child without 
the knowledge of the Darbar, and a step was thus made towards the 
total abolition of slavery. Old claims for restitution for robberies 
committed in the State were squared off; strict orders were issued - 
to arrest and deliver up criminals after whom pursuit was being 
made from British territory; an opening was made for the 
introdnction of vaccination; and other acts of good sense and of 
friendship to the Bombay Government were wrought by Ganpatrav 


* death (dtbe i«;gent Fatesioe at tveaty-gix years of age and after an 

lUiuM of eiuyrix days easy have been caused by some dark plot known to the writ« 
of this anoBymam lettw. 
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Malid,rd,j during Captain FrencVa incumbency at Baroda. This 
gentleman dwelt with pleasure on these signs of progress and 
urged the Government of Bombay ‘ to meet the Darbdr half way in 
concession, that it might not assume a cold sulky position fatal to its 
stability, but might become a friendly confiding ally leaning on the 
dominant power, seeking its counsel and following its example,' 
by retransferring to His Highness the Mehvfisi villages of the Savli 
pargana, Bhd.darva and Vankfinor, a demand which met with a just 
refusal. But, to sum up, the chief characteristic of Captain French’s 
incumbency was that there came a lull in the fierce though 
suppressed struggle between the two Governments and perhaps a 
cessation of intrigues. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Outram was succeeded by Mr. Davies who 
continued in office till 1853, when he was forced to absent himself on 
sick leave, and Mr. Seton-Karr officiated for him till March 1854, 
when Colonel Outram returned to Baroda. 

Meanwhile all the circumstances which had preceded the dismissal 
of Colonel Outram had been taken into consideration by the Honorable 
Court of Directors, which ultimately found that he was entitled to 
high praise and resolved that ‘ measures should be taken for 
correcting the impression which recent information has shown to 
be widely prevalent among the natives on that side of India, that 
the proceedings of Government naiay be affected by the employment 
of undue influence, personal or pecuniary, at Bombay.'^ Lord 
Dalhousie carried the wishes of the Honorable Court into effect 
by nominating Lieutenant-Colonel Outram Resident at Baroda for 
the second time (24th February 1854), in spite of a kharita lately 
sent to Calcutta by Ganpatrfiv Mahfirdj, begging that that officer 
might not be deputed to his court. Lieutenant-Colonel Outram was 
also directed to weed the establishment in the Residency office as 
far as was necessary, and to abolish the post of Native Agent, but 
Bdba Phadke was not to be re-employed. 

A few days previous to this appointment, the charge of Baroda 
had, under orders of the Court of Directors, been taken from the 
Government of Bombay and transferred to the Supreme Government, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the former, which pointed out, 
among other ‘ local difficulties of detail,' ‘ the great intermixture 
of the territories of Bombay, of Baroda and of numerous chiefs 
tributary, some to Bombay, some to Baroda.’* Such for the time 
was the result of the policy which upheld the bdhedhari system. 
‘Nearly the whole of the business,’ wrote the Governor General, 

‘ which is transacted between the two Governments, arises, more or 
less directly, out of the peculiar position of those subjects of the 
Gfi.ikwar who hold the guarantee of the British Government; and 
it is out of this class of business that those abuses and attempts to 
carry on a system of corruption have sprung.’ 

Yet the remonstrance of the Bombay Government must have been 
a more or less reasonable one ; and looking forward a little, a letter 
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* Letter from Gov. Gen. (Lord Dslhonsie) to Col. Ontram, 24th Febmary 1854. 

* Letter from Sec, to Got. of India to Sec. Gov. of Bombay, 8th February 1854. 
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from the India OflSce to His Excellency the Governor General of 
India in Council, dated the 17th November 1859, called out by the 
outbreak in OkhAmandal, may here be quoted: ‘ It appears to 
Her Majesty^s Government that the system under which the whole 
of our political relations with Baroda are conducted by your 
Government has not worked well. These relations are so intimately 
connected with those of Gujardt generally, that they ought not to 
be disunited geographically. Baroda should be administered by 
the Bombay Government, and it should be remembered that it was. 
only placed directly under the authority of the Government of India 
for special reasons and circumstances, which ceased to exist on the 
death of their Highnesses Say^jirdv and Ganpatrdv. Accordingly 
on the 17th of November 1860 the Eesident, Major Wallace, was 
advised to take his orders in future from the Government of 
Bombay and that Government was warned ‘ to take full precautions 
against the revival of the notorious sjffetem of intrigue.’ His 
Highness Khanderdv Mahardj, when he received official intimation 
of the changes, made but one critical remark on it.^ ‘ I am sorry 
to hear of the changes, as the people who are friends to Bh^n 
TfLmbekar and others who are equally like them, on account of 
enmity, will attempt to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
take their revenge.’ 





These words naturally lead this history back to the record of the 
only important official act of Lieutenant-Colonel Outram during his 
second short term of office at Baroda.^ The Eesident had been 
directed to demand the expulsion from the Court of the Minister 
Bhdu Tdmbekar, who was strongly suspected to be the real author 
of the Prince’s letter begging that Colonel Outram might not be 
sent to Baroda. This wily person had encouraged Ganpatrdv to 
believe that the Eesident would advocate his removal from the 
gddi and the immediate succession of his brother AppdsMieb or 
Khanderdv with whom he was not on friendly terms, and who had 
lately addressed a letter to Government complaining against him. 
Bhdu Tiimbekar was moreover much loved by the feeble MahdrAj 
and his dismissal was a blow to his feelings not only of regard 
for the man but of respect for his own dignity. The first interview 
between the Eesident and His Highness took place on the 20th 
of March 1854, and the latter at once held out against the demand 
then made of him. A few days after, however, he dismissed Bh4u 
TfLmbekar, and to outward appearance, accepted into favour 
Govindrdv Eode, who, since Colonel Outram’s departure two years 
before, had been in disgrace. But he positively declined to appoint 


* Letter, hharita, from His Highness Khander^v to Lord Canning, 17th December 

186 a 

* Sir F. Qoldsmid’s James Outram, II, 83. Narsopant, who had been the chief cause 
ol Colcmel’s Outram’s removal from Baroda, died suddenly at a place distant seventy 
miles from that city at the exact hour on which Outram himself re-entered his officUd 
quarters. A khatpat agent deputed by the GAikw&r to Calcutta at the instigation 
m Kubi Timbekar was taken so ill on the road that he bad to be brought back 
toBaruda, where he died about the time of Colonel Outiam’s arrival in Bombay. 
These o eent wa ees had had, according to Colonel Outram, consideraUe effect on the 
supeaatmqu nanda of the satires. 
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a new minister, and consequently Colonel Outram for some days 
stopped all communications with the Darbdr. It was not till the 
12th of April that Ganpatrdv wrote to the Governor General, as 
was in truth the case, that he had dismissed from his councils Bhau 
Tdmbekar and the greater part of his adherents, whereupon the 
Government did not insist on his appointing any responsible 
minister in his stead. 

A few days after, on the 5th of May. 1854, Colonel Outram was, 
solely for the advantage of the British Government and because he 
was the person best fitted for the post, transferred from Baroda to 
Aden, where the highest political and military functions were united 
in his hands in view, as the Governor General put it, ' of the war 
we are just entering into, the shock of which will be felt in every 
part of the globe, and whose issues no man can foresee.’ 

Major Malcolm, Agent at Sindia’s court, was appointed to 
succeed Colonel Outram. This excellent Resident, the nephew of 
Sir John Malcolm, was scarcely more than one year at his post. 
He left Baroda in poor health and was on his way to Surat when his 
wife died at Baroda. He at once returned to Baroda, but death 
had marked him too as his victim, and he was soon after laid to rest 
in the Baroda cemetery. A stone placed there by Major Wallace 
marks the spot. He died at the end of 1855 and was succeeded by 
Major Davidson (7th of February 1856). 

In 1856 Ganpatrdv MahdiAja ceded to the British the lands 
required for the construction of the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway, on condition that he should not suffer by the loss of 
transit duties. Such losses as might be proved were to be calculated 
every year and compensated year by year. 
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Khandera'v Ga'ikwa'r, 1856-1870. 

No other event of interest occurred during the reign of GanpatrAv, 
which came to an end on the 19th of November 1856.^ As he left 
no legitimate male issue he was succeeded by the eldest of his 
surviving brothers Khanderdv Mah4rdja. 

This Prince contrasted favourably with the brother who preceded 
and the brother who succeeded him.* Though he was only partially 
educated he possessed a fair share of abilities, a retentive memory 
and a quick perception. His physical powers were remarkable and 
he gave them fair play in all games of strength and skill as well as 
in the hunting field. His love for the chase amounted almost to a 
passion and was the cause of his building the handsome palace of 
Makarpura where he passed most of his time in making hunting 
expeditions into the magnificent, costly and jealously guarded deer 
preserves which lie in its neighbourhood. Though at no time so 
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1 He is snppt^d to have been drowned by accident while bathing, or to have had 
a stroke whUe in the water. 

t In 1869 the Resident wrote of him : ‘ Khanderiv is a man of bodily and mental 
enerOT, wmetimes self-will^ very shrewd and observant and takes a large share in 
the administration, has a mind open to kindly impresuons and is actuated by geneions 
impulses.’ 
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distinguislied for application to business as his father had been, the 
commencement of his reign was marked by a general desire to 
reform and improve the administration of his country which led to 
some beneficial'changes and pointed the way to others still more 
important. But, to bring the Baroda state to a level with the 
rest of Western India, a radical change was necessary which could 
only be effected by enlightened ministers, and these were not 
then to be found in the service of a conservative family. Before 
a revolution came, matters were to get worse instead of better. 
Finally it must be admitted that Khanderd,v MahiCrdja was fond 
of jewels, displays and buildings, and that in the pursuit of these 
luxuries he forgot all bounds and left himself no money to spend on 
useful public works. On the contrary he burdened his subjects with 
taxes which became insufferably heavy as soon as the temporarily 
high price of cotton fell, and the sudden, apparently inexhaustible 
stream of wealth thus poured into the country as suddenly failed. 

As an instance of his recklessness, we find that in 1867 the 
Resident reported that His Highness had contracted that a water¬ 
way should be constructed from the Narbada to Ba'roda at a cost of 
thirty-six lAkhs, which should supply the capital with good drinking 
water. The following year the Resident noted with regret that the 
scheme had been abandoned as impracticable, and the money 
accnmnlated had been squandered. Some splendid gems were 
added to the family jewels, two silver guns were made, a palace was 
erected, the arena sports were celebrated with great magnificence, 
eccentric pigeon-marriages were, solemnised in a manner to cause 
astonishment; but little or nothing was done for the well-being of 
the people. Yet Khanderdv Mahdr^ja is kindly remembered by 
his subjects. Like an Eastern ‘King Hal’ his bluff, open ways are 
recalled with pleasure, his manliness, his splendourHis sudden 
fits of passion are also still spoken of with fear, though these never 
settled into habits of cruelty. 

Colonel Malcolm, as has been said, died towards the end of 1855, 
and in February 1856 he was succeeded by Major Davidson, who 
was at Baroda till March 1857, This gentleman was followed by 
Sir Richmond Shakespeare who resided at Baroda till May 1859. 
His friendly relations with the Mah6r4ja and his Sarddrs were 
conspicuous during the time of the mutiny of the Bengal army. 
Mention has been made by a contemporaiy of his ‘chivalrous 
rectitude and ceaseless devotion to duty. He had tact and 
temper, a great command over native languages, and a lofty 
demeanour. His policy tended to defeat T4tya Topi, his prompt 
energy had long before this time saved the poor Russian prisoners 
in Khava, when his love of duty and his noble ambition put him at 
tiie head of 900 Kazilbashi horse and enabled him in the Af ghan 
(»mpaign to rescue the English ladies and ofiBcers before General 
Sale’s force came up. Hm military career up to the battle cf 


MMtewiAowinK several educational institutions in the PiesidenOT town. His 
HiMnm Mtrilmted Ss. 2,00,000 towards the erection of the Bombav Sailors’ Home 
aM'-m t,0%oeo for tte Queen’s statue. 
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Chillianwallah was distinguished.’ This was the man who helped 
Khanderav to maintain peace and security in Gujarat when Western 
India was in danger of being drawn into the mad uprising of the 
Bengal army. He prevented Gujardt from joining Tatya Topi by 
disarming the population with the greatest expedition. When 
General Roberts proceeded to Rajputana, he was appointed Acting 
Major-General in command of the northern division, and, after that. 
Special Commissioner for Gujarilt. 

The mutiny of the Bengal army broke out soon after Khanderdv 
had taken his seat on the gadi. In the section on the Baroda Army 
it has been told how he was rewarded by the remission of the annual 
payment of three Mkhs for the maintenance of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse which had been imposed on Sayajird,v. As insignia of 
sovereignty, Khanderav was, at his own request, also presented 
with the morchals, or fans made of peacock’s feathers. And, writes 
Colonel Malleson,* as a further mark of the satisfaction of the 
British Government, a sanad was addressed to the Gaikwar, dated 
11th March 1862, conferring upon him the right of adoption. In 
this he is markedly designated as His Highness the Maharija 
Gaikwar of Baroda. He was also created G.C.S.I. 
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Though allusion has been made to the mutiny year in the section 
on the Army, a brief idea may be given of the dangers which at 
one time surrounded the Baroda state and the British power in 
GujarAt. Mutiny had done its worst at Nasirabad and Indor, and 
Baroda was of easy access from either station. On the Mhow road 
bands of Vill^yitis had penetrated as far as Dohad. Baroda had to 
throw out her posts some one hundred miles in this direction in order 
to check their advance. Sedition had been at work at Ahmedabad, 
and a bloody plot was discovered on the very eve of its execution. 

The Mahi Kdntha tribes met nightly at Kdnpur, and the Ndikda 
Bhils, not fifty miles from Baroda, were growing troublesome and 
had to be kept under by the presence of troops. At Broach the 
BohoiAs were committing murders in the streets and in broad 
daylight. Troops had to be sent to N^dod to punish any rebels 
there might be in Bdjpipla; the Musalmilns in Surat were ready at 
a moment’s notice to rise. Baroda was filled with hadmdshis or 
turbulent fellows of all sorts, and the very heir to the gddi was 
plotting against his brother’s life and tho public peace. The Vdghers 
of Okh^mandal were in open rebellion. All honour, then, to the young 
Brince, who stood staunchly by his allies, and to the Resident, whose 
cool pluck aud untiring vigilance enabled the friends of order to 
keep a brave front aud forced the turbulent classes to hesitate before 
striking a blow. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace became Resident in August 1859, and I^teuimt-ColoBd 
on the I7th of November 1860 he was instructed to cmrrespond • 
with and tako his orders from the Government of Bombay instead of 
the Government of India. The commenoeoaent of something like 
T^id^ty in the administration of justice dated from the time when 
his influence was felt. His reports in 1865 advert to the improvement 
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o£ tbe land revenue system, the relinquishment of the custom of 
farms, the commencement of a revenue survey, and the substitution , 
of a fixed moderate cash payment in lieu of the numerous and i 
arbitrary exactions which had hitherto been laid on the land. 

Colonel Barr became Resident on the 15th of June 1866. In the 
following year he reported that the Police had been separated from 'ti 
the Revenue Department, and that the Judicial Department was § 
becoming more and more organised, rules and regulations having 
been issued for the guidance of all ofiScials. r 

It has been mentioned that Ganpatrav s minister, Bhdu Tfi.mbefear, 
was dismissed in 1854 at the instance of Colonel Outram, and that no - 
accredited minister took his place till the end of the Mahdrdja’s reign 
in November 1856. The title of Diwdn had for many years remained if 
in the family of Rdyji App4ji, and the minister had been simply' ^ 
termed hdrbha/ri. After the fall of Bh4u Tdmbekar, Govindriiv i- 
Pdndurang Rode, the brother of SaydjirAv’s adviser SakhdrAm, * 

took the lead in the administration, but there was added him in a 
somewhat subordinate position, Ganesh Sad^hiv Ojhe. These two - 
men were at the outset term^ Icwrhhdria, but, for their services /- 
during the mutiny which were noticed and rewarded by the British 
Government as well as by His Highhness KhandeiAv, each obtained 
the aanad of Diwdn on the 20th of March 1857, Ojhe was 
dismissed from oflBce before Rode was, and the latter continued in 
sole power till the 10th of November 1867. On that date he too was 
dismissed and died on the 16th of July 1868. Bhdu Td.mbekar had 
this to recommend him: he was not wasteful in his expenditure.- , 
Ganesh Ojhe too is fairly entitled to a slight amount of praise for ■ 
attempting to place some restraint on Khanderdv, but of Rode the '■ 
same cannot be said. There was a regularly descending scale of 
merit in the minister as Elianderdv’s reign proceeded, and Bh&a' 
Shinde, the last of the list entrusted with real power, was the worst. 

On the 17th of NovembOT 1867, after Govindrdv PAndurang Rode 
had been dismissed from the post of minister, N4rdyanrfi.v Bh4u Shinde 
took his place. He was an ignorant low fellow, a hd/rgir 1^ 
occupation, an illegitimate son by birth as his name seems to show, 
but his one merit lay in his power of amusing the MaMr4ja, and v- 
there were good reasons for objecting to the appcantment. The ^ 
chief cause of di spl easure to the Bombay Government, however, lay . 
in the fact that Khanderdv had, contrary to all previous agreemente, i 
appointed his responsible minister without having obtained the 
previous sanction ot the Government, at a moment when the Resident ^ 
Vas absent on fntlongh and his office was temporarily hdd Ig' ;| 
Colonel Arthur. I 

In 1869 Bh£n Shinde was eonyicted of having offimpd a bribe f 
to the Assistant Resident, Captain Salmon, and his dismissal wati 
dsioBsided of Khanderdv. His Highness was vnili difficul^ 
ptt!BUSided to accede to the demand, for he looked upon Bh&u Shinde 
M-bis (me real friend, the man who had bemi as a brother to him 
he ascended the gddi. He did, however, at Imigth comp^ 
wilk a isipiest smulw to Hmt which had caused so nnudi trouble to 
his fatter and .bmther, and a{^inted Nimb&jirdv Dhavale, an 
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uneducated man^ acting minister, thougli he kept Bhdn Sbinde by 
his side to be his trusty counsellor. What the miserable end of 
this step was to be neither prince nor favourite could then foresee. 

The general tenor of Khanderdv's reign was, according to Colonel 
Barr, one of progress and of. permanent reform. This was too 
favourable a view of the reign; for, as it turned out, the reforms were 
not in their nature permanent, and greater weight should be given 
to his criticisms on a bad minister and selfish courtiers. The most 
important of the so-called reforms have been briefly noticed, and 
of the few public works which were effected, the chief were the 
construction of the branch railway from Miyagdm to DabhoL 
Certainly some order was introduced into the State, and the general 
welfare of the people increased, but their content perhaps sprang 
mainly from the high prices which cotton fetched during some years 
of KhanderAv’s reign. The expenditure of the revenues was 
undoubtedly lavish, and had Khanderdv lived a little longer he 
would have been forced to curtail it, as well as to reduce the rate of 
assessment on the land. 

But of permanent reforms such as Colonel Barr alludes to there 
were none. In the early part of his reign Khanderdv saw the 
necessity of effecting such changes as would raise the Baroda state 
to something like a level with the neighbouring British districts. 
During the first years of his career he also displayed a respectable 
amount of energy in public affairs, and this energy was expended 
in starting schemes of reform. Nevertheless, all Khanderdv did 
’vfras destined to fail utterly and in every way except one. In 
one respect he succeeded; he destroyed some old systems entirely 
or so shook them that they could not be revived. But he Was 
quite unable to construct, and probably by his changes did much 
more harm than good. His failures were due to wree distinct 
causes well worthy of consideration. Firstly, his reign did not end 
as it began; every succeeding year it degenerated in its motives 
and actions; such energies as he possessed were more and more 
- selfishly determined by his love of pleasure and ostentation, and as 
time passed, he not only did not attempt fresh reforms but lost 
all invest in such as he had at the outset imagined. Secondly, the 
desire that animated him during the first years of his career to carry 
out reform was not accompanied by knowledge. As a rule a rude 
attempt was made to imitate some British system in a half-and-half 
sort way, but there was no statesmanlike insight into either the 
basis of the system to be ccmied or into the needs of the people in a 
native State which justified a partial departure from the model. 
Thirdly, the chief cause of Khanderdv’s failures was that most 
commonly a reform was imagined, an old system swept away, a new 
one ordered, but after the issue of orders not the least attention 
was paid to see how the reform worked or if it was being carried 
out. It seemed to His Highness enough that he had given an order; 
he took it for granted that it was obeyed and that, if obeyed, it must 
have the desired result.* 
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After a reign of fourteen years Khanderav Maharaja died, on the 
28th of November 1870, suddenly and in the prime of life. 

His brother Malharr^Lv, in default of legitimate sons, was the 
undisputed heir and was, accordingly, proclaimed Rd,ja without 
delay.^ 


Malha'rra'v Ga'ikwa'r, 1870-1875. 

Colonel Barr, on receiving the news of Khanderav’s death, com¬ 
municated the intelligence to Malharrav who had for some years 
been confined as a state prisoner in a wretched little house at PAdrai, 
a village distant some ten miles from Baroda. For a long time the 
brothers had been on the worst of terms. In 1857 MaJhArrdv, then 
a youth of about twenty-five years of age, had been mixed up in a 
conspiracy against the British and the Baroda state. An attempt 
was to have been made to plunder Ahmedabad with the aid of the 
KoUa of the Vijapur district and of the British district of Kaira. 
The northern portion of the Baroda state was thereupon to rise, and 
a rapid advance was to be made on the capital, when KhanderAv was 
to have been deposed and his brother placed on the gadi in his stead. 
Malh&rritv escaped all punishment for his participation in these 
schemes, as Sir B. Shakespeare was of opinion that he was too 
deficient in intellect to be dangerous. But, in 1863, he again entered 
into a conspiracy to get rid of his brother by sorcery, poison or . 
shooting. This time Colonel Wallace saved him from the worst 
consequences of his crime by again using the argument that ‘ he was 
intellectually feeble and apparently irresponsible for his actions.’ 
A Serjeant in the British force quartered at Baroda had been hired 
to shoot Khanderav, but he had informed his superiors of the inten¬ 
tions of those who wished to make him their instrument. This 
person had a very narrow escape from the vengeance of the conspi¬ 
rators, for he was shot at one morning while lying on his bed and 
just managed to escape. 

It was in consequence of this plot that Malhdrrdv was imprisoned 
in P4dra, as Kannoji had been before him, too far from Baroda to 
mix in the intrigues of the capital, too near to escape supervision. 
Pour people were imprisoned at the same time under suspicion of 
having abetted Malhi^v. One was Krishnardv alias Tdtya Bhim^ 
shankar Sh^tri, who subsequently confessed to his guilt, the others 
were Vishnu Trimbak Nene the brother of Ddmodarpant, Mukundrdv 
Mdma, and Bhi^y&ndas Bair%i. The last of these died in prison, 
the other two were released by Malhdrrav, while the grandson of 
, GangMhar Sh4stri obtained his freedom long after, while the enquiry 
into the death of Blutu Shinde was taking place. 


'•a atdar Bhonld be followed uppiste as a Moodboniid fcdlowa up a aecnt. An <Hrder 
ii tte a cridceting baU; it toochea the pound at every bound, unless it receives 
a&M^ inqmlse it is sp^ by the time it reaches its mark. It was not the absmlce 
bnttiie confliet of orders that occasioned the calamities.’ 

'•t^ a-weals tiUs and the fidlowing r^pi are briefly r^ted as Bwy are of 
-'^waat'initiHsiiue. 
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Daring Ms confinement at Padra, that is in the year 1867, a fresh 
conspiracy was planned to take away the reigning Gaikwar’s life by 
some of Malhdrrdv’s intimates or attendants. Their designs were, 
however, discovered and the criminals were, some of them, executed, 
and some of them placed in confinement.' 

Almost immediately after Khander^v’s death, his wife. Her 
Highness Jamndbdi, informed Colonel Barr that she was with cMld. 
Until, therefore, it could be ascertained whether the child to be 
bom was a boy or a girl, Malharrd,v was held to be in the position 
of regent rather than in that of sovereign prince. 

Malhdrrilv commenced his reign with the intention of pleasing the 
British Government. He appointed as his Diwdn the aged GopMrav 
Mairdl, the well known banker and the friend of Saydjirav Mahdraja, 
a person much respected in Baroda for his many private and public 
charities. His great age, however, prevented him from taking any 
very active part in the administration, and in 1872 he died a natural 
death while still in office. He was almost the only Baroda minister 
who was not ejected from his post, either by the action of the prince 
or on the insistance of the British Government.' It must at the 
same time be allowed that Malhdrrdv gave too ready an audience to 
the evil counsels of Hariba Dada and Bdlvantrav Rahurkar. 

MalMlrrdv was from the outset determined to take Ms revenge for 
the sufferings he had endured at Pddra; not one of his brother’s 
adherents, advisers or even servants should escape. His first act 
was to set free almost all men who had been imprisoned for taking 
a share in the conspiracy of 1863. Her Highness JamndbM was 
rightly or wrongly persuaded that her very life was in danger, and 
as the time of her delivery drew near, she was permitted to take up 
her abode in the British Residency, where, on the 5th of July 1871, 
she gave birth to a girl, whom she named TdiAbM. Six months 
later she and her child were allowed to leave Gnjardt for Poona; 
nor did it then seem probable that either of them would ever return 
to Baroda. An allowance was granted to Her Highness of Rs. 86,000 
per annum through the intervention of the Bombay Government, 
and she received the moral support of H. H. the MahdiAja Holkar, 
whose minister Sir T. MAdhavrdv then was. All KhanderAv’s ser¬ 
vants and dependents were ignominiously turned away. It istruethat 
the Prince pleaded as an excuse that the State was in debt for a sum 
exceeding two crores of rapees; but it is doubtful whether this was 
the case and it is certain that MalhdnAv did not in any other way 
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iQn the 12th of March 1867, the last execntion by elephant-trampling took place in 
the strmts of Baroda. The British Qovemment obtained a promise from the Gaikwir 
tiiat this bivbaroas form of punishment should never again be employed. 

*Kimbtiji Ddda, the last minister Khanderiv haA once a htprya and to the end 
nnable to read and write, had been ejected from his post a fortnight after that prince 
died, but retained a sal^ or pension of Rs. 30,000. Hariba Dida, termed QAikw&r 
because he was an illi^tunate son, Idcavla, of the Qiikwir by a palace slare-girl or 
lamuS, a shrewd and immoral man, who kept on good terms with all tiie three sons of 
Sayijiriv, was then Diwin or rather Vakil for alxrat four months, assisted by Bhikoba 
Anna, a mere clerk. For some time Oopilriv Mairil had under him Balvantriv B. 
Rihorkiur, asNeib Diwin. This man, a Dediastha Biihman, had been a betel nut and' 
IHM seller at Kalyin and was almost wholly illiterate. He obtained the Rini 
MhiUibii for H. H, Malhdrriv from a village new Sholipar in the Deccan. 
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seem actuated by a spirit of strict economy. On one person was ; 
centered Malbarrar’s most bitter hatred : this was Bhdu Shinde, the 
Dhurandhar Nidhi of Khanderav, the pillar of the State, the Prince’s 
dearest friend. It was he who had taken a leading part in advising 
Malhdrrdv’s imprisonment and the disposal of MalhdrrAv’s first 
wife, the too busy Bhagubdi, the sister of NAna Khd.nvelkar. He 
was thrown into the common jail which he never left alive; and it 
is almost certain that he was poisoned there with arsenic on the - 
1st of May 1872. His family was reduced to beggary, and his friend 
Ravji Master met with a horrible death similar to that of Govindrdv 
Ndik, a person in charge of the shillehhdna. 

In the chapter on Finance it has been fully explained how 
Kianderav'a reign was distinguished by an almost reckless expendi¬ 
ture. At any other time the weight of taxation would have speedily 
crushed the people, and the manner in which the revenues were 
expended would have brought down on the Prince the bitterest 
animadversions of the public. But judgment was suspended owing , ^ 
to the delusive and short-lived prosperity of the cotton exports which; 
poured such large sums of money into Gujarat. When Malharrdv -L- 
ascended the gddi the halcyon days of trade had passed away, but His 
Highness did not recognize the fact, and failed to lighten the burden‘ ‘r 
his brother had laid on the people. On the contrary he increased 
it by resorting to the worse devices of past Gdikwdrs by accepting (. 
presents, nazardnds, in the disposal of revenue and judicial matters, 
by introducing a system similar to the farming out of the districts, 
and by levying irregular or special taxation on unexpected accounts. 

It would not be right, however, to suppose that Malhtoav’s reign 
differed from that of Khanderav merely in degree of folly and 
extravagance. It differed from it in kind, as the character of a weak, 
and essentially vicious ruler differed from that of a man who had 
been lavish and improvident, but, on the whole, sane and determined. 

It has been remarked that as KhanderdVs reign proceeded there 
was a general deterioration in its character of which the strongest 
evidence was the choice he made of more and more worthless 
ministers. So it was with MaLhdrrdv. Gopalrdv Mairdl was an 
inoffensive old man, Balvantrdv Bdhurkar was not thoroughly ill- 
intentioned even if he was feeble; their successors were of a lower 
type, and it may be asserted of the two brothers-in-law to MalhanAv 
that one of them, BApujirdv Mohite, the Senapati, was a cypher in - 
the State, and that the other, Saydji or NAniisdheb Khdnvelkar, who 
became Diw4n, was ignorant and avaricious. Behind these were 
Hariba 6&ikwdr, Revenue Commissioner, a little despot, and his ^ 
subordinate Ndrdyanbhdi Lallubhai, a worthless creature who had 
been dismissed from the British service. There were also the 
controller of the banks, VasantrAm Bh^n, an unscrupulous agent oi - 
His Highness, Qovindrdv Mdma, Balvant^v Dev, and the well-knowT| ^ 
Damodarpant. 

The condition of the Baroda state had long been an object of great 
anxiety to the Bombay Government, and the unfortunate result of 
fibis for Halhdrr&v was that it was determined to send to the Bmroda 
Oonrt a Beddent who should exercise a more energetic influent 
over it than conld be expected from the gentlemen who hsd preced^ 
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him. Colonel Phayre arrived at Baroda on the 18th of March 1873, 
and on the 22nd of that month he was startled by the news that 
certain men had been arrested on a charge of poisoning one of 
the Maharajd’s servants, Ganu, brother of Lakshmi Tatvali, that 
eight of them had been publicly flogged in the streets of Baroda, that 
some of them had died of the injuries they had received and that 
others were dying. From this moment up to the time of the 
catastrophe which preceded his departure. Colonel Phayre devoted 
all his energies to exposing the rottenness of the State. Of course 
his zeal raised against him the bitterest enmity of the Baja and his 
foolish courtiers: of course it was natural that, as fact after fact 
came to the Resident’s knowledge, the fury into which he was 
plunged at the sight of such wickedness should prompt him to give 
advice, to urge, to threaten in a manner which some might term 
indiscreet. Yet, of all the men who played their parts during that 
bitter time, the headlong but singleminded Resident is the one to 
whom the future will accord some measure of praise. It seems to 
us all now that the Baroda state, after sinking lower and lower, is 
like to mend and to take a high rank among the Powers of India, 
and the man who hastened on the crisis by refusing to wink at the 
evils which had long degraded the whole body politic, did a work 
which has had good results. 

A few days after the flogging case, news came in that five 
Thdkurs of the Vij^ipur district were out in open rebellion. They 
had been asked to pay an accession nazardna which could not be 
justly demanded of them and they utterly refused to obey. There 
followed other complaints of various kinds. Colonel Phayre strongly 
urged a thorough investigation into these matters, and finally the 
Government of India directed a Commission of enquiry into the 
complaints of British and Gdikwdri subjects and into the state of 
the Contingent Force. The Commission was to meet in Gujar&tand 
to consist of four members: Colonel Meade, the President, and 
Mumtdz-ud-dauldt Nawdb Faiz Ali appointed by the Government of 
India, Mr., now the Hon’ble, E. W. Ravenscroft and Colonel Etheridge 
by the Government of Bombay. The first sitting of the Commission 
took place in Baroda on the 10th of November 1873, the last on 
the 24th of the following month; but the report of the conclusions it 
arrived at was not forwarded to the Government of India till two 
more months had elapsed. While Colonel Phayre’s representations 
had been unrestrained, the conduct of the enquiry made by the 
Commission was of a markedly moderate type. Great stress was 
laid on the fact that no unnecessary interference with the de^ls of 
the Government of the Gdikwdr was contemplated, and all individiml 
grievances were referred to the Prince. Nevertheless, after acquit¬ 
ting the Gdikwdr’s government of any notable ill-treatment of 
British subjects, the Commission found that Colonel Phayre’s charge 
of general misgovemment was proved. The wholesale reduction 
of the adherents of the late Rdja was blamed; the accession 
nazardna was declared to be injudicious; the subjects had been over¬ 
taxed to a notorious degree; State and other bankers, Khanderav’s 
relatives and followers, and a great number of fadm-holders had 
lieen treated in an arbitrary fashion. It was also proved that many 
people had suffered personal ill-treatment, and that respectable 
married and unmarried women had been forced to become laundis, 
B 283—36 
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or household slaves of the Gdikwar, in other words, that they had 
been forcibly abducted and seduced. 

The Government of India approved of the suggestions of the 
Commission and without then interfering with the MahArdja, it 
warned Malh^rr^v, on the 25th of January 1874, that he would be 
held responsible for the actions of his Government. He was, 
therefore, called upon to effect a thorough and lasting reform in the 
government of the Baroda state before the 31st of December 1875. 
He was also invited to dismiss a number of the high officials about 
him, and to accept as his minister a person who should meet with the 
approval of the Government of Bombay. 

Such was the solemn warning Malhdrr^v received. A tremendous 
exertion of will might have saved him ; but, failing such energy, it 
was certain that under a feeling of desperation q,t the imminence of 
the peril to which he was exposed, Malhdrrdv would adopt worse 
courses and sillier subterfuges to escape his doom. This is what 
appears to have happened. He was asked to dismiss his minister, 
Ndnasdheb Khdnvelkar, and he did dismiss him from that post 
only to raise him to one of still higher honour. He was ap¬ 
pointed pratinidhi, and Colonel Phayre condemned the measure 
unreservedly on the 13th of August 1874. For this the latter has 
been blamed, as well as for his criticisms on the next step His 
Highness took, criticisms which he justified on the ground that 
the measure was a mere parade of reform which would inevitably 
lead to the re-introduction of foolish counsellors, who would be all 
the more dangerous that they were irresponsible. Mr. Ddddbhdi 
Navroji, a respectable and well-meaning Pdrsi gentleman, came to 
Baroda at the invitation of the Maharaja and brought with him four 
or five others of his own people. To these persons the administration 
was to be entrusted, but Colonel Phayre doubted if power would 
in reality be given them to carry out any reforms. On these and on 
many other points concerning which information was supplied to him 
by BhduKelkar and Bh4n Punekar, Colonel Phayre refused to approve 
of the steps the Mahdrdja was taking, a.s tending, in his opinion, to 
bring about the result so anxiously to be avoided. In consequence 
of the ill feeling which was thus engendered, the Government of 
India on the 25th of November 1874 determined to withdraw Colonel 
Phayre, and to appoint in his stead, as special Commissioner and 
Agent to the Governor General, Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly. 

One subject of disagreement between the Eesident and the 
Mah4rdja has hitherto been omitted, hut it was of great importance 
and perhaps led to the final disaster. In March 1874 a person 
who was a British subject presented himself before Colonel Phayre 
and petitioned that a woman Lakshmih^i, whom he alleged to he his 
wife, might be restored to him. She was at the time living with 
the Mahkr4ja as his mistress. While Colonel Phayre was still 
investigating the petition of the applicant. His Highness, being then 
at Navsan, married the woman Lakshmibdi on the 7th of May, though 
_Bhe had h^n several months pregnant. The Eesident was invited to 
atiei^ the ceremony, but, under instructions from the Bombay Govem- 
he defined to be present. To anticipate events, on the 16th 
o* lrecemb0r'1874, Lakslmib^i gave birth to a male child, who, if 
estimate, woold natnrally be heir to the gddi. But as it was doubtful 
It he were Ultimate, or if the marriage contracted by the Mah^iAja 
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were a lawful one. Sir Lewis Pelly did not pay the child the compli¬ 
mentary honours usually granted on the birth of an heir to the gddi. 

On the 2nd of November 1874 Malharrav had earnestly petitioned 
the Government of India that Colonel Phayre might be removed, the 
letter being drafted by Mr. Daddbhai Navroji and Damodarpant. As 
has just been mentioned, the Government had decided to send Colonel 
Sir Lewis Pelly to Baroda on the 25th of that month. Meanwhile an 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre came to light, but this fact and the 
trial of the Prince that ensued are of so recent occurrence and so 
widely known that it is proposed to give here only the onthnes of 
what took place. 

It was on the 9th of November that Colonel Phayre first suspected 
that a secret attempt was being made on his life. He had for some 
time been suffering from giddiness and a feeling of nausea, and by 
degrees he came to believe that this resulted from the habit he was 
in of every morning drinking some sherbet made of pummelo juice. 
On the 9th he again drank of some of this sherbet and at once felt sick. 
He therefore determined to throw away the contents of his tumbler 
which was as usual placed in his study. After throwing the greater 
portion of the contents out of the window, his eye happened to fall 
on a strange dark sediment collected at the bottom, which it struck 
him might be poison. This sediment was almost immediately after 
examined by Dr. Seward, the Residency Surgeon, and declared by 
him to be composed of common white arsenic and diamond dust. 

Colonel Phayre reported the occurrence without delay both to his 
own Government and the Government of India, but tliis made no 
difference in the plan which had already been formed of sending 
Sir Lewis Pelly to Baroda. The Agent to the Governor General 
arrived in December 1874, and on Mr. Dadabh4i’s seon after quietly 
resigning his post, probably at the suggestion of Sir Lewis Pelly, 
the latter assumed the virtual direction of the administration, 
though for five days Bapu Mohite, SenApati, was in charge. The 
latter had denied all knowledge of the large sums of forty or sixty-two 
Idkhs entrusted to him by Malharrav, and was therefore considered 
unworthy to retain his post. In December 1874 a clue was found to 
the poison case through the depositions of two Residency servants: 
Rdvji, a havdlddr of peons, under promise of pardon confessed that 
he had put a certain mixture into the sherbet; Narsu, a,jamdddr of 
peons, confessed that he had abetted the act after having been bribed 
to do so by Malharrav himself, who had presented him with the poison. 
In consequence of this and some other evidence, the Government of 
India issued a proclamation on the 13th of January 1875 notifying 
that the Gaikwdr had been arrested, and that the British Government 
had assumed the administration of the State on behalf of the Queen, ' 
pending the result of an enquiry into the conduct of Malhdrrdv. 

This action was not based on municipal law; it was an act of 
State. The enquiry was to be conducted by a Commission, consist¬ 
ing of Sir Richard Couch, the Chief Justice of Bengal, as President, 
of Sir Richard Meade, Mr. P. S. Melvill, and of three natives in 
ei^ted positions, the Mahdrdja Sindia, theMahdraja of Jaypur, and 
Sir pinkarrdv. The tribunal was not intended to be a judicial 
One: it was a committee which met to report to the Government of 
India their opinions with regard to four questions on the degree of 
complicity of Malharrdv in the attempt made to poison Colonel 
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Phayre. The Commission lasted from the 23rd of February to the 
31st of March 1875. The fourth and only serious count was ‘ that 
in fact an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made by persons 
instigated thereto by Malharr^v.’ The three English members were 
of opinion that an attempt so instigated had been made. Two of 
the native Commissioners found that Malharrav was guilty only on 
one or more of the minor and trifling counts. 

The Government of India found themselves unable to reconcile 
certain points produced in evidence and established at the trial 
with the hypothesis of Malharrdv’s innocence. On the 15th of 
April 1875, they accordingly proposed to the Secretary of State 
that the Maharaja should be deposed, that a well known native 
statesman, Sir T. MtLdhavrav, or more properly Madhavrdv Tanjorkar, 
should be invited to conduct the administration, and that Her 
Highness JamntLbfti, the widow of KhanderAv, should adopt from the 
Gdikwtir family a son who might at once ascend the gadi. 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, took a different view of 
the case. The criminality of Malharrdv was not held to have been 
proved, the proceedings of tiie Commission were set on one side, 
but the MaMrtija was nevertheless deposed on grounds which were 
stated in a proclamation issued on the 19th of April 1876 by the 
Government of India. Malhdrrav, it was stated, was deposed, 
‘ not because the British Government have assumed that the result 
of the enquiry has been to prove the truth of the imputation against 
His Highness, but, because, having regard to all the circumstances 
relating to the affairs of Baroda from the accession of His Highness 
Malharrav, his notorious misconduct, his gross misgovernment of 
the State, and his evident incapacity to carry into effect necessary 
reforms,’ the step was imperatively called for. 

On the 22nd of April Malh4,nAv was accordingly deported to 
Madras, where he has since resided under the surveillance of a 
British oflScer. A fair income has been assigned to him, and his 
family has been allowed to join him. 

During the time of the trial no attempt was made by the people 
or the troops in Baroda to frustrate or hamper the action of the 
British Government. But a few days after the deportation of the 
Prince, that is, on the 28th of April, an emeute took place in Baroda 
connected with an attempt to seat Lakshmib^’s son on the gddi. 
Sir Eichard Meade, who had lately succeeded Sir Lewis Pelly as 
Special Commissioner and Agent to the Governor General, promptly 
sent down to the city a mixed body of artillery, infantry and 
cavalry. The Laharipura Gate was thrown open and the disturbance 
was promptly quelled without loss of life. 

In fact, the deposition of Malharrdv led to but one deplorable 
incident. Two brothers who belonged to the Gaikwar family and 
were descended from Govindrdv, the adopted son of the regent 
Fatesing (see p. 232), imagined that they were entitled to the 
succession. Their claims were rejected and one of them, Mu^^^^rdv, 
snbseqnently committed suicide, while the other, Sadashivrav, having 
made a rash and utterly futile attempt to upset the new administra¬ 
tion, was seized and quietly taken off to Benares, near which city he 
now resides under surveill^ce. 
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Saya'jira'v (III.) Ga'ikwa'r, present Maha'ra'ja. 

Her Highness Jamnd,bAi returned to Baroda on the 2nd of May 
1876, and on the 27th of May formally adopted as the son and 
heir of Khanderav a lad of thirteen years of age, who by descent was 
entitled to represent the GAikw^ir house. 

The boy thus selected by Her Highness was the son of poor but 
respectable parents who lived in an obscure village in distant 
KhAndesh, and who, though they had been recognized the previous 
year as true G^Likwdrs by Malhdrrav himself, honoured with a present 
and pensioned by him,i belonged to a distant branch of the family, 
and were of no account till it appeared probable that all the sons of 
Saydjirav II. were destined to die without legitimate issue.* The 
young Prince has been carefully brought up and possesses qualities 
of mind and body which promise well for his future career. 

On the 1st of January 1877 Sayajirav was one of the many princes 
of India who attended the Delhi Darbar to hear the announcement 
of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen of England that it was her 
intention to assume the title of Empress of India. Sayajirdv was 
then invested with the title of Farzand-i-khds-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia, 
‘ Favored son of the British Empire.’ In January 1880 his 
marriage with a niece by marriage of the Princess of Tanjore was 
celebrated at the same moment that Tarabdi, the daughter of 
Khanderdv, was given away to the Raje BahAdur of Sdvantvadi. 
Her Highness Cmmndbdi, the Queen Consort, has had issue two 
girls, one of whom is deceased. 

On the 16th of May ,1875, Sir T. Madhavr4v, K.C.S.I., was 
formally installed as minister, and he lost no time in forming a 
vigorous and intelligent administration by gathering round him a 
number of well educated officers, most of whom had been trained in 
the British service. Khd,n Bahadur Kazi Shdhi.b-ud-din, C.I.E. 
Revenue Commissioner, Khdn Bahddur Pestonji Jahangir, C.I.E. 
Settlement Officer and Military Secretary, RAv Bahadur Vin^yakrdv 
Janardan Ndib Diwan, Khdn Bahddur Kharsetji Rastamji Chief 
Justice, and Mr. Jandrdan Sakhdram GMgilare the most prominent. 
But there are others whose services are doing much to make the 
administration successful, such as Dr. Bhdlchandra K. Bhatavadekarthe 
Head Medical Officer, Mr. LakshmanJaganndth Vaidya, Rav Bahadur 
Manibhdi Jasbhdi who has more recently joined, and many more. 

Yet the chief responsibility, the great burden, lay on the shoulders 
of Sir T. Mddhavrdv on whom the title of Raja was bestowed at 
the Delhi Darbdr. This gentleman, bom in 1828, is a Maratha by 
race, a Brdhman by caste. He received a sound English and 
mathematical training at the Madras University whence, after having 
acted on the professorial staff, he went to Travancore, a State in 
which his father and uncle had been Diwdns. At first tutor to the 
two young princes of Travancore, he afterwards became assistant 
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* Kesidency iind Ichdngi records : information supplied by Mr. Bbdskarr^v B. Pitale, 
J. P., Baroda State Vakil at Bombay. 

* The presentMahdrAja is descended from PratiprSv, the brother of Damdji (1732- 
1762). It is affirmed that PratAprdv accompanied DamAji in an incursion into KhAndesh, 
■where, in 1738, he was left in charge of forty-six villages, and an agreement was made 
that he was to share in DamAji’s conquests. Soon after PratAprAv’s death the villages 
were given to the Peshwain exchange for VAjpnrin the NavgAri division, and the sons 
of Pratapriv were left out in the cold. 
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Diwdn, and then Diwan in 1858. He continued fourteen years in the 
post and succeeded in thoroughly reforming the deeply indebted and 
priest-ridden State. In 1878 he was invited by His Highness Holkar 
to become his prime minister, and in 1875 he was requested by the 
Government of India to transfer the scene of his labours to Baroda, 
a request which was willingly backed up by the Mahfiraja Holkar. 

Sir T. Madhavrav ranked among the leading native statesmen of 
India before his coming to Baroda, and his achievements during 
the last six years bid fair to place him at the very head of the class. 
In whatever direction we turn we find that great changes have been 
effected, or rather that a new condition of things has been created. 
The range of his labours has been very wide; the thoroughness of his 
labours has been or will prove to be as remarkable. The relations 
between the native State and the Paramount Power have become 
sensible for the first time. The finances have been restored to a 
healthy condition, and the immense sum of one crora and a half of 
rupees has been placedin reserve for unforeseen contingencies, though 
six years ago it was not certain if the State were solvent or plunged 
in debt.^ Order and publicity have taken the place of confusion and 
concealment in this as in all other matters. A revenue system has 
been started where there was no system, and the land taxes as well as 
other taxes are beginning to be ascertained both by the rulers and 
the ruled. A great number of anomalous and needlessly vexatious 
taxes has been swept away and the excessive land-tax has been 
reduced. Fresh departments have been created, where of old men 
worked with uncertain powers and within ill-defined limits. Eegnlar 
courts of Justice and a body of police, together with a medical and 
an educational dep’artment are now for the first time in existence. 
Finally, though for want of space many points of interest have been 
omitted, large sums have been Judiciously expended in making new 
bnes of railway, in embellishing the capital, in scattering broadcast 
over the State schools, dispensaries. Jails, and other public buildings. 

On the 28th of December 1881 His Highness Sayd,Jirdv was 
formally installed on the gddi and invested by the Government of 
India with full sovereign powers in the presence of the Eight Hon’ble 
Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Governor of Bombay, who on the 
occasion represented His Excellency the Viceroy. His Highness 
was advised to conduct the administration for the first two years of 
his reign with the assistance of a consultative body. Edja Sir T. 
Mddhavr4v, whose services were retained by His Highness, and four 
other heads of departments were nominated to make up the inner 
council, while a larger council was also formed for legislative purposes. 
On the 3rd of January 1882,Mr. P. S. Melvill, C.S.I., who for six years 
had given EiLJa Sir T. MAdhavrdv all the assistance in his power, quit¬ 
ted the Eesidency and was succeeded by General Watson, V.C.,C.B. 

The past history of the Baroda state is a dark and miserable one: 
its future is full of hope and vigour. 


■o® of giz^-tWD lAkhs was in the State branch bank at .Bombay. MalhArrdv, 
his arrest, placed the sum or a portion of it with his brother-in-law, 
]dU>hite. In the four State banks also were lodged twenty-five Idkhs of 
mpooo, and m IMhnodarpant’s own treasury were Bs. 25,000. Some of this money 
was spmt m Myii^ the arrears of the troops. It would be a matter for blame and not 
^ praise if^ennmstor had saved a crore and a half. He has not done that, but he 
has placed tins laqie sum out of the reach of pilferers. 



(The Hom&ii numersis show the order of succession.) 
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LIST OP RESIDENTS, 1802-1882. 


Kambs. 

From 

To 

Major A. Walker . 

11th July 1802... 

... 1809. 

Captain J. Rivett Carnac (acting) ... 

1809... 

... 1810. 

Colonel A. Walker 

1810... 

... 1810. 

Major J. Rivett Carnac . 

1810... 

May 1820. 

Mr. C. Norris (acting) . 

Ist June 1820 

May 1821. 

Mr. J. Williams (i) G) . 

May 1820 . 

November 1837. 

Mr. J. Sutherland (i) G) 

November 1837 ... 

June 1840. 

Mr. W. S. Boyd W G). 

Mr. T. Ogilvie (1st assistant in 

Jime 1840. 

July or Aug. 1844. 

August 1844 

July 1845. 

charge). 

Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, Bart.. 

Mr. W. Andrews (acting) . 

July 1845 . 

April 1846. 

April 1846... 

May 1847. 

ColonelJ. Outram ... . 

May 1847 . 

October 1848. 

Captain P; T. French (acting) 

October 1848 

May 1850. 

Colonel J. Ontram . 

May 1850 . 

January 1852. 

Mr. J. M. Davies . 

January 1852 

June 1853. 

Mr. G. B. Seton Karr (acting) 

June 1853. 

March 1854. 

Colonel J. Outram G).. 

March 1854 

May 1854. 

Major D. A. Malcolm G) . 

May 1854 . 

November 1855. 

Major C. Davidson . 

February 1856 ... 

March 1857. 

Sir R. Shakespeare. 

Colonel R. Wmlace. 

March 1857 

May 1869. 

August 1859 

January 1866. 

Colonel J. T. Barr . 

January 1866 ... 

May 1867. 

Colonel B. P. Arthur (acting) 

May 1867 . 

November 1867. 

Colonel J. T. Barr . 

November 1867 ... 

April 1872. 

Colonel A. G. Shortt (acting) 

April 1872. 

March 1873. 

Colonel R. Phayre . 

March 1873 

December 1874. 

Sir Lewis Pelly <*) . 

December 1874 ... 

April 1875. 

Sir R. Meade G) . 

April 1875. 

November 1875. 

Mr. P. S. Melvill, C.S.I. (5). 

November 1876 ... 

January 1882. 

Colonel Waterfield, C.S.I. (acting)... 

April 1881. 

June ifel. 

General J, Watson, V.C., C.B. ( 5 ) ... 

January 1882 

...... 


LIST OF DIWi-NS, 1743-1882. 

Di-winji T4kapir and Mahaddji Govind K&kirde (1743). 

Mddhav Nimbdji Vanikar. 

B&mchandra Basyant. 

B&laji YamAji acted while his cousin Rimchandra was imprisoned with 
Dam&ji at Poona. 

Gop41 N4ik TAmbekar. 

Ant4ji Nigesh (1777). In 1780 Govind Pandit was disgraced ; Hira- 
mand officiated till one Baloba was made minister. He was perhaps 
succeeded by Gnmdji Patel. 

Ramchandra Bhdskar (1787), up to whose time ministers were termed 
hdrbJidris. 

R4vji .A.ppdji, the first Diwan, came to Baroda with Govindrav in 
December 1793 ; died July 1803. 


* R esident was also Political Commissioner of Gnjardt. 

Fnm March 1854 to 17th November 1860 the Residents were under the orders 
M th^vemor General. s Died at Baroda. 

uennintea Amnt to the Governor General and Special Commissicnier, - 
° Agratt to tile Governor General. 
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Sitdram Rdvji, from July 1803 to 1807, wheni he was dismissed. The 
title and emoluments remained with the family till the death of Ganpat- 
rav, infant son of Ndrayanrav, son of Sit4r4m, in about 1842. 

iWbaji Appaji, brother of Rdvji, was hdrbhdri and khdsgivdla from 
1806 to 18li, when Fatesing became full regent. B4baji continued to be 
khAsgivdla till his death (28th November 1810), and then his son 
Vithalrav Bh4u was so for two years. The latter retained the post 
without having any duties attached to it, as did his son Bh4skarr4y 
Vithal, till he lost his sanad in 1866. 

Gang4dhar Shistri was in power from 1813 to the 14th July 1815 
and bore the title of mutdlik. His son Bhim4shankar inherited the title. 

Dhdkji D4d4ji was chief minister from the 12th of October 1819 to 
January 1820, or a little later. 

Vithalrdv Bh4n was then for a short time nominally minister, but 
Vithalrav Dev4ji was joined to him in office even in 1820, and in 1822 
became sole minister. In 1828 he was dismissed, and Gopil Atm4r4m 
Devdhar (GopAlpant Dada) was hdrbhdri from 1829 to 1833; bnt 
during that time and in the interval between 1828 and 1829 Venirdm 
Aditrdm and BhAn Pur4nik were confidential advisers. 

Venir4m Aditriim was hdrbhdri from 1833 to 28th November 1839, 
when he was dismissed. Subsequently and till some months after 
Say4jir4v II.’s death there were no accredited ministers. 

Ganesh Sadishiv Ojhe was, during most of the time, private secretary, 
though for seven or eight months Gop41r4v Mairal acted as hdrbhdri or 
rather chief clerk of the fadnis department. The confidential advisers 
were B4pn Argade, B4ba N4phade, Bh4a Puranik, Gopalrdv Mairal, 
Sakhdrim Pdndnrang Bode, and Balkrishna alias Bdvji Bhdskarji. 
B^lds^heb Dhaibar, killeddr, brother-in-law of Say4jir4v, was hdrbhdri till 
the time of Bhau Tdmbekar. 

Bh4u T4mbekar (Vithal Khanderdv) was hdrbhdri from 1849 to 1854, 
Ganesh Sadishiv Ojhe (GopAl Atmdram Devdhar) and Govindrdv 
P4ndnrang Rode, brother to Sakhir4m, became joint kdrbhdris, though 
the latter was chief. They took office in 1855 and obtained the sanad 
of Diwan on the 28th March 1857. Ojhe was dismissed and fined in 
March 1861, and Bode on the 10th of November 1867. 

Bh4n Shinde, styled Dhurandhar Nihdi (pillar of the State), was 
Diwdn from 17th November 1867 to 24th November 1869. He was then 
dismissed for bribery, but continued as secret adviser, 

NimbSji D4da Dhavle was officiating Diwin from 25th November 1869 
till after Khanderav’s death, that is December 1870. 

Hariba Dida Giikwir was then vahil for abont four months. 

Gopilriv Mairil was next appointed Diwin on the 22nd of March 1871, 
and, nnlike nearly aU his predecessors, remained Diwan till his death in 
1872. 

Balvantriv Bhikiji Rihfirkar was Niib Diwin for four months. 
Ninasiheb Khinvelkar, Malharriv’s brother-in-law, was then Diwan 
&om the 5th of March 1873 to the 4th of August 1874. His dismissal 
was insisted on by the Bombay Government, but Malhirrav promoted 
him to he pratmidhi. 

Didabhii Navroji was Diwin from the 4th of August 1874 to the 7th 
of January 1875. 

Bija Sir T. Midhavriv, K.C.S.I., was appointed minister on the 10th 
of May 1875 and still holds that post. Khin Bahidur Kizi 8hihib-ud-din, 
C.I.E., has since then acted as Diwan during brief periods. 
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A brief chapter supplementary to the political and financial h 
histories of the Baroda state, which should relate exclusively to the | 
army, can scarcely be dispensed with if those portions of the 
Gazetteer are to be rightly understood. By the term 'army’ we refer 
not merely to the forces which at one time or another the GaikwAr 
could place in the field, but to the military class, which comprehended 
the majority of the Sardars by whom the Raja was supported. 
The political influence and social power of this class must be taken 
into account when we consider the measures adopted by the British 
Government to reform the Baroda state, or the steps by which that 
class has descended to its present unimportant status. ^ 

A short retrospect into certain aspects of the political history of 
Baroda should first be given. When the Marathds first invaded 
Gujarfit, the head of the Gdikw&r family was not a B4ja, not even a i 
chief, but first a subordinate and then chief lieutenant,to the SenApati, ' 
DAbhAde. By degrees, PilAji obtained the command of three pdgda 1 
of horse, and made (1719) Songad his head-quarters, whence he began 
to invade GujarAt much to his own particular advantage. In the 
scramble which attended the breaking up of the Moghal viceroy’s 
dominion in GujarAt, three or four MarAthas rose to be independent 
or quasi-independent commanders of marauding parties, and among 
these was the GAikwAr. When not merely the right to levy chauth 
but actual territory became the prize of the luckiest leaders, the 
Gaikwar found himself a ruler. He had supplanted the heir of his 
commanding officer, DAbhade, and now proved himself strong enough 
to be partially independent of the Peshwa. 

In short, the GAikwAr family was astonishingly fortunate, but it 
must not be forgotten that at the outset the head of that ffimily had 
only just grown out of the cavalry captain. If he had become a 
sovereign, his subordinates were entitled to consider themselves 
SardArs, and to have their share of the spoil. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in DamAji's time (1732-1768) five-sixths of the revenue 
went to pay tribute to the Peshwa or to maintain the military class. 
But fortune favoured the GAikwAr in this, that he rewarded his 
adherents with money, that is, with well-paid military posts, and not 
to any appreciable degree with gifts of laifd. 

At the head of the GaikwAPs army should be placed the pdga 
savdrs, who were divided into three bodies. The most honorable 
was the ain huzurdt pdga, which was under the direct command of 
the GAikwAr, and dated its history from the earliest days of the 
State. This was the pdga originally entrusted to PilAji, the founder 
of the State, and therefore entitled to carry theyari patka or national 
standard, the nishdn or flag, and the nagdra or kettle-drums bestowed 
on the GAikwAr by ShAhu RAja of SAtAra. Its existence still records 
the time when the GAikwar was a sileddr drawing an allowance 
for his troop. The horses and their fodder were supplied to the 
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men by the Prince.^ Next to the ain huzurdt came the huzurdt 
chdndi pdga, whose horses were purchased by Government out of 
the nemnuk of the pdga, and last the patki pdga whose horses were 
purchased in the same way, but to whom no grain or hay was 
supplied.^ 

At the head of the military class should be placed the sileddrs 
who originally accompanied the GdikwAr from the Deccan with their 
own horses, and who were allowed to entertain pdgds of their own. 
They were treated with distinguished honour, their annual pay was 
fixed, and the foremost among them were the Pandhre Rdja,® the 
Ghorpade Raja, Mir Saheb, and Jadhav Raja. The value of the 
sileddrs’ horses was fixed at the time of muster, and should they be 
killed or wounded in action, the sum, so rated, was paid by the State. 
But the value of Mir Amin-ud-din Husain Khan’s horses, or that of 
those belonging to Mir Mohsan and Mir Akbar Ali was permanently 
fixed at Rs. 500, for their muster was only nominal, whilst the 
three Rajas first mentioned and several members of the Gaikw^r 
family who were pdgeddrs had not to attend the muster at all, 
their stables being visited privately. When in 1807 Colonel W alker 
reduced the military expenditure, he allowed the sileddrs and also 
the pdgeddrs and sibandi jamdddrs to retain their pdlkhis and other 
insignia of dignity, in consideration of the fact that many of them 
were men of high birth. As a rule men preferred to serve in the 
regular pdgds to enlisting under a sileddr. 

To folly enumerate the component parts of the Gaikwar army, we 
may here mention the sibandd : and, indeed, in later days, before the 
British were called in, they exercised great power in the State. These 
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^ In SayAjirAv’s (II.) time (1819-1847) the pay of a horseman, except perhaps a 
sileddr, fell short of Rs. 30. The pay to the troops was of course very irregularly issued. 
The old practice was this ; as the Government pay was irregular, the soldiers obtained 
the sums of money they from time to time requir^ from private bankers who obtained 
from them their chittis or papers of pay due. The Government gave the banker its 
haul or promise that the banker should continue to receive the chittis of the 
indebted soldier, as long as any demand existed against him. The jamdddrs, kavdlddrs, 
tie., mutually guaranteed the bankers or paymasters, pdrekhs, for the receipt of 
each other’s pay. By breaking his haul, allowing for a consideration the soldier 
to change his banker without paying off the one he discarded, and by a few similar 
means SayAjirdv, after the failure of the septennial leases, disgusted the paymasters 
and reduced the men of the Contingent to great distress. See pp. 123, 124. 

* The ain huzurdt and huzurdt pdgds were again subdivided into pdgds of from 
fifty to one hundred men undw separate pdgeddrs. SayijirAv took seven pdgds out 
of the huzurdt class and formed Them into what has been subsequently termed the khds 
pdga in which his own relations obtained posts of command. TUI 1862 the khds 
pdgds were treated on the old footing of the pdga entrusted to the QAikwAr as a 
mete sileddr, that is,' the Prince managed the force and drew certain emoluments 
from the State in exactly the same way as other sileddrs or pdgeddrs, *Bnt when 
Khanderdv found that these pdgds were no longer a source of pecuniary gain, he 
made them over to the State and so ceased to be a sileddr. 

At the present moment, therefore, there are reckoned to be two kinds of pdgds, the 
viothi or large and the dhdkti or small. The huzurdt pdgds are State property and under 
State management, though they may still be termed £Ads pdgds. The other pdgds 
are entrusted to pdgeddrs with fixed nemnuks or emoluments, suited to their rank 
and the number of men they entertain. 

’ Ekoji andNArAyanji FAndhre were the first partners of PilAji and DamAji GAikwArs 
in their invasions of GuiarAt. Colonel Walker to Bombay Government, 27th May 
1807. 
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were tlie foreigners whom the Gdikwfir entertained to assist him in 
his conquests and placed in forts and thdnds or as guards upon gates, 
a service for which they were more fitted than the MarathAs. Among 
them the most distinguished were Amin and Batcha jamdddrs, 
Edja Ealnchandra and KAsam Hala, whose companies or hdrkhdnds 
hear their names to this day. If any of the sihandi were killed, their 
families received one month’s pay, for a wound half a month’s pay, 
and compensation for the loss of a horse or arms.^ 

Finally there were the ekondis, individuals who were separately 
engaged with their own horses and were under no distinct chief, but 
generally subordinate to one of the SardArs. A bdrgir rode a 
horse supplied by another; his pay was only from Es. 6 to Es. 8, 
hut being humble he was often useful. 

For the present all mention of infantry is omitted. The pay of 
the cavalry is alluded to in a footnote, but it was subject to certain 
deductions, which in SayAjirAv’s time have been enumerated : \st, 
the malljpatti, a sum deducted from the pdgds for the maintenance of 
wrestlers; 2nd, the dharmdddy patti, a percentage deducted from 
the chittis of all the soldiers for the maintenance of BrAhmans 
from Benares or the Deccan; Brd, the aher patti, a deduction made 
when a DarbAr was held on auspicious occasions, such as birth-days; 
4,th, the chdndla patti, exacted when the red mark, tika, was placed on 
the forehead of the heir to the Prince, a practice abolished by Khande- 
rav; bth, other pretences for receiving nazardnds : thus, when a son 
succeeded to his father’s post, he was mulcted a whole year’s pay; 
&th, when payment was made, the poteddr was allowed to deduct a 
percentage amounting, when the British entered into their connection 
with the State, to per cent, the proceeds being shared with the 
government, J per cent being also assigned to the gumdstds : in 1845 
the poteddr’s share was 2^ percent; 7<A, a deduction was made from 
all the soldiery to make up a daita or allowance to certain high 
officers. These darakhddrs were the fadnavis, the sikkenavis, the 
khdsgivdla, the mujmuddr, the bakshis, the jdsuds and others. 

The fortunate thing for the GAikwar, as matters eventually turned 
out, was that the highest military leaders were paid in money, and 
that a comparatively small portion of recompense for service 
consisted of landed estates or jdghirs. When the moment came for^ 
reduction and reform through the agency of the British Government, 
the task was a far easier one than it would have been had land been 
granted. But with regard to the mainte^jpnce of efficiency : from 
the moment that conquests ceased and the boundaries of the State 
were no longer widened, a mere money payment led perhaps to 
more rapid deterioration than would otherwise have been the case. 
-The following sentence written by the Eesident in 1828 might apply 
to an early as well as a late period of Baroda history.: ‘ It is cus¬ 
tomary in the GAikwdr service for some Sardars to keep indiSerent 


fomgnera included Arabs, Sindhis,Makr4ni8, and Hindu Pardeahis. Afidl 
of the/Kfflm, Its constitution, the pay enjoyed by the combatant and non- 
membwa, tte dress and arms of the men, the order of march, Ac., is given 
hy Captain Ja«k«m, Assistant Kesident, in his History of the Contingent, 1877, 
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horses, and others to have their quotas deficient in numbers; their 
pay is pocketed by the Sardars who come to an understanding with 
the person through whom the musters are taken.’ To increase their 
gains, in other words, careless Sardars or favorites let their pdgds 
or troops fall off in numbers and efliciency. 

We have seen in the political history that previous to the incoming 
of the British there was a period of success and a period of decline. 
Almost up to the year 1768, when Damdji died, that strong Prince 
resisted, though with indifferent success, the Peshwa’s pretension to 
be his suzerain, and increased his territories and tributes by extending 
his dominion over a hundred petty rulers in Gnjardt and Kdthidwdir. 
During this period the military class shared the spoils, but it also 
did some work and continued to possess some vitality, while at 
certain great crises it really proved itself worthy of the fortune which 
attended the GaikwAr’s house. After Damdji’s death no resistance 
against the Peshwa was possible, such wars as were waged were 
civil wars between rival G^ikwdrs and not for the increase of the 
State, and, above all, Gajardt became the battle field of two great 
powers, the Peshwa and the British. During this period the military 
class might have risen to great power, and that it did not do so 
was the result of its own decadence. Fatesing, the willing or 
unwilling ally of the British triumphed over his brother Govindrav, 
and being able for some time before his death to take a firm seat on 
the gddi, he, like a strong man, kept down the expenses of the army, 
in other words, restrained the power of the military class. 

But Fatesing was the prince who introduced a practice which 
well-nigh ruined the Baroda state, for he fidst, though with a sparing 
hand, obtained the services of mercenary troops.’^ Govindr&v added 
to their number, but Rdvji Appdji, to secure his authority, so in¬ 
creased their power and emoluments that they became the chief 
authority in the State. It was as much their insolence and rapacity 
as the hopeless muddle into which the finances had fallen that 
compelled the minister to call in the British. The pay of the 
Mardtha military class and of the Arab mercenaries exceeded the 
total revenues of the State. 

Ravji Appdji’s visit to Cambay, which has been noticed in the 
political history,^ had for an object to settle with the Governor of 
Bombay the terms on which the British alliance should rest. On 
the one hand the aid of British subsidiary troops was to be 
purchased, on the other the Gaikwar’s army was to be reduced. 
Subsequently the I^th article of the treaty of the 29th of July 1802 
pledged the British to effect the reduction of the troops.® 

Accordingly, when Major Walker came to Baroda as Resident 
after the termination of the Kadi war, he at once considered what 
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^ These mercenaries were chiefly Arabs. Some entered the Giikwir’s eervice soon 
after their landing in India, and these were the most prized. They arrived singly or 
in batches, sometunes with and sometimes without followers, some ill-armed, others 
well-armed and horsed. They were paid according to their efficiency. Others of the 
merbenaries were the descendants of men who had years before entered the conntry 
in search of military employ, which was snre to be offered them at any of the Indian 
courts. It is not qnite accurate to say that Fatesing first introduced foreign troops, 
for bamiji certainly employed a few. ’ See p. 203. * See p. 207. 
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could be done to carry out the promised army reform. His chief 
design was to break up the Arab force, but he also proposed to 
reduce the troops serving under Babaji. He estimated that the 
Gaikwar’s sibandi had increased threefold since Fatesing’s time and 
twofold since the death of Govindrdv. The troops were paid by two 
great bankers and were much under the control of these paymasters. 
A statement has been preserved of the numbers in Govindrav 
Gaikwar’s time, and of the numbers Major Walker proposed to 
retain : 


Fathastbbs. 

Forces in time of 
Govindra'v Ga'ikwa'e. 

By account dicliverbd bv 
Ra’vji A'ppa'ji at 
Cambat. 

Numbers Col. Walker 
wished to reserve. 

Foot. 

Cavalry. 

Monthly 

Cost. 

Foot. 

Cavalry. 

Monthly 

Cost. 

Foot 

Cavalry. 

Monthly 

C^t. 

Simal Bechardfis ... 
Mangal P^ekh ... 

Total ... 

3722 

3981 

550 

1303 

Rs. 

70,811 

83,834 

5741 

7386 

1418 

2313 

Rs. 

1,82,494 

1,67,148 

3072 

3177 

790 

951 

Rs. 

75,025 

76,076 

7703 

1853 

1,54,645 

13,126 

3731 

2,99,642 

6240 

1741 

1,50,100 


The Arabs paid by Sdmal Bechardds numbered no more than 1928, 
those paid by MangM Pdrekh only 2480 j but it must be understood 
that the pay and influence of these mercenaries far exceeded their 
numbers. Col. Walker’s reductions would have cut them down to 
825 and 1016, or in all to 1841 men. 

The forces paid by the two bankers cost therefore nearly three 
Idkhs a month, and the proposed reduction would have diminished the 
expenditure on them by 11 Mkhs. Besides these, Babdji’s troops, 
or as they were termed the new sibandi, designed to levy the 
mulukgiri in Kathidwar which was several years in arrears, cost 
one Idkh a month j Major Walker proposed to reduce their number 
and the expenditure by Es. 86,425 a month, and in this manner to 
save the State on the whole army Rs. 2,36,425 a month. In 
addition to this annual expenditure of forty-eight Idkhs a year on the 
sibandi, it was calculated that the cost of the sileddrs and pdgds was 
twenty lakhs and there was also a fictitious item of fifteen lakhs 
a year supposed to be expended on fortifications. But for the 
present Major Walker had no settled plan for reducing the latter 
sums. 

One great diflSculty barred the way; large arrears were duo to the 
troops, to the old sibandi nearly fifteen Idkhs, on Edvji Appdji’s note 
five lakhs, to Bdbdji’s new levies three lakhs, in all Es. 22,83,545. 
Another diflSculty was to get poor old Rdvji Appdji to act. He 
disliked the Arabs and their paymasters, but he also feared them. 
Bdbdji with justice complained (July 1802) that the new sibandi were 
being discharged, while the more disorderly old sibandi were spared. 
Major Walker borrowed ten lakhs from the Honorable Company, five 
Ukhs from the two Parekhs, three lakhs from Sdmal Bakshi, in short 
obtained sums which came within nearly three Ukha of the twenty-two 
l&khs Md eighty odd thousand rupees required. At first he allowed 
^ adopt his own plan of getting rid of the troops 
which were to be dismissed, and R4vji’s idea was to leave the gradual 
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dismissal to the two paymasters, but naturally enough this scheme 
broke down. Then he took the matter into his own hands, and 
determined to pay the jamdddrs themselves at the time of calling 
the muster. It was the custom of the Gaikwar to adjust the 
accounts of the army every two years after holding a general 
muster, and to allow those soldiers their discharge who might then 
insist on it. The muster was held in September or October, and 
Major Walker designed to take advantage of the practice to pay off 
and discharge the men. 

But the reform of the army was not to be carried out without 
disturbance, as the Arab mercenaries had determined to retain if 
possible all their privileges, a resolve in which they were supported 
by the two paymasters. On the 11th of October 1802 the Resident 
mentions the anxiety he felt at the growing signs of insubordination 
shown by the Arabs who were at the time in possession of the 
person of Anandrav and who held all the gates of the city of 
Baroda, having usurped the functions of the killeddr. Colonel 
Walker was right in supposing that the Arabs meant fight, for a 
regular siege of Baroda had to be undertaken of which an account 
is given in the history of the City of Baroda, in the chapter on 
Places of Interest. 

Though the British troops had suffered considerably before this 
impudent mutiny could be suppressed, the Arabs were paid all their 
arrears and sufiered to leave Baroda freely on the condition that 
they should not remain in the State a day longer than was necessary. 
These arrears amounted to about seventeen and a half Mkhs of 
rupees.^ Sultd,n Jaffir and some 700 Arabs went to Arabia, others 
sought the Deccan, but many of the Arabs instead of leaving Gujarat 
joined Kdnhoji who was in Rajpipla, nominally at the head of a large 
body of Kolis, and who was thus strengthened by 200 Arabs and 300 
Sindhis. Major Holmes with a detachment of the 75th and three 
6-pounders was immediately ordered out to join Sitardm's force in 
attacking Kanhoji. On tlie 11th January 1803 the allies met the 
fugitive prince at Vajiria and put him to flight. With great 
diflSculty they got at him again on the 6th of February at a place 
called Prathampur near Savli. The Arabs occupied a very strong 
position, and the English detachment lost a great number of men in 
^^recovering a gun, which they had been forced to abandon to the 
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* The capitulation of Snltdn Jaffir, SaltAn Tallah, Himed and Sayad Muhanunad 
jamdddrs on the 26th December 1802 was guaranteed by Major Walker, NAriyanrAv 
B4ja Pindhre, EamAI-ud-din Husain EhM and Amin Ben Hfiiped. Articles I. II. 
VII. and VIII. provide for the discharge of the Arabs and the payment of arrears ; 
Article III. for payment of revenues of indm villages held by jamdddrs; Article IV. for 
the evacuation of the fort; Article V. for the revocation of all guarantees given by the 
jamdddrs, the safety of their families and agents ; Article VI. for Ue absolute and 
entire disconnection of the Arabs from the Baroda state and its dom^tic enemies, 
particularly MalhArrAv and EAnhoji. See p. 209. 

In schedule B. of the treaty of the 21st April 1805, it is mentioned that the first 
British loan raised to pay off the Arabs, 21st December 1802, amounted to Rs. 10,77,448, 
and that from four sdmmrs to Bs, 12,48,000; that the second British loan raised. Slat 
January 1803, amounted to Es. ^89,6^, and that from two sdvkdrs to Rs. 9,23,601 ; 
total Rs. 41,38,732. See p. 213 line 4: fur Bs. 91,58,732 there read Rs. 91,3^732, 
and see Revenue and Finance Chapter, Col. Walker’s Reforms. 
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enemy at the beginning of the engagement, and afterwards in 
routing the enemy. But the victory was complete : Kanhoji fled, 
leaving his money chest and baggage in the hands of the Baroda 
force; Gdnpatrdv of Sankheda and Mur^rrdv Gaikwdr who had 
previously joined him were wounded. The most capable adherents 
Kanhoji had left were Shivram, an old Qaikwar officer and the lame 
Abud, an Arah jamdddr who had been conspicuous at the siege of 
Baroda and was now at the head of some 550 men of whom 250 
were Arabs, and these men soon began to treat Kanhoji not as their 
master but as their puppet. Kd,nhoji and Abud long remained on 
the borders of Gujarat, causing more alarm and vexation than real 
damage, and hoping to gain support from Sindia or Holkar. On 
the 2nd of March Major Holmes defeated Kanhoji and his MehvAsi 
force at the Alovas village of Chopda, after driving them out of Koral 
with loss. No further action of importance took place: Kdnhoji and 
Abud with his Arabs dodged about Dohad and fell foul of the little 
princes on the border, B^Lriya, Dungarpur, Sunth, Lund,vdda, and 
Bdnsvdda as these resented the ill-treatment they received at the 
hands of the mercenaries. Finally, Kdnhoji managed to escape 
from Abud’s thraldom, and the latter went farther afield but still 
continued to give his old enemies, the British, some annoyance from 
DhAr and elsewhere. 

Thus Major Walker disposed of the Arab mercenaries at no small 
cost. The most dangerous enemy to the State existed no longer, 
but the reform of the great body of the troops was as far off as 
ever. The mulukgiri in KAthfawdr was of such importance in the 
estimation of the Resident that no reduction in that quarter could 
be attempted, and elsewhere there were wars or threatenings of war. 
Besides there were those vast mysterious arrears of pay which in 
1804-5 were supposed to amount to Rs. 38,67,697, and which by the 
year 1807 mounted up to Rs. 73,42,528.1 Besides Colonel Walker had 
to contend against the machinations of the Diwdn Sitardm and his 
relatives, who stubbornly resisted any attempts to reform the army.® 


' When these anears were estimated at Rs. 49,76,000, they wre thus divided : 

Rs. 

To tte cavalry ... 6,36,000 


To the tiUddn 
TH) Eamai-ud-<Ud 
To the fort s^ndi 
To the huxur nbandi 


30,15,000 

8,76,000 

1,00,000 

8,60,000 




Who can fathom the mysteries of these arrears ! When, computed at nearly fifty 
Ukhs, Colonel Walker thought he might wipe them off for thirty lAkhs, first because the 
custom was to pay oflF arrears at 12 annas in the rupee and then because almost all 
the demands were exaggerated. The whole question of military pay is obscure to the 
last degree. Thus for instance, a patka pdga officer nominally entitled to Rs. 12 000 
after certain deductions of dumdla and batta, realised only Rs. 8750, while the hitzur 
pd^drs were subjected to two dumala reductions, to a 10 per cent batta reduction 
and the interception of i the residue. The dled&rs were stiU more curiously paid 
and the couviction is left on one’s mind that the accounts were numoselv invnlvwl 
foraeWfit oftheBrihmanidrW. Perhaps the foUowi^KmentZy to 
accepted: ‘Before the arrears of the army could be properly scrutinized and 
arrangements made for their liquidation, they had been grlatlV inci^S W ttov 
66,18,594, andWsum, which^h^remffi^i.,’’;S^o^t 
^ to Rs. 71,26,733, was obtained by a loan on British guarantee ’ Para 81 Paiwla 
ftAnsof 1858. See Revenue and Finance Chapter. “ 
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The payment of arrears by raising a large loan, the political 
contest which ended in the dismissal of Sitaram and his relations 
from all real power, the strong measure by which the district civil 
officers or revenue farmers were deprived of their authority over 
the forts in different parts of the State, all these several points which 
accompanied the reform and the reduction of the army have been dis¬ 
cussed in the political history and financialchapters. This one fact is evi* 
dent that, though Col. Walker had reduced expenditure by dismissing 
nineteen bairaks of Arab troops comprising 1246 men and costing 
for each, bairale Rs. 550 a month, and by thus leaving only 404 Arabs 
and 368 Hindustanis in the sibandi, the total cost of the army was not 
more cut down before the year 1808, because of the great muluhgiri 
and settlement in Kathiawar. This one fact, we say, requires soma 
notice. In 1803 and 1804 the greater portion of the Gaikwar army 
was with Babaji in the peninsula and its expenses were reckoned 
at twenty-seven lakhs a year: at that time he had with him eight guns, 
100 artillery lascars,forty hairaks of 456 Arabs, 684 Hindustanis, 7200 
infantry, and 5240 horse, of the latter not 2000 being 6t for duty of 
any kind, and of these not half being such as would prove efficient in 
action. In 1806 the cost of the army is represented as not materially 
reduced, while Babaji’s sibandi troops were more expensive than 
ever. So it came about that in June 1807 Colonel Walker calculated 
that the army cost Rs. 42,96,372 a year, exclusive of the payment 
made for the British subsidiary troops. Then came the reductions 
and the reform, together with the payment of arrears which were 
unattended by any opposition except from a mercenary called K&im 
Halla, and Colonel Walker was able to boast that he had reduced 
the expenditure by Rs. 20,20,856 : 


The sileddrs were paid 

Sibandi . 

Pdgds . 


Rs. 

10,00,547 

6,50,000 

6,24,968 
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Total ... 22,75,515 


or, as was soon after discovered, the actual sums to be paid were, for— 


Siledars ... ... ... ... ... 10,40,213 

Sibandi . 7,20,235 

Pdgds . 6,39,574 


Total ... 24,00,022 


At an expense of twenty-four lakhs, of which fortunately only 
about 54 lakhs were paid in the shape of landedyaidad to some of the 
principal officers, the State was held to possess 7952 horse and 3693 
infantry, which were thus disposed: in Kathiawdr 3418 horse and 
1430 foot, in the Mahi Kdntha 1875 horse and 136 foot, and the rest 
in details in Baroda Proper. 

So Colonel Walker had done something. He had wiped away 
the arrears. The supposed cost of the army before a British subsidiary 
force was entertained had been sixty lakhs; he had hoped at once to 
reduce this enormous sum to twelve lAkhs, instead of which at the 
B 283-38 
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end of six or seven years he had brought it down to twenty-four 
lakhs. 

Three circumstances now tended to reduce the-power and prestige 
of the military class to the increase of the Gaikwar’s authority. The 
numbers of the State army and the expenditure had been unsparingly 
cut down. A foreign subsidiary force better armed, better disciplined, 
more powerful in short, was entertained. An end had been put 
to the m/iilukgiri system of which the yearly campaigfns afforded the 
only field in which the State army could safely show its powers, and 
in which it found opportunities for reimbursing itself after long 
arrears. 

Unfortunately the reform was not of a permanent nature. 
Colonel Walker’s reductions were not lasting, for in the course of the 
next ten or twelve years all the great Mardtha princes waged war 
against the British, and this period of confusion was marked by the 
lawless risings of the Pendhdris : the one Maratha ally of the British 
was dragged into the contest, the army increased in numbers and in 
cost, and the division of the spoils wrested from the Peshwa led also 
to therequisitionof a serviceable Contingent, eflSciency being demand¬ 
ed from a State where it did not exist and could not be created. 

These events, as we shah see, led to strange results in the reign of 
Sayajirdv II. The military class not only rose again in numbers and 
importance, but this Gaikwar being for years engaged in a political 
struggle with the British, not only kept up but augmented the power 
of his military retainers, of those, that is, who sided with him and made 
no terms with his ally. Say^jirav, however, had a complete and easy 
ascendancy over his Sardars and only bettered their position so far as 
he thought fit in order to thwart the British Government. 

Against the gains won by the Gdikwdr through the fall of the 
Peshwa must be balanced the three following disadvantages: 1st, 
owing to the long war the army increased in numbers, the military 
expenditure underwent a similar increase and large sums fell due 
for arrears; 2nd, the British subsidiary force was augmented by the 
agreement made in 1817; and 3rd, a portion of the State army, termed 
the Contingent Force consisting of 3000 horse, had to be placed in an 
efficient condition by Article VIII. of the treaty of the 6th November 
1817. ‘'^e Gaikwdr government also binds itself to maintain and hold 
at the disposal of the Company to' act with the subsidiary force wher¬ 
ever it may be employed and to bo subject to the general command 
of the officer commanding the British troops, a body of 3000 effective 
cavalry to be supported exclusively at the expense of His HigTiness 
the Gfiikwhr, and that Bis Bighness will conform to the advice and 
suggestions of the British Government relative to the formation 
and equipment of the Contingent of horse, its regular monthly 
payment, the condition of its arms and accoutrements, according to 
the custom of the Gdikwtir government.’ 

The muster of the Contingent was to be taken monthly, if at 
Baroda by the Kaja and the Resident, if serving in the field by the 
officer commanding the troops and the Gaikwdr Sardar. The pay 
was to be monthly. The troops were in all respects to be kept up 
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in a perfect state of equipment in respect to horses, arms and 
accoutrements, and this is where the shoe pinched. The Darbar long 
fought against the demands of the British Government, thereby show¬ 
ing their wisdom. Military efficiency was just the one quality the 
native army could not acquire, and the keener the inspections or the 
more sharp the demands of British officers for reform and discipline, 
the less was the wholesome result. In fact the only frnit of this 
attempt to reform a portion of the Gaikwar army was an endless 
strife between the two Governments. Besides, from the outset the 
Contingent was not permitted by the British Government to serve in 
Baroda, though the treaty evidently contemplated that it should. On 
its return from the Malwa campaign it was split up into three bodies 
and made to do ill-defined duty in the mulukgiri country which the 
British had promised to control without assistance from the 
GMkwar. 

As has been pointed out in the political history the Government 
of Bombay, when the subsidiary force was increased and the 
Contingent started, suggested to the Regent Fatesing that he was at 
liberty to reduce his own army to the strength it had in the first 
Patesing’s time. But Fatesing objected strongly to any reduction 
being made. That referred to in the treaty of 1802 was, he argued, 
contemplated simply in order temporarily to relieve the Gaikwar and 
not with a view to entertain a larger subsidiary force. As for an army 
of 12,000 men, that was only suited to the much smaller dominions the 
Gdikw^r then possessed. In short all he would do was to promise 
to reduce the expenditure by four lakhs, without, however, dismissing 
a man, a promise which it is doubtful if he ever intended keeping.^ 

The fact was that Fatesing felt that the personal interests of too 
many of his leading subjects were at stake to allow him to undertake 
a reduction, and the Bombay Government recognised the force of 
this feeling which was not distinctly put forward as an argument. 
Besides, when in December 1819 the Resident, seeing the embarrass¬ 
ment of the State, proposed to reduce the annual expenses of the 
army from Rs. 42,67,000, the enormous figure it had reached since 
Colonel WalkeFs reform, to Rs. 15,91,500, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment declined to sanction the proposal until they should be assured 
against the danger of disturbances from the disbanded troops. 

Audit may be interesting to observe of the services of His Highness’ 
army as the ally to the British previous to the treaty of 1817, that 
Captain Camac, the Officiating Resident, while contending that ‘the 
irregular Maratha soldiery could not be compared with trained 
British troops,’ was still of opinion ‘ that it was universally admitted 
that, of all the armies of native states in alliance with the British 
GoTernment, none have ever manifested, when tried, a better inclina- 
tion to serve with fidelity and devotion than the troops of the 
Gdikwdr in active operation with the forces of the Company.’^ He 
instanced their conduct in the war against Navdnagar, and the services 
they had rendered in 1805 in conducting supplies, &c. The praise 
was perhaps considerably exaggerated, but need not be omitted 
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altogether. Now the Malwa Contingent which so long served 
beyond the borders of Gujarat consisted of : 

PagahoraB ...431 

Siledars . ... ... 784 

Sibandi .276 

Total Horse ... 1491 
Foot ... 623 


The annual expense of these troops, Rs. 17,49,944, entailed a heavy 
burden on the State.^ Besides, the rascal Dhdkji Daddji had the 
control of the 'poteddri, and so managed affairs that all payment to the 
troops was stopped. Major-General Sir John Malcolm had to advance 
fourteen lakhs for the Contingent, and the sum was repaid by Sayajirdv 
in 1820. All this was, if not strange, at least very burdensome ,• and 
though by dint of much pressure Fatesing had at one time, 5th 
January 1818, got up the Contingent to the required number of 3000 
horse, that number was never maintained, and shortly after his death 
fell to half the requisite strength. So, in spite of the treaty of 1817 
His Highness was unable to do what he had promised to do, but he 
had done all be could; and when the war was over Say^'irav expected 
some rewards in the shape of increased territory.* This, as has 
been mentioned in the political history, was refused to him^ the 
consequence being that His Highness was very much vexed, and up 
to the time whqn it was decided to return the Contingent to Gujarat 
in 1820, was more irregular than ever in his payments to this portion 
of his troops, though he promised to issue the pay once in every 
three months.* 

At about the time when the Contingent returned from foreign 
service, as it may be termed, Mr. Elphinstone paid a visit to Baroda, 


* The expenses are sometimes given at a lower figure. ‘ The expenses incurred by 
the GAikwAr in furthering the general objects of the war were, the Resident calculated 
Es. 15,31,995 annually, making a total of Es. 39,63,965, besides the expense of the 
subsidiary force which amounted to Rs. 24,31,969.’ Capt. Jackson’s History of the 
Contmgent, 1877, para. 63. But these figures evidently do not embrace the total 
exnenditnre. 

The Giikwir had previously always been paid for the services of his troops if 
teey were employed beyond the frontiers of the State. When in June 1816 Captain 

the GAikwir could supply a force of 
vw which together might be raised to 5000 men, he stated 

toat the tooiM would require pay as had been the custom. In the war against 
Haidatedv Sindia, December 1803 to February 1804, pay was issued by the Government 
K c B*woda tioops at the rate of Rs. 83,347 a month. In the war against Yashvantrdv 

HoIkar,MaytoNoveml»rl^,amonthlysnraofKs. 82,307 had been issued. Seep 229. 

Sir John Malcolm, the Commander-in-Chief, was in 1820 so much impressed with 
the utter uselessness of the Gdikwdr s Contingent, that he drew out an elaLrate report 
on the anbject, advising Government to reform the army on the model of the MvMre 
horse. That recommendation was, however, not approved of, because it took aww 
too much patroimge from the Giiikwdr and threw a class of men out of employ who 
it was in our (the Bntish) interest, should be able to find service under our A 

small body of these men under Mir SarfarAz Ali accompanied Malcolm on the occMion 

WM%th?^iriLthe subsequent mutiny of hia 
^ps. UthCT-mse the GAikwar s Contingent never distinguished itself inanv go^ wav 

though it ce^mly did some service in conveying ammunition Ac during^Sie course 
awarded to the allies Sir fnlin in which high praise was 

deal with 
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and on the 3rd of April 1820 made an agreement with Sayajiray 
that, ‘ His Highness should not send any troops into the lands of the 
zaminddrs in Kdthi^war and the Mahi Kantha without the consent 
of the British Government,’ the latter being of opinion that it could 
effect the collection of tribute without creating the disturbances 
which attended the proceedings of His Highness’ servants. At the 
same time it was resolved that the troops which had heretofore been 
stationed in those provinces should remain and any increase supplied 
that might be required, and that they should be considered as part 
of the mulukgiri service distinct from the Contingent. The force 
thus apportioned to these outlying provinces consisted of 510 horse 
and 140 infantry, as mentioned in His Highness’ letter dated 29th 
January 1821. 

But when the troops returned from Malwa it was resolved to 
station the 3000 horse in separate bodies of 1000 horse in Kathiawdr, 
in the Mahi Kantha with head-quarters at Sadra, and at Deesa, each 
division being placed under a Sardar of its own, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Gaikwtlr (5th April 1830).i From the outset, 
however, the numerical force of the Contingent fell short of the 
strength agreed on, and the promise of the Gaikwar to pay them every 
three months was not kept. Some relief was accorded to the distress 
of the irregularly paid troops in the Mahi Kfotha in 1822, when in 
accordance with Captain Ballantyne’s request, a gumdsta of the 
poteddri and a kdrkun of the darakhddrs were sent to that district, 
but the Deesa troops had nothing done for them. Finally, in 1826, 
quarterly payments were actually made during one whole year, but 
with the failure of the septenniM leases, all regularity once more 
came to an end.* 

In 1828 the Resident informed the Bombay Government that he 
was constantly receiving complaints from the officers attached to the 
three Contingent bodies, regarding the irregularity of the payment 
of the troops and the obstacles placed in the way of regular musters, 
‘ so that where a nominal body of 3000 horse was said to be kept. 
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* The last detachment of the GAikwir’s Contingent did not return to Baroda till 
1823. The disposal of the Contingent in the manner alluded to in the text must 
have preceded this date by a little. KhAn BahAdnr Pestanji JehAngir has kindly 
furnished the following particulars. The GAikwAr’s memorandum, dated 5th April 
1830, is to this effect : ‘ There is no article in the treaty which specifies that the 
force is to be stationed within particular places; for that reason wherever the 
Contingent may be, this Government will order them to Baroda, and whenever the 
Company may require their services, then the 3000 horse, according to the treaty, shall 
be in readiness.’ On the ISth October 1837 the Honorable Court expressed their 
sentiments as foUows : ‘ We have on a former occasion distinctly apprised you that 
we do not consider the treaty with the GAikwAr gives us any right to the services 
of the Contingent except to act with the subsidiary force wherever it may be 
employed ; these being the very words of Art. VIII of the supplementary treaty. Aq 
now employed it generally does not act with any portion of the Company’s troops 
but seems to be employed without any warrant from the treaty as a sort of pohce 
force.’ This opinion was repeated on the I3th February 1838 : ‘ We should be ^ad if 
it were possible to effect a commutation on terms advantageous to both parties of the 
imperfect claims which we possessed to the services of the Contingent. ’ The employment 
of the Contingent force was subsequently legalised by the engagement entered into 
with His Highness EihanderAv when the GujaiAt Irregular Horse was broken up. 

’ Lieutenant Fawcett had to dismiss some of the pdf/de almost by force after 
sending for troops from Hirsoli. ’ 
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there were not 2500 in the field, one-third of whom were so badly 
mounted as to he totally ineflScient.’ 

On the 25th of January 1830, Sir John Malcolm, the Grovernor of 
the Bombay Presidency, required of His Highness that two-thirds of 
the Contingent at any rate should be rendered fit for service, and, 
on his requisition being disregarded, he ordered the Resident to 
reorganize the force. At the same time, March 1830, districts of 
the annual value of about ten lakhs^ were sequestrated for their 
payment, a measure which was disapproved of by the Government 
of India and the Court of Directors, and subsequently annulled. 
By Sir John Malcolm’s measure the Maharaja was deprived of 
all authority over a portion of his army, and his influence over a 
portion of the high military class was curtailed. This naturally 
irritated him to a very high degree, and he not only at the time 
attempted to prevent his servants from obeying the orders of the 
British Government, but subsequently visited with his vengeance all 
those who sided with the foreigner. It must, however, in justice 
to Sir John Malcolm be stated that he attempted to restrain his 
action to the narrowest limits which the necessity of efficiency 
appeared to him to prescribe. Existing arrangements regarding the 
pdgds, bdrgira and sileddrs were to be interfered with as little as 
possible, reasonable leave of absence was to be granted to the 
great pdgedd.rs, the work of the political officers in charge of each 
of the three quotas was to be confined to the payment of the troops, 
the acceptance of receipts for the same from the commander of the 
quota, and the inspection of the actual number of men and horses 
at muster. Though each quota was placed under its own Sardd,r, a 
sort of pre-eminence was given to the one at Sadra whose pay of 
Es. 25,000 exceeded that of the other two, and by the end of the year 
1830 the post was confided to Amin-ud-din Husain Khd,n, the person 
who was in command of the Malwa Contingent after the death of 
Kamal-ud-din. Steps were also taken to have the soldiers paid 
regularly and to reduce the number of deductions from their pay. 

His Highness Sayajirav now began to show what he could do 
to obstruct the measures of the British Government. Already 
when the first sequestration took place, he had refused to give any 
regular pay to such of his sihandi troops as were stationed in 
these districts, though they had bound themselves to serve under the 
manager appointed by the British authorities, and the pay which 
ought to have been given them amounted to Rs. 82,363. How 
he issued peremptory orders to the troops of the Contingent neither 
to obey the commands of Mir Amin-ud-din, nor to receive their 
cMttis of pay from him. By many, such as the Pdndhre Rajas and 
the Bakshi, these orders were implicitly obeyed and the Resident 
had to allow these men to return to Baroda.^ As every effort 


* See p. 24S. 

Resident’s terms had to save their reputation 
11 to ae KAj4 8 orders for some time. The retention at Baroda 
w fanunyi, son of B^ha^amdrfar, by Sayijiriv in January 1831, after he had 
expressed his desire to jom his paga, was one of the Giikwar’s acts of resistance. 
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was made to retain as many as possible of the old troops, it was not 
till the 12th of May 1831 that the Contingent was reformed, when 
its yearly cost was found to be something under thirteen lakhs. One- 
half of the Contingent had elected to obey their sovereign, and their 
places had to be supplied by new levies, the other half after some, 
and as events proved wise, hesitation trusted their fortunes to the 
British protection. Sayajirdv’s means of retaliation did not end here. 
The sequestrated districts did not suffice for the maintenance of the 
troops, and the Resident was fain to demand of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment fresh sequestrations, 6th August 1831, a demand which was 
not repeated by Lord Clare, who looked on the whole of Sir John 
Malcolm’s scheme as a vexatious and useless measure. Though 
the whole of the cavalry was now kept up, there was no infantry at 
all by whom they might be supported, for Saydjirdv now contended 
that he was not bound to hand over even the muluhgin force 
entrusted to the British, as the lattfer, in 1820, had undertaken to 
collect the revenues of Kathidwar and the Mahi Kantha. In fact 
he refused to support the taindti force, or force detached on sj)ecial 
duty, which had hitherto done the police work of the sequestrated 
districts, a force of 1117 horse and 709 foot of which the annual 
charge amounted to Rs. 4,29,248. The British had consequently to 
entertain a body of 280 horse and 600 infantry, and to pay them 
from the mulukgiri collections in Kdthiawdr and the Mahi Kantha. 
But the maintenance of the taindti force was a much greater 
difficulty, for if the pay of the troops, had to be defrayed out of the 
revenues of the district, the net proceeds would be so small that the 
sequestration would last an indefinite time. 

Finally His Highness determined to wreak his vengeance on the 
men who had preferred to trust themselves to British rather than to 
his own protection. One-half of the Contingent had received and 
accepted what were at first ample assurances of British protection. 
But on the 26th of October 1830 the Resident was informed 
by the Bombay Government: ' You were authorised to let these 
persons, who served with the Contingent, know that they should bo 
protected personally.’ And on the 7th of September 1831 this limited 
guarantee was further restricted : ‘Whenever these persona pass into 
any of His Highness’ territories, unless they are with a body of the 
Contingent ordered there on duty, even the (above) security ceases 
and they are situated exactly like any other subjects of the Gdikwar:’ 
and in October 1831 the Government intimated that its guarantee 
was only designed ‘ to protect these persons from molestation and 
grant them reasonable pay as long as they shall remain in our service.’ 
'Against the future wrath of Sayiijirav they had no safeguard; and 
in 1832 Lieutenant Long was reprimanded for going beyond these 
instructions. Besides Lord Clare, in his too great anxiety to put 
an end to this cause of quarrel with Sayajirav, not only refused to 
see whether the arrears of the old men of the Contingent wero 
paid to them, arrears amounting to four Mkhs, but rejected any 
consideration of extra emoluments not strictly comprised within 
the money salary of the troops.^ 
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An end was brought to the sequestration on the 6th of April 1832,- 
when His Highness agreed ‘ to place in continual deposit with the 
Company’s sarkdr ten litkhs of rupees in cash, bearing no interest 
from the present, and he will pay to the 3000 horse their monthly pay, 
according to ti’eaty. If he should fail in so doing the Company’s 
sarkdr shall out of the said ten Mkhs of rupees give to the Sarddr, who 
will on the part of the Gdikwd,r be over the horse, the pay of the 
3000 horse for that month ; and the money shall be replaced by the 
Gaikwdr to complete the annual regular deposit of ten lakhs always.* 
The plan answered and the Contingent was duly paid. The Court 
of Directors suggested a year later that the sum in deposit should 
be restored, but other complaints were then cropping up against 
Saydjirdv and the money was not handed back till after Sir James 
Carnac’s visit to Baroda in 1841.^ 

Lord Clare had not thought of shielding from their wrathful 
sovereign’s vengeance those troops in the Contingent who had 
disobeyed his orders by serving under the British. In 1832 the 
Nawttb Amin-ud-din was superseded by Ganpatrav Dhamdhere as 
commander at Sadra, for the Mahdraja determined to get rid of the 
post of commander-in-chief, and then he schemed to dismiss the 
other two Sardars in command of quotas, Mir Sarfaraz Ali and 
Hamid Jamddar. In spite of the express desire of the Bombay 
Government both were deprived of their posts, and the former 
of the two retired to Ometa, a ruined man. Ganpatrdv Bapu, who, 
with his father, had served for forty years in command of the 
third huzurdt pdga, was turned away in spite of an offer of nazardna, 
and in the same way Bhdskarr^v Vithal, though enjoying the 
Company’s guarantee, was deprived of his papa of 100 horse. But 
why linger over the names of the leaders ? Every man of the 
Contingent, great or small, who had seceded from His Highness 
was, when the latter got back the force, obliged to return to 
Baroda, and there was either dismissed or re-admitted only after the 
payment of a large nazardna or fine for having listened to the 
promptings of the British Government. It is of comparatively 
little importance that the newly levied half of the Contingent raised 
by Sir John Malcolm’s orders was immediately turned away, though 
naturally the men were ruined. But the older portion of the 
Contingent which had accepted British protection had to experience 
the vengeance of Sayijirav. It was well that, after the matter 
had been ventilated in 1836, some relief was granted to the more 
prominent of the sufferers between that time and 1841.^ 

A brief summary of the voluminous correspondence regarding the 
Contingent will suffice to show what became of it, when Lord Clare 
abandoned its direct supervision and His Highness ruled it as he 
pleased. Again the numbers fell far below the requisite strength. 


' See p. 243. 

* In Ins official letter dated the 8th Febraary 1841 Sir James Camao expressly 
reminds His Highness : ‘ In the number of the Contingent your Highness must 
retain ^ose persons, as Mir Sarfaraz Ali and others, whose restoration to your 
serriTO has ^eady been needed to by your Highness, as one of the demands which 
the iintish Government made agamst you.’ 
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general musters wei’e held which were a farce, and separate 
inspections were dropped. Subordination and discipline vanished, for 
the men obeyed their special leader, or pdgeddr, and set at nought the 
requests or entreaties of the Sardar Ganpatrav Dhamdhere, though 
this officer was both willing and active. The pdgeddrs looked on 
their pdgds 'as part of the owner’s maintenance to be made as 
profitable as possible, no matter how inefficient,’ and for the most 
part absented themselves, leaving the men in the charge of some 
under-paid and hungry kdrhun who had no power to enforce activity, 
but only opportunities to conceal all kinds of laches. Indeed not 
a few of the pdgeddrs for whom the kdrhuns acted were children or 
women, who were provided for by the Gmkwfir with a military 
command.^ In short the Contingent became a sham, on which no 
reliance could be placed even to subdue a riot among the Ehos^, 
or to aid in taking a village. On the other hand, it came to be used by 
the political officers as a force with which thdnds might be filled in 
the safer portions of their district, police and revenue work might 
be done, messages and letters conveyed, and such trifling business 
carried out. In one way there was a change. Not a whisper was 
uttered about irregularity of pay, perhaps because no man dared 
to draw on himself the reproof of the master who had triumphed over 
the protdges of the British Government. 

In spite of all that has been written of Say^jirdv’s bias with 
regard to the Contingent, there is no reason to believe that when he 
obtained the direction of this force, it became more inefficient than 
the rest of the army, For purposes of war the State army was 
equally valueless all through, for this one good reason if for no 
other. Its raison d’etre had disappeared with the mulukgiri system, 
predatory warfare, and loose discipline where irregular pay was 
eked out by occasional plunder. 

This undesirable state of the Contingent continuing to exist, the 
Government of India issued orders on the 9th of March 1839 for 
the raising of a regiment of irregular cavalry to bo designated the 
Gujardt Irregular Horse, and for its maintenance set aside a portion 
of the revenues of the PetMd district which had been formally annexed 
in the previous month of February. When Petlad was restored in 
1841, His Highness agreed on the 1st of February 1841, ‘to pay the 
new risdla, the Irregular Horse, from the day on which it was raised 
up to January 1841, and from that date to allow the expense of the 
risdla at an annual charge not exceeding three lakhs of rupees.’^ 

The additional burden thus thrown upon the State continued to be 
borne till the year 1858, when in consideration of ‘ the unswerving 
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* For this reason perhaps the ill-paid sihandi troops, principally Sindhis and 
Belachis, formed a more efficient part of the force than the itileddr pdyda and tho 
hdrgirs of the khds pdga itself, the crime de la crime of the military class. 

* The Irregular Horse which was placed under the exclusive control of the 
■Resident, with its head-quarters at Ahmedabad, was to consist of I European 
^mmandant, 1 European Second in Command, 1 European Adjutant, 1 European 
Surgeon, 8 native risdlddrs, 8 native jamdddrs, 96 native dafeddrs and ndih- 
da/eddrs, 8 native trumpeters, 8 native ttiahdn-/auzdcirs, 680 native savdra; total 812 
men. See p. 249. 
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attachmentj and active assistance of His Highness the Maharaja 
Khanderdv, during the mutiny, without which ‘ our hold on the whole 
of Western India would have been most seriously compromised,' 
the exaction of this fine which had always been considered as a 
public disgrace was remitted, with retrospective effect from the date 
of His Highness’ accession.^ 

To return to the Contingent: in 1840 the Government modified its 
demands regarding the Contingent to a requisition for 1500 instead . 
of 3000 horse, but an important departure was made from the 
terms of Article VIII. of the treaty of 1817. It had then been agreed 
that the Contingent was to be maintained and held ‘ at the disposal 
of the Honorable Company to act with the subsidiary force wherever 
it may be employed.’ As we have pointed out, however, the 
Contingent had gone through a complete change; it had been 
stationed in three quotas in the tributary mahdls of Kathiawar, the 
Rewa Kantha and the Mahi Kdntha, where it had shown itself 
worthless as a military army but useful enough for police and other 
similar duties, and so it had come about that it had been put to uses 
not contemplated by the treaty, the omission of which would have 
seriously hampered the political officers. Accordingly, Sir James 
Camac expresslystipnlated that the Contingent which was to consist 
of a body of not less than 1500 horse should be kept up by His 
Highness ‘ for service in the tributary mahdls* under European 
officers. Now Saydjirdv abhorred the existence of- the Irregular 
Horse, and it was a matter of comparatively little importance to him 
whether 1500 or 3000 of his own cavalry served in the mahdls. At 
his request, therefore. Sir James Carnac in 1841 stated ‘that ho 
might be permitted to maintain likewise, i.e. in addition to the 
Gujarat Horse, the whole Contingent of 3000 horse.’ Hoping 
thereby that the annual fine of three lakhs would be remitted, the 
Gaikwdrs continued to keep up the whole Contingent till shortly 
before the mutiny Khanderdv Maharaja, to the dismay of the British 
officials, began to consider whether it might not be cut down by 
one-half. When the time of trouble came, however, he ceased to 
press the point, and when as a recompense for his loyalty he was 
relieved of the cost of the Gujarat Horse, he willingly consented that 
the whole Contingent should be retained ‘for service in the tributary 
mahdls.* 

The duties imposed on the Contingent force were sometimes 
vexatiously trifling. In 1847, Colonel Outram reported that 
cases had occurred in which .savurs had been ordered to carry 
boots, others in which they had had to carry medicines. Sometimes 
they were employed as beaters by the English gentlemen bent on 


* See Government Bine Book, Betum of Kewardato Native Princes of India 1860 
IW-170. To anticipate the account of the Contingent: In 1857, the British i!esnlar 
^pe being withdrawn from Gnjarilt, the turbulent classes in the Mahi and Rewa 
Ktothis bought that this was an opportunity for them to create disturbances. Sir 
Richmond Shakes^are wrote : ‘ The Contingent was kept up in a state of thorongh 
e&ciency; they have had an extraordmary amount of work attended with m^h 
fe^e,^I)oiiu^ and e^nse to themselves; aU of which they have cheerfnUy 
KKnnee Tney did very fair service m fact/ ^ 
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shikar. In the reign of Ganpatrav Maharaja the condition of the 
Contingent force gradually improved, and in 1856 met with 
unqualified approval. The men were still chiefly employed on police 
duties, but the principle that His Highness might, if he chose, 
employ the troops outside the districts in which they were stationed 
was established. The services of the Contingent during the mutiny 
in 1857 have already been alluded to. In 1858 a body of 250 horse 
belonging to the Contingent assisted in the pursuit of Tatia Topi. 
But though the men endured many hardships, they were of very 
little use in actual warfare, being but ill-paid bdrgirs. In 1861 
Khanderdv Mahdraja put 100 men of each of the three quotas into 
an efficient condition, choosing such as belonged to the khds pdgds, 
on the condition that they should not be employed on the non-military 
duties exacted from the ordinary Contingent force. From about 
the year 1864 the condition of the Contingent force again fell off, 
and the serious disturbances in Kathidwar and Okhfimandal during 
the ycjars 1863 and 1864 induced the Political Agent, Colonel 
Keating', to call for a reform of the Contingent which was efficient 
neither as a police force nor as a military corps. It was thought 
injudicious to attempt a reform of the Contingent, but a local corps 
of sibandi under British officers was I'aised and paid by the chiefs, 
and a British officer was appointed to superintend the regiment of 
the Gdibwar’s infantry at Dhari. In 1867 the Government of India 
endeavoured to persuade His Highness that the Contingent should, 
in part or as a whole, be rendered efficient as a military body, 
while their employment in civil duties should not be discontinued, 
and ‘ it is obvious that in order to be efficient to render service in 
time of war, the Horse must, while performing civil duties, be kept 
up to the standard which their probable employment on military 
duties would demand.’ A suggestion was also thrown out that the 
Contingent might be reduced by 500 men, but this proposal, for 
reasons repeatedly given above, was not acceptable, and His Highness 
argued that as long as the Contingent was employed in miscellaneous 
work in the tributary mahdls, no real efficiency could be obtained. 
If, he said, a military force was to be organised, let the troops return 
to Baroda and be regularly disciplined. A new set of rules was, 
however, issued by Khanderdv which naturally did very little good. 
The censures and proposals of reform emanating from the Bombay 
Government kept increasing, as did the counter claims of Khanderdv, 
till this Prince died in November 1870. Meanwhile the Contingent 
force deteriorated, and from bad became worse, when MalhdnAv 
ascended the gddi. In 1873, a Commission was issued to examine 
the state of the Contingent, and its labours were assisted by the 
personal inspections of Colonel Meade. . When its results were 
placed before MalhArrdv, he, like his predecessors, threw all the 
blame on the kind of work the Contingent was called upon to 
perform, and consented, if- it was thought necessary, to convert 
the 3000 nondescript men into 1500 efficient cavalry. He also 
quoted with appro'val Lord Clare’s hesitation to ad opt any 
measure which would seriously curtail the authority, patronage and 
power of the Prince, as well as greatly diminish the means of support 
for the Sardars. Shortly after this, MaMrrav fell from power and 
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the reform of the Contingent or rather an entire change in its 
condition, has become the task of Sir T. Mddharrdv’s administration, 
a task lately elaborated though not yet carried into execution. The 
Contingent is at present thus stationed: In the service of the 
Baroda Eesidency 100, in the Rewa Kantha 314, in the Mahi 
Kantha 1000, in Kathiawdr 900, at Disa 686, total 3000. 

Mr. Ogilvie’s description of the Contingent force shows that nO 
attempt was really made to render it a serviceable body for military 
purposes.^ The command of a pdga was still looked on as a lucrative 
appointment. ‘ Out of the sum allowed for 100 horses the Sard^r 
is supposed to gain Rs. 5000.’ With regard to the pdgds in the 
immediate service of His Highness false musters enabled the SarddrS 
to acquire exorbitant gains out of their horse allowances. The 
regular infantry and some 3000 of the others were under the orders 
of the hahshi, the first mentioned body being under the direct 
command of an Indo-Briton, Mr. Dunbar. The hilleddr of Baroda 
held the command of about 1000 irregulars. 

Neither Sayajirdv nor his eldest son Ganpatrav Maharaja cared 
much for military matters, but His late Highness Khanderav was a 
soldier at heart, and after the stirring times in the mutiny it was 
his intention to create a disciplined force of infantry, which might, 
on some occasion, fight side by side with his British allies. 

The origin of the infantry regiments in the service of the Gdikw^r 
cannot be given here, but of two regiments mention may be made. 
In imitation of Colonel Outram’s successful attempt to raise a local 
corps of Kolis in the Mahi Kantha, the Vdghers of Okhdmandal 
were enrolled in a regiment that they might be weaned from their 
predatory and lawless habits by adopting an honorable and 
legitimate profession,^ But the experiment failed, and the Vtlghers 
after a few months’ service gave up their arms and returned to their 
homes. The Vdgher Corps had been under a British officer since 
1861; but in 1865, after it had been thrown open to Beluchis, Sindhis, 
Rajput and Mardtha settlers, it became known as the Okhamandal 


* In 1845 tie total military establisbment of the Gftikwilr consisted of Home 
Artillery 25, cavalry (with Contingent) 5760, infantry (regularly armed and dressed) 
576, irregular infantry (Sindhis, Arabs, Sc.) 3425, sibandi (who collected revenue and 
did police duties) 3000, total 12,775. (Mr. Ogilvie’s Precis). The City of Baroda 
was supposed to be defended by some 600 cannon, of which 4D0 were unserviceable. 
Under orders of the present minister Kdja Sir T. Madhavrav, these old guns have been 
broken up and sold as old iron or reWated to some safe spot. 

* After the rising in Okhamandal, His Highness in eonjunction with the Eesident 
devised a plan to ‘ equip and maintain a body of about 300 men under the command 
of two European officers for service in his K4tbi mahdla; one of the officers to be 
etationed in Okh&mandal, the other in some part of the Amreli districts, both to be 
nominated by the Governor General and to be placed under the orders of the 
Resident’ (Resident’s letter to Secretaiy to Government of India, 19th October 
1860). Major Johnstone, Assistant Resident in Okhamandal, was instructed to ra^ 
a Vigher corps rf about 300 men as police to take the place of the sibandi on the 2lBt 
February 1861. In January 1862, Major Johnstone was actively forming the Vdgher 
Battalion, but suggesting an infusion of Beluchis, who were, however, not then em- 
rtoyed. In Mardt 1862, the VJgher Battalion had dwindled to 256 men, md some were 
beginning to demand their discharge, so that it was found necessary to introduce 
|into and Muchi men into the corps. Two months later, the Vighers began to 

tfaemselves, and by J^OTniber 1862, very few lezocdiie^ in Idle battelioBa 
while Bstaqhis wwe introdao^ in their stead,' 
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in Amreli in Kathiawar, which was designed to be a counterpart of History. 

the Okhamandal Corps, and which was placed under the exclusive Gaikwae’s 

authority of the Assistant Resident, Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson Army, 

(1865), This regiment called the DhAri Regiment, or that in the 

Amreli mahdls, was and is the 5th of the Gaikwdr^s Regular Baroda 

Army. It was sent up to Amreli after the rising of the VAghers 

in 1864 (an affair which cost the British Government a great deal 

of trouble), and there it has been permanently stationed. A British 

officer paid by the Gdikwar still superintends this regiment, while 

the Assistant Resident is ex-officio Commandant of the Okhdmandal 

Corps. 

It is, however, from the year 1858 that we may date the existence 
of a considerable disciplined force, and about twelve years later the 
Resident gives the following list of them. The 5th Regiment, or 
Dhari Battalion, is apparently omitted as is the 4th Skeleton 
Regiment, Silver Gun Battery 166, Horse Artillery 212, risdla 196, 

2nd Battery Foot Artillery 172, 3rd Battery Foot Artillery 173, 

1st Regiment Highlanders 594, 2nd Regiment Highlanders 594, 

3rd Regiment Highlanders 594, total 2701 men j and 1 General, 

2 Colonels, 1 Brigade-Major, &c. 

The guns, cannon and small arms were manufactured at Baroda; 

KhanderAv, indeed, once ordered out some Armstrong guns from 
England, but they were purchased from him by the British 
Government, Khanderav MahArAja, it has been said, gave much of 
his attention to the disciplining of his troops, and under his fostering 
care they reached a respectable point of efficiency. In the matter 
of dress, however, KhanderAv erred in too faithfully imitating his # 
copy. During his visit to Bombay he saw some Highland 
regiment, and he thereupon inducted his own troops into kilt and 
plaid and shako complete, and, alas! into flesh-coloured tights. 

The present administration has discarded the costume (1876-77). 

KhanderAv’s army was largely officered by Englishmen and Indo- 
Europeans to whom a considerable amount of authority was given, 
and consequently discipline was maintained. But during the reign 
of his successor their power was taken from them, that it might be 
entrusted to Icdrkuns or clerks and other under-strappers of the 
sibandi halcshi’s department. 

In 1875 the regular forces were remodelled by Sir Richard 
Meade, with the approval of the Government of India. The Anglo- 
Indian officers were entrusted with some power over their men, the 
kdrJeuns were set aside, and subsequently the pay of the Anglo-Indian 
officers was raised to a fair scale. The regular forces are, for the 
present, under the control of the Agent to the Governor General 
and consist of: ^ Abtillebt, —One battery of gold and silver guns with 
65 officers and men, 70 horses and 12 bullous, 1 light field-battery 
of six guns with a complement of 69 officers and men, and 52 bullocks. 

In addition to the above-mentioned artilleiy, there were, and still are, 

^ Information kindly supplied by Rbdn BaMdnr Pestanji Jahingir, Head of the 
Military Department, December 1831, te, during tbe minnrity of the inosent Rija. 
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32 guns, most of wMch are kept in. the British Cantonment. They are 
used for firing salutes, &c. Of Kumi gunners there are one officer 
and twenty men, with eight bullocks. Cavalry. —The Maharajd’s 
Bodyguard of 55 officers and men and 5 bullocks; 2 risdlds on the 
sileddri system, each of 96 oflicers and men, since merged into one 
rimla of 192 officers and men. Infantry. —Four regiments at Baroda, 
of which one is incomplete, one regiment at Dh^ri, and one regiment 
at Dwdrka; the whole aggregating 3130 officers and men. Bands.— 
The Mahard,i^^s Band of 36 men, the regimental band of 35 men, and 
the risdla mounted band of 22 men. 

The Infantry is thus divided: 


OASiuaoH. 

Riant BNT. 

OVFl- 

CBR8. 

Mkn, 

Non- 

EFPBC' 

TIVSS. 

Total. 

Baroda*^ ... 

1st Regiment ... 

66 

500 

56 

622 

Do. 

2nd do. ... 

66 

500 

45 

611 

Do. 

drd do. 

66 

600 

75 

641 

Do. 

6th do. 

43 

205 

35 

373 

Dhirl 

4th do. 

64 

460 

24 

538 

OkhA 

Battalion 

111 

S60 

22 

483 



416 

2505 

267 

3368 


The whole force is under a General (pay Rs. 750 per mensem), 
2 Colonels (Rs. 500 each), 1 Brigade Major (Rs. 250), and a Military 
Secretary (Rs. 230 with horse allowance Rs. 30). 

The Artillery and Cavalry corps are each commanded by a 
European or Eurasian oflBcer with a Lieutenant of the same race. 
There are a European or Eurasian Captain (Rs. 300), and Lieutenant 
(Rs. 225), and a native Lieutenant (Rs. 80) to each of the full 
regiments, and a European or Eurasian Captain for the 5th Regiment. 

The Dhdri and Okha Battalions have each a European commanding 
oflScer (Rs. 350 and Rs. 300), who is under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of the Dhdri Battalion (Rs. 525) and the Assistant 
to the Agent of the Governor General at Dwdrka, who are appointed 
by the Government of India. 

The pay of the native officers varies from Rs. 11 to Rs. 100 per 
mensem, and that of the privates from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per mensem.. 
Full dress uniforms are supplied to the men by the State, and undress 
uniform as well to the 5th Regiment and the Dhfiri Battalion. 

The cavalry is armed with swords and carbines, the infantry with 
smoothbores. The artillery carry swords and muskets. Ball 
practice has been lately introduced at the Vardsha parade ground 
for the first time since the mutiny year. Powder and fire-arms must, 
by a recent arrangement, be purchased from the British Government. 

There are 17 Europeans or Eurasians, 773 Musalmdns, 925 
Mardthds, 1589 Pardeshis, 97 Rajputs, and for the bands 76 Goa 
Portuguese. Eeich regiment is composed of men drawn in certain 
prOTortions from these several nationalities. 

Till lately each corps or regiment had its native vaidya, or 
indifferent hospital assistant, but now there is an excellent 


* A detiuAaiait from on« of the first three regiments is stathmed at Kadi. 
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military hospital called the Saydjirav Hospital, close to the great Chapter VIL 
parade ground, and the wants of the men are well supplied. History, 

The salary cost of the regular forces amounts to Es. 6,44,000 per OIikwar’s * 
annum, the total cost, inclusive of the keep of horses and purchase Abmy, «« 

of horses, arms and ammunition, to something under Es. 7,80,000. 

At this day the irregular troops composed of foot and horse are Irregular force, 
managed according to either the sileddri system or that termed Tcacha. 

Under the former system the sileddr maintains his own horse out of 

the funds accorded him, under the latter or departmental system all ' 

expenses are borne by the State. 

The foot is composed of behedds, companies now composed of men i' 

of all nationalities, but once of bodies of men of one race or 
class. Hence they are still known as the Konkani beheda, Gosai ' 

beheda, Sindhi, Pardeshi, or Arab beheda. Of old the behedds were 
under jamdddrs, now many of them are departmentaUy managed. 

The jamdddr is allowed a certain sum for his own remuneration 
and for the pay of the men whom he is supposed to entertain. 

The immediate head of the sileddn department is the sileddr 
bakshi, that of the sihandi the sibandi bakshi, and that of the huzurdt 
pdgds, the huzurdt pdga hdmddr. The hhdlsa horse and foot are > 

under two or three kdmddrs. The bakshis are paymasters, and are "" 

responsible for proper musters and the due discharge of all salaries. 

To them mansubdars and jdghirddrs, render their accounts. Most . 

of the Mardtha and Hindu Sard^rs and sileddrs deal with the 
sileddr bakshi; moat of the foreigners, the Sindhis, Arabs, MakrSnis, 

Pardeshis, with the sibandi bakshi. Under the huzurdt pdga ' 

department are Marathas and some Brahmans, under the khdlsa ' 

department only savdrs and footmen of different nationaUties. The . ”1: 

bakshis are remunerated partly in lands or villages and partly by V 

money allowances; they also were entitled to darakhs or certain 
fluctuating cuttings from the pay of the men. All the darakhs of 
tAiodarakhddrs^ the fadnis, the godgaste, the jdsuds, and others, 


^ The darakhdAra and Sarddrs ; The most ancient darakhddrs are the jdsuda who 
entered Gnjar^t with Piliji. The godgaste, or the master of the ceremonies, and the 
munehi, or the writer of the aanada, come next as the oldest holders of hereditary 
offices, The fadnis, or the record-keeper, is as old as the reign of Damdji; the maanuddr, 
or the kee^r of the seal, came with Govindriv. The families of the sileddr bakshi and 
the Rdnade bakshi, the latter of whom is only an honorary darakhddr, date from the 
reign of Anandrdv ; the sibandi bakshi is of older date. Besides the above, there are the 
Sh^ri family, Bhiskaniv Vithal son of Vithalriv Bh&n, and Erishnardv Vithal son of 
VithtilrAv Diwdnji. 

The Sard4rs include the sileddrs : Mir Kam41-ud-dm, NawHb Shheb; the six members 
of the R4ja Pandhare family ; RdmchandrarAv and Ndriyanriv H4ja Ghorpade, the 
former of whom, though he had been Amir-nl-Umr4v in the Deccan, entered the State 
long after the other Ghorpades, as the son-in-law of SayijWvH.; Mir Ibr4him Ali, 
grandson of Mir 8arfar4z Ali, commander in the M4lwa cammign ; and 6anpatr4v 
Dhamdhere, into whose family the Regent Fatesing married; the four pdgedars, 
Shripatrav N4r4yan, of real military descent; Anandriv N4r4yan Dhaibar, hrother- 
in-law to Say4jir4v II. ; Kavarji R4ja Shirke, allied to KhaQder4v; and M4dhavr4v 
Dalpatr4v G4lkw4r ; the leaders of the sibandi. Dost Mohammad j4min Mia, Sh4h 
Hnhammad R4dhan Jam4d4r, Mnhamnmd Ali Mar4d Ali descended from Amin S4heb, 
the last of the three by an illegitimate son, the first of the three ranking next, 
to the Naw4b S4heb; J4n Mohammad IhiAhim and Pir Mnhammad vallad J4n 
Muhammad; 8ulim4n Gul4m Hussain, descendant of Bacha Jmn4d4r; Nimb4jir4v 
Dhavale, mi old Diw4n to KhanderAv; Hasan K4la Gul4m ; Usm4n Mia Guldm; 
Salim vallad Muhammad Bilamora Sbindi; Farid vallad Ali Bali4dur; and others. 
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have now been converted into fixed' salaries from the State, a reform 
which has put an end to much uncertainty and confusion. 

In the sileddri department are about 1661 horse, in the sihandi 
about 1824 horse and foot, 400 horse in the huzurdt fdga, and 
2350 savdrs and footmen in the hhdlsa department; total 4412 horse 
and 1824 foot. The horse includes the Contingent. 

The Contingent Horse is no longer divided into three equal bodies.' 
Of the 3000 Horse, 1963 are maintained on the sileddri system and 
1037are khdlsa savdrs. The latter include the so-called 'Reformed 
Horse’ 400 strong divided into four corps, two at Sadra and one at 
Disa and Manekvdda, respectively. 

There is a subha at Manekvada and S4dra, a subha hdmddr at 
Disa and Eewa K^ntha, and the bahshi and godgaste have 
kdrkuns at the three principal stations of the Contingent. The 
immediate head of the Contingent is the sarsubha, the Nawdb 
of Baroda, who is nnder the orders of the Military Department at 
the huzur. The subhds look after the condition of the troops and 
correspond with the huzur through the sarsubha. 

The pay of the sileddri aavdr is fixed at Rs. 29 in K^thidwdr and 
Rs. 21 elsewhere. A bdrgir of the Reformed Horse gets Es, 10, 
other bdrgirs Rs. 10 or from Es, 8 to Rs. 7. The total cost' of the 
Contingent is about ten lakhs per annum. 

The total allowances in the sileddri department amount to 
Rs. 9,02,561, fodder and contingencies not included; in the sihandi 
department they amount to Es. 4,21,537; in tho huzurdt pdga 
department to Rs. 1,68,115; and in the khdlsa department amount to 
Es. 5,89,200. 

The total expenditure on the irregular troops may be set down at 
about Rs. 23,56,000 per annum. The total expenditure on His 
Highness the Gaikwar's army may be placed at thirty-one lakhs or 
£271,500. The Baroda state, it should be remembered at the same 
time, has made large cessions of territory for the maintenance of a 
British subsidiary force. 

To sum up in a few words a portion of this chapter: The 
Mar^th&s conquered Gujarat by repeated invasions of large cavalry 
bodies. As soon as it became necessary to garrison forts and 
thdnds, foreign foot soldiers were employed. Till the middle of tho 
last century, Dam4.ji prospered in the true Mar^tha way, but soon 
after that his power was broken by tho Peshwa. The latter half of 
the century was marked by the decadence of the Maratha troops and 
the introduction of Arab mercenaries. At the commencement of the 
present century the State was disorganized, and the mercenaries 
acquired a dangerous ascendancy. The British then intervened, and 
the Gaikwar parted with a large portion of his temtories to subsidize 
a British force. The tiipes were troublous for twenty years, and 
though the Arabs were quickly dispersed, the State army was very 
slowly reduced in numbers. The British Government had mean- 


* See pp. 307 and 308. 
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while called on the Gaikwar to set aside a portion of his cavalry to 
serve as a Contingent force, and this cavalry was employed to do 
service in turbulent countries outside of the State itself. The 
Sarddrs no longer looked after their pdgds and lost all consideration, 
except in so far as they became a bone of contention between the 
GdikwAr and the British authorities. The dispute about the disposal 
of the Contingent led to the establishment of a small organised 
body of cavalry, called the Gujarat Irregular Horse, which was kept 
up till nearly a quarter of a century ago. Within that time the 
Gdikwdra have organised and maintained a small army composed of 
regulars and comprising artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

All this forms a sad history of misapplied energies, especially as 
it cannot be read without a consideration of the financial condition 
of the State, which was prevented from assuming even an appearance 
of health owing to a large, often a ruinous, military expenditure. 
Rapid as the changes have been from Mardthas to Arabs, from 
Arabs to a British subsidiary force, from an unfettered alliance to the 
compulsory maintenance of a Contingent, from a purely irregular to a 
partly regular system, they have not been so rapid as the changes that 
have taken place in the balance ef power. Nor have the military 
changes been in accordance with the needs of the time which should 
have directed their tendency. The most carefully considered treaties, 
even, have proved a hindrance to true reform, because they failed 
within a few years to meet the exigencies of the times. Neither the 
irregular nOr the regular State army is of any use, except as a strong 
police force, all wars being impossible. The subsidiary force is not 
required for any purpose contemplated in the engagements made 
during the early part of the century. The Contingent simply cannot 
co-operate with the subsidiary force. 
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III.-TRIBTJTES. 

It has been pointed out in the political history of the Baroda 
state^ that the early efforts of the Maratha invaders were directed 
not towards the acquisition of territory, but of the right to levy 
tribute in Moghal territory. When, however, the rule of the 
Ahmedabad viceroy broke down, they were left masters of almost 
the whole of Gujarat; but in certain directions they contented 
themselves with following the predatory system which best suited 
their ways and the wants of the army which alone were felt to be of 
any consequence. This was the case in the K4thiawdr peninsula 
which adjoins Gujarat, though by a sort of chance, and later in the 
day, they here too acquired the districts of Amreli and Okhamandal, 
of which no mention need be made in a chapter devoted exclusively 
to the tributary States of Baroda. 

Although it is only the history of the tribute of Kathiawar which 
need be given here, a few prefatory remarks must be made. The 
peninsula of Surashtra, or good country, was named KathidwAr by 
the Mardthits who started on their ever-increasing circle of con¬ 
quests from the land of the Kdthis. It has been divided into ten 
unequal prdnts, or districts, viz.: 1, Okhdmandal, the country of 
certain piratical tribes; 2, Hdldr, which comprises Navdnagar, 
Gondal, Rdjkot, and Dhrol of the Jhddeja tribe; 3, Machhu Kantha, 
whose inhabitants came over more recently from Cutch and which 
includes Morvi and Malia; 4, Jhaldvad, in which are the states of 
Dhrdngadra, Limdi, Wadhwdn, Vankaner, and Than ; 5, Gohelvdd, 
comprising Bhdvnagar, Pdlitdna, Vala, and Lathi; 6, IJndsarvaiya, 
the seat of the original Bajput holders of the country; 7, Babridvdd, 
the country of the Bdbrias and Ahirs; 8, Sorath of which the Musal- 
man Nawab of Junagad held the largest portion; 9, Barda of the Jetva 
Rajputs; and, 10, Kdthiawar proper. These, however, were arbitrary 
divisions, for, in reality, there were at one time in Surashtra 
at least 292 separate jurisdictions, often themselves minutely 
subdivided; and the idea of union among the chieftains of the 
peninsula seems never to have been deemed practicable. Subse¬ 
quently eighty of these jurisdictions were absorbed by the Baroda 
state, chiefly by gradual encroachment, and the number paying 
tribute either to the British Government, as the successor of the 
Peshwa, or to the Baroda state, is 212, while twelve only are wholly 
independent.® 

For many years previous to the first invasion of the Marath&, the 
Mnsalm^ns unable to bring the K^thiawdr chieftains under complete 


’ As far as possible this chapter has been confined to the doings of the GAikwArs in 
EithiAwAr. No detailed account need be given of the different peoples whom the 
OAikwAr rendered tributary, or of the action taken by the British after their first 
utterfeiunce. All allusion to Amreli and OkhAmandal which form integral porthms 
Rie State has been omitted. 

* Bom. Got. Sel, XXXIX. part L 285. 
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subjection, owing as much to the physical configuration of the 
peninsula as to the warlike character of its inhabitants, were in 
the habit of extracting tribute from them by constantly recurring 
military demonstrations which came to be known by the name of 
mululcgiri. The practice was also pursued by the Musalman 
ruler of Junagad and by other petty chiefs and was finally 
adopted and developed by the Mardthas, till it came to an end 
when a settlement was effected by Major Walker in the early part 
of this century. This term mulukgiri signified, according to Major 
Walker, a seizure of the country or more probably a circuit of 
the country, and was applied by the Musalmans to the systematised 
raids in search of tribute made by them on the Rajput chieftains 
occupying all the tract between the Indus and Jodhpur. Perhaps 
the word may be a rendering of the Vijay-Jdtra, or victory pilgrimage, 
practised by the old kings of Anhilvada who sought to make all 
neighbouring kingdoms tributary.^ 

How different the mulukgiri was in its nature from territorial 
acquisition may be understood from the following fact. In Major 
Walker’s time (1807) the Mardthas had made only these few settle¬ 
ments in the country : 1, Kathi, a station made by Damaji in 1742-43; 
2, Amreli by Damaji; 3, Shiyanagar, formerly called Marud, by 
Saydjirav Gaikwar in 1765-66; 4, Than and Lakhtar in 1805-6; and, 
6, Bhimkota by Bdbaji a short time before the settlement. Kodinar, 
too, was an early acquisition, though the pargana was not ceded to 
the Gaikwfir till 1813. The port of Salaya was made over by Jam 
Jesai® after 1812 and the Peshwa had no settlements in Kfithifiwar. 

The mulukgiri, then, was this an annual tribute, which was held 
to be as annual arrears whenever reckoned for intervening years, 
was obtained from the petty States by sending out an army which 
made a circuit of the peninsula. The tribute consisted of one or some 
or all of the following: the khandani] the ndlbandi or compensation 
for shoeing horses; the ghdsddna or compensation for hay and 
grain, of which a fuller account is given in the political history; the 
ganim vera, a collection for the plunderers, that is the Marathds; 
the turk vera, a collection for the Musairndn government; the bdbi 
vera, a collection, made by the Nawdb of Junfigad; and a variety 
of trifling impositions classed under the general head of khardjdt 
or kherydt extraordinaries, chiefly due to the invention of Babfiji 
and his lieutenant. 

The Marfitha troops sent to collect the mulukgiri were of the 
most lawless kind, the season chosen for the expedition was that 
when the crops were beginning to ripen and the utmost damage could 
be done in case of resistance or delay on the part of the tributary. 
No limit was placed to the degree of devastation that might be 
effected; for instance, as firewood was scarce in many parts of the 
peninsula, the materials of which the houses of the villagers were 
made would often be devoted to the wants of the soldiery. It was 
as much a point of honor for the collector of the revenue to demand 
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more than his predecessor had been able to extract^ as it was for 
the tributary chief to refuse, if possible, all payment whatever. It 
was indeed a monstrous system, though there were some alleviations 
which made it bearable to these warlike tribes who fancied that by 
constant protest they maintained their liberty, and there were some 
rules fixed which mitigated the horrors of the muluhgiri. The 
invasions were of a transient character: property alone was taken 
and the persons of the villagers escaped cruelty and oppression; the 
invaders were not strong enough to carry walled towns or villages 
and contented themselves with ravaging the open country. While 
the Maratha muluhgiri lasted, it was the custom to suspend all other 
petty wars and internal muluhgiris, and those of the Kathiawar 
chiefs who held that they too had the right of levying tribute, though 
they were on a lesser scale, were quite as ferocious as the foreign 
expedition.^ If a settlement with the Marathas was intended, a 
vakil met the army at the boundary and a hat zalamni bond was 
given when, the terms having once been fixed, the invaders left 
the country, while any depredations on the part of the soldiery were 
sternly repressed, each village being famished with one or more 
hdnddrs, holders of the hand, to act as guardians. Should, however, 
no indication of an early settlement be afforded, the Pendhdris were 
let loose and the march of the army was then marked by every 
species of plunder and devastation. 

The evils of the muluhgiri system were not visited on the inhabi¬ 
tants of the peninsula only, for, especially when the Baroda state 
grew weak through family quarrels, the tributary chiefs resorted to 
a regular course of retributive plunder on the province of Gujardt. 
It was in those days not uncommon for bodies of horse to penetrate 
and commit depredations in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, and 
to advance on some occasions nearly as far south as Baroda. Under 
such circumstances there was no security for the lives or properties 
of the inhabitants, the commerce of the country was suspended and 
the revenue considerably diminished. These reprisals were only 
stopped by the measures adopted by the British. 

There remains to be said one word on the tendency of the 
muluhgiri to increase in severity on the tributary chiefs. The 
principle of the collector was to get as much more than his prede¬ 
cessor as he could, that of the chieftain to pay as little as possible. 
The actual settlement, therefore, was not regulated by any fixed 
standard, but varied according to the power of attack and defence 
in either party. When the tribute of any place had fallen into 
arrears, no revision was thought of, that the whole sum might be 
realised. On the contrary, an endeavour was made to settle for a 
proportion of the tribute due at its full rate, all arrears being 
left for a future opportunity. The demands were constantly 
progressive, but the revenues obtained did not increase except in the 


• instance,^ fined the of Jundgad for allowing hia army to remain 

m tte iwld aitter the O^ikwir troops had entered the country. It was on the strength 
this custiTO that the permanent stay of the British was held to render illegal ail 
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case of States wMcli were unable to resist exaction till, of course, 
they broke down under the pressure. It has been mentioned that 
one of the alleviations to the general oppressiveness of the mulukgiri 
was the weakness of the invading army, which was unable to do 
damage except in the open country. But this remark applies with Increased severiiy 
less and less force as the period of the settlement made by the tiiM^went^f 

British approached, for, as the sums extracted from the peninsula 
increased, the Maratha armies sent in that direction augmented in 
force and number, and it may be said that, when Colonel Walker 
interfered, matters had come to a crisis. 

Under Damdji G^ikwdr the general tenor of the expeditions was 
of this nature. Three or four thousand predatory horse without 
guns or camp equipage pursued their plundering march though the 
country and adjusted the amount of their demands according to the 
ability of the party to resist or their own power to enforce. As the 
government of the country, however, became more settled, some 
little regularity began to be observed, the mulukgiri came to be 
considered as an available and valuable addition to the income of 
the State, and a certain number of sibandi and foot soldiery were 
employed. 

The person, however, who made the most considerable inroads npon 
the ancient practice was Shivram Gardi who commenced his muluh~ 
giris in 1793-94, and after having conducted several bodies of troops 
into K4thi4wfir at different times, gained experience in ascertaining 
with great certainty the ability of the country to bear a greater tribute 
than formerly, which tribute he had also the means to enforcel 
Shivrdm, therefore, raised the standard of the mulukgiri tribute, and 
enforced it with much cruelty and oppression. Before passing on 
to a record of Babhji’s expeditions a few States may be mentioned as 
instances of what has been said :— 

Between the years 1758 and 1803, according to a memorandum Morm. 
of the Gaikwar aud Peshwa's jamas levied from Morvi and sent to • 

Major Walker in 1807, tribute was levied on the little State sixty- 
five times. In 1758 Sayaji Gdikwdr subheddrlevied Rs. 21,500 for 
the Gdikwar; in 1795 Shivrdm obtained four years jamdbandi 
once, that is Rs. 18,000 for the Peshwa and one Idkh for thejG4ikwdr. 

In 1798 the same person collected Rs. 22,500 for the Peshwa and 
Rs. 64,500 for the Gaikwar. Babdji Appdji in 1803 levied tribute 
for three years amounting to five lakhs In all, during the forty- 
five years, nearly 22 ^ lakhs were obtained, of which nearly eight 
Mkhs were collected in the last nine years. 

‘ The mulukgiri revenue of Nav4nagar,’ writes Major Walker, EdUr and 
‘has been as elsewhere progressive.’ In 1784, 1785, and 1786, Koira. 
it amounted to Rs. 70,000. ShivrAm increased it to Rs. 80,000, 
and it was advanced by Babdji to Rs. 98,000. The revenue of Kotra 
was raised by Shivram from a small sum to Rs. 17,000. Bdbaji, 
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cafcnlating at this rate, made his first settlement with Kotra for 
three years at Es. 50,000, for the next three years he was obliged to 
receive only Es. 24,000, and the growing distress forced him to 
accept for the following two years Es. 17,000. Being unable to 
discharge this engagement the chief of Kotra gave his son and five 
Eajputs as hostages. 

The first collections of the Marathas from the Nawab of Junagad 
were but Es. 31,000. The year that the Diwan Umarji was 
assassinated by his master, 1784-85, Es. 50,000 were collected, after 
which the rate again fell but never exceeded Es. 40,000. Bab4ji’s 
settlements with the Nawab of Junagad were, on the average of six 
years, between Es. 75,000 and Es. 76,000; the last year the settle¬ 
ment was made at Es. 80,000, of which nearly Es. 9000 were for 
Tchm-djat. Before Shivram^s time the Bantva jama varied from 
Es. 28,000 to Es. 32,000 according to the power of the collector. 
Shivram raised it to Es. 38,000 and Babaji settled for the first three 
years at Es. 1,05,000, for the next three years at Es. 92,000, and 
for the following, two years at Es. 72,000. The consequence of these 
exactions was, in Major Walker’s words, that ‘ the greatest part of 
Bantva was waste.* The fact was that in early times the Marathas 
did not enter Kathiawar regularly, and no arrears were collected 
till Shivrdm instituted the practice in 1793-94. Those who followed 
him, guiding their exactions as much as possible by the total of the 
sum that Shivram had collected, made it the rule, or nearly so, of 
their exactions for the year of account. 

Before passing on to a record of Babdji’s expeditions which 
immediately preceded the settlement by the British, brief mention 
must be made of the Peshwa’s share in the tributes of the peninsula.^ 

The year after Gujarat had been partitioned between the Peshwa 
and Damaji, the division of Kathiawar took place under the same 
conditions, the division, that is, of the districts of Sorath, Hdlar, 
Gohelvad and Kathi4w4r, by which the Peshwa obtained the right to 
draw the revenues of thirty-eight mdhdls, of which the hamdljama, or 
fuU land revenue was estimated at about seven 14khs and the present 
jama at Es. 2,85,300. Three yamdreat mahdls were also to be held 
jointly by the two powers, viz., the Shri Jagat Dwdrka Bandar, the 
city of Junagad, and Diu Bandar. 

For a time the Peshwd’s own officers collected the revenues of his’ 
share of the peninsula which was included in the Ahmedabad district, 
but, under the subheddri of Bhavdni Shivrdm and Aba Shelukar, 
owing to the inability of the local officer in charge of Ahmedabad to 
realize the revenue, the Peshwd’s share was farmed to the Gdikwar, 
who was held bound to pay for the privileges a net revenue of 
from Es. 2,15,000 to Es. 2,65,000. The enormous advantages which 
arose to the Gdikwdr from holding an undisputed sway over the 


’ Aitcbison’s Treaties (1876) IV. App. IV. The partition took place in 1752-53. 
Auuh^ other things it was agreed that, neither party should afford asylum to the 
gantiKig, UUvkddra, rayais or mvundars of the other side, that if any new country was 
acquired, it shoidd be equally divided, and that if any matuU remained nnpartitioned 
fitnn oven^^ it sboula be shared equally after an enquiry. 
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whole country must have made this aitangement a most profitable 
one to him. 

As has been stated in the political history, after the war with 
Aba Shelukar, the whole of the Ahmedabad subheddri which included 
the Peshwa’s share of Kdthidw^r, was farmed to the Gd,ikwdr. Three 
or four years later, that is in 1802-3, the latter made a curious 
proposal for the redistribution of the tributary States by which the 
Peshwd’s share was to be worth Rs. 5,38,019, or, to be more correct, 
Rs. 4,80,419, and that belonging to himself Rs. 4,01,901. No notice 
was taken of the proposal by the Peshwa, and in 1814-16 the 
farm came to an end. The acquisition of the Ahmedabad farm by 
the Gaikwar after the expulsion of Aba Shelukar should have ensured 
the rapid and entire subjugation of the whole peninsula. But, as 
has been noticed in the political history, the death of Govindr4v 
G4ikw4r was followed by a period of terrible discord in the State, 
and for five years no mulukgiri force was despatched to K4thiaw4r,' 
When, however, Colonel Walker had brought affairs into some order 
at Baroda, an opportunity was given to the minister R4vji Appdji 
to, in some measure, supply the crying pecuniary wants of his 
government by despatching a powerful mulukgiri army into 
K4thi4w4r under the command of his brother Bab4ji. 

At this time the revenues of the chiefs were roughly estimated 
at sixty-eight 14khs in the following proportions : Junfigad seven 
14khs, Navdnagar eleven 14khs, Bhdvnagar ten lakhs, Limbdi 
(JhdUvad) ten Mkhs, Morvi and Tankdri three 14khs, Chithal and 
Jetpur three Mkhs, Gondal Dor4ji six I4khs, and others who paid 
less. Of these sums eleven Mkhs should have gone as mulukgiri 
tribute to the Peshwa and G4ikwar, or rather, as the former's share 
was farmed by the latter, to the Gdikwar. In Aba Shelukar’s time 
the Peshwa expected from the farmer, after all expenses for collection, 
Rs. 1,60,119; in the Gaikwar's time he got to claim Rs. 3,29,560. 

Babdji conducted or directed three great mulukgiri expeditions, 
the first in 1803-4, the second in 1805-6, and the third in 1806-7. 
For six years’ revenues he obtained, including the sums got from 
Morvi, the very respectable total of Rs. 51,03,063. 

As a portion of the history of the Baroda state it will be necessary to 
give in some detail the events of these years, the steps by which the 
British Government first settled the claims and dues of the Baroda 
state and of the chiefs respectively, those by which the Peshwa was 
deprived of all power in the peninsula, and those by which he was 
supplanted by the British power which eventually took the manage¬ 
ment of the whole into its hands, merely remitting the annual 
collections to the Gdikwdr. 

On the 19th of December 1803, the chiefs of Chithal, Jetpur, 
Medorda, and Kundla, suffering from the exactions of the chiefs of 
BhdTOagar, Junagad, Nav4uagar, as well as from those of the 
Gaikwdr and Peshwa, applied to the Resident at Baroda for protec¬ 
tion.^ The R4ja of Morvi, at war with his kinsmen of M41ia,* and 
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the ruler of Jodiya Bandar followed suit. The Resident, Major 
Alexander Walker, had for some time previous been anxious to 
interfere in the affairs of Kdthiawar, and was now allowed by the 
Bombay Government (July 1803) to send an agent named Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali among the chieftains of the peninsula to ascertain 
if they would submit to his arbitration. The Resident’s main 
object was to assist the Gaikwar governntent in recovering its 
tribute, and so replenish its empty coffers. This, as we shall see, 
Babaji was able to do unassisted, somewhat to the disappointment 
of the Resident, but it should always be remembered that the latter 
did all he could to strengthen Babaji’s hands by allowing a large 
portion of the State army to serve under that .leader while there 
were wars and rumours of wars elsewhere, as well as by putting off 
the reduction of the army. The Gaikwar had also the moral assist¬ 
ance of the British alliance, though, as it turned out, active assistance 
except of guns and ammunition could not be given till May 1807, on 
account of the many dangers which then threatened the British 
Government in the west of India. His next aim was to effect 
such a permanent settlement of the G^ikwar’s claim in Kathiawar 
as would enable the Baroda government to realise its dues regularly, 
for, as has been stated, no tribute had been levied for five years, 
and he wished to do this without the necessity of annually sending 
an army into the peninsula. His further aim was to vouchsafe British 

E rotection to several Princes who had applied for it, and so to gain a 
old upon the country adjoining Cutch and Sind. By the side of 
these general aims there ran a particular desire to crush or capture 
Malharrfiv, the ex-jdghirddr of Kadi, who had escaped from his loose 
captivity at Nadi^d and was now attempting to get the chiefs to 
combine under his leadership for the overthrow, or, at least, the 
disturbance of the administration at Baroda. 

Meanwhile (1803), Babaji had been active enough in carrying out 
his two objects of collecting the muluJcgiri which was five years in 
arrears, and of preventing the chiefs from combining under Malhdr- 
rdv. Thejdghirddr had escaped from Nadidd on the 4th of December 
1802, and fled to Bhnj in Cutch where he collected some 1500 
men. But he hesitated long before entering Kdthidwdr, while his 
relative Mukundrdv, after losing the hold he had obtained on 
Amreli, established his head-quarters at Damnagar and levied tribute 
on the neighbouring villages. At length Malhdrrdv, who had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining assistance and promises from the chiefs of 
Morvi, Dhrdngadra, and Jundgad, passed through Dhrdngadra and 
joined Mukundrdv at Sondri, a village in Vdnkdner. In July he ^ 
got to Dhdri with an army of 5000 men and was there met by some ‘ 
Junagad troops, when he made an unsuccessful attempt perma¬ 
nently to occupy Amreli. 

Babdji’s turn now came. Unaided, except by the prestige of his 
alliance with the English preached through the peninsula by the 
Maulvi, he had by September, after suppressing the desdi of Pdtri, 
either brought to terms or summoned to their allegianee the Kdthi 
bhumids and the chiefs of Vdnkaner, Rajkot, Gondal, Kotda, Than, 
Kavdnagar, Morvi, Malia, Wadhwdn and other States. Three of the 
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most poweriul fulers remained to be dealt with Jnnagad, Jetpur, 
and Bhdvnagar. 

On the 11th of October 1803Vithoba Pildji (Vithalrav Diwianji) 
surrounded the DhAri fort in which Malharrav was, but the latter 
managed to escape him. He was pursued and defeated near Sabar 
Knndla in Babridv^d and then attempted to leave the peninsula 
from Gogo, but was refused the means by Vakhatsing the Bhavnagar 
chief. The unfortunate man again fled inland and was able to 
strike one more feeble blow from the mountainous district of Pdli-^ 
t4na, till at length, after he had been deserted by all his followers, 
starvation forc^ him to surrender himself, his son, and a solitary 
attendant to Bdbdji He was subsequently conveyed to Bombay 
where he long lived a prisoner at large. 

In October the RApal of Bhavnagar, moved rather by fear of the 
British than by any concern for Sihor which resisted all B^bdji’s 
efforts, compounded to pay three years* dues for all arrears, and 
Bdbd.ji abandoned the old muluhgiri system of refusing any com¬ 
promise out of deference to the Resident’s suggestions. 

B^ibdji’s first serious check occurred in December 1803 at the 
siege of Vartoli belonging to the Nawab of Junagad, who was then 
expecting assistance from Kanhoji and hoped to head a confederacy 
of Kilthi chiefs. Besides he refused to meet claims for Es. 2,25,000 
on the ground that he was no mere Rajput.^ It was at this time, 
that the Rdja of Morvi, the Th^kor of Vdnkdner, and the chief of 
Jodiya Bandar, from various motives, invoked the protection of the 
British. 

By March 1804, however, BabAji came to terms with the Nawab 
rather to the disappointment of the Resident, and proceeded to call on 
the Porbandar chief for tribute, who, in answer to a demand for 
Rs. 1,80,000 offered Rs. 40,000. The chief obtained the assistance of 
the Rdja of Nav&nagar, who had before this made terms withBab^ji, 
and the Gaikwdr commander was a second time under the necessity 
of asking the British for ammunition, to which was added a request 
for a battalion of British troops which he proposed to station at 
Eaparband. 

Bdb^ji’s first muluhgiri ended as triumphantly as it had begun, 
but his second expedition did not commence till April 1805.^ On 
the 15th of the same month the Bombay Government observed 
‘ that most of the Kdthi chiefs had demanded the mediation of the 
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* Briefly told BdbSji’s subsequent dealings with the Nawib were as follows : In 
1804, just as the mnluigiri force was entering Sorath, the NawAb placed 
Raghun^thji and Ranchhodji the sons of Umarji in the diieangiri. The latter 
conducted a petty muluhjiri expedition on behalf of his master both in 1804-5 and 
in 1805-6, after having in 1804 resisted BAbiji’s attack of Bhantali. On this 
occasion the master betrayed bis servant into Biteji’s hands, and the latter, skilfully 
playing uimn the two, settled the revenue as he pleased. In 1807, when Rev4- 
shankar, Umarji’s ostensible successor, made an attempt to levy a mnluigiri by 
which he obtained a Ukh of rupees, he fined the Naw4b Rk 15,000. RevAshankar, on 
the resignation of the sous of Dmarji, was nominally l>iw4n, but he remained the 
tool of J&biji. 

^ By the siege of Wadhw4n which occupied Btibdji a long time. 
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English whose duty and right it was to interfere ; for although no 
direct assistance had been given Babd,ji, yet, from the positive 
declaration of the Nawab of Junagad, it was evident that the chief¬ 
tains of the peninsula had submitted the more readily from the 
knowledge of his and his government’s depending ultimately on the 
Honorable Company’s support.’ On the narrowest grounds 'the 
duty and right to interfere’ in the collection of revenue in Kathia¬ 
war might rest on the fact that the Honorable Company was 
answerable for the debts of the Baroda state, and that anything 
which affected the regular collection of its revenues justly came 
under the control of the power which had given its guarantee for 
repayment. The Kdthi chiefs being independent had the right to 
demand British interference. 

The third mulukgiri expedition referred to was not conducted by 
Babtiji in person, for he was absent at Baroda, but by his lieutenant 
Vithalrav Diwanji, afterwards sarsubha. As it was the most 
lucrative, so it was undoubtedly the most severely conducted of the 
three expeditions. 

The great Mar&tha wars and other circumstances had hitherto 
prevented the Bombay Government from allowing Major Walker to 
carry out his projects in Kathiawar in the manner he desired and the 
treaty prescribed. But in August 1807 the combined forces of the 
British and the G^ikwar, under Major Walker and B^bdji, encamped 
at Gutu in the Morvi tdluka, and the two commanders issued joint 
letters to twenty-nine of the principal chieftains inviting them to 
attend the camp situated at that place in order to discuss the terms 
of a permanent settlement of the Gaikwar’s mulukgiri claims. It 
was not till the 15th of May 1808 that Major Walker was able to 
inform the Bombay Government that he had completed the settle¬ 
ment. He had not only been obliged to examine a vast number of 
contending claims, but he had had on the one hand to discourage 
‘ the chimerical or exce»iive expectations of the bhumids (lords of 
the soil) for whom the utmost that could be done in general was 
merely to provide for their security in future/ and at the outset it 
was the settled belief among many of them that the British had 
entered the peninsula with the view of ousting the GAikwdr, and 
they had tendered their assistance to the accomplishment of such a < 
purpose. On the other hand, the Eesident had had ‘ to moderate the 
demands of the Baroda government upon such of the chieftains as 
might appear to be sufferers from over-exactions or defalcations of 
their revenues.’ Yet it must be confessed that Major Walker was so - 
anxious not to injure the revenues of the Baroda state by his inter-' 
ference that, in most cases, his award bore far too heavily on the ? 
little States in the peninsula. There was, besides, one great flaw in 
the settlement which was destined to bear the gravest consequences, . 

In nearly one-half of GnjarAt the Gdikwdr was not a principal at aH, ’ 
but the farmer of the Peshwd’s rights. By fixing permanently the 
sums which the bhumids had to pay without consulting the Peshwa, 
the latter’s rights were seriously invaded, and he had good cause to 
refuse the renewal of the farm when the lease expired. 

We shall presently revert more fully to Colonel Walker’s settle¬ 
ment, but at present notice should be taken of his doings before i 

I 

4 
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this was fully effected. From Morvi* Colonel Walker exacted 
Rs. 3,74,000, two lakhs were for four years’ revenues, the remainder 
as clearance of all past demands.^ The Gaikw^r’s requisition on Malia 
amounted to nearly three Idkhs of koris,^ but it Was reduced by the 
Resident to one Mkh. The Jam of Navanagar had abetted the 
Makrdnis in seizing the Kandorna fort belonging to Porbandar, and 
the allied forces were obliged to march on that place and capture it.* 
It was a well-known stronghold and the exhibition of force displayed, 
together with the considerate manner in which it was exercised, 
served to make the task of effecting a settlement with all the other 
chiefs an easy matter. No difficulty was experienced in coming to 
terms with the chiefs of Gohelvad, Sorath and Halar, or in trans¬ 
ferring from the Gdikwar to the British Government the tribute 
due by Bhdvnagar as part of the territories ceded in jaiddd for 
the services of the subsidiary force, 24th October 1808. The tribute 
which had hitherto been paid by the Rdval to the Peshwa was made 
over to the English according to the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
Porbandar also easily came to terms. 

Shivram’s collections for 1798 had amounted to Rs. 9,47,540, those 
of two years of Babdji’s mulukgiris (1806-7 and 1807-8) had been 
respectively Rs. 10,66,835 and Rs. 9,32,442. Major Walker, over¬ 
anxious perhaps, as has been said, not to diminish the revenues of 
the necessitous Gdikwdr government, fixed the perpetual settlement 
of the peninsula at Rs. 9,79,882.* It was at the same time determined 
that a party of Gaikwdr horse and one battalion of subsidiary troops 
should remain in the country to ensure the permanency of the 
engagements as well as to suppress the petty but savage wars which 
the chiefs had for so many years been accustomed to wage one on 
the other. Thus, at one stroke the Resident hoped to put an end 
to the whole mulukgiri system, to close the long era of blcK>dshed 
and lawlessness and to confer on the Galkw^r*s state as well as on 
its tributaries the means of enjoying certain revenues, which in the 
case of the latter would increase with the (»lm progress of peacseful 
years. In the end his object was obtained, and it is on his settlement 
(revised) that the present relations between the Baroda state and 
the KAthidwdr chiefs are based, but this turbulent cwuntiy had to 
go through many trials before quiet was restored to it. The 
Resident’s hope and belief that he would be able to put an abru^ 
end to the custom of female infanticide prevalent among the Jhadeja 
and Jethva Rajputs, and to the practice of piracy and wrecking 
among the small States on the sea-coast were likewise not destined 
to be fully realised without reiterated efforts. 

Though the settlement was intended to be permanent, and in 
effect became so, it must be understood that the revenue engagements 
entered into by each chief under personal security were binding for 
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* 379 koris are equal to 100 Imperial rnpecs. 

* Bom. Gov. SeL XXXIX 140. The J4jn had no right to embark on a mulukgiri 
while the great mulukgiri was proceeding. Kandorna was restored to Porbandar on 
the 5th December 1807. 

“ The revenue of the peninsula was put at Bs. 51,95,550. 
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ten years only. The first bond which was taken from the bhumia 
or possessor of the land, or his vakil, and called the hdt zalamni, 
was an engagement on the part of a Bhd,t, a person of a certain 
caste, whose word was considered inviolable, and who would not 
hesitate to enforce the terms of an agreement on the part of the 
person for whom he stood bail at the risk of his life. Here the 
Bhat pledged himself to answer for certain points adverted to in 
the deed. The hdt zalamni was an obligation to contract certain 
other engagements, rather than itself a specific engagement. 

The next deed was the talah zdmin, security for good behaviour, 
which provided security generally for the peace of the country and 
was called the lila or nila zdmin,. that is green fresh or perpetual. 
To this, in some instances, was added a counter-security called the 
dd zdmin, which was taken with a view to another local practice 
denominated sanhla zdmin or connected security, by which the 
chiefs were rendered mutually responsible for each other. 

Finally came the most important security ‘ a perpetual engagement 
to pay the amount of the revenue as then fixed and determined.’ 
But as no personal security for such an engagement could be found, 
the duration of the revenue security was fixed at ten years. 

Colonel, then Major Walker, had been assisted throughout the 
settlement by Bdbaji’s lieutenant, Vithalrdv Diw^uji, who had also 
completed the third mulukgiri. Babaji was now employed at Baroda 
in the work for which his nephew Sitaram had been found unsuit¬ 
able, so that it was with the consent of the Eesident who held a high 
opinion of him that Vithalrdv was appointed sarsubha of Kathiawar.* 
It was not for a long time that this energetic ofiicer forfeited in 
some measure the high degree of esteem in which he was held. 

In December 1808, Fate Muhammad a partisan soldier, who had 
obtained possession of the person of the of Cutch, had, during 
the preceding month, in concert with the chief of Morvi, moved 
troops into with the intention of attacking NavAnagar. By 

the remonstrances of the Eesident and a promise that any just 
demands would be heard, he was induced to withdraw, but HaMr 
suffered considerably from friends and foes.® 

In the same year Bdb^ji App^iji discovered large peculations on 
the part of the manager of Kdthi^war, and recovered about one-half 
of them for the State amounting to over seven Mkhs.® 

Though it does not fall within the scope of this chapter to give a 
detailed account of Okhfimandal, some allusion must here be made 
to that portion of the peninsula, as one of the general ends the 
Bombay Government and Colonel Walker had in view, when they 
began to interfere in Kdthiaw^r, was the suppression of piracy. 


^ He definitively appointed sarsubha in about 1811, after Sitdrim’a fell: till 
then the post remained in B&b&ji’s family. 

■ * Wallace’s History of the GaifcwSrs, 154. 

» Precis of 1853. In 1808-9 occurred the ravages of the Ksthis in Amreli, 

when Valla Matra plundered Bdbipnra, the haOia of KodinAr, and forty villages 
were lo^ed or destroyed owmg to tte encouragement given by the chief of idhSlwfed^. 
It was then, too, that VOdan Bafrio became so notorious as a freebooter. 
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whereby the vessels of British subjects frequently suffered. Among 
the hardiest pirates were the inhabitants of OkhAmandal. In 1807 
Sivji Sundarji, a Cutch merchant, was employed by Colonel Walker 
on a mission to the piratical States of Okhamandal, and was success¬ 
ful in persuading the chiefs of Bet, Dwdrka, Ardmra, Posetra, and^ 
Dhinge, to promise that they woidd abandon piratical habits and 
renounce all rights of wrecking. British native agents were 
stationed at the different ports to see that the engagements were 
fulfilled. Similar engagements were entered into by the chiefs of 
Mozafarabad, Porbandar, Bhfivnagar, Jundgad, Jodiya Bandar, and 
Navanagar. No place gave more trouble than Posetra, where the 
fort had to be regularly attacked and destroyed in 1809 ; and, when 
it was again partly re-built in 1811 for piratical purposes, it had again 
to be destroyed. Among other porta Porbandar has been mentioned. 
In 1809 the Edna in return for British protection and the adjust¬ 
ment of certain Gdikwar claims ceded half of his port and its rights 
to the Honorable Company, on condition that a small force of 
sepoys should be stationed there. 

In 1809 important military operations were found necessary in 
Kathiawdr, in consequence of the disturbances created by the chiefs 
of Mdlia and Khdndadar, and the excesses of the Kathis. The 
desperate capture of Malia,^ defended though it was by brave Mianas, 
taught the whole country to respect Colonel Walker's power. In 
June, Khdndddar too surrendered, and the chiefs concerned in the 
disorders incurred heavy fines. 

In 1811 fresh disorders broke out in the peninsula. We have 
mentioned the efforts then made to recommence piracy at Posetra. 
The Kfithis began fresh depredations; the Jdm of Navdnagar 
refused to settle with the Cutch government as he had promised 
to do in 1808. Captain Camac urged him to settle his bond 
debts, incurred for military assistance rendered to the Jdm in 
his quarrels with his minister, the Khavds, and with interest 
amounting to 18,60,000 horis. The Jdm refused to do so, ejected 
an agent who was making enquiries concerning the suppression 
of infanticide, and refused to give proper satisfaction for an attack 
made by some of his mercenary troops at Murpur on Lieutenant 
Knight. The Jam was, in truth, organizing a combination of 
chiefs against the British power and the Gdikwdr administration, 
-and his intrigues with Kanhoji have been noticed elsewhere.* 

At the same time it so happened that the son and heir of the Eana 
of Porbandar had seized Chaya and Kasira, two forts belonging 
to his father, and refused to surrender them unless certain hard 
conditions were fulfilled. A small force of British troops had to be 
despatched which took Chfiya by storm, occupied Kasira, and 
brought the Edna's son to his senses. 
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* The fort and city of Mdlia was taken by storm in Jnly 1809 in spite of an extra- 
ordinarily brave defence. Captains Mackenzie and Wilkinson died ‘ merely from 
the violence of their exertions, without a wound,’ five other officers were wounded 
and eighty-two men of the 5th and 56th Begiments and of the Grenadier Battalion 
were l^ed or wounded. * See above, Kdnhoji’s conspiracy, p. 270. 
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In the following year military operations were commenced against 
Navdnagar. Colonel Smith moved from Porbandar on the 17th of 
January, and halted on the Navanagar frontier from the 19th to 
the 27th of the same month. The Jam still refused the terms held 
out to him, and a British officer. Lieutenant Phelan, was billed while 
out-shooting in the neighbourhood of the camp. Then Navanagar 
was slowly approached and batteries were slowly raised. On the 
23rd of Pehruary the Jdm succumbed. A large fine was imposed 
on him to be paid to the Cutch government and his tribute was 
augmented; Salaya Bandar was ceded; a fine was to be paid for 
firing on British troops j Murpur was to be dismantled. 

The year 1813 is one of the saddest in the annals of EAthiaw^r. 
A famine devastated the land and a pestilence followed the famine, 
so that it is thought that one-fourth of the inhabitants perished. 
The muluhgiris of Babftji had done a good deal to impoverish the 
States; Colonel WalkePs settlement had perpetuated a high rate 
of tribute: then came this famine and pestilence. The while, 
unknown to the British, the ©dikwar officers had entered on a system 
of encroachments, and it is said that, now and after, Vithalrdv 
Diwdnji introduced creatures of hia own into the office of minister 
to each of the chiefs, and through their means preyed on the 
zamin^a/ra. In consequence of all this it had to be recorded a few 
years after 1813, that Kdthidwdr had declined from great prosperity 
to extreme misery. Such was not to be the end of this country j 
but it is probable that when Colonel Walker triumphantly swept 
away in whole or in part the muliikgiri system, female infanticide, 
and piracy, he never contemplated that such would ever be its 
condition. In truth the misery alluded to sprang in a great measure 
from dual government, and little else remains for this chapter to tell 
but the steps by which first the Peshwa was elbowed out and then 
the Gaikwar. 

No mention need here be made of the compact between the Nawab 
of Junagad and the Ghiikwar government, whereby certain exchange 
of territory took place, much to the advantage of the latter, such as 
the acquiBition of Kodinar by the Gaikww (1813). 

1814 a subsidiary force again marched into Kathiawdr on a 
military campaign, and as usual Vithalrdv Diwanji joined Captain 
Ballantyne with the G4ikw4r forces. The Khav4s chiefs of Jodiya 
and AmiAn had shown a rebellions spirit against the Jdm of 
Navanagar: in August Jam Jesaji died and his heir Jdm Satdji was 
known to be spurious : the British found themselves bound to support 
the new Jdm before the Peshwa interfered. Colonel East, in 1815, 
easily reduced the Khavds chiefs, when a provision was made for 
their families, and Jodiya, Anuran, Balamba, together with the forts 
of Kandoma and Pard^, were restored to Navdnagar, in whose 
favour the Gaikwdr’s extra tribute of Rs. 90,000, laid on in 1808, was 
also rehnquished. Meanwhile, in March 1814, the Vdghers who 
had issued from Okhamandal entered Kdthiawar, and, besides 
other atrocities, had devastated sixty villages, were driven across the 
Ran by the Gdikwdr officer Govindrav Mdma, while Karanji the 
Thakor of Knmm-ia in the Malia district, who had given tJiAn^ 
asylum, lost both his fcnrt and his life. 
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The KhavM chiefs had been incited to create a disturbance by 
the Peshwa’s officers. Since the beginning of the century the 
Gdikwar had farmed the Ahmedabad districts belonging to the 
Peshwa, and these included a portion of the tribute paid by the 
chiefs of Kathiawar. In making his settlement Colonel Walker had, 
as has been remarked, wholly overlooked the right the Peshwa 
undoubtedly possessed of a voice in a matter so seriously affecting 
his revenues; and other high deeds had been done, such as the 
very one just related about Kavanagar, which trenched on his 
privileges as suzerain. It is, therefore, no wonder that in 1814 he 
showed himself unwilling to continue to the Gdikwar the lease of the 
Ahmedabad farm, which he resumed on the 23rd of October 1814. 

It was in vain that from 1814 to 1816 Mr. Elphinstone urged the 
Peshwa to allow the Honorable Company to collect his revenue for 
him. The only condition on which he would consent to do this was 
that the entire revenues accruing from the tribute should be paid 
him without any deduction for collection. Now, not only had a 
large deduction on this account alway^been made to the Gdikwar 
government, but when the lease of the farm terminated, that govern¬ 
ment had naturally withdrawn one-half of its forces, and, though 
it is true that when any serious disturbances occurred, the task of 
restoring order had fallen almost entirely on the British troops, yet 
for ordinary police work the Gdikw^r’s army had been mainly used. 
The condition for which the Peshwa stipulated was, therefore, a 
very hard one j yet, to ensure peace, the Bombay Government 
undertook to collect the Peshwd’s revenue without charging him 
anything for collection, and agreed that the tributaries’ agents should 
pay in their dues at Ahmedabad. On his side Bijirav consented not 
to upset the decennial settlements. 

The task the British had undertaken was all the more difficult, 
owing to the intrigues of the Peshwa’s officers, who disseminated 
reports that the rule of the Gaikw4r had come to an end, and, 
consequently, the arrangements made by Colonel Walker, Besides, 
no arrangements were made by the Peshwa for the defence of the 
country, and the Bombay Government had to add a battalion to the 
Kdthidwdr force. In 1816 the Peshwd’s jamdhandi amounted to 
Rs. 5,62,939 and the Gdikwdr’s to Rs. 5,60,364. In June 1816 the 
Peshwa again reiterated his displeasure at being precluded from 
interfering in Kathiawar, when the Bombay Government abruptly 
informed him that their engagements prevented them from allowing 
him to increase his demands on the chiefs. He was, however, 
guaranteed the whole amount of the tribute that was due to him 
or that migh thereafter become due, according to the spirit of the 
engagement. 

Soon after came the rupture between the Peshwa and the Bomb.ay 
Government. The Peshw^’s rights in KathidwAr which previously 
formed a portion of the Ahmedabad farm were assigned to the 
Honorable Company in part payment of a subsidiary force; and any 
interference on his part in the affairs of this country came to an end. 
There remained only the British and the G4ikwar governments, and 
we have seen how anxious the Bombay Government was to get from 
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Fatesing his portion of the Kathiawar tributes in part payment of 
the increased subsidiary force. Their negotiations in this direction 
met, however, with a firm refusal from the Regent Fatesing, and it 
was not till Sayajirdv ascended the gadi that the whole management 
of the country, that is, the collection of the entire tributes was 
entrusted to the British. 

From 1817 to 1819 Captain Ballantyne was employed in effecting 
new decennial engagements with the chiefs, and a force under 
Colonel the Hon'ble Lincoln Stanhope was sent into Kathidwdr to 
restore order. 

The Gd,ikwdr was henceforward to get a fixed sum from the 
tributary chiefs of Kdthidwar; he was also to have no further concern 
in the country. The Bombay Government made itself responsible 
that the tribute should be forthcoming, and alone retained relations 
with the chiefs of the peninsula. 

In the Mahi Kantha, the decay of Moghal power in the early years 
of the eighteenth century waff accompanied by a revival of local 
independence. But abont the middle of the century (1753), this was 
again suppressed by the Mardthfo, who settling in the province levied 
tribnt® from all except the poorest and most ont-of-the-way chiefs.^ 
The following Is a short account of some of the chief Mahi Kantha 
tributaries. 

About the year 1766, the Gaikw^r army under Appas4heb came 
to Idar^ and demanded from Shivsing the ruler, half of the territory 
of Idar as belonging to his uncle Raising who had died without 
male issue. Shivsing tried to avoid compliance, but was in the end 
compelled to write over a half share of the revenues of the State.® 
In 1778 the Peshwa’s deputy at Ahmedabad, with the help of the 
brother of Surajmal, one of the Idar proprietors who had been put 
to death by the eldest son of Shivsing, levied a tax in the Idar 
districts named ganitn ghoda vero or the robbers’ horse cess. In 
1802, the Gdikwaris revenue-collecting force came from Kdthidwdr, 
and encamping at Sidhpur, summoned Gambhirsing to pay tribute 
arreara Whilst at Sidhpur, Gambhirsing, by the promise of an 
increase in the tribute, induced the commander of the Gaikwdr’s 
force to help him in driving out the Musalmans from GadvAda. 
After some difiBcnlty the tribute was settled at the sum of Rs. 24,000,* 
and its name changed from the robber-horse, ganim ghoda^ to the 
grass and grain, ghdsddna, cess. In 1548 Ahmednagar and Tintori 
were transferred to Idar and the tribute raised to Rs. 30,340 the 
present figure, the increase of Rs. 9980 being for the transferred 
estates. 


’ Of the sixty-three Mahi Kintha chiefs the only houses who pay no Baroda tribute 
are Pethiipnr, Magodi, Gibat, Timba, VadagSm, Binipura, Bolandra, Likhi, 
Motdkotama, andUmadi. 

* See page 184. 

* Bom. Oov. Rec. 91A. of 1861, 26. According to another account Shivsiog was 
obli^d to pass a bond for Rs. 20,000. Forbes’ R4s MMa, 459. 

* These are sitta rupees. Deducting from them Rs. 3640 for exchange and 
presents, thirpdv, the net tribute payable by Idar in Imperial coin was Rs. 20,360. 
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About tbe middle of the eighteenth century, during the time of 
Rdna Prithusing the army of Damaji Gaikwar came to Dauta 
and did not withdraw till the Rands had agreed to pay tribute. A 
few years later, Abhaysing, the ruler of Ddnta, finding his chief 
men and vassals troublesome, promised a fourth share of the 
revenue to a Mardtha named Arjunrav Choparo. He, with a 
hundred Gdikwari horse, after about two years, began to build a 
small fort at Ddnta. At last his conduct became so oppressive that, 
with the help of the people, Mansing the Rdna's eldest son drove 
him out. Nothing further is known about his relations with the 
Gaikwar, but, at present, he pays to him as ghdsddna a yearly sum 
of Rs. 2374-1-11. 

In 1780, during the reign of Indrasingji, Fatesing Gaikwar 
attacked and captured Mdlpur and took away its gates. Since then 
the Mdlpur Rdvals have paid the Gdikwdr as ghdsddna a vearly sum 
of Rs. 280-4-4. 

During the minority of Khomdnsing, the son of Hathioji, the 
Gdikwdr army under Vithoba attacked Suddsna, plundered the 
village of Uderdn, and retired. After this they returned every three 
or four years, and, at last, levied a fixed tribute. After a time 
Amarsing is said to have repulsed the Gdikwdr’s army. In 1804, in 
the time of Mohabatsing, Amarsing’s grandson, K&aji a Mardtha 
officer, brought an army of the Gdikw& against Suddsna, but was 
beaten by the Thdkur, who is said to have been helped by the spirit 
of Mdnikndth Bdvo and did not lose a man.. He pays the Gdikwdr 
as ghdsddna a yearly sum of Rs. 1000. 

Besides these, the Mansa state pays as ghdsddna a yearly sum 
of Rs. 11,734; Mohanpur Rs. 4749-11-2; Ghoddsar Rs. 3501; 
Ambydra Rs. 316^; Punddra Rs. 375; Ehaddl Rs. 1751 ;RandSan 
Rs. 373-6-2; Varsoda Rs. 1582-14-1; Ilol Rs. 1863-3-1; Katosan 
Rs. 544-3-10; Valdsna Rs. 280-4-4; Sdthamba Rs. 401; Ddbha 
Rs. 150; Rupdl Rs. 1164-13-6; Dadhdliya Rs. 699-4-6; Vdsna 
Rs. 3108-11-2; Hadol Rs. 112; Satlasan Rs. 1676; Bhaldsna 
Rs. 1117: Ramds Rs. 158-5-4; Prempur Rs. 187; Kadoli Rs. 513; 
Khervdda Rs. 302; Dedol Rs. 513; Tdjpuri 699; Vektdpur 
Rs. 1118; Hdpa Rs. 1025; Dedhrota Rs. 669; Magona Rs. 890; 
Tejpura Rs. 310; Memadpur Rs. 170; Delob Rs. 250 ; Kdsalpura 
Rs. 50; Visroda Rs. 440; Pdlaj Rs. 400; Rdmpura Rs. 50; and 
Ijpura Rs. 240. 

In the eighteenth century every two or three years the Baroda 
government collected tribute by means of a military force, but 
losing strength in the beginning of the present century, they failed 
to control their Mahi Kantha tributaries. The success which 
attended the settlement of the tributes due from Kdthiawdr led 
to the making of similar arrangements in the Mahi Kantha.® 
In 1811-12, Lieutenant-Colonel Ballantyne repaired thither, 
accompanied by Bacha jamdddr who was in command of the 
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muluJcgiri force, and succeeded in inducing the chiefs to enter into 
agreements and give the usual security for the regular payment of 
the tribute and orderly behaviour of the tributaries. The amount 
of the tribute due was fixed on the basis of the past ten years' 
levies.^ By some unaccountable mistake, however, the terms were 
never either conformed to or formally annulled. 

For some time Bacha javiAddr had charge of the Mahi Kd,ntha, 
and though he maintained the Gaikwar’s authority with some vigour, 
he failed in wholly arresting the depredations and outrages of the 
Kolis. These continued to exact gar as and vol, while the Edja of Idar 
kept up his levy of the khichdi: In 1818, Bachajamdddr was called 
off on foreign service, and, soon after, all the Mard,tha troops being 
withdrawn, the province relapsed into disorder. 

Nevertheless, on the 15th of December 1818, the chief people of 
Kallid,nji Ndmavhda, pargana Bahiydl, executed a security bond 
to the Honorable Company represented by the Hon’ble L. Stanhope 
on bel^alf of the Gd,ikwdr, to pay the annual jamdbandi, ghasddna, 
and other rights, quietly take their own gar as dues from the 
GdikwStr’s government* and not molest any patel or village, not 
consort with, smoke or drink water with, criminals, but deliver them 
up and inform against them, sell all excess horses, &c., on pain pf 
losing gards and vdnia rights. 

In 1817-18, the Honorable Company supplanted the Peshwa and 
obtained a firm hold on Gujardt. Their new possessions brought 
the British Government into immediate contact with the surrounding 
unsettled, mehvdsi, tribes of the Mahi Kantha, and the interlacing of 
possessions and the confusion of authority had produced such general 
lawlessness that it was evident that some one power must become 
responsible for the maintenance of order. As the Gaikwd.r govern¬ 
ment was unable to take this position, the management of the 
Mahi Kdntha was by an agreement, concluded on the 3rd of April 
1820, made over to the British Government. Under the terms of 
this agreement the Gaikwdr promised that he would no longer send 
troops into Kdthidwar or the Mahi Kdntha without the consent of 
the British Government, and that he would place any claims he had 
on any zaminddr under the arbitration of the British. The British 
Government engaged to hand over the tributes due by the zaminddrs 
to the GAikw&r free of expense. It was also agreed that expenses 
incurred in coercing a refractory chief should be recovered from his 
estate.^ The agreement that was made regarding the tributaries of 
the Mahi Kantha, did not directly guarantee their gards rights in 
the Gdikwar's villages. To preserve order and carry out the terms 
of this agreement, a British Political Agent was in 1821 put in 
charge of the Mahi Kdntha and a military force placed at his disposal. 
Owing perhaps as much to poverty as to unwillingness to pay, the 
chiefs had allowed their tribute to fall greatly into arrears, and the 
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Baroda government by pressing exorbitant claims added to tbe 
difficulty of a settlement. Tbe matter was referred to the Bombay 
Government^ who decided that the Gdikw^r was not entitled to 
more than had been sanctioned by the settlement of 1811-12. Full 
and counter securities for future payments were taken, and an average 
fixed for the settlement of the various claims of the petty chiefs. 

In 1822 a security bond of 11 articles was executed before Major 
Ballantyne, Political Agent, by the chief people of Bhadarva and 
dhdralds of the villages of the tdluka, not to harbour criminals and 
outlaws or associate with them; to restore to a zaminddr his land if 
its boundaries had been encroached upon; to submit all internal 
feuds to the Political Agent and entertain no sibcindi, Pardeshis, 
Arabs, Pathans, K^this, Rajputs, or Marathas; to abandon thieving 
and be answerable for the goods of travellers according to the pagla 
system; to keep no extra horses for Kolis ; to give security for the 
due payment of the ghdsddna and the hak of any zaminddr-, to 
quietly submit their claims for gards and vdnta to the decision of the 
Political Agent; to observe rules connected with the opium trade, 
and to see that the inhabitants of uparvddia villages paid the patels 
their dues. 

The Bhdt Rao Jiba Gemalsing, residing at Baroda, stood fail 
zdmin or security for good behaviour, and as dd zdinin or security for 
security Jadav Amarsingji Guldbsingji, Thakur of Sindhrot, and his 
family from generation to generation. 

■ Other security bonds were executed, but the chief one was passed 
before Colonel Miles, Acting Political Agent, prdni Gujarat, on the 
11th of August 1830. It consisted of nineteen articles, and was 
signed by the chief people of the tdluka of Katosan, The rights they 
agreed to respect consisted of the levying of the dues of ghdsddna, 
jamdbandi, khichdi, &c., and the customary dues of zaminddrs. 
Their own rights they submitted to.the arbitration of the Political 
Agent, namely, for gards, vdnta, vol, grain, and rakhopa and debts 
generally. ‘ We will not resume the gards, vdnta or pasdita we 
may have assigned away, for debt, or in ranvatia or gift. We will 
continue to our brethren and relatives and others their gards, 
maintenance or aida jivak lands, &c.’ For the rest the agreement 
resembled those previously described. The two securities for good 
behaviour were Bhats from Pattan, and the family of Mdnaji Santaji 
of Farmer became perpetual security for the observance of the 
engagement. 

This bond was signed not only by the zaminddrs of the Mahi 
EAntha, but also by the Kdnkrej tdlukddrs and by the five estates of 
Bhadarva, Umetha, Anghad, Rdyka, and Dodka. These last now 
form part of the Rewa Kdntha Agency, while Kdnkrej has been 
transferred to the charge of the Political Superintendent of P^npur, 

Pdlanpnr, as well as K4nkrej, pays tribute to the Gdikwar. The 
first British connection with this State took place in 1809, when an 
agreement was entered into by the chief Firoz Kh4n, also called Pir 
Kh4n, to pay the Gaikw4r a yearly tribute of Rs. 50,001 .* For some 
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years the chief power in that quarter had fallen into the hands of a 
faction of Sindhi jamdddrs, who in 1812 murdered the reigning 
Diwdn out of fear for his designs to restrict their authority. The 
vacant seat was offered to his son Fate Khdnj who refused to accept 
it at the hands of the mercenaries^ and appealed for protection to the 
Gdikw^lr and British governments. The Baroda Resident, with a 
joint force belonging to the two governments, went to Pdlanpur, 
placed Fate Khan on his gddi, and entrusted the administration to 
his relative Shamsher Khdn. The latter misbehaved. Fate Khd,n 
complained against him and he fled. At Pate Khdn’s request a 
British superintendent was then sent to Palanpur, and till 1848 thq 
GAikwd,r kept a vakil in the State. 

After the decline of Moghal power in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Rewa Kdntha chiefs no longer paid tribute and began 
to levy demands from villages from which they had long been shut 
out. This revival of local power, however, did not last long. By 
1730 the MardthAs, appearing in force, conquered most of the plain 
lands and levied tribute from all but the poorest and the remotest 
chiefs. At the same time the authority of the Marathas was never 
firmly established, and their chiefs paid their tribute only under the 
pressure of military force. During these outside changes, the younger 
branches of the chiefs’ families had from time to time been forced 
to leave their homes and win for themselves new estates. These 
cadets of the larger houses, a few daring adventurers and the 
descendants of the original chiefs form the present Thakurs or 
landlords of the Sankheda and Pandu mehvds. During the early 
years of the present century, owing to the weak misrule of Baroda, 
these small chieftains,except when actual force was employed, refused 
to pay their tribute. They plundered the country round, and as the 
GdikwAr failed to keep order, the charge of the district was under¬ 
taken by the British. In 1820 an agreement was concluded with 
the GAikwar under the terms of which the control of the Rewa 
Kantha states, though not specially mentioned, was along with that- 
of other Baroda tributaries virtually vested in the British Govern¬ 
ment.^ In 1823 Mr. Willoughby, the Assistant Resident at Baroda, 
settled the position and tribute of the chiefs of the Sankheda mehvds 
to the north of the Narbada. These arrangements were completed 
in 1825, and in the same year the Baroda authorities placed the 
territories of the petty chiefs of the Pandu MehvAs on the banks 
of the Mahi under British control. 

The following is a short account of the tributaries now under the 
Rewa Kantha Agent: PilAjiGaikwAr in 1723 overran from his castle at 
Songad all southern GujarAt and built several forts within RAjpipla 
limits.^ Later in 1763 thePeshwa allowed DamAjiGAikwAr,whose share 
of GujarAt yielded less than had been expected, to add to his revenues 
by annexing small Rajput estates and by levying tribute on the larger 
chiefs. With this object he advanced against RAjpipla whose Chief 
RAysing only a boy of seven years of age, and forced him to give 


’ Bom. Gov. Sel. XXV. 5. 
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up one-half of the four rich sub-divisions of Ndndod, Bhdlod, Variti, 
and Govdli, Shortly after, Damaji, on receiving the chief’s niece in 
marriage, agreed to take a yearly payment of Rs. 40,000 instead of 
a share in the four sub-divisions, keeping at the same time three or 
four villages near the Narbada and building a mud fort in each of 
the four sub-divisions.^ Matters remained on this footing till 
in 1781, Rdysing’s minister intriguing with the Baroda Court, 
Fatesing Gdikw&r with an armed force advanced to Ndndod and 
raised,the tribute to Rs. 49,000. In 1786, taking advantage of 
the weakness of the next ruler Ajabsingji, the Gdikwdr raised the 
tribute to Rs. 75,000 to be paid every second year, and again in 1793 
increased the amount to Rs. 78,000. In 1805, again taking advantage 
of the weakness of Ramsing, who, a slave to debauchery and seldom 
free from the efEects of intoxicating drugs, had left to his minister 
the whole management of the estate, the Gdikwar sent a force to 
Rajpipla, extorted a succession fee, nazardna, of Rs. 1,50,000 and 
raised the tribute to Rs. 96,000, adding shortly afterwards a further 
yearly demand of Rs. 4000. In 1810 the G4ikwar, with the consent 
of the British government, deposed the chief, choosing as his 
successor a supposed child of his by the Mandva chief’s daughter.® 
The deposed chief’s brother began to plunder the country. Disorder 
continued, till in 1813 a six months’ truce was followed by the 
despatch to Rajpipla of a large Gaikwdr force and the conclusion of 
an agreement, under which the new chief and the deposed chief’s 
brother, the rightful claimant, leaving the management of the State 
in the GdlkwaFs hands, promised to keep the peace for two years 
and then submit their claims to arbitration. 

The Gdikwdr once in possession made no haste to settle the rival 
claims and four years passed before even a preliminary inquiry was 
made. For this reason, and as the Gdikwdr’s officers entirely failed 
to establish order, the British Government determined to take upon 
itself the settlement of the disputed succession. It was at first 
proposed that the arbitrators should be the Rdja of Ghhota Udepur 
and other Rewa Kdntha chiefs. But as all the men of this class 
were nnder the influence of the Gdikwdr and as the Gdikwar was 
pledged to uphold his nominee’s claim, the settlement of the question 
was placed (9th June 1820) in the hands of Mr. Willoughby, the 
Assistant Resident. After very full inquiry Mr. Willoughby decided 
(20th February 1821) that the Gdikwdr’s nominee was a spurious 
child. The pretensions of the rightful claimant Ndrsing were after 
some hesitation admitted by the Gdikwar. The British Government 
then assumed the management of Rdjpipla, the Gaitwdr handing 
over all control on the same terms as those agreed to in 1820 
when he gave up the supervision of the tributary States in 
Kathiaw4r and the Mahi Kdntha.® The British Government 
assumed entire .control over the State finances, and the first step 
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taken was to obtain from the chief a written agreement (26th Novem¬ 
ber 1823) to adopt, besides several other things, any plans proposed 
by the Baroda Resident for meeting the Gdikwar’s debt and tribute 
demands. A sufficient revenue secured, it was decided (20th 
February 1823) to fix the Gd,ikwfi.r’s tribute at a yearly sum of 
Rs. 65,000. To settle the Gfi,ikwar’s debt was a much harder task. 
The amount originally claimed, no less than Rs. 21,76,246, proved on 
examination to include upwards of 24 per cent interest and an unjust 
item of Rs. 3,00,000. With very little demur the Gaiksv^r lowered 
his claim to Rs. 9,20,020. Even then there were many unjust and 
overcharged items, and as it was hopeless to expect the Rajpipla state 
to pay such a sum, the Gaikwdr agreed, on condition that as much 
as possible should be paid in ready money and the rest in yearly 
instalments, to reduce the whole claim to Rs. 8,00,000. Of the 
Rs. 8,00,000 a sum of Rs. 1,40,330 was disputed by the chief who 
asserted that the Gaikwdr’s managers had recovered it when Rajpipla 
was in their hands. The whole admitted debt was thus reduced to 
about Rs. 6,59,670. Of this in the first year the sum of Rs. 4,05,690 
was paid,i leaving Rs. 2,53,980 outstanding. Of the Rs. 1,40,330 
in dispute between the Rajpipla chief and the G^ikwdr it was 
afterwards settled that one-half should be admitted. In 1825 all 
claims were finally adjusted and it was arranged that the balance due 
to the Gaikwdr should be paid in the eight years ending 1833-34. 
In 1852, two years after the British Government finally withdrew its 
supervision of the State, an engagement was mediated by the British 
Government between the Gaikwdr and the Raja of Rajpipla, by which 
some old disputes were settled by the transfer of certain villages in 
which both Governments had shares to the Gfiikwar and the Rfi.ja 
respectively, and the admission of the right of the Raja of Rajpipla 
to collect certain customs on payment of Rs. 13,351 yearly.® 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the capital of the 
State was removed to Chhota Udepur from Ali Mohan (Almydhan). 
The site was well suited for trade, but it was a place of no strength 
and the chiefs were before long forced to pay tribute to the Gaikwdr. 

In 1822, during the reign of Prithuraj, on its guaranteeinga yearly 
tribute of Rs. 10,500, the control of the State was transferred to the 
British Government by the Gdikwfi,r. The Rd.ja receives in return 
a dress of honour and also small sums from villages in Gaikwar 
territory. 

In 1758 in the first year of Dipsing’s reign, Sadashiv R4mchandra, 
one of the PeshwA’s officers, marched against Lunav4da, demanded 
from Dipsing a tribute of Rs. 50,000 and kept him a prisoner till the 
whole was paid.® 

In 1812, through the medium of the Political Agent, Mn.bi 
Kantha, the State entered into an engagement to pay the Gdikwar a 
yearly tribute of Baroda Rs. 6501 without the intervention of an 
army. In ISlOiiherights of Sindia’s government in the State were 


* Of ibis ram ^ 8,25,000 were under British guarantee raised from Baroda bankers, 
t » Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. 270-273, CU. 

Watsmi’s Hirixnry of Gujarit, 149 and 151. 
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transferred to the British. In 1822 the engagements of 1812 were 
renewed and made lasting, and the State became formally entitled to 
British protection in accordance with the terms of the convention of 
the 3rd of April 1820. The political control was in 1825 transferred 
from the Mahi to the Rewa Kantha agency. 

Sardar Muhammad Khan, succeeding his father Sher Khan Babi 
in 1758, opposed the Mardthas, but was attacked by Saddshiv 
Rdmchandra and forced to pay tribute. Two years later (1760) 
BalAsinor wag taken by the Maratha commander Bhagvantrdv, and in 
the next year recovered by Muhammad Khan Babi, who on condition 
of paying tribute was allowed to keep it.^ In 1768 the Peshwa’s 
manager at Ahmedabad levied a tribute of Rs. 3000, and this, 
afterwards increased to Rs. 10,000, passed to the British. In 1780 
the Grdikwar imposed a tribute of Rs. 4000,^ and this sum was 
permanently fixed in 1813 at the settlement of the affairs of the 
Mahi Kilntha tributaries at Baroda Rs.dOOl and since commuted to 
Rs. 3600.3 

The mehvdsis* axe the petty chiefs and zammddrs residing on the 
banks of the Narbada or else in the vicinity of the Mahi, wild 
tracts intersected by hundreds of forest-beds and covered with 
thick brushwood, where it is easy for those who are acquainted with 
the physical features of the country to oppose or avoid an assailing 
force at pleasure. These mehvdai chiefs usually possess from one to 
twelve villages and they love to call themselves Thdkurs. 

The terms of the mehvdai settlement, of which mention has been 
made, are contained in a memorandum of agreement sent by the 
OAikw^ir, and in the security bonds furnished by the mehvdsis them¬ 
selves in general accordance with the terms of the agreement. The 
GAikwdr’s agreement of 1825 gives a list of the mehvdsis of the 
Rewa KAntha, viz., in Sinor, Mdndva, Nandiria, and half Chindod ; 
in Sankheda twelve villages and four hamlets belonging to him of 
Nasvddi, Agar, and Sisan; in Tilakvdda, Vajiria, Palasni, Chudesar, 
Jirdl (Kdmsoli), Bhilodia, Uchdd, ParAgAm, Nalia, and Bhalodra j vil¬ 
lages in S4vli; ten villages of the Dasgamkar gardsia. Undetermined 
villages were to be settled, if in former years they had been in the 
management of zaminddrs for fixed amounts.' If there were talpat 
and vdnta lands, the village was to be considered as a Government 
village, unless such lands had been made over to the zaminddr for 
a fixed amount, but the lease of a village improperly made by a 
revenue official was not to invalidate the rights of the Government. 
Long management entitled a family to continue to manage the village, 
and the mere existence of vdnta lands and talpat lands did not bar 
the zaminddr from claiming his village as mehvdsi, provided the 
talpat lands had been given him by proper authorities more than 
forty or fifty years back, and records existed of the gift.® 
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* Major Watson’s History of Gnjardt. ’ Bom. Crov. Sel. XXIH. 228-229. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. 268. Tbis and a few other items of Kewa K&ntha 
tribute do not agree with the statement, given at the end of this chapter, of tributes 
actually received at present by the G&ikw4r Government. This is probably due to 
recent changes or to a different classification of the Bewa Kintha States. 

* From mehvds, a stronghold or fastness. 

‘ For meki’OM rights in Gaikw&r. lands see Land Administration Chapter. 
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At present the Rewa Kdntha mehvds districts are classified under 
the Sankheda and Pdndn mehvds. 

Early in the eighteenth century, when Moghal authority was 
weakened and MarAtha supremacy not established, the Sankheda 
chiefs were able to spread their power over the rich plain lands of 
Gujardt, enforcing tribute in land and money as far as the walls of 
Baroda. But they had no long respite, for the Mardthds, not content 
with recovering the chief part of the revenues of the plain villages, 
pressed the chiefs in their own lands and by sending an armed force 
wrung from them the payment of a yearly tribute. When Baroda 
was in the hands of a strong ruler, the Sankheda chiefs were forced 
to pay a regular tribute and to refrain from disorder and plunder. 
But with a weak ruler at Baroda, they burst out like a half-quenched 
fire and became the terror of the country. In 1822 the chiefs were 
in rebellion, paying tribute only under the pressure of fire and sword, 
plundering villages, and stopping all trade highways. As it had 
become responsible for public peace in Gujardt, the British Govern¬ 
ment determined that the unruly chiefs should be brought to order. 
The duty was entrusted to the Political Agent Mr. Willoughby who 
in three years, in spite of the rugged difficult country, hunted down 
and secured tdl the rebel chiefs, and arranged with the Gaikwdr to 
grant them terms that would ensure their future subsistence. In 
1825 the petty chiefs engaged to live peaceably, to pay their dues 
regularly, to leave the settlement of the boundaries of their estates 
and of their rights in Gdikwd,r villages to the British Government, 
and to give up all offenders who might take refuge in their lands. 
At the same time (7th September 1825) the Gaikwdr, after record¬ 
ing what estates and villages should be included in the agreement, 
stipulated that the tribute of the larger estates should be paid 
through the British Government and of the smaller through the 
local authorities; he confirmed the proprietors in their existing rights 
of every description; conceded that all boundary and other disputes 
should be settled through the medium of the Political Agent; acknow¬ 
ledged the independence of the chiefs in their own villages and their 
ri^ts of hereditary succession and adoption ; and left their general 
control and management in the hands of the Political Agent. 
During the fifty years that have since passed the mehvdsi proprietors 
have given little trouble. They have ceased to be robbers and 
freebooters, paid their tribute regularly, and accepted the Political 
Agent’s settlement of their boundary and succession disputes ; they 
have spread tillage and increased the resources of their estates. 

The Sankheda mehvds estates, some of them consisting of one or 
two villages and with proprietors little more than common husband¬ 
men, and some involved in heavy debts and under the direct manage¬ 
ment of the Political Agent, come under seven groups, the Chohfo 
group, the Rathod group, ^e Chavda group, the Gori group, the 
Daima group, the Solankhi group, and the Parmar group. Under 
the Chohan group come Mandva, paying to the Gdikwdr a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 2215, Shdnor Rs. 1578, Agar Rs. 186, SindidpuraRs.57, 
Va nmAlia Rs. 133, and Alva Rs. 67; Devalia and Gad pay no tribute. 
Under the R4thodgroqp, Vajiria pays Rs. 5007, Ndngam Rs. 1294, 
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V^isan Rs. 1151, Bihora Rs. 51, Dudhpur Rs. 35, Vora Rs. 852, and 
Chorangla Es. 95. Under the CMvda group Bhilodia pays Rs. 2426 
and Rampura Es. 1422. Under the Gori group Jiral KAmsoli pays 
Es. 333, Ohudesar Rs. 311, and Nalia Rs. 37. Under the Daima 
group Virpur pays Rs. 356, Regan Rs. 461, Virampnra Rs. 103, and 
Uchad Rs. 883. Nasvadi, the only State under the Solankhi group, 
pays Rs. 1091; and Palasni in the Farmer group pays Es. 2131. 

Early in the eighteenth century the quarrels of the Moghal officers 
and the Mardtha attacks loosened Musalman rule in Pandu mehvds. 
During the rest of the eighteenth century, all the communities of 
this place, whether under Koli, Rajput or Musalman leaders, attack¬ 
ing the rich Baroda plain villages levied large tributes under some 
of the many forms of blackmail. The estate of Bhadarva, the three 
small estates of Eayka, Dodka, and Anghad, and the larger property 
of Umetha, in the west, were with other great estates, under the 
Gaikwdr agreements of 1812 and 1820, placed under the protection 
of a British officer. The remaining estates were under the conven¬ 
tion of 1825 included among the tributaries placed under British 
protection. Under this agreement the proprietors of estates, though 
only single villages divided among many shareholders, were allowed 
to hold the position of tributary chiefs, the amount of tribute being 
settled in consultation with the Gaikwd,r officers. This assessment 
would seem in many cases to have been fixed at too high a sum. 
The estates have ever since been struggling with debt, and compared 
with most of the country round the district is miserably poor. The 
Pdndii mehvds estates come under three groups, the Koli group, the 
Bdria group, and the Rajjput group. Under the Koli group come the 
seven estates of Mevdli, paying a yearly tribute of Rs. 1500 to the 
Gaikwar, Gotardi Rs. 425, Kasla Pagi Rs. 65, Moka Pagina Rs. 125, 
Gothra Es. 201, Jesar Rs. 151, and Anghad Rs. 1754^. Under 
the Baria group come the seven estates of Sihora, paying Rs. 4801, 
Amrapur Es. 201, Kanora Rs. 1601, Varnol M41 Rs. 85, Nahara 
Rs. 25, Jumkha Es. 51, and Umetha Rs. 2552. Under the Rajput 
group come Bhadarva, paying Rs. 19,076, Dhari Rs. 951 and Rdyka 
Rs. 1200, Chhaliar Rs. 3401, Vekhtdpur Rs. 151, Rdjpur Rs. 51, 
ItvM Rs. 601, large Varnoli Rs. 101, small Varnoli Rs. 25, Poicha 
Rs. 1501, P4ndu Rs. 4500, and Dodka Rs. 1104J. Some of these owe 
heavy tribute arrears. 

The Baroda state in all receives annually a total tribute of 
Baroda Rs. 2,29,073 and British Es. 4,56,293 from the chiefs of 
KdthiAwar, Mahi Kantha, Rewa Kdntha, and Rund. Of these, 
British Rs. 3,15,457 are paid by the KdthiawAr Chiefs; Baroda 
Rs. 58,679 and British Rs. 1,40,836 by the Mahi K^tha Chiefs; 
Baroda Rs. 1,57,034 by the Rewa Kantha Chiefs; and Baroda 
Rs. 13,351 by Rund. The details according to the chief divisions 
of the districts are given in the following statement: 
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TrSnUea paid to the Odihedr’s 


No. 

BTAna. 

Ghdiddna, 

JamdbaTidi. 

Sayasdi. 

British. 

Sayasdi. 

British. 


Ka'thia'wa'r. 

a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. p. 

1 

Prdnt Jhilivid 

... 

382 0 0 



2 

„ K&thi&w4r 


6902 0 0 



3 

,, Uachhukintha . 


60,390 0 0 



4 

„ H4l4r. 


1,37.216 12 0 



6 



42,210 0 0 



6 



7196 0 0 



7 

„ Gohelvid . 

... 

S4.67T 0 0 


... 

8 

„ Undsarmya. 


9634 0 0 


... 

9 

„ B4bri&v&d . 


9056 0 0 


... 

10 

T^uka Jetpur . 

... 




11 

Mahdl AmirtiU . 


20,119 0 0 


... 


rotal 

... 

3,11,489 12 0 

... 

8974 8 0 


UfAHi Ka'NTHA. 





1 

ZiOaVStnkKSnilu.. 

8699 0 0 

... 

■.. 


£ 

8 

PargtttM Bahiyil •<» .. 

gala SAbar Ktetha . 


7094 4 2 
19.987 10 2 


29,026 2 6 
8903 4 10 

4 

Behvar .. 


6967 S 4 

... 


6 

„ lIArwAd . . 

... 

30.819 6 1 



6 


... 

6564 8 6 

»• 

3082 8 9 

7 

K&nkreJ, inolofliTO of PAlanpur 

60,000 0 0 

4180 6 10 

... 

1604 6 7 

8 

ThAsra, Panch MaMls (Kaira DividoD) ... 

... 

7182 11 4 



9 

ParAntij, Mod&sa, and SAvda (Ahmodabad 






PiTimon) . 

... 

6664 6 2 

... 



Total ... 

68,679 0 *0 

97,320 6 7 

... 

48,515 6 7 


Beita Ea'htha. 





1 

Parana THakyAda . 

401 0 0 


13,996 0 

... 

2 

,, Sonkbeda ... .. 

179 0 0 


5029 0 


3 

„ S4yli . 



27,716 0 


4 

Sdn^Adn BhAdarva . 

8000 0 0 


1349 0 

... 

6 

Porgana Dabboi . 

80 0 0 


1241 0 


6 

„ Sinor .. 

... 


676 0 


7 

Mouze Nanderia tdbe ChAndod . 

irr 


1001 0 


8 

Vadaj VAnta . 





9 

Samthdn BAfoipla . 

65,001 0 D 




10 

„ Ohiiota Udepor . 

10,600 0 0 



... 

11 

KUU Umetha . 

6000 0 0 


... 


12 

SanMidn LtmAyAda . 

6601 0 0 




IS 

Jfouce Dodka . 

100 8 0 


im 0 

ajla 

14 

„ BSyka . 

75 8 0 


5000 4 


16 

,, Anghad . 

300 0 0 


1447 0 


IS 

BAlAsinor ... . 

4001 0 0 





ToteJ ... 

1,00,089 0 0 

... 

63,767 4 


1 

TAdnaBnnd. 

... 


13,361 0 



Rewa KAntba and Bund .. 

1,00,089 0 0 


67,108 4 



GRAitD Total ... 

1,68,768 0 0 

4,08,803 2 7 

67,108 4 

47,489 IS 7 
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Sayasdu British 


H ^ M 
PB O j S 
05 ^ 55 B 

British. a a aJ g 

£ p « * 
55 > * a 


... 

3,15,457 4 0 

8679 0 0 



36,120 6 7 


28,889 15 0 


6987 3 4 


89,819 5 1 


9547 1 3 

60,001} 0 0 

6784 12 6 

1*4 

7132 11 4 

... 

6554 6 2 

68,679 0 0 

1,40,835 12 2 


Collected, with one exception, through the 
Politick Agent for Kithifiw^r. 


Recovered by the Amreli without 
the intervention (A the British Politic 
authorities. 


d Collected, with three exceptions, through 
23 the Political Agent for the Mahi K&ntha. 


Collected through the Political Superin 
tendent. 

Collected through the Collector of Kaira. 

2 Collected through the Ckdlector of 
Ahmedabad. 


14,396 0 0 
5203 0 0 
27,715 0 0 
11,876 0 0 
1503 0 0 
853 0 0 
1001 0 0 
61 0 0 
65,001 0 0 
10,500 0 0 
6000 0 0 
6501 0 0 
1104 8 0 
675 12 0 
1747 0 0 
4001 0 0 


90 G(^lected through the Political Agent for 
16 Uie Bewa SAntha. 


1,67,043 4 0 
18,351 0 0 


1,70,394 4 0 


2,29,07^ 4 0 4,56,293 0 2 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


I.—ANCIENT TENURES. 


Chapter VIII. In the old days of the Eajpnt kingdom of Anhilydda, the lands 
of Gnjardt were either held by chiefs on condition of rendering 
Administration, military service or were rented direct from the Crown by cultivators. 
Anctent Tenures When the Musalmdns seized Gujarat they found that in every 
part of the country the hereditary Rajput estates constituted no small 
portion of the lands of each district. The conquerors, therefore, 
entertained a twofold object; that of reducing the consequence and 
military power of the Hindu nobles which was founded on landed 
estates held for service, and that of filling their own treasury. It was, 
accordingly, their policy to encourage the commutation-of liability 
to military services, and this by a device entirely profitable to 
themselves. They released the Hindu nobles of all obligation to do 
military service and in return confiscated the larger portion of their 
lands, leaving them a poor remainder^ The share left the chiefs was 
Vdnta and in old days one-third and was termea vdnta or share, the remainder 

appropriated by the Government was termed The word udnto 

means a share, and talpat is perhaps derived from a word meaning 
remainder, that is, that which is left after the vdnta has been 
apportioned. But this early vdnta is probably distinct from the late 
chauth vdnta. When the Musalm^ln power decayed and the hiU 
chiefs grew bolder in their forays, the rulers of the country found 
it necessary to conciliate the robbers by allowing them a fourth 
of every assailable village, that is, chauth vdnta.^ Vdnta lands are 
to this day generally held by Rajputs and Thakurda Kolis and Bhils, 
the first of whom were driven into Gujardt from Rajputdna, while 
the two last were probably the aborigini inhabitants of the country. 
Of old the vdnta lands were generally subject to the payment of a 
salami or quit-rent. The Marathas have not altogether upset this 
old tenure, but very frequently, if not generally, the vdnta does not 
bear its old proportion to the talpat, owing to the encroachments of 
the rulers. 


Saldm. It should be understood that salami is and always has been taken 

on hdrhhali, or alienated lands, except such as are termed dharmdddy 
and devasthdn. The precise origin of the imposition of salami is not 
-- known. In its general sense the term salami means a complimentary 


must be borne in mind that there were vdntds older than the Mnsalm^n times. 
The ancient Binda mlers cultivated lands and haks, termed vdnta and gards for the 
muntenanee^ younger branches. They also very commonly parted with lands to 
BiAhmans, and Chirans. 
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present to a superior. It is not a rate on the ligha, and is irregu¬ 
larly assessed, sometimes in a large sum, sometimes in some other 
way. There is no uniform rate of assessment in the salami. 

It must first be remembered that the early Mar^tha invasion took 
place at a time when the power of the Moghals was already breaking 
up, when the original gardsids, or, as they are more often termed the 
eaminddrs and vatanddrs, were increasing in power and independence. 
It must next be noted that the Marathaa did not at once conquer 
and rule a large extent of territoiy, and did not willingly remain in 
the country to annex territory, for they invaded only to plunder, and 
sought to create the confusion by which they themselves profited. 
Thus it happened that before and after the early invasions of the 
Marathas, not only did the old gardsids gain in power and indepen¬ 
dence, but a new set of robber chiefs sprang into existence, the 
children of lawlessness 

These more modem gardsids lived in the hilly country to the east 
of the. great Gu]‘ard,t plain, and levied a sort of blackmail on the 
peaceful towns situated in the champaign country. The blackmail 
is known by the name of toda gards, and in some places by that of 
vol. The peaceful country was termed rdsti and the hill-country 
hard of access, held by the gardsids, was termed mehvdsi. 

Gards is said by some to be a corruption of a Sanskrit word 
meaning a mouthful, and hence to have come to signify subsistence 
or maintenance. Others affirm it means boundary, that being the 
spot where the holders levied their contributions. Toda in toda gards 
is held to mean the match or fuse of a gun.* 

Before making a brief remark on the nature of the gards right, 
space can be afforded for a curious reference to the history of the 
gardsids. These men played and still play so important a part in the 
history of the Baroda state, that it would be as well to Imow how 
during the transition period from Moghal to Maratha supremacy, they 
constituted the loose and fretful skirt of the civilization of the 
plains. Captain Hamilton, who visited India early in the eighteenth 


* Col. Walker wrote: ‘ These, the older gardsids, are not to be confounded with 
the predatory incendiaries who infest the sonthem districts. They are a more respect¬ 
able description of people who inhabit the north and west parts of Gujardt, The 
older gardsids’ jama is really a peshkash, asum paid without Government having either 
the right or the means of ascertaining the produce or of examining the revenue funds 
of the possession producing the jama. Villages of equal value may pay a jama very 
di^roportionate to each other. It does not vary according to the produce, but was 
originally determined by a stipulation or agreement with the Mog^l and Mardtha 
conquerors. The increase of the jama did not depend upon the ability to pay a re¬ 
venue, so much as the power of the kamdvisddr, or revenue farmer. If the kamdvisddr 
had troops sufficient, no could impose more severe terms on the gardsia proprietors : 
and the Government reaped the benefits of the additional ya ma in succeeding years, 
by making the collections of the past year the criterion by which the collections of 
the current year were to be made.’ 

This is the whole secret of the system which produced tributary chiefs, mehvds 
villages, and counter exactions of gardsids. 

® See Mr; P. S. Melvill’s Report on Gards Eights, written in 1877, paras. 1 and 5. 
Under the ancient Hindu kings the alienations, to religious personages or places 
of worship were called gards, a word then perhaps exclusively appropriate to religious 
grants. Eds Mdla, 186. Tori is said by some to mean compromise or composition, 
anil Ma gards the compromise for abstaining from plunder. The passage in the text 
may bo read in continuation of the section on tributes in the Main and Eewa l^thds. 
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centopy, just about the time when the Ddbhdde and Gaikwdr began 
to vex Gujarat, writes : ‘In 1705 the circumjacent Rajds besieged 
the town of Surat with fourscore thousand horse. These free¬ 
booters go under the general appellation of ganims, but they are 
composed of Varlis, Kolis, Rajputs, Pathans, and gardsids. These 
garasids were formerly the landed men of this country, and, upon 
their submission to Akbar, articled to have the ground-rents paid 
to them and their posterity, but the Nawi.bs often defraud them, and 
they, to put the governors of towns and villages in mind of their 
contract, come in great numbers and plunder or lay them under 
contribution.’ 

These gardsids were the old zaminddrs, and the new gardsids were 
to spring from these Kolis, great thieves by land, as well as from 
down-trodden Rajputs. 

Hhe'zamirtAdrs, during the conquest for supremacy between the 
Moghal and Mardtha powers, observed a strict neutraliiy, paying with 
equal facility their revenue or jama to whatever person possessed 
local authority in their own district. Neither Moghals nor Mar£- 
thAs interfere in their internal policy, and, during the government 
of the latter power, they ‘ continued to possess and even enlarged 
the same rights and privileges which they had possessed, and they 
continued to occupy the same position which they had occupied in 
the days of Akbar, except that, as time passed, gradual increase of 
tribute was imposed on them by the Mardtha arms.’^ 

‘ In the plains to the south,’ says Mr. Elphinstone, ‘ and in the 
open spaces that run up between the rivers, the Maratha govern¬ 
ment always took an account of the produce of the village lands, 
of which it was entitled to a certain share. All the other villages 
retained their independence on the payment of a tribute. Most of 
those which lay on the rivera in the midst of a subjugated countiy 
paid it regularly every year to the nearest revenue oflScer ; but 
those whose situations were stronger or more remote withheld their 
tribute until compelled to pay by ^e presence of an invading army.’ 

The gardsids similarly are in great measure collected near the 
Mahi and Narbada rivers.. On the Mahi, besides Rajputs, we fibd 
a large number of Koli tribes as Barids, Pagis, and Kotvals. In the 
San^eda mehvds on the Narbada, the gardsids are of pure Rajput 
names, as Rdthods, Ghohdns and Farmars. Some of these, especiMly 
the Rathods, are Molesalam or other Muhammadan converts. 

Returning now to a consideration of what this right possessed by 
the gardsids was, the following passage may be inserted. ‘ Though 
the toda gards vras generally a payment in cash, it was occasionally 
commuted into land in order to induce the gardsids to become 


* From information famished to Colonel Walker by Amritlal, the Feshwi’a agent. 
Bmn. Gov. Sel. XXXIX. 55. t'Tbe fall jarisdiraon,’ says the joint report of 
CoitaielB Phayre and Barton, * over the vdntds of the mekvdsi chiefs was never 
qneatkgMd or di^mted by the Huhammadan governors, while they were folly 
oocqaed by orteetine troables and Maratha incnrsions. The petty Hindu chiem 
^ enlaq^ their ndntets, and in many instances succeeded in absorbing whole villages, 

vduim, bgwraer, wwe rtdl tmmed vdntda.’ 
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industrious. Sometimes it is paid in kind, such as goats, hides, 
shoes, &c., and is frequently very small in amount at the present 
time, owing possibly to subdivision. At one time the State, now 
extinct, of Mdndvi levied Rs. 80,000 per annum from 403 villages, but 
there are few instances where the payments levied by an individual 
of the present day amount to Rs. 1000, and there are numerous 
instances of payment to the amount of eight annas only. It was 
generally levied from villages, not towns.^ These yearly exactions 
were also denominated vol, rakhojia and dan.’^ 

The rights enjoyed by the gardsids represent either grants of land 
or of cash, or stipulated goods from the villages held in sovereignty 
by the old chiefs or from the vdntds which remained to them from 
those villages, or rights of different kinds acquired subsequently 
as blackmail. It is difficult to say how the hdk in each case 
originated, as we find many cash payments which certainly represent 
the * kothlisdnth'^ of ancestral land held for centuries, while, on 
the other hand, we find holdings of so-called vdnta land which have 
been given hypatels in recent times as black-mail. The following 
list will give an approximate idea of the kinds of rights held by 
gardsids : 1, Land held, either rent-free or subject to a quit-rent 
to Government, with every variety in the amount of rent to be paid 
by the tenant; 2, cash allowances; 3, grwn allowances ; 4, small 
shares of miscellaneous agricultural or dairy products, as so many 
canes for each sugar-field; 5, claims on the manufacturing industry 
of the villages, as so many hanks of yam from Dheds and leather 
for shoes from tanners; 6, claims on manual labour of villages, 
as so many days vet, or unpaid labour from Hajams, Dheds and 
Mochis; 7, free food and lodging for the gardsids, and a ^ed number 
of retainers and horses. 
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Up to 1862 the gardsids enjoyed their vdnta and gards rights 
without much interference from the Darbdr at Baroda. It is true 
that sometimes hereditary district officers, such as desdis and others, 
encroached upon these rights, but, gei^rally speaking, everything 
was settled between thspatels and the gardsids. When the gardsids 
were, as was often the case, poor, lazy and ignorant, the patels 
took the opportunity to reduce or even sometimes to deny their caste 
rights, or to encroach upon their lands. On the other hand, in many 
villages the Koli and Rajput pafels were the kinsmen of the gardsids, 
and, as a rule, the relations of the gardsids with the villagers were 

f deasant enough and their disputes were generally settled in the vil- 
age without reference to the Darbdr. But in 1862 H. H. Khanderdv 
took action which unfortunately affected, among others, the gardsids 
who held the British guarantee that the Gaikwar would not interfere 
with or reduce their gards haks, and these gardsids, of course, had 
long given up levying the tax they had nsed to enforce.* This was 
a real grievance, even though, in some cases, the gardsids were 


Khanderiv and 
the OanUAAs. 

ms. 


‘ Mr. P. S. Melvill’s Beport on Gar^g Bights in Baroda, para. 5. 

* Din, says Forbes (Bds Mila, 188), nndor the Anhilvida kings meant transit duties 

npcm goods conveyed tbrongh the country. * See p. m2. 

* For a more general consideration of Khanderiv^s InAm Commission, see p. 352. 
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reimbursed their losses by the British political officers, who subtracted 
the money from the tributes due to the Gdikwd,r by these very 
gardsids. Now the history of the guaranteed rights of the 
gardsids and the way in which they were evaded is as follows : 
The gards rights of the mehvdsi zaminddrs of the Rewa Kiintha 
and of the mahdl gardsids residing in their villages were guaranteed 
to them by the Gdikwdr’s memorandum of 1825. These ^aranteed 
rights are, therefore, extended to the mehvdsi zaminddrs of the Pandu 
and Sankheda mehvds and the mahdl gardsids residing in their 
villages. There are others in the Rewa Kantha who have gards 
rights in Baroda and they are subjects of Rajpipla, but they possess 
no guarantee. Nor did the agreement of 1820, effected with the Mahi ■ 
Kantha tributaries, make any definite mention of gards rights in 
Baroda It has, however, been held that there is an indirect 
guarantee, because the British Government made itself responsible 
for punctually collecting the Gaikwar’s tribute, and in doing this, it 
should take into account the gards income of the tributaries. The 
same kind of constructive guarantee should apply to the Kankrej 
division and the five estates of the Bhadarva group. The gardsids 
Rving in British and Baroda territories have no guarantee for 
their garda Mhts in Baroda. The point has not been raised id 
K4thi4w4r. The provisions of the settlements of 1825 were not strictfy 
enforced, nor was much attention paid to them till the year 1862. 
In that year H. H. Khanderdv imposed a tax of two annas per rupee 
on all vdnta lands, and placed a similar tax on toda gards allowances. 
An order was, at the same time, issued that the toda gards payments 
were to be made direct from the local treasuries, which would put an 
end to the direct levy of the impositions on the villages. In 
addition to all this, all toda gards halts were attached, pending an 
enquiry into the validity of the title of the holders. These acts 
caused great discontent among the gardsids. At about the same 
time Khanderav remeasured vdnta and gards lands, employing 
for that purpose a purposely short measure, and the result was a 
great number of kumbhas or bighds. The excess was called vadhdro, 
and was assessed at the full sarkdri or Government rates, not that 
the vadhdro land was separated from the rest, but the total out¬ 
turn was entered in the records as liable to Government according 
to the fictitious increase. Khanderfiv went further: he had just 
introduced the bighoti system into several districts, according to 
which the Government dues were paid in money and not in kind as 
theretofore. Under the old system the havdlddrs, or guards, over the 
grain to be partitioned, received a measure of grain, a handful or 
muthi from the tenants of talpat and vdnta lands. Under the new 
system they received regular pay from Government, and, instead of 
making that a payment in kind, the tenants were called on to pay 
a slight tax called the havdlddri. This innovation was distasteful to 
the tenants and added to their general discontent. 

Soon after the general attachment of gards allowances, an enquiry 
into the claims of the Rewa Kantha gardsids was conducted by a 
&itish officer from 1864 to 1872. The sarsubha also, or his 
subordinate, decided several claims of the gardsids of Baroda 
temtory, lUjpiiffa, the EAnkrej country, and the Mahi KAntha. In 
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1867 the enquiry into the claims of the Rdjpipla gardsids was made 
over to the Assistant Resident.^ 

Still in 1875 a large number of claims of guaranteed and 
unguaranteed gardsids remained Unsettled, and many of the decisions 
actually passed had remained unexecuted. The general questions 
regarding the extent of the guarantees and the jurisdiction in vdntds 
had also to be decided. Mr. Melvill, the Agent to the Governor 
General, revised the whole question in a very full memorandum in 
1877, and recommended that a special officer should be appointed to 
dispose of pending claims in the Rewa K4ntha, Mahi Kdntha, and 
Palanpur. This memorandum was considered by the Government of 
India and criticised by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, after which a code of rules was drawn up for the guidance 
of a special officer, who was to dispose of all claims of all guaranteed 
gardsids and also of unguaranteed persons of the Mahi and Rewa 
Kanthas, Pd.lanpur, Rajpipla, the Dang country in Khandesh, the 
Panch Mahdls, and the districts of Kaira, Ahmedabad, Broach, and 
Surat. 

The opinion of Mr. Melvill, Agent to the Governor General, has 
been given in his report above referred to. 'No Indm Commission 
tSx should be levied on gards lands or Kahs in Baroda territory, 
held by zamivddrs or their bhdydds or others, to which the British 
guarantee attaches directly or indirectly. On the other hand, the 
right of the Darbdr to impose the tax on the vdnta lands and 
other gards rights of unguaranteed persons in Baroda is certain. In 
regard to alienated lands the guarantee is personal to the tribute- 
paying zaminddrs only.’ 'It is a question,’ adds Mr. Melvill, 'for the 
consideration of the Minister Sir T. Mddhavrdv, whether it would 
not be better to abandon this unpopular and unjust tax altogether.’ 

The following are some of the disputes regarding gards rights 
including vdntds: Encroachments by Baroda government on vdntti 
lands and by vatanddrs on tal-pat lands; the imposition of taxation on 
vdnta lands, whether in the shape of assessment, of increased salami or 
cesses ; difficulties thrown by the Gaikwar’s authorities in the way 
of zaminddrs in the collection of their dues from collectors of vdnta 
lands ; interference of the Q4ikwAr authorities with alienated vdnta 
lands; non-payment or irregular payment of gards dues from the 
Gaikwar’s local treasuries; questions about water-courses and rights 
of way in vdnta and talpat lands.* 

Under the rules it was settled that: 1, the guarantee of gards rights 
extended to tribute-payers to the G4ikw4r in the Mahi Kdntha 
and Pdlanpur in 1820, and to their heritors, but not to permanent 
alienees of gards and vdnta lands, unless they had obtained a special 
guarantee; 2, the continuance of the guarantee was not affected 
by the place of residence of its holder; 3, guaranteed gards rights 
were not liable to any special tax, except with the consent of the 
British Government; 4, the supervision and protection of the 
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' Information given by Rhdn Bahiidnr Pestanji Jahingir, C.I.E. 
> Mr. Melvill’s Gar^ Report, pwa. 196. 
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rights was to be the care of the Baroda Resident solely; and 5, 
after the decision made by the special officer, jurisdiction in future 
disputes regarding unguaranteed rights was to vest absolutely in 
the Baroda government, regarding guaranteed rights in the Baroda 
Resident if the interests of the holders were affected by the action 
of the Baroda government; 6, the rent of a tenant cultivating only 
vdnta or gards land could not be enhanced, but rent established by 
custom might continue to be levied. If the tenant had talpat land 
as well, the rent of such land was not to be so severe as to disable the 
tenant from paying his rent on his gards or vdnta land; 7, succession 
to gards and vdnta lands vested in legitimate heirs or sons adopted 
with the cognizance of the Gdikwar. The same rule applied to gards 
rights in cash or kind, if held by tribntaries, but if by non-tributaries, 
only male heirs of the last right occupant could inherit, or, failing 
them, the lineal male heirs of those in the Rewa KAntha who were 
in possession in 1825, in the Mahi Kantha in 1820, unless earlier 
possession could be produced; 8, the decisions of the Political 
Agent in past times as to successions into guaranteed gards and vdnta 
rights were to be final; 9 and 10, escheats and lapses in respect of 
all rights were to pertain to the Gdikwdr; 11, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over vduntas in Baroda territory belonged and should 
belong, exclusively to the Baroda government. ‘ When any limitd& 
juris(hction shall have been exercised by or on behalf of any 
zaminddr, and the Baroda government is willing to continue the 
same with or without limitation to the zaminddr personally, it shall 
be exercised by him in subordination to the Baroda government, 
in whom the residuary jurisdiction rests, but shall not be exercised 
by any person acting in his behalf, except with the express consent 
of the Baroda government.’ Certain compensations might be given 
to the zaminddrs for loss of income arising from fines if his jurisdiction 
were restricted. The only provision was, that the concurrence of the 
Agent to the Governor General to the resumption or restriction of the 
zaminddr’s jurisdiction had to be obtained by the Baroda Adminis¬ 
tration. The whole of the claims to gards and vdnta held by gardsids 
residing out of Baroda territory are now, with the co-operation of 
the native administration, enquired into by a special officer appointed 
for that purpose. The cases of Baroda subjects, such as the Thdkur 
of Miyagam, have not been taken up by that officer. 

A special department at the huzur, at present managed by Khdn 
Bahadur Pestanji Jahangir, C.I.E., carries out the decisions of the 
special settlement officer or decisions previously passed, and decides 
on the claims of the gardsids residing and having rights in Baroda 
territory, as well as disposes of claims to succession and gards 
matters generally. 

IL—ALIENATIONS. 

There is nothing more striking in the Baroda state than the large 
proportion of the land which has been alienated. Whole villages 
are ahenated and lands in khdlsa or Government, villages are 
alienated. 

In the three divisions of the State the number of alienated 
villages is as follows : 
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Divisions and 
Sub-Divisions. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

villages. 

Alienat¬ 

ed 

villages. 

Total. 

DivisioQS and 
Sub-Divisions, 

Govern¬ 

ment 

4 illages 

Alienat¬ 

ed 

villages. 

Total. 


rWavsiri . 

62 

4 

66 


rSinor . 

49 

6 

54 


Pals4na . 

72 

8 

80 

A 

Sankbeda . 

258 


258 


K^rej . 

74 

4 

78 

i ^ i TUakv&da. 

38 


38 


Vel^chha . 

135 

2 

137 


^Chanod . 

3 


2 











< 

Moha . 

76 

2 

77 


Total ... 

9014 

112 

10134 

!z* 



7 








,.Songad . 

468 

37 

605 


rDehg4m . 

130 

60 

190 







Kadi . 

114 

6 

120 







K&lol . 

81 

7 

88 



1063 

66 

1129 


Pattan . 

246 

48 ' 

294 







Vadivli . 

114 

13 

127 







Sidhpur 

84 

11 

95 







Visni^r. 

57 

4 

61 







Rher&Iu . 

104 

1 

105 

fBaroda 

110 

31 

141 


Mes&na . 

77 

3 

80 


Choranda . 

87 

13 

100 


Vij4pur . 

94 

S 

102 


Jarod . 

111 

35 

136 






11 

Petlid . 

1064 

5 

1114 


Total ... 

1201 

161 

1262 

CQ 

P4dra . 

64 

20 

84 






LDabhoi . 

76 

13 

89 


OaAKD Total... 

30654 

339 

34044 


Thus in the Navsari or southern division, of 1129 villages sixty-six 
are alienated ; in the Baroda or central division, of 10134 villages 
112 ; in the Kadi or northern division, of 1262 villages 161; and of 
34044 villages in the whole State, 339 are alienated. 

No further notice need be taken, of this question of alienated 
villages. But a word may be said of the manner in which the 
present Administration has treated and is treating dumdla and 
Tehdngi villages. The so-called khdngi and dumdla sub-divisions were 
a monstrous inconvenience, the villages of which they were made 
up being scattered all over the Gdikwdr’s territory from Songad 
to Amreli. There may, however, have been some excuse for 
forming them into separate sub-divisions at the time when they 
were thus set aside. The khdngi villages at one period constituted 
the private estate of the Raja. Some of the villages, originally 
public property, had been given as nemnuks to members of the 
royal family, but as they lapsed they were retained by the Rdja. 
The dumdla villages were those assigned to individuals as military 
saranjdm} In 1867-68, or Samvat 1924, His Highness Khanderdv 
resumed most of them and substituted cash payments. But these 
villages were not at once absorbed into the sub-divisions to which 
they geographically belonged. The political motive perhaps was 
to allow the previous owners to retain the hope that the villages 
might be restored. The Minister Sir T. Madhavrdv has accordingly 
stated ‘The opportunity of re-distributing the sub-divisions is taken 
to amalgamate with the general administration a number of villages 
known as khdngi and dumdla, which lie isolated and scattered in the 
northern, central and southern divisions. These villages had been 
segregated from the several sub-divisions in which they are situated. 


* Mention roAy here be made of a tenure peculiar to the Baroda state. It is known 
as Icanydddn. On the marriage of a daughter of a GiikwAr, villages are presented 
her as kanydddn and her children inherit. In some instances the mistresses of 
Giikw^ have similarly obtained villages. 

‘ Baroda Administration Report, 1875-76, para. 209. 
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and placed under the management of oflBcers whose head-quarters 
were at Baroda. It was a most inconvenient arrangement which 
caused abuses, conflicts and embarrassments without any real 
advantage. It appears desirable, however, to keep a durable register 
of the khdngi villages thus absorbed, because they would seem to 
constitute property in some way distinguished from the Edj in 
general. If it should ever become necessary or desirable to provide 
a distinct arrangement for the khdngi villages the register would 
show their value, and an equivalent might be allotted in one 
convenient block or ring-fence in preference to estates dispersed all 
over the territories.’ 

The worst trick played with these khdngi villages was when 
His Highness Malharrav entrusted the management of some of 
them to individuals of his mandali, or to courtiers who pretended 
to a wish to become royal taldtis. No such wish in reality 
animated these men but a desire to hold power in some snug 
village from whence they might extract provisions of all sorts, 
grass, wood, &c. It was not to the interest of these taldtis that 
the people of the village in which they exercised a lordship should 
he tolerably well off, as would be the case with an ordinary indmddr. 
Against any act of oppression on their part no appeal lay to any 
person except the Rfija himself. It is no wonder, then, that one 
consequence of the bestowal of a village on a royal favourite was that 
in it grazing land increased with rapidity and cultivation as quickly 
diminished. No villages are now held by irresponsible taldtis. 

The following remarks of the Minister in the report above 
quoted lead to the consideration of the next point: ‘ There is a 

great deal of land in these territories which is rent-free or almost 
rent-free. Under the lax management of years many abuses and 
frauds, no doubt, exist in this direction. The proportion between 
alienated and khdlsa, or Government, lands in the southern or 
Navsari division, during the years 1876-77 and 1877-78, stood thus : 


Tsam. 

Areac^ oocq- 
pied Govern^ 
ment Iand~ 
in high^. 

Beyenne, 

Area of 
alienated 
land in 
UghoB, 

Revenne 

from 

aliena¬ 

tions. 

1878-77 (S. 1933). 

344,050 

Bb. 

16,93,910 

05,441 

Rs. 

45,351 

1877-78 (a 1934). 

375,707 

17,41,248 

96,178 

45,351 


The proportion between the two kinds of land in the Baroda 
division stood as follows during the same years: 


Txabs. 

Total Area of District. 

Area of AUemited Land. 

Total 

veveniK. 

Revenue 

from 

alienations.. 

Bi bighds. 

}n IrujnMda. 

In 

Inkvmbhda. 

1876- 77 iS, 1933). 

1877- 78(& 1934).. 

462,128 

503,100 

579,470 

609,989 

138,277 

145,634 

16S.4SS 

170,440 

37,18,184 

37,66:^ 

Rs. 

2,65,277 

2.62,681 


The receipts on alienated lands were thus obtained: 
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Tears. 

Savdlddri. 

Saldmi. 

Indm 

kanati. 


Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1876-77 (S. 1933) 

34,274 

1,67,634 

47,040 

9628 

6701 

265,277 

1877-78(5.1934) 

35,125 

1,60,444 

46,056 

12,223 

7933 

262,681 


In short, remarked the subha, one-third of the land in the central 
division was bhdrkhali. 

The proportion in area and revenue between Government and 
alienated land in the Kadi division during the year 1876-77, stood as 
follows; 


VEilH. 

Area ot 
cnltarable 
Government 
land in 
bighA*. 

Revenue. 

Area of cnltur- 
able alienated 
land in Govern¬ 
ment villages. 

1876.77 (S. 1933). 

1,863,008 

Rs. 

25,05,668 

778,635 


The miscellaneous land revenue of the division has, however, been 
stated as amounting to Rs. 2,06,490, which sum includes the receipts 
from alienated land in Government villages. Some of the non-descript 
taxes which went to make up the sum show what curious charges 
the old Government made on the peopla Water-taxes Es. 3556 j 
village taxes Rs. 57; havdlddri or havalddr’s wages Rs. 1123 ; taldti 
chdkri or taldti charges Rs. 31; holbandi Rs. 550, a tax levied 
on each plough in hay bundles but now in money; khedsdvddia 
Rs. 934, that is, a tax levied on people who cultivated indm land 
belonging to others; upanddia, a tax bringing in Rs. 228 and 
charged only in Visnagar on residents of that town who cultivated 
land in other villages. Bhdrkhali jamin upar paiddni lagat Rs. 80, 
that is, a water-tax on an indmddr who uses water for irrigation 
drawn from a Government well. 

The meaning of the terms vdnta and salami has been given at 
the opening of this chapter. The word bhdrkhali literally means 
out of the khala or grain-yard, and must have existed when the 
Ihdgbatdi system was almost universally prevalent. Bhdrkhali 
lands, therefore, are simply all those of which the produce is not 
brought into the Government khala, or, in other words, alienated 
lands. 

Nakari lands are lands exempted from.paying a kar, or assessment. 
Among these are included devasthdn, dharmdddy, and such like. 

Chdkaryat lands are those granted for services rendered to the 
State, but they are not, correctly speaking, alienated lands. They 
are lands assigned to State or village servants in lien of cash pay¬ 
ments. It is not in the right of the occupant of such land to sell, 
mortgage or otherwise part with it. Nevertheless mortgages have 
been effected without the knowledge of Government to a considerable 
extent, and the resumption of the mortgaged lands will be a matter 
of difficulty. Dharmdddy, devasthdn and pirastdn lands are those 
assigned cither for the support of charitable institutions saddvarts, or 
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to maintain religious establishments, and they are permanently 
alienated. But they are alienated for special purposes, nor should 
their revenues be applied to other than special purposes, nor should 
they be sold or given away. There can be no rule against mortgaging 
such lands, however, but they have often been not only mortgaged 
but sold, and this may be said not only of lands but of entire 
villages. Devasihdn grants are those which are made for the support 
and maintenance of native religious institutions, such as Hindu 
temples, pirastdn for Muhammadan mosques. The grants are in land 
or money. One and the same institution often enjoys different 
allowances from different mahdls. These grants are frequently 
misappropriated. Thus ’ a man sets up a little image, puts a little 
building round it, and then gets the Mahdrdja to give him a great 
big grant for the maintenance of the so-called mandir, the 
proceeds in reality being devoted to his own pleasures or necessities. 
There are instances of devasthdn grants being pledged to bankers 
under Government authority for the satisfaction of private debts. 

Bharmdddy gfrants are charitable grants to individuals, chiefly 
Brahmans, These grants are often much abused. For instance, it 
not unfrequently occurs that one man gets different allowances from 
different fareasuries under different names. 


Varshdsan. Varshdsan or yearly grants are annual charitable allowances, 

either to devasthdn or individuals. 

Pasdila. Pasdita is defined to be rent-free land allowed to the different 

orders of village servants in Gujardt i also assignments of the same 
for religious or charitable allowances. 

Iitdm. Indm is the Arabic for a gift or grant, and indmi grants or 

ahenations include aU kinds of grants. Thus a jdghir is indmi, 
though it is a grant for servico, military or civil, the word meaning 
to take a place or position, and answering to the Mardthi saranjdm. 
Again, indmi lands and villages include some that have been granted 
as devasthdn or dharmdddy, but they are purely indmi, that is they 
have been presented as a free gift to Brahmans, Bhats, Fakirs, and 
other such people, A distinction should, however, be drawn between 
lands and villages. Indmi lands are sold, mortgaged or given away 
without any interference on the part of Government. But it is a 
question whether Government should not watch the transfer or sale 
of villages, which have been of late years granted to individuals for 
very trifling purposes. These villages were originally given for the 
proper maintenance of an individual and his family, and rules might 
be framed for a special entail and a reversionary right to remain 
with Government 

MogMtU, Moghldi : The term has been explained in a note on page 181. The 

term moghldi, as indicating grants for the moghldi shares of the 
revenue of a village, is chiefly found in use in the districts of the Surat 
Atthdvisi. There are at present several moghldi allowances paid from 
the Nays&ri division of the 6d.ikwAr’s territory. Originally a charge 
npon land, which the grantees used to collect toect from the villages, 
the grant since 1865-66, or Samvat 1922, has taken the shape of a 
purmy cash allowance paid from the Government treasury, ^ns, a 
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moghlai allowance of some twelve or thirteen thousand rupees is 
held by the Bakshi family at Surat, in the Gandevi sub-division of 
Navs^ri.i 

Vajifa lands are those which were granted to the Musalmdns 
during the Moghal rule or earlier, and which have been continued 
to them by the Marathas. The term is defined as a pension, a 
stipend or a grant of land rent-free or at a quit-rent to pious persons, 
such as Muhammadan saints, or for past service. These lands are 
mostly in the southern division, and many of them have passed out 
of the hands of'the original grantees into those of others, such as 
Pdrsis and others. 

Colonel Walker thus explains the term ?:as5dh' : 'Some wealthy 
kasbdtis have arrogated to themselves a power similar to that 
which the gardsids possess by inheritance. The kasbdtis were 
soldiers of fortune, who aided the Maratha government to restore 
the population of certain villages leased to them for a certain 
number of years at a fixed rent. The Gaikwar government, 
contrary to good policy, allowed their farmers to take bonds from 
the 'patels for balances of revenue, sometimes obtaining grants of 
their land and even entire villages for the discharge of those debts. 
The system of farming was favourable to these encroachments, and 
the temporary tenant sold the rights of Government as well as of the 
subject. Villages and lands were in this manner yearly alienated by 
specific grants or by mortgages, which had nearly the operation of 
perpetuity. But the agency of kasbdtis and gardsids was necessary 
to enable the farmer to realize the revenue speedily, which he was 
prompted to do by his own avarice and the necessities of the Govern¬ 
ment to anticipate. Kasbdtis, moreover, were frequently securities to 
the manotiddrs for their advances, and the villages became subject 
to a double authority. The villages subject to the gardsids and 
kasbdtis paid half their produce to those chiefs and proprietors, and 
after satisfying the dues of Government, they appropriated the 
remainder to their own use.’ 

Lands termed vachdnia and gherdnia are those originally Govern¬ 
ment lands of which proprietorship had been sold outright or mortgaged 
by the Government through the patels. Such strange transactions were 
occasionally sanctioned by the Government in times of difficulty, in 
order that a sufficient revenue might be collected to pay compensation 
for thefts and crimes committed by the villagers.^ But no doubt the 
patels sometimes acted without sanction, and, when they found 
it hard to meet Government or the farmer’s demands, sold and 
mortgaged lands on their own responsibility. Their right to thus 
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* The charges upon the moghldi and desdigiri haks in the southern division upon 
the State revenue amount to Rs. 16,837 and Rs. 15,326 respectively. The Piirsi 
desdis of Navsdri have hitherto also levied some irregular and probably unauthorised 
contributions in money and kind upon artisans and others. Thus one desdi has been 
in the habit of taking yearly 400 tUes from potters, eight goats from herdsmen, four 
skins from the tanners, Rs. 2 from each liquor-shop, Rs. 42 from holders of vajifa 
lands, and Rs. 123 from the liquor contractor of Navs4ri. 

* Colonel Walker writes : ‘ The lands were mortgaged or sold by the patels, on 
condition that the purchasers or mortgagees should pay the sarkdr a certain yearly 
acknowledgment c^ed salami of not more than Rs. 2 per bigha. 
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dispose of Government land was, however, not openly recognised by 
the sarkdr after 1827. 

Ranvatia lands are those given by patels to the descendants of 
those who have lost their lives in defence of the village. 

Batamia lands are those forcibly taken by the holders, but which 
have become the property of these by right of prescription. They are 
considered to be the private property of the holders, though they are 
liable to pay an extra cess. 

Hadia lands are those granted by a village in compensation for 
injury done to the descendants of persons who have been killed by 
some of the members of the village. 

Kothlisdnth is a money payment from the Government treasury for 
alienated land resumed for any purpose. It follows the original 
tenure of the land in lieu of which it is made. If the land resumed 
be vatan land, the kothlisdnth granted in lien of it becomes a part of 
the vatan to which the land belonged. If the land resumed be 
devasthdn, the kothlisdnth becomes devasthdn. In some cases the 
patels or farmers resumed the lands given them in vachdnia or 
gherdnia, and fixed kothlisdnth payments instead; and these pay¬ 
ments have continued to be charged on the public treasury. 

When His Highness Khanderav instituted his enquiry into indm 
lands he refused to acknowledge as alienated all lands sold or mort¬ 
gaged after the year 1827, and on such lands, where the tenure dated 
before 1827, he ruled that an assessment of one-fourth should be 
levied in excess of the survey rates, that is four annas in the rupee.^ 
In other words Khanderaws ruling was that where land was 
held under one of the following tenures, pasdita, vdnta, gards, 
dharmdddy, or ranvatia, the DarbAr should take two annas per rupee 
in excess of the survey classified rates, and four annas per rupee in the 
case of vatanddrs’ lands. It was written by the Assistant Hesident 
in KhanderAv's time : ‘ The Gaikwdr has followed the example set 
him by the British Government, and has established a department 
called the Indm Commission, whose sole business it is to enquire into 
the titles whereby persons hold their lands.' But in truth there was 
this fundamental difference between Khanderdv's Indm Commis¬ 
sion and the example he followed: no fixed promise was made that 
the lands held in indm should not be resumable.® In fact nothing 
was finally settled; and, however excellent or faulty the MahArajd’s 
intention may have been, there was an absence of registration and 
vagueness pervading the final arrangement, which permitted the 
rejection of the terms on the part of many indmddrs, and left matters 


* In reality the only authority in the State that should have granted alienations 
was the Sovereign. Even the miUdlii Gang&dhar Shfetri never granted alienations. 
Bnt an immense number of unauthorised abenations have been made at one time or 
another, by mahdl and village officers, izdrddrs and others, and the grants have been 
son^ttobe stren^hened by sanads which really are unauthorised and valnelesa 
deeds, termed mahdl sanads in contradistinction with the huzur sanads. 

* Alienated lands are removed from all scrutiny on payment of a quit-rent to 
Govemmentof twoonno* perrupee (Act VII, of 1863). ITie Darbdr, however, sought 
to impose a tax of |th on cash haks that were nndispnted, and the advantage of 
freedom frcun inquiry into the validity of tenures was not given. 
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in a state of considerable confusion. It is impossible to lay down 
witb accuracy tbe present extent and condition of iimm lands. As in 
the case of the rude survey and assessments the whole matter is still 
pending, and the present administration has not had the leisure to 
approach the consideration of it in the only scientific way possible, 
namely, a thorough survey and accurate registration. 

This cess was not laid on entire villages, but only on lands which 
were alienated. The superior holders of many alienated villages 
affected, however, to imitate the Rdja, and levied the cess on alienated 
lands in their villages for their own profit. Of course their action 
was quite illegal. 

As this chapter deals with land it may appear out of place to 
discuss cash grants, but they are so mnch mixed up with alienations 
of land that the subject is here introduced and some mention is 
made of the manner in which such grants are now treated: 


Charitable and Religious Grants, 1881.' 


No. 

Grants, 

Lands 

Cash. 

VlLLAQBS. 

Total. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

Devasthdn . 

*o 

2,09,000 

32,000 

2,41,000 

The figures here given 

2 

Saddvart and annachhatra ... 


17,000 

19,000 

36,000 

as revenues of the vil- 

3 

Varshdsan . 

§:.2 

1,66,000 

44,000 

2,09,000 

lagess^egenerally those 

4 

Shrdvan mas dakshina and 





which are entered in old 


biddoi . 

S g 

62,000 

AM 

62,000 

accounts as revenues 

R 

Khairdt kharch . 


3000 

5000 

8000 

about the time the vib 

6 

Khichdi to Deccani Brihmans.. 

.a *3 

1,44,000 


1,44,000 

lages were granted. 

7 

Bddri to MaritbAs . 


11,000 

AM 

11,000 

The actual realizations 

8 

to Muhammadans 


1,27,000 

... 

1,27,000 

from tbe villas at the 

9 

Nemnuks, asdmist &c, disbursed 





present day must be 


from the fadnisi and the 





much more. 


khdnnU exclusive of those 







debi^ to the head Military... 


6,27,000 

2,44,000 

8,71,000 


_ 

Total .. 


13,65,000 

3,44,000 

17,09,000 



Devatthdn allowances granted by sanads up to 1860-61, or Samvat 
1917, are generally confirmed and continued. More recent allowances 
supported by sanads from the fadnis department are also confirmed 
and continued with greater or less reductions. The reason is that up 
to 1861-62, or Samvat 1918, when Blhiu Sindia came into power, the 
affairs of the State were not mismanaged to the same extent as after 
that year, and subsequent grants were preposterously extravagant. 
If sanads or other written evidence of inferior strength are not forth¬ 
coming, but if enjoyment for thirty years up to the date of the 
adjudication is proved, permanent continuance is secured. A less 
duration of enjoyment gives a right to a reduced enjoyment of the 
grant. If any allowance is not found continuable on a devasthdn 
grant at all, it is treated as a personal varshdsan to the holder and 
disposed of as such. If it is found not to be continuable even as 
a personal varshdsan, it is only continued during the lifetime of the 
person in possession. 

Personal varshdsans supported by sanads are continued in the 
terms of the sanad. Varshdsans enjoyed for fifty years are also con¬ 
tinued. A reduction is made if enjoyment for fifty years cannot be 
proved. Varshdsan allowances are in the feeblest cases continued 


1 The figures given in this statement must be understood as only approximate. 
B 283—45 
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during the lifetime of the actual incumbent, and provision is always 
made for widows and sometimes even for daughters. 

_ Saddvarts, chdturmds and other sMdhds to Gosais, Bair^gis and 
others, though but lately granted, are continued with some reductions. 

The khichdi or custom of feeding poor Brdhmans is common to 
all Hindu States, and Baroda distinguished itself so greatly by its 
munificence from the earliest years of its existence, that it is some¬ 
times styled the dharma rdjya. To be sure the charity of the earlier 
princes was of a restricted Maratha type and was monopolised by the 
Brdhmans of the Deccan. It was the offspring probably of the 
munificence of the Dabhades who cherished many Brdhmans at 
Talegaon, till thePeshwa removed the, institution to Poona and there 
instituted the dahshina, which exists to this day under the modified 
form prescribed by the British. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
the first Gdikwars fed Deccani Brdhmans at their head-quarters, 
and that then, as now, crowds of able-bodied people congregated to 
receive the support of the State. Nevertheless it was not till the 
reign of H. H. Khanderdv that these gifts of food and money 
assumed very large proportions. In 1804-5, or Sam vat 1861, the 
ancient custom of distributing cooked food was changed into one 
of giving each Brahman applicant, male or female, man or child, 
rich or poor, a sher or 40 rupees weight of uncooked rice mixed with 
ddl in proportion of two to one. On the four Mondays and the two. 
ekddashis of every month, that is on the fast days, instead of food 
one pie was given. H. H. Khanderav reduced the number of non¬ 
distribution days, and during his reign and that of H. H. Malhdrrdv, 
though the amount given in each instance did not increase, the total 
expenditure grew with the larger number of recipients and the 
enhanced cost of grain. In 1859-60, or Samvat 1916, H. H, 
Khanderav instituted the gyarmi or bestowal of gifts on Musalmdns, 
irrespective of sex or age. Each applicant is entitled on demand to 
receive a certain quantity of cooked rice, to which on feast-days meat 
was added. H. H. MalharrAv abolished the practice of distributing 
meat. , 

Each case of nemnuk and asdmi is disposed of on its merits. None 
•are altogether resumed, unless they are found to have originated 
only within the last fifteen or twenty years without formal grant or 
authority. 

Lastly, there are the nemnuks and asdmia debited to the military 
department, or those entered in the pats or rolls of the sileddr.and 
aibandi bakshis and the hujurdt pdga kdmddr (see Army), which 
were originally all service payments and considered hereditary, 
though, strictly speaking, they are hereditary only while service is 
rendered. These grants generally consist of two parts, one allotted 
for the maintenance of the dignity of the chief sileddr or sarddr 
and called zdt, the other given for the maintenance of the troops 
under him. Unless very recent, these grants are continued, and no 
change is made except on failure of heirs. Then there is some 
modification, but if reductions are made they are generally in the 
allowances for troops rather than in the zat portion.' 


1 Itost ol the information on alienations has been kindly supplied by Ehtn BidiAdor 
Pestinji JahiUigir, C.LE. 
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III.—GOVERNMENT LAND TENURES. 

We have now arrived at existing tenures of lands paying revenue 
to the State, those of alienated lands having been discussed.^ 
With regard to lands paying revenue to the State it may be 
generally remarked that all such lands are at the absolute disposal 
of the Government, the holders or cultivators holding them at the 
pleasure of the Government, and having no such right in them as to 
constitute the holders in any degree joint-proprietors, except when 
they have acquired any such right from the State or by immemorial 
custom. It is not, however, easy to write with exactitude on such 
a subject, especially when no formal enquiry has taken place or 
judicial decision been given in matters of contested rights. 

One of the principal tenures prevailing in this State is the 
rayatvdri, under which the State collects the revenue directly from 
each cultivator without the intervention of a third party. The 
varieties of the rayatvdri tenure are : (1) Collection of the revenue 
in cash, assessed on each prevalent measure of land such as the 
bigha; (2) collection in kind according to a fixed share of the 
produce; (3) collection in cash according to assessment, per plough 
and other such rough methods. There are other varieties, such as 
assessment by the pickaxe and by the perch or stand on which the 
cultivator sits to watch his crop. These modes apply to an 
insignificant area of land and to extremely primitive communities. 

The first variety in principle and practice is similar to the rayat¬ 
vdri or survey assessment system prevalent in the British districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, with this important exception that in the 
British districts the rates are fixed for thirty years, whereas there is no 
such settlement in the G^ikwar’s districts. The survey assessment 
was recently introduced into this State, when the rates were fixed 
for ten years. But neither the Govermnent nor the people respected 
this settlement and in many of the districts where it was introduced 
changes were made. It was found necessary, as has been related, to 
revise the rates in 1874-75, or Samvat 1931, both where the ten years* 
settlement had expired and where it had not expired. The present 
rates are therefore the revised ones, for which, however, no period 
is fixed for the obvious reason that a fresh scientific survey and 
assessment has become necessary; and until that takes place it is 
not expedient to bind the Government or the people for any definite 
period. There is consequently in this State no occupancy right such 
as has been created or exists in the British districts under the survey 
assessment system and which is there legalised by the Legislature. 
The Baroda Government, however, finds it expedient not to interfere 
with the occupancy of land so long as the occupants pay the revenue. 
The survey assessment system prevails mostly in the southern, to a 


1 Information derived from Klnin BMi&dar Kiizi Shahib-nd-din, C.I.E., Revenue 
Commissioner. Those tenures are first described where the Government is apparently 
sole proprietor, then those where the holders have larger proprietary rights. Thus 
we almost reach the half-conquered and mehvAfi villages, and finsdly the couhtriea 
which merely pay a tribute. 
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great extent in the central, and, with the exception of a compara¬ 
tively few villages, in the northern division. 

The second variety, under which the revenue is collected in kind. 
Government Land exists in the Amreli division with the exception of the sub-division 
Tendkes. of Okhamandal and some villages in the Kodinar sub-division, 

Bhdgbatdi, where cash assessment prevails. Under this variety of the 

myatvdn tenure the Government takes its share, which is fixed for 
every kind of crop, in kind. Monsoon crops pay a much higher 
share than the cold season crops, and the latter again pay a higher 
share than the hot season crops, which are entirely produced by 
' irrigation.^ Besides the share in kind a small rate in cash is charged 

on the estimated area of each holding. This estimate is often far 
from the truth, but the error is always in favour of the cultivator.® 
Over and above this, the Government levies small quantities of 
the produce towards the expenses of the village. The produce 
is estimated, as it stands, in fields, or is actually weighed in 
the village barn-yard after it has been collected for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantity of the Government share. This share is 
then generally collected out of four or five villages into storehouses, 
and sold by Government officials when the market rates are 
favourable. 
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The subject of reforming, if not superseding this, which may be 
called the ancient Hindu and old Maratha system, is under consider¬ 
ation, There are two survey parties actually at work in the Amreli 
mahdl whose labours will form the basis of a new bighoti system.® 

ffelbandi. The plough assessment variety of the rayatvdri system prevails 

in the eastern districts of the northern division, and in one mahdl 
in the central division. A rate is fixed for one plough worked 
by two oxen. It is increased according to the number of oxen 
employed in tillage. Three oxen are reckoned as one and a half 
plough. There is no limit as to the extent of land to be cultivated 
with one plough. The occupant may cultivate with one plough as 
much land as he can.* This mode of assessing land is restricted to 
tracts inhabited principally by Bhils, Dhdnkds, Ndikdas, Dublds, 
Konkanis or such other primitive communities. 

Perch, In a few places there exist nomadic communities whose skill 

in agriculture is very slight and who are assessed according to the 
perch. Perches or stands are erected in the midst of a field from 
which to watch the crops, and, as these are naturally placed at some 
distance from each other, they form a rough method of computing 
the cultivated area. 


KaMar, Finally there is the haltar method of assessment. The Government 

official, with the assistance of a patel or panehdyat, estimates 
the outturn of the field. He then ascertains what is the share 


* In the northern division it varies from one-half to one-third of the crop. 

* In Amreli the old rate was, and it still perhaps is Rs. 24 per plongh, and one- 
third diare of the produce. 

’ See not; at the end of the chapter. 

* In Rie northern division a plongh is now calculated to work from twenty to 
thirty bighda and. the tax varies from Rs, 8 to Bs. 30. 
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in that outturn which should go to G-overnment according to the 
vahivdt or custom of the village. The share is then computed in 
money at the prevailing market rate. This method is adopted in 
Songad and Viara. 

Having thus gone through the pure khdlsa tenures a brief 
examination may be made of the bhdgbatdi system once every¬ 
where prevalent but now giving way to the bighoti system once 
rare. The bhdgbatdi method has certain evident advantages. 
Once the Government share of the crop has been decided upon, no 
conflict can arise between it and the cultivator; he takes home the 
share left him by Government and nothing remains to be discussed. 
Again, the burden of the tax on the cultivator varies from year to year, 
and in a bad year it falls light, nor can arrears accumulate to vex 
the Government or the subject. These advantages are, however, 
more than counterbalanced by practical drawbacks. There is not 
the same incentive for the cultivator to improve his land or crop; for, 
however large his outturn, a share of the whole will go to Govern¬ 
ment. The produce of the field is carried to the spot where 
the division takes place, and there the crop must remain till it 
pleases the .oflS.cial to effect the apportionment. For a time the 
cultivator cannot sell or even consume any of the fruit of his labour. 
Practically he steals a good deal of it with the tacit permission of 
the village watchmen, for after aU he is but stealing what is his own; 
nevertheless, this purloining goes on wholesale and is demorahsing 
to both cultivators and Government. The lax way in which the system 
is carried out explains, however, how under the bhdgbatdi system one- 
third, or with bdbtis one-half, of the produce can be reserved for 
Government, for probably before the partition of-the crop takes place a 
fourth of the produce has been secretly carried away. In indm villages, 
where such pilfering cannot occur, such high rates impoverish 
the village. To add to the disadvantages which exist in the 
working of the bhdgbatdi system, the grain-measurers are low-paid 
clerks, and they do not scruple to use fraud in their measurements. 
Above all. Government suffers in having to store its grain and then 
sell it at the proper moment; it enters into competition with grain 
merchants, it employs servants who are not under the master's 
eye, and if it sells grain at a disadvantage to itself it injures the 
whole trade. 

Another tenure prevailing in the Baroda state, though to a 
very small extent,' is that termed narva. It differs from the 
rayatvdri tenure, in that the revenue of a village is fixed from time to 
time in a lump sum according to the capabilities of the village, and 
Government settles with the narvdddrs, or so to speak, superior 
holders. 

The narvdddrs of a village are, no doubt, descendants of the 
persons who originally established or populated the villaga It 


^ Owing to a chance it prevails in the PetUd sub-division. That district was for a 
time sequestrated by Sir John Malcolm, and during the sequestration the narva lands 
were revised and registered. There are about eighty such villages wBich yield, 
however, as much as nine l&khs of revenue. 
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appears that they originally divided the lands among themselves 
according to circumstances and considerations then existing. They 
also divided the village site in the same manner, and these lands 
and portions of the village in the hands of one individual or group 
are held to be private property. They then gradually invited 
cultivators to cultivate their respective lands and live in their 
respective lots of the village site. These cultivators must have been, 
and most of them are still, mere tenants-at-wdl to the narvdddrs. 
But, on a question arising in this respect, it is doubtful if the 
Government would allow old cultivators to be treated as mere 
tenants-at-^11, though as a rule the Government does not interfere 
between a narvdddr and his tenants, old or new, and leaves the two 
to settle matters between themselves or in a court of law. Thus 
what the narvdddr realizes from his cultivator has no reference 
whatever to what he pays to the Government. He exacts as much 
as he can both from the land and other sources such as fruit trees 
and grazing, and generally makes a large profit. 

No doubt every narvdddr was originally responsible for his share 
of the village revenue, which share was in proportion to the extent 
of the land in his possession. He with his descendants is still re* 
sponsible for the same share of the revenue, though he and they may 
not have retained the old quantity of land. Suppose for instance that 
a village containing 1600 acres had four narvaddrs possessing equal 
shares, and that they were assessed by the Government at the lamp 
sum of Rs. 8000 per annum. Each shareholder would have 400 acres 
of land, and would be liable to pay one-fourth of Rs. 8000, that is, 
Rs. 2000. Suppose, next, that one of these shareholders granted 
some of his lands in charity or sold his narva interest in a portion of 
his lands, so that he now possesses say 200 acres. He will still be 
compelled to pay Rs. 2000 or one-fourth of whatever sum may be 
assessed against the village. If he fails the other shareholders must 
take up his narva, and pay his share of the revenue; otherwise the 
Government is at liberty to abolish the tenure and itself manage 
the village. It is, however, seldom that narva land is sold to 
outsiders, and it is doubtful if it can be done without the consent 
of all the partners. 

The above is a mere outline of the narva tenure which has a variety 
of practices which render it more complicated than it may at firat sight 
appear to be. For instance, in narva villages a proportion of the land 
is set apart by the sharers in a body, and the proceeds from it are 
devoted solely to paying the Government dues. The jamdbandi, 
or revenue demand, of the village is usually fixed on general 
considerations at long intervals. When the jamdbandi has been 
fixed by Government, as much of it as possible is paid from the 
proceeds of the land set aside which is known as majumi or majmun 
land; and it is noticeable that the cultivators employed to work on 
this land are always treated as yearly tenants, even if they settle 
for a length of time in the village. There are also some other 
general sources of revenue devoted to meet the Government demand, 
such as petty taxes and cesses. When the demand cannot be fully 
met from these sources and the majumi land, the remainder is 
paid by the narvdddr partners according to their old established 
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shares, by the arrangement known as anna or p^alni, which, disregards 
the ever-varying proportions of land held at the time by the sharers. 
It has been said that the village site is also divided into shares 
and that the tenants of each shareholder are allowed to live in this 
personas particular share of the village. Whenever a tenant vacates 
his house and goes to another village the tenement may be given by 
the sharer to whom he pleases. Land is sometimes given to a 
son-in-law on condition that he comes to the village and settles in it. 
This is sometimes managed by the influence of the patel, but not 
frequently. If a sharer, or pdtidar as he prides to call himself, dies 
or rehnquishes his share voluntarily, the other sharers are bound to 
take up the share and its responsibilities. Yet if he leave the 
village for any length of time but with the intention of returning, 
and does so return, he may take his share again. 

Disputes on such matters, on alienations granted by a pdtidar or 
on any point of self-administration, are settled by the pdtiddrs, 
and reference is seldom or never made to Government. In fact 
the narodddrs are content to manage their own affairs and would 
willingly pay Government increased demands, provided they are 
left alone, and to meet such demands they practice a very high 
style of agriculture. 

The bhdgddri is another tenure. The bhdgddrs of a village are, 
like narvdddrs, shareholders or superior holders. The lands of 
the village, excepting khardba or waste lands of a poorer kind, are 
measured and assessed, and the result is fixed as the revenue of the 
village payable by the bhdgddrs. In the Baroda state bhdgddrs 
are allowed to realize from the cultivators what they please and 
in any manner they please, and in general their demands are much 
in excess of the Government rates. This excess is supposed to 
cover the loss they sustain by letting poor lands at less than the 
Government rates. On the whole, however, they make large profits. 

The bhdgddri tenure in British districts in some respects 
resembles the narvdddri in the Gdikwdris territory, but in the 
Baroda state the bhdgddri somewhat resembles the rayatvdri 
system. There is, however, no dnna or phalni method of division 
among the bhdgddrs, nor has a bhdgddr got the right to alienate or 
part with his land as he pleases. As in the narvdddri tenure the 
bhdgddrs not only divide the lands but also the village site. 

An Assistant Resident, writing at the time when Khanderdv was 
Mahdrdja, remarks : ‘ The bhdgddrs have power to distribute their 
share of the gross amount of the village revenue over a certain 
number of the villagers entrusted to their charge for this purpose 
in whatever proportion they please. But, on the commencement 
of a new year, the vahivdtddr can, if he thinks that the bhdgddrs 
are making too much money out of the village, order them to pay 
into the treasury a larger sum than previously. They then have to 
extort a higher rate from the cultivators or tenants so as to enable 
themselves, the bhdgddrs, to meet these further demands.’ 

There are, finally, two tenures termed ankadi bandi and ekankadi, 
or in some countries isthenorar, which resemble one another closely. 
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village the jamdbandi or Government demand is fixed for ever. 
All mehvdsi villages are either ankadi or ekankadi. 
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There are some villages held by mehvdsi chiefs each of whom pays 
for the one or more villages he holds a lump sum settled annually 
or from time to time. The Government does not as a rule interfere 
in the internal fiscal affairs of such villages. Their payment is 
styled an udhad jama, and it is because it varies from year to year 
or time to time that it differs from the ekankadi tenure. 

Some account may here be given of one particular village that 
the tenure may be understood. The village of Anghad, in the 
Rewa Kdntha Agency, is situated on the southern bank of the Mahi, 
about fifteen miles from Baroda. Before 1858 it stood dn the edge 
of the river and consisted of six vases or hamlets separated from 
each other by deep ravines, each being on high ground and capable 
of defending itself or of succouring its neighbour through the 
communications naturally formed by the ravines. From this 
strong natural position the village was removed to the place it 
now occupies because the inhabitants were proved or suspected to 
have been engaged in rebellion. The land on which the village had 
been situated was ploughed up with asses, at the suggestion of the 
Diwdn Govindrdv Rode, to dissuade the people from re-inhabiting it. 

The village is almost entirely Koli. The people are all of one or 
two classes, kotvdls and pagis, and all are descended from or hold 
through two individuals, a kotvdl and a pagi, as pedigrees prepared 
from the vahivanchd’s books prove. The communities are six 
in number, three of the pagis and three of the kotvdls, each of 
which has a separate vds. There are, besides, a few Brdhmans, 
Lohdnds, RabAris, MAchhis, Dheds, Mochis, Chamars, Bhangias, 
SnthArs, LuhArs, HajAms, GosAis, and RAvaliAs, living in the village. 
These communities are represented by their respective headmen 
or thdkors, who look after the revenue and private concerns of their 
respective bhdgs with the help of their bhdydds and Bhangis, who 
enjoy land in pasdita for service. The headmen are styled thdkors, 
agevdns, bhdgddrs, matdddrs or sometimes patels. They are 
responsible for the proper payment of the Government jamdbandi 
and ghdsddna, and also for delivering up offenders in their respective 
bhdgs. The police work is carried on by means of thdna savdrs 
stationed in the village by the Pohtical Agent for the Rewa KAntha, 
and also through the Bhangis holding pasdita. Civil and criminal 
jurisdiction is exercised by the Political Agent through the thdneddr 
of Dorka. The village ought to have been transferred to the Rewa 
KAntha Political Agency in 1820, but as a matter of fact it did not 
obtain the British guarantee till 1846. Under DarbAr management 
the jamdbandi payable by Anghad sometimes varied, but, on its 
tranrfer to the British Government, it was fixed permanently with 
reference to the capabilities of the village at Rs. 1447, which, with 
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the gJidsddna of Rs. 300, now forms the tribute of Rs. 1747 it pays to 
the Gdikwar government through the Political Agent for the Rewa 
Kantha. The liability to pay the tribute is distributed over the six 
bhdgs of the village in fixed portions. The jamdbandi tribute is 
paid out of the revenue of the salami lands. The whole area of the 
village is about 900 kumbhds, nearly seventy-five of which are occupied 
by the village itself, and the rest form the village sim. A 
portion of this sim is held nakari or rent-free by the agevdn thdkurs 
and their bhdydds and others; the other portion, being originally 
by common consent set apart for the realization of the sarkdr 
jamdbandi, is subject to a fixed salami ranging from Rs. IJ to 
Rs. 5 according to the nature and quality of the land in occupation. 
The ghdsddna portion is paid by fixed money contributions from 
pagis and kotvdls of the several bhdgs. Both the salami and 
ghdsddna are collected with the assistance of the responsible 
thdkurs by persons who undertake the payment of tribute on 
behalf of their respective bhdgs. Any sums which they are not able 
to recover are recovered by the thdneddr of Dodka for them by 
coercive measures at his disposal. Any surplus that remains after 
payment of the tribute goes to the thdkurs as their remuneration, 
and to defray the petty expenses of the village. All large liabilities 
such as the payment of valtar (see Police) for robberies and 
thefts traced to the village, and construction of public works are 
met by contributions levied from the members of the communities 
concerned.* 

The difference between this village and a mehvdsi village with 
one thdkur consists in this only, that whereas the latter is 
considered the sole property of the thdkur and he has the right 
of dealing with the lands and rental of the villages in any way 
he likes, subject of course to some well-known limitations, the former 
is the property of all the six communities, and the thdkurs are 
representatives of these communities, having no right to resume any 
lands or to increase the salami or assessment payable for the same. 

The status of Anghad differs from the narvdddri villages in the 
following respects : 1st Jamdbandi is not liable to changes as the 
lamp assessments of narvdddriyiWages, are, being under guarantee that 
a fixed charge should be made. 2nd. The divisions of lands are not 
so exact and in such recognised proportions as in narvdddri villages. 
3rd. In narvdddri villages the revenue demand of the Government 
is met by rents of what are called majumi or majmun lands, sup¬ 
plemented by a phdla or quota to be paid by the sharers on their 
narva lands. Sometimes a certain fixed phdla is charged on the narva 
lands, and what remains due to Government, after paying the amount 
thus collected, is paid out of the majumi lands. But in Anghad 
the Government tribute is, as has been said, all paid from 
collections of salami which is levied at fixed rates on a portion 


1 Information given by Mr. MotilU Ldlbhii, employed by His Highness the 
G&ikw^’s government to adjudicate on the gardsia claims. A portion of the descrip¬ 
tion of the village should be referred to in reading of ‘Village Communities’ and ‘Police’ 
in other parts of this work. It was thought better not to break up the account, 
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of the village lands. The system is a mixed one and has traces 
in it of the thdkurdts as well as of the hhdgddri tenure common to 
Gujarat. 

lY.-REVENUE FARMING SYSTEM. 


Fabhino Ststkm. 


Fanners and 
District Officers. 


The ancient Hindus for the most part collected their dues in kind 
and not in cash, and there was perhaps but a small amount of system ^ 
about their land revenue. A great revolution was effected (1576) by 
the introduction into Gujardt of a scientific revenue survey by Todar 
Mai, the famous minister of the Emperor Akbar. Almost all crown 
lands were surveyed and assessed, and the amount of rent was reduced 
to one-third of the estimated produce, cash payments being substi¬ 
tuted for payments in kind. Where a survey was not or could not be 
made, the system of pahdni was introduced or maintained, that is, 
the fields were inspected by the proper Government official when 
ripe for the sickle, and were then assessed according to the supposed 
value of the crops. Todar Mai’s survey and system lasted in 
greater or less perfection till the Mardthds swept away every vestige 
of Musalman order and rule. 

The revenue farming system now began to flourish like some 
deadly tree, rooted in ignorance of government, laziness, and greed, 
and bearing plentifully evil fruit, extortion and the death of 
industry. Of the farmers much has been said in the Chapters on 
Revenue and Finance and Justice, but in order to throw some 
light on the administration of the land under the farming system, 
the following information is given derived from the Tcalambandi or 
instructions issued to the farmers of the revenue by the sarkdr in 
1827-28, or Samvat 1884. 

The farmer, who is not a district officer but the person to whom 
the Government had let out the right to collect taxes, is enjoined 
to select from the families who inherited the right to discharge such 
office, the best individuals he could find to be desdis, mazmuddrs, 
amins, and patels. Colonel Walker thus specifies the work that 
should be carried out by the district officers of the country: ‘ The 
patel should see that justice is done to his village in revenue matters ; 
the desdis and mazmuddrs perform the same duty for the district. 
It is the duty of these officers to superintend the improvement of the 
pargana, to make the Idoni abddi or the preparation for sowing, and 
to settle the jarndfeandi or other rates of assessment.’ Again he says, 

‘ These local officers have been established for the security of Govern¬ 
ment and as a convenient medium of communication with the 
inhabitants. Although the son or nearest relation usually succeeds 
to the office of his father, yet he would appear to be removable by 
Government.’ 


These are the vatanddrs ' or possessors of the office and emolu¬ 
ments of what are called the district and village offices. These men, 
it must therefore be understood, the old officers of Gujardt, did not 


Vord wxtanddr is derived from vatan, one’s own native country or place of 
i«aia«ao&, aod evestmUy came to mean any hereditary estate, office, or {aivilege, 
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directly assist the farmer in the execution of his duties or in the 
collection of the revenue. But it was their business to aid him 
indirectly in persuading the people to work, to take up land, to pay 
their taxes, and to behave quietly. The desdi had more particularly 
to assist in the settlement of the revenue and to report on the state 
of the crops. The mazmuddr’s duty was to keep the accounts, that 
is, to write out the jamdhandi of the mahdl. The fact is that 
in the Baroda state, as elsewhere, the Mardtha government did 
not interfere with the old village system or the self-government 
of the people in the districts according to customs of great 
antiquity, but simply added on a system by which money might be 
collected and a few general services to the public be rendered. 
The halamhandi or circular order of 1827 enjoins that an annual 
statement of the sums paid to hereditary officers was to be sent in 
by the farmer, together with vouchers and receipts. 

The farmer transacted his work with the assistance of hdrhuns 
or clerks. The district which he farmed, and which was called the 
mahdl, was divided into thdnds or groups of villages, averaging 
from ten to fifteen. The Baroda mahdl, for instance, contained 
eighteen thdnds. The thdna was managed by a Government official 
called the thdneddr, and each village had its mehta, the first of whom 
would get about Rs. 20 a month, the latter about Rs. 15. The 
thdneddr supervised the collection of the revenue, while the mehta 
actually collected it, in which business he was aided or checked by 
a vatanddr or hereditary officer, the taldti or weigher who repre¬ 
sented the interest of the villagers. 'The thdneddrs continued to 
do their work till 1859-60, or Samvat 1916, when H. H. Khanderav’s 
new revenue and police systems began to be introduced. Up to that 
time they had fauzddri and mulhi work to do, but in 1860-61, or 
Samvat 1917, one fauzddr was appointed to do the fauzddri work up 
to then done by two or three officers, and no mulki work. This 
continued till 1868-69, or Samvat 1925, when the two works were 
again united and entrusted to the thdneddr who was given some 
small powers of inflicting fines, was placed in charge of a larger 
number of villages, and was granted the assistance of a JedrJcun^ 
The point is taken up in deaUng with the changes effected by H. 
Khanderav. 

In the Baroda state the desdis and mazmuddrs continued to exist 
as before, and generally perform the duties of their respective offices 
in person or by deputies, though the holders of some of the larger 
vatans, and notably the desdis in the Navsdri division, put forward 
pretensions to exemption from any obligation of service in return for 
the large emoluments they enjoy. In 1868-69, or Samvat 1925, H. H. 
Khanderav Mahdrfija attached the vatans of desdis and mazmuddrs 
throughout the State, pending enquiry and settlement. This caused 
a great clamour, and they have since been provisionally released 
from attachment. At present each case as it arises is provisionally 
disposed of, pending final settlement on some uniform and general 
plan.* 
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1 Information on this and some other points has been kindly given by KhAn 
Bahador Festanji Jah&ngir, C,L£. 
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The kalambandi of 1827 shows ns in a very curious and interest¬ 
ing way how the cultivators fared under the farming system. The 
rules laid down by the kalambandi with regard to them are evidently 
not extraordinary but of old standing, and yet they show how these 
tenants of the sarkdr might be, under a bad farmer, and often were, 
no better treated than ‘ cattle,’ as Sir T. Madhavrav has written. 
Those wretched people who in old times were termed ‘ adscripti 
glebas’ were not much worse off. 

Let us call to mind that there were two classes of lands, that 
belonging to the sarkdr, and that over which its rights were limited. 
We have also seen that the kamdvisddr had the right to settle with 
the subjects the snms they shonld pay him. By the kalambandi of 
1827 the cultivators were ordered to till sarkdr land first in order 
that private interests might not mihtate against the_public profit, 
and the extent of sarkdr land cultivated was in all cases to be at 
least double that of all other kinds of land. If within the village 
limits the sarkdr land did not by so much exceed other land, the 
villagers were to proceed to the neighbouring village and cultivate 
sarkdr land there before attending to their private interests. In old 
days the villagers were often so badly treated by some kamdvisddrs 
that they were driven to desert their fields and take np work offered 
them by some more hberal former. Nor was land then so extensively 
cultivated as it now is, so that labourers were wanted and land 
was at a discount. We are not therefore surprised to see that by 
the kalambandi of 1827, though the kamdvisddr was permitted to 
receive within his mahdls rayats from other parts of the country, 
he could only do so if they had previously paid up aU arrears due by 
them to other kamdvisddrs ; and he could only guarantee land to 
strangers during his tenure of office, nor was his successor bound 
by any terms he might have made. 

Colonel Walker’s remarks on the farming system, as it was early 
in the century, bear out the deductions that may be made from a 
perusal of the kalambandi of 1827. 

‘ The rayats,’ he says in effect, ’may move from one district 
into another, and the kamdvisddrs sometimes are forced to combine 
not to afford those who quarrel with their landlords any employ¬ 
ment within their districts. There are no pattds or other written 
leases granted to the desdis or zaminddrs by the Government in 
Gujarat. The Government leases the districts to the kamdvisddrs 
for one, two, three, four, or even five years. He makes his 
agreement with the inhabitants, but in the event of a village within 
his district being depopulated or laid waste, he may lease it to any 
person who will improve it, and this man may parcel out the 
nncultivated lands to others, on such terms as the parties may 
agree on. The cultivators pay either in money or in kind. 
In a few districts part of the payment is received in cash and part 
in kind; in others payments are made according to the agreement 
of tlm villagers and the patels with the kamdvisddrs. It is pro¬ 
bable that there was formerly a ndikbandi or rateable table for 
ri^inlating the rents payable by the villagers in each pargana of 
Gojar&t, but it disappeared. The Government had a right to exact 
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one-half the produce of the khdlsa land, and this is generally done 
when the amount of the jama of a village is not fixed. The pro¬ 
duce of lauds which are called mdliat, that is, on which sugarcane, 
tobacco, and red pepper are cultivated, formed an exception to this 
rule; of these lands, owing to the expense of the cultivation, the 
revenue was determined from year to year. To secure timely pay¬ 
ment, a class of agents was established under the name oi manotiddas, 
usurers who bound themselves to pay the revenue of a village or of 
villages by a particular time, generally earlier than the regular 
instalments, and for this advance they charged the villagers at the 
rate of 25 per cent. The attachment of property and the application 
of force were methods resorted to by the Marathas when a village 
was backward in paying its revenue. Fining and the practice of 
‘ roz talhanna’ daily pay or demand, were also employed. The 
talhanna consisted of a fine varying, according to the discretion of 
the hamdvisddr, from Re. 1 to Rs. 100. If horsemen were sent on 
this service, as many as were employed received provisions for 
their horses, and eight annas for each man employed. If footmen 
were sent they received their food and eight annas a day for jpdn 
supdri.’ 

The sibandi or collectors employed to get in arrears were of two 
kinds: the mahdl sibandi, or, as it were, civil peons, and the fauz 
sibandi or troops, who were supposed to maintain the peace of the 
country. ■ 

In the beginning of the century, though later there were four 
instalments, the farms were let out on the farmers giving secu¬ 
rity to pay one rasad or instalment on the 5th of Aslivin SJmddh 
or Vadya (September-October), and a second instalment at the end 
of the year. Supposing the gross rental of a pargana to be one lakh, 
the first rasad would consist of at least half a Mkh, the second 
instalment the remaining net revenue after deducting the amount 
of jdghir free-lands and all interior expenses. 

To sum up briefly the evils of the farming or izdrddr system of which 
more is said in the Chapter on Revenue and Finance : A private 
individual entered into a contract with Government, whereby he 
bound himself to pay a lump sum for the privilege of collecting all he 
could from the cultivator who was entirely at his mercy. There 
was, in reality, no fixity of tenure for the tenant, and an old occupant 
might, at any moment, be turned out by a new-comer who offered high 
rent. It was owing to this that one-third of the land in the Navsdri 
district was utterly laid waste so late as 1872-73, or Samvat 1929. 
The farmers or izdrddrs were abetted by the patch themselves in 
their devices to wring the uttermost farthing from the cultivator. 
The izdrddrs generally let the patch * off on easy terms, and very 
frequently they sublet to them the power of assessing t^es on the 
villagers. No records were kept by the izdrddrs tor the information 
of Government, so that to this day there is the most complete igno¬ 
rance as to the past of many of the districts. The contract between 


1 For the present statos olpatds, see Chapter IIL 75 (Village Communities). 
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the Government and the izdrddr was frequently a sham. The virtual 
izdrddr put forward a child of his and stood security for him, so that 
if the contract were broken, there could be no recovery. It has been 
stated elsewhere that one of the most pernicious tricks an embarrassed 
Government could play with the izdra system was to transfer the 
farm from one contractor to another before the expiry of the lease. 
The practice alarmed all -farmers who made haste to screw money 
from the people before the Government conld have time to break 
faith with them. This evil custom was of ordinary occurrence. 
After the izdra had been granted to one man, another appeared and 
offered an increase of 25 per cent on the lump sum previously stipu¬ 
lated. The latter was thereupon suffered to take the former’s place, 
even if only five days remained of the contracted lease. The ousted 
izdrddr was then held to be a Government servant, and received from 
the supplanter a sum supposed to represent a salary for the time he 
had managed the district. He was also supposed to be bound to 
state what were the outstanding balances, and to send in his accounts. 
Naturally he sent in false accounts or accounts which the new-comer 
declared to be false. There followed a dispute, and the newly 
appointed farmer claimed the protection of Government. As there 
were no records, no cultivators’ receipt books, and often no ledgers. 
Government found it hard to decide between the disputants. It 
must have been very hard to decide when, as was frequently the 
case, the incoming and outgoing farmers were acting in secret 
collusion at the instance of peculating Government oflBcials. To this 
day many of these disputes remain unsettled, and it is especially 
difficult to find out what the tenants have paid. There are still 
outstanding balances of unrecovered revenue, amounting to 
perhaps nearly sixty lakhs, the larger portion of which sum has been 
or will have to be struck off.* 

Y.—HIS HIGHNESS KHANDERAY’S BEPOEMS. 

The report of the Eesident at Baroda for 1869 will serve to afford 
an idea of the system of administration His Highness Khanderav 
introduced into the State. As is said in the Chapters on History, 
on Revenue and Finance, and on Justice, Khander^v’s aim was 
to destroy the farming or izdra system. The farmers of revenue 
were judges, magistrates, military commanders often, and collectors 
of revenue. When they were done away with, it became necessary 
to remodel the revenue and police systems and to redistribute the' 
powers entrusted to various officials as well as to multiply the 
numbers of Government officials, as the work which should have 
been carried out through Government agency had been entrusted 
to those who paid for the privilege of levying taxes and of carrying 
on the whole administration without let or hindrance. 

Khanderav’s action on the administration of the land was 
threefold : first, he made an onslaught on the holders of indm lands; 
secondly, when abolishing the custom of farms he introduced a re- 
TOnne survey, substituting a fixed money payment and a ten years’ 


^ See Bevenae and Finance Chapter. 
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settlement for the levies in kind, which were formerly taken from the 
cultivators; thirdly, he introduced a new system of management. 

To take the last point first, H. H. Khanderav ruled that a taldti 
should be employed for each village, a mehta for one or more villages 
according to their size, and a thdneddr for a group of ten or more 
villages. The taldtis and mehtds were subordinate to the thdneddr, of 
whom there were from ten to eighteen in each mahdl, and these again 
were placed under the mdmlatddr of the district or pargana. In 
each district there was a treasury into which the collections were paid 
in the first instance. From it the amount was transferred to the 
general treasury at Baroda, in charge of the sarsuhha or revenue 
commissioner of all the districts in the State, and so it came finally to 
the DarbAr bankers.' The complaints of cultivators against taldtis 
were to come before superior oflB.cials, commencing with mehtds up to 
the sarsuhha of Baroda, and a final appeal lay to his Highness the 
Gaikwar himself. Before the sowing season commenced, in districts 
where the survey rates were in force, it was settled what ground each 
villager was to cultivate. When the crops were ripe, the village taldti 
began to arrange for the due payment of the assessment, without 
which he did not permit the villagers to reap their fields. In these 
operations the mehta assisted and superintended the taldti. When 
the money was collected, the taldti handed it over to the mehta, who 
in turn forwarded it to the thdneddr with his accounts. This officer 
examined them and listened to any petition made by the cultivators 
on account of excessive charges, and if possible, settled them. 
After this he transmitted both money and accounts to the vahivdt- 
ddr’s treasury, whence they went at fixed times to the sarsuhha at 
Baroda. 

As no great changes have yet been effected in the status or work 
of the lower or village revenue officials, and it would be dangerous 
to guess what may be done in the future, a mere glance may here be 
given at the condition of the mass of petty officers' engaged in 
revenue work in Khanderav’s time. The matdddrs are the 
hereditary village officials.^ The work is not done by all of them, but 
by selected individuals, ughratddrs. An individual is chosen, who 
can read and write, and, if the village is small, he does both the 
revenue and police work, but, if the village is pretty big, two such 
men are selected, one being subordinate to the other. These are 
styled muhhi patels, and they are assisted in the collection of the 
revenue by all the other matdddrs. Shoidd not one of the matdddrs 
be able to read and write, the taldti or village mehta is authorised 
to perform the duties of the muhhi or police patel under the 
direction and with the aid of the matdddrs. But in no Case is an 
outsider appointed patel of a village. The selection of the patel is 
made by the vahivdtddr under the sanction of the sarfauzddr, to 
whom he forwards a register of all the matdddrs with their ages. 
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1 gee ‘ Banks’ in Chapter on Bevenne and Finance. 

® See Chapter III. 75. There are no matdddrs in the Kavsiiri division, and the 
pateh also are not hereditary servants there. 
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castes, and otter qualifications, and also the amount they are to 
receive as patel chdkari. The olfice is generally retained daring 
good behaviour, but in large villages it is often held in rotation for 
one year. 

The above system is a very ancient one, and the only innovation 
Khanderdv made in 1860 was to separate police from revenue work 
in large villages.^ 

The land was classed 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, according to its nature and 
degree of fertility. In the Navsdri mahdl the rates were for the first 
class Es. 50, for the second class Es. 15, and for the third class 
Es. 5 per bigha. The soil of Navsdri, remarked the Eesident on these 
rates in 1869, was so rich that high as the above rates undoubtedly 
were, the lands were eagerly sought, and the cultivators were 
believed to derive a very considerable profit from them. In the 
districts of Baroda, Dabhoi, Sinor, Sankheda, Tilakvada, Kadi, 
Pattan, Bijapur, Vadnagar, Visnagar, Kheralu, Atarsumba, and 
Dehgam, the rates were for first class land from Es.- 5 to Es. 8, for 
the second class from Es.4 to Es. 6, and for the third class from Es. 2 
to Es. 3 per bigha. In the Petlad district, which is a very fertile 
one, and is famed for its tobacco, the assessment was on the 
hhdgddri principle. The average of assessment was, for the first 
cl%ss from Es. 20 to Es. 22; for the second class from Es. 8 to Es. 10, 
and for the third class from Es. 4 to Es. 6. In the Amreli mahdl 
in Kathiawar, the levy of revenue on account of the Darb4r was 
one-third of the entire produce, exclusive of a cess of Es. 24 per 
plough worked by four bullocks. In Okhimandal the assessment 
was very light on the cultivators and almost nominal on the 
Vaghers. 

His Highness KhanderdVs survey was, however, very defective, 
and what of good there was in it rapidly disappeared, owing to the 
carelessness of the executive and the retrogade action of fiiande- 
rav’s successor. From the outset the survey, which of course was 
the basis of the system, was neither accurate nor comprehensive imr 
fair. Measurements were carelessly incorrect. No boundary niarks 
were put up. Without correct measurements or boundary marks 
a survey on the rayatvdri principle can scarcely he held to be useful 
or permanent. Two measures were deliberately and, it may be 
added, fraudulently employed, a short measure for alienated and a 
long measure for Government lands. The result of this trick was 
that lands were entered as Government property in excess of the 
actual area. The holders of alienated land remonstrated: the 
helpless paid the full assessment, the majority succeeded in refusing 
to accept the Government measurements. Only in the case of 
Government villages were any maps made, and many of the maps 
that were made were lost. No alienated or dumdla villages 
were surveyed, so that of those which have since lapsed nothing 
accurate is known. The survey was not introduced by His Highness 
Kh^nderav into all the districts of the three divisions. Many 


1 See Chapter on Jnstice. 
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single villages were not surveyed or assessed at all for reasons wliicli 
it is now impossible to conjecture. No minute statistics or elaborate 
accounts were ever- kept. In many villages land registers were either 
never prepared or are not now forthcoming. The names of actual 
holders and proprietors were not registered, but fictitious names 
were given. Under the present regime very cautious means are 
being taken to discover who the real occupants are, and their names 
are being registered. Meanwhile it is generally in the first instance 
sought to recover dues from the actual cultivator. Some of the 
kamdvisddra after the settlement remeasured the field, and by 
obtaining an excess for which they charged the cultivators, they 
obtained a certain sum of money. These re-measurements were 
done with ropes instead of chains. The classification was done by 
panchdyata of patela who were interested parties, and it was 
consequently very unjust. The lands of a whole village were roughly 
placed under one class very often. This was because thepaieVa lands 
generally occupied the best site near the village, and it was to the 
interest of the patela that they should not be more highly assessed 
than the more distant lands. The rates on grass lands were in some 
places so ridiculously low that the villagers in great measure 
abandoned cultivation and sold their grass at a profit. The assess¬ 
ment was quickly arrived at. The last year’s assessment was taken, 
something was added, and then it was decided that this was the 
lump sum to be taken from the village. The panchdyata composed 
of patela and amina then partitioned the burden most unequally. A 
sort of agreement was made that the assessment should be fixed 
for ten years, and, therefore, it went by the name of the dasota. 
But before the expiration of that period the rates were raised once in 
some places, twice in others, and occasionally three times. In PetMd 
they were raised twice, in Vijapur twice and perhaps three times. 
This seems to have depended on the vahivdt^r or mdmlaiddr of 
the district. Many villages were given to patela and others in farm 
for ten years, in spite of the settlement. This tended to create a 
class of spurious narvdddra or hhdgddra, and by this name the patel 
was beginning to call himself. Fortunately the patel was not 
able to play the narvdddr for any leng^ of time. Consequently, 
though many independent cultivators were ejected, because they 
did not choose to pay the enhanced dues demanded by their paiels, 
these pBexido-narvdddra failed firmly to establish their false claims. 
It is almost incredible but it is true that in the agreements made 
with these patela the existence of the cultivators was ignored, and 
consequently in practice their rights were overlooked.^ The lands 
were actually entered in the izdrds according to the bhdgs or shares 
of the old patelship, yet these villages had never been narvdddri. 
So nearly was a new and utterly unjust right being created to the 
detriment of the cultivators by the careless action of the Government. 

Another result* of a department where all was confusion may be 
here given. The quantity and age of outstanding balances became 
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enormous, and no attempt was made to write them off. Some of these 
outstanding balances are now fourteen years old, most of them will 
never be recovered. How could it be otherwise ? An occupant died 
and for years his name was kept on the accounts as running up a 
debt to Government. An occupant absconded and nothing was ever 
known of it; he was supposed to be on the spot. In 1868-69, or 
Sam vat 1925, a great overflow of water spread over a large extent 
of land in the Kadi division. The soil was permanently covered with 
water or became thoroughly impregnated with salt. From these 
nncultivable hhdr and holan lands, as they were termed. Government 
continued to expect a payment in full of the ordinary revenue. 
Naturally, when outstanding balances of arrears ran up to sixty 
Idkhs of rupees, the whole affair became a farce, recovery was not 
really attempted, and the only permanent result was that the task 
of account-keeping was made absurdly laborious. Add to this 
that village accounts were not kept with any regularity, and that 
the vahvudtddrs and district officers knew nothing of what 
was going on inside the villages. It might be asked how any 
considerable revenue was collected. Only by abandoning the 
system altogether when it worked so badly that the results were 
glaring. There was free competition among certain persons round 
the R^ja for the management of the sub-division. If a sub-division 
produced an insufficient sum, some candidate for employment would 
promise a larger amount for the ensuing year if he were placed in 
charge. He might or might not keep his promise. His evident 
means to find the stipulated sum was to gain over the 'fatel by 
granting him a sort of farm of the revenues of a village, and by 
ensuring the post of patel to the man who would get the most out 
of the cultivators. Failing this, the vahivdtddr simply enhanced the 
rates of assessment. 


The consequence of the abortive nature of H. H. Khanderdv’s 
reforms in the administration of the land revenue was that they 
did not live, or rather scarcely saw the light. The izdra system 
continued after the survey and assessment had been introduced. 
A foolish attempt was made to combine in a variety of ways the 
izdra with the survey system. Individuals represented to the Edja, 
first that some lands had been omitted from the operations of the 
survey which they would undertake to assess by contract, secondly 
that the assessment had been very unequal, and that there were 
villages which could well afford to pay more than had been imposed 
^on them, as they would undertake to prove if a lease of these 
villages were granted them. These excuses were made from the 
outset in order to overthrow the survey and to re-introduce the 
farming system. 


It remained for H. H. Malharrdv to discover a system worse than 
that of the izdra. The management of districts and revenues was 
granted by His Highness to certain court favourites who then became 
. hamdvisdars. For instance Kamdsaheb, His Highness’s daughter, 
^ " was hamdvisddr of customs, Ndnasahob Khdnvelkar managed 

" Pattan and perhaps Navsdri. These great people did not manage 

3;> anything themselves; they entrusted all business to clerks who 

■ 
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were chosen, not for their ability but for their willingness to falsify Chapter VIII. 

accounts. The consequence of this system was evident. It was li^d 

just possible that an izdrddr who was notoriously bad might be Administratioit. 

punished; a powerful court favourite could not. An izdrddr was 

liable to be met by competitors, the kamdvisddr was not. The 

latter had, at any rate, been bound to pay Government a fixed sum 

for his farm, the kamdvisddr was simply supposed to collect what he 

could. He of course falsified his accounts, collected as much as he 

was able, and paid into Government as little as he decently could. 


VI.—SIE T. MA'DHAVRA'V’S REFORMS. 




The new or Raja Sir T. Mddhavrdv’s administration had, therefore, 
to deal rapidly with an extremely complicated and injurious state of 
things, to apply partial remedies while waiting for the time when a 
radical reform might be introduced. As soon as possible the fiscal 
pressure on each village was ascertained with the capabilities of the 
village and, where it appeared necessary to do so, such immediate 
relief as seemed consistent with the interests of the Government 
was granted. As the work was rapid it was necessarily rough, but 
the result has been that few complaints have of late been received 
of excessive assessment, that the land revenue is collected easily, 
and that the cases in which payment is enforced by sale of holdings, 
&c., are rare.' 

It is easy to Imagine how in old times the revenue farmers made 
exorbitant demands on the cultivators and often took only a percentage 
of what they pretended to expect. Such a system is too consistent 
with the ordinary relations between debtor and creditor to require 
much attention. But the chief object of a survey and i^ed 
assessment is supposed to be a settlement of the demands of 
Government on the cultivator. To institute an assessment which it 
was impossible for the cultivator to pay was folly, and yet this was 
the chief characteristic of His Highness Khanderav's scheme, a folly 
which his successor did not hasten to set to rights, but which the 
new Administration, acting indeed on the recommendations of Sir 
R. Meade's Commission and proceeding on the lines laid down by 
Sir Lewis Pelly, set about rectifying. 

The Navsilri division is given as an instance, for there the evil 
was at its height. The old assessments are stated at page 368; now 
hdgdyat rates vary from Rs. 4 to Rs. 25 per higha, jirdyat rates 
from Re. ^ to Rs. 15, and kydri rates from Rs. 1J to Rs. 22. From 
the figures given for six years it will be seen that every year there 
has been a nearer approach between the Government demands for 
land revenue and the actual collections, that, though the collections 
have been increasing, the balances have been decreasing. Never¬ 
theless it is not probable that the old deficiency will ever be made 
up in full. The entire sum owing for land and other taxes amounted 
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in 1873-74 to Rs. 14,12,883, and in 1877-78 to over ISiMkhs in this 
division alone.^ 


Tears. 

Government 

demand 

In land 
revenue. 

Actual 

Collections. 

loanee. 

Tears. 

Government 
demand 
in land 
revenue. 

Actual 

Collections. 

Balance. 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

Ss. 

21,35,171 

19,31,686 

15,99,502 

Rs. 

17,36,695 

13,14,041 

14,35,210 

I?s. 

3,98,475 

6,16,745 

1,64,291 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77 ... 

Rs. 

15,88,606 

16,93,910 

Bs. 

16,36,553 

16,47,250 

Bs. 

62,052 

46,660 


At the same time most laudable care has, of late, been exercised not 
to use any undue harshness in extracting arrears from the cultivators. 
Some examples may be adduced to prove that this is the case. 
The year 1877-78 was one of exceptional distress owing to the 
scanty rainfall. It was decided to make remissions in all the 
divisions, and from two to six annas in the rupee were regarded as 
outstanding debts. Yet in the Navsdri division only two or three 
holdings were put up to auction after the ejectment of defaulters, and 
some slight pressure in the shape of confinement for a limited 
period was sanctioned. In the central division distraints were made 
on the moveable property of eleven persons for the recovery of Rs. 958 
whereby Rs. 183 were realised, and fourteen persons were confined 
on an average of 5^ days each. Lenity could scarcely go farther at a 
time when not only were remissions being made with a liberal hand, 
but Government was making large sacrifices in freeing agricultural 

K )duce from export and import dues both at sea and on land. 

e Minister reported : 'The large remissions granted in 1877-78 
were necessitated by the failure of the rains. They were granted 
iu the Navs4ri, Baroda and Kadi divisions.'’ The following state¬ 
ment shows the collections and outstanding balances for the year 
1877-78: ■ _ 


Diviaioxg. 

Total 

revenue 

for 

<x>lIection. 

Collection 

mimiB 

excess 

payments. 

Outstanding 

balance 

Baroda... 
Navs&rl... 
Kadi ... 
Amreli... 

. 

Rs. 

36,31,567 

16,50,868 

38,25,056 

6,12,172 

Rs. 

31,01,294 

16,20,254 

23,70,292 

6,40,257 

Rs. 

6,30,273 

80,614 

4,64,764 

71,916 


Total ... 

87,19,663 

76,32,097 

10,87,666 


‘ Of the outstanding balances, nearly Rs. 72,000 were in Amreli, 
and the whole of the remainder, say Rs. 10,11,000, were in the 
other three divisions. The reason for this difference is also to 
be found in the different modes of collection before explained. 
It was hoped that the greater part of the outstandings would be 
recovered in the next year. But this year has also proved to be 
unfavourable to the cultivators, so that the loss to the Government 
in the land revenue alone for the year under report will ultimately 
amount to considerably more than the remissions already granted.’ ' 


1 For defidencies see Revenue and Finance Cbapt^. 
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A few extracts from RAja Sir T. Madhavrav’s administration 
reports will serve to enforce what has been written on the changes 
that have been and are being introduced into the administration of 
the land with reference to demands and collections. 

In his first report, he writes ‘ The process of summary reduction 
of the land assessment has been completed. As a general rule, 
the maximum rate of reduction was 25 per cent, and the whole 
reduction may be estimated to amount to twelve Mkhs.' 

‘ That this abatement in the demand of the State has afforded 
substantial relief to the rayats, may be inferred from evidence which ^ 
not unfrequently presents itself. In the first place, there is greater 
general contentment among the rayats. Then, the revenues are 
more easily collected. Then, again, deserted or arable land is being 
gradually taken up. Lastly, occupied land is acquiring value and 
is an object of greater desire and competition than before.’ 

‘ Our tax, even after the summary reduction, stands higher than 
that in the neighbouring British districts. Our rayats, however, 
have probably the benefit of some compensation. Perhaps our 
lands are of superior quality. Our rayats possibly raise more 
paying crops. Probably our rayats have more of rent-free land 
intermixed with fully taxed land. It is not unlikely that the actual 
area cultivated by our rayats is under-estimated for fiscal purposes, 
in other words, they have more land in their possession than is 
supposed. Be the compensation what it may, our rayats, it is 
reported, are not apparently worse off for the greater incidence of 
the land tax.’ 

' Besides the summary reduction of the land tax, other advantages 
have accrued to our rayats. They have been freed from the gddi 
nazardna, which was so much the subject of complaint. They have 
been freed from the undefined exactions of izdrddrs or farmers, and 
also from those of unscrupulous Sardars and oflBcers.’ 

Baroda Land Eevenve, 1876-77-1880-81 



1876-77- 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Baboda DmsioK. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land revenue proper. 

Do. do. misceilaneous. 

33»31,1S6 

3,87,049 

83,68,539 

3,97,694 

83,97,677 

4,33,060 

83,63,625 

4,04,357 

83,63,876 

4,24,465 

Total ... 

37,18,184 

37,66,433 

38,30,637 

37,67,983 

37,87,841 

Deduct remissions . 

6941 

1,24,815 

766 

823 

n6 

Ket demand . 

87,1S,248 

36,81,618 

88,29,872 

87,67,159 

37,87,125 

Kadi Divisimr. 






liAnd revenue proper. 

Do. do, miscellmieoas ... 

25,64,757 

2,06,636 

28,53,637 

2,85,311 

28,67,084 

4,05,883 

38,66,910 

8,85,944 

28,922638 

8,24,6Cl 

Total ... 

37,70,393 

31,38,948 

32,62,417 

32,49,354 

32,17,079 

Dedaet remisslans . 

7777 

17,868 

467 

4725 

7712 

Net demand . 

27,62,616 

31,21,080 

83,'61,950 

32,%,120 

32,09,367 
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* Baroda Administration Report, 1875-76, paras. 193,1^ and 199. 

’ Baroda Administration Report, 1877-78, 225; 1878-79, 246 ; 1879-80, 315; and 
1880-81. The revenue for 1876-77 is given in mixed currency, and for the other 
years in Baroda currency. 
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187b‘-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Navsa'ri Division. 

KS. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Land revenue proper . 

Do. do. niiflcellaneoufi. 

14,79,046 

2,14,864 

17,67,723 

3,02,030 

18,01,509 

1,70,394 

17,81,894 

1,78,768 

1,748,257 

1,56,681 

Total ... 

16.93,910 

19,69,753 

19,71,903 

19,60,662 

19,04,938 

Deduct remissions . 


1,02,066 

1,40,253 



Net demand . 

16,93,910 

18,67,697 

18,31,650 

19,60,662 

19,04,938 

Amreli Division. 






Land revenue proper . 

Do. do. miscellaneous. 

6,10,434 

1,92,334 

4,83,704* 

2,08,886 

3,63,867 

1,97,387 

6,87,250 

2,35,097 

5,75,482 

2,36,228 

' Total ... 

8,02,768 

6,92,590 

5,51,254 

8,22,347 

8,11,710 

Deduct remissions . 


196 

46,725 


3235 

Net demand 

8,02,768 

6,92,394 

6,05,529 

8,22,347 

8,08,475 

Grand Total. 






Land revcnne proper .. 

Do. do. miscellaneous ... 

79,85,372 

9,99,884 

84,63,603 

10,94,121 

84,09,987 

12,06,224 

85,89,679 

12,04,166 

85,79,653 

11,41,915 

Total ... 

89,85,256 

95,57,724 

96,16,211 

07,93,845 

97,21,668 

Deduct remissions 

13,718 

8,44,935 

1,87,210 

5548 

11,663 

Net demand ••• 

89,71,538 

93,12,789 

94,29,001 

97,88^ 

97,09,905 


‘In the assessment and collection of the land revenue a vast evil had 
to be attacked; there were practically no accounts, and partly owing 
to this and partly owing to the extravagance of the State demands, 
enormous arrears had gone on accumulating. The arrears were 
ascertained, and either enforced or for the most part written off as 
vexatious and irrecoverable. To carry out this work rapidly a large 
temporaiy establishment was employed. An admirably simple 
system of accounts was introduced, and to insure their regular 
keeping the lowest grades of the department, those filled by the 
useful village accountant, were strengthened. For the convenience 
of the rayats the revenue instalments were re-adjusted. A fixed 
demand for a certain number of years was made on certain villages 
paying a lump sum, the previous variations in demands having 
occasioned vast annoyance.’ 


ReaXoaiiam <md OuietaruRng Balance* of Land Revenue, 1877-78 -1880-81, 


Item. 

1877-78. 

1878-70. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

{ Oovemment demand . 

&roda Division... < Bealization . 

( Outstanding balances. 

/'(^vemment demand ... . 

Kadi Division ...^ BeaJization. 

COutstanding balances. 

^Government demand . 

Navsdri Division.. •< Bealization. 

(.Outstanding balances . 

/'Government demand . 

Amreli Division... < B^zatlon.. 

(.Outstanding balances ... 

(’Govenunent demand . 

9or tbe wlu^ < Bealization. 

territoi^. COutstanding balances ... 

Bs. 

36,31,618 

31,01,345 

5,80,273 

31,21,080 

26,17,777 

6,03,303 

18,67,697 

18,50,182 

17,515 

6,92,394 

6,10,510 

81,884 

93,12,789 

81,79,814 

11,32,975 

Bs. 

88,29,872 

33,46,565 

4,83,807 

32,61,950 

28,78,417 

3,83,533 

18,31,650 

16,16,764 

2,14,886 

6,05,529 

4,23,080 

82,449 

94,29,001 

82,64,826 

11,64,175 

Bs. 

37,67,159 

34,63,014 

3,04,146 

32,38,129 

30,16,773 

2,22,366 

19,60,662 

18,87,708 

72,954 

8,22,347 

7,68,472 

63,675 

97,88,297 

91,34,967 

6,53,330 

Bs. 

37,87,126 

35,46,103 

2,41,022 

32,09,367 

30,71,214 

1,38,153 

19,04,938 

18,51,938 

53,000 

8,08,476 

7,76,212 

82,263 

97.09,90& 

92,45,467 

4,64,438 


t fhe vamtitms in the land revennes of Amreli arese from the fact that they were 
there ccdlected in Idad, so that in bad eeasons much less was taken. 
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‘ TKere ■will always be outstanding balances till a survey bas been 
introduced. At the end of 1879-80, though yearly diminishing 
they had mounted up to a total of Rs. 73,26,864. After this free 
powers were given to the suhhds to write off irrecoverable debts 
and the consequence is given in the following statement’: 


Divisions. 

Balance at 
the close 
of 1879-80. 

Balances 
wntten off 
during 
1880-81. 

Balances 

collects 

during 

1880-81. 

Balances 
outstanding 
at the end 
of 1880-81. 

Kavs^ri. 

Baroda ., 

Kadi . 

Amreli. 

Ra. 

19,33,321 

28,05,177 

22,84,073 

23,04,293 

Rs. 

69,868 

1,88,903 

60,884 

28,055 

Rs. 

94,635 

2,76,027 

1,72,329 

65,059 

Rs. 

17,68,818 

23,40,247 

20,60,860 

2,21,179 

Total .. 

73,26,864 

3,47,710 

6,98,050 

63,81,104 


‘After the completion of the summary revision of the land 
assessment, it came to sight that the revised rates which had been 
fixed for the Gandevi sub-division in the Navsdri division were still 
excessive. To revise already revised rates was a task which it 
required great caution to entertain, lest it should operate as a bad 
precedent. Yet, this was certain, the sub-division is one of the richest 
. tracts in the Gdikwdr’s dominions, and this had tempted the fiscal 
rapacity of the past. Lands had been abandoned, revenue balances 
had largely increased, and waste lands found none to take them 
up. Therefore a further reduction of the land-tax was sanctioned, 
amounting to nearly a quarter of a Idkh of rupees. Putting the 
reductions instituted by Sir Lewis Pelly and the recent ones together, 
the total reduction of assessment in that sub-division amounted to 
about 4^ per cent.’ ^ 

Before concluding this section with a description of the 
re-organization of the department it would not be amiss to state 
how in the administration of the land the Minister has endeavoured 
to improve the condition of the rayais. ‘ Special steps have been 
taken to encourage the making of wells. Land irrigated from 
new or repaired wells is exempted from bdgdyat or water rates for 
various terms commensurate with the cost of the work. The 
maximum period of exemption is twenty years. It is contemplated 
to supplement this advantage with the offer of tahavi advances. 
It has been discovered that at least 800 villages require new wells, 
or water troughs, or repairs to existing wells. The cost ■will be 
near four lakhs, exclusive of contributions and the aid of labour 
from the rayats. It is contemplated to carry out the work in 
three or four years, and Rs. 75,000 have been placed at the 
disposal' of the suhhds to start operations.’* Many other steps 
have also been taken to benefit the cultivators. One only need 
be mentioned : there was in Baroda a large area of ■waste land which 
was eagerly sought for when the administration showed signs of 


1 Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, para, 407. 

2 Baroda Administration Report, 1880-81. 
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reform, easily understood by the cultivator. Sir T. MMhavrdv 
wisely refrained from throwing open these waste lands to any 
chance outsiders, and gave every preference to the holders of any 
land already estabhshed on the spot or in the neighbourhood. 

The labour entailed in freshly organising the Land Revenue 
Department has been very briefly described by the Minister d 

‘ The recasting of all the sub-divisions,’ and how thorough and 
important a change this was may be estimated from the statements in 
Chapter I. relative to the old and new sub-divisions, ' which were 
formerly so very irregularly and capriciously formed, was completed 
in 1876-77. The transfer of numerous villages from one sub-division 
to another entailed very troublesome adjustment in regard to accounts 
and other matters.’ 

‘ In reference to this re-distribution of the administrative divisions 
the district establishments had to be re-organized and this was 
done. An enlarged re-organization of the village accountant’s 
establishment was felt to be a most pressing necessity, for the 
preparation of primary accounts is most essential to the proper 
working of a rayatvari system. Where pay or remuneration had 
been fluctuating, it was Jbced. Where ft was inadequate, it was 
raised. The work itself was equitably re-distribnted. The measure 
entailed an additional cost of Es. 35,849 per annum. Formerly 
when the land revenues were collected under the farming system, 
the State did not care much for village accounts and accountants, 
but this cannot now be the case.’ 

‘ A new set of forms of village accounts and records was introduced 
to secure accuracy, completeness, and uniformity of information.’ 

The very important reforms thus briefly hinted at wiU probably 
prove as lasting as they are beneficial. To take them in the order 
above given: 

Enough has been said in the second portion of this chapter to lead 
one to guess how imperatively necessary it was to do away with 
the two fictitious sub-divisions named khdngi and dumdla. A glance 
at Chapter I. suflices to show how absurd the old sub-divisions 
were, Pattan, for instance, contained over 500 villages, Pddra 
seven, and Koral twenty-one villlages. In the first instance the 
work to be done was beyond the capabilities of a single officer as 
vahivdtddr, in the latter instances there was next to no work. In 
forming the new sub-divisions, the Administration used the utmost 
caution in disturbing long-established divisions of territory, as it 
was wisely felt that unnecessary changes, the remoter consequences 
of which could not be estimated, were greatly to be deplored. 
Where changes were effected, two points were chiefly kept in mind: 
the sub-division should possess an average number of villages, and 
the revenue to be collected should be of a certain magnitude. 


' Bsroda Administration Eeport for 1876-77, 407-411. The reform is not com¬ 
plete. It is an attempt to change forms and create opportnnities for thoronghness 
of work. The pentmncl of the great body of officials, especially of the lower grades, 
cannot ea^jr he changed. 
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Frequently, however, the poorest villages gave the most trouble, a.nd 
other conditions had to be estimated, such as the geographical situation 
and the nature of the population on the border, the similarity or 
dissimilarity of the tenures in the group, and the necessity of grading 
the oflScers employed. 

Much attention has been paid to the organization of village 
officials, the patel, the taldti, the havdlddrs, and the vartdnids. 
The sub-division is placed under a vahivdtddr, who is the revenue 
head of all the patels and taldtis, of some two to three hundred 
villages, and is dso a second class magistrate. He is assisted by 
a head-clerk, or aval hdrkun, who is a third class magistrate, 
and he has in his office a treasurer, two tajvisddrs who can be 
sent on surveying duty or to report on any revenue matter in 
an outlying village, some fifteen other clerks, and some twenty or 
twenty-five peons and fifteen mounted messengers. No great use is 
made of the old hereditary sub-divisional officials, the desdis and 
mazmuddrs. The former ^ould be supervisors and inspectors, the 
latter accountants in the mahdl Tcacheri or sub-divisional office as 
well as jamdbandi or settlement officers. But practically these 
officers are of no use. 

Two or three sub-divisions form a portion of a division presided over 
by a ndib subha, assisted by a small number of clerks. He doesyamd- 
handi work and supervises the work of the vahivdtddrs. He is a first 
class magistrate. The division is placed under thesubha who has some¬ 
what more extensive powers than the Collector of a British division 
and is assisted by a personal ndib subha who has charge of the huzur 
office. Above' the subhds who control the four divisions is the sar 
subha or chief revenue authority, under whom is placed the Audit and 
General Account Department. The sarsubha is in no way connected 
with the Police. Thus a new department has been formed, novel to 
the country but fashioned on the lines of British administration. 

The powers entrusted to each grade of revenue officers have 
been very clearly defined. This is a change in itself most 
important, for, of old, no definite limits being laid down to the 
authority of any grade of public servant, each officer proceeded 
according to the measure of his boldness. For instance, a subha 
may not now invent a new tax, formerly the vahivdtddr did so, and 
the patel thought it not wrong to sell or mortgage Government 
lands to meet Qie increased demand. As an instance rather than a 
detailed exposition of the careful limits now placed on the authority 
of officers the subha may be instanced. He may appoint revenue 
officers whose pay does not exceed Rs. 50, the appointments made 
by him beginning where the powers of the ndib subha end. He 
may dismiss an officer whose pay is not more than Rs. 40. He may 
- fine up to two months’ -pay those officers whom the vahivdtddr may 
fine to a less amount; he may fine his own immediate subordinates and 
he may fine a vahivdtddr up to one month’s p>ay. A ndib subha 
may not grant leave to any officer for more than two months, a 
subha may grant three months leave. In the matter of sales by 
auction the mahdlkari confirms up to Rs. 50, the vahivdtddr up to 
Rs. 200, the ndib sulpha up to Rs. 1000, and the subha up to Rs. 10,000. 
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But in every case where the sales fall short of those of previous 
years by one-fourth or more the confirmation of the next higher 
authority is required. There is a similar gradation of powers to 
confirm the sales of property for default of payment of revenue. 
The limit to the ndib subha is Es. 100, that to the subha is Rs. 1000. 
The power of appointing hereditary officers of villages is most 
jealously confined to the higher authorities. The great circum¬ 
spection employed in fixing the powers of the different ofiicers and the 
minute attention paid to the enforcing of these rules may be counted 
among the chief achievements of the administration. Not only has 
a large department been started, but it is working on clearly 
understood lines. 

Accounts are now regularly kept. A set of forms has been, 
introduced for the village including the regular registry of each 
occupant’s name, and another set for the sub-division. Each is a 
modification of Blane’s rather than Hope’s system, as the former is held 
to be simple and well adapted to the requirements of this Native State. 
The great change wrought in the keeping of village accounts is 
that now the revenue demands are fixed every year for each cultivator. 
In old times no such jamdbandi or settlement was regularly made. 
It could not be, for no form was. kept of the increase and decrease 
of each holding during the year previous, and no form, pdhdni~patrale, 
recorded any inspection of the actual size and state of a holding. 
The patels and taldtis contented themselves with informing the 
vahivdtddr of the full sum which might be obtained from the 
village. Everything was vague. The only books the taldti kept 
were the day-book and ledger and sometimes the Idvani-patrak. 
The ledger very frequently contained no debit side, and the 
collections only were recorded. It depended on the honesty and 
activity of the patel chiefly and of the taldti next, if the entire 
revenue was collected and accounted for. All kinds of settlement 
forms and papers had been prescribed by the administration at the 
time of H. H. Khanderav’s survey, but their orders were not carried 
out, and not infrequently accounts were kept on loose slips of paper 
which have been lost, and in no case were accounts for land 
revenue, cesses, and liquor-farms kept separately. Temporary 
establishments have been employed for the last few years to discover 
what, if any, were the balances due by each individual cultivator. But 
it is often impossible to ascertain this or anything beyond the fact 
that the district and sub-divisional officer knew very little of what 
was going on inside each village. 

In the sub-division there are both day-book and ledger, while in 
British districts there is no ledger at the sub-divisional office, daily 
sheets being forwarded to the district office. It has been found 
utterly impossible to keep a form relating to nemnuTes, such as Hope’s 
|fo. 21, owing to the utter confusion pranced by H. H. Khander^v’s 
changes in 1868-69, in which year His Highness suspended 
the payment of all haks or fixed allowances pending enquiry. 
Nevernidess some people were paid for one year, others were paid 
on accent; some were paid from the district, others from Baroda, till 
now it is hard to tell who were paid what. The district account 
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system has been perfected and all accounts are regularly sent by the 
subhds to the sarsubha. 

VII.—MISCELLANEOUS LAND REVENUE. 

There are numerous items of miscellaneous land revenue, some of 
which are collected in bighoti and some in bhdgbatdi villages. These 
hdbtis were for the most removed by His Highness KhanderAv 
when he introduced the survey and assessment, but in some cases 
they were not removed. The anomaly will be rectified when a fresh 
survey is made. In bhdgbatdi villagea the bdbtis are of old standing 
and can be collected without any survey having taken place. 

The most important item is derived from trees. A tax is levied on 
trees of every kind of holding, except dkarmdddy and devasthdn. This 
tax was regulatedbya Jcalambandi, passed in 1864-65,orSamvatl921, 
by His Highness KhanderAv. The Jcalambandi or circular order was 
carried out by the local officers and, though modified, forma the 
basis of the existing regulations. By the regulation cultivators were 
allowed, with the sanction of the police^aiel, to take what wood they 
wanted from their own holdings for agricultural purposes or for fuel. 
But, at present, if they want wood for sale or for non-agricultural 
purposes and it is of twenty years standing,the practice is for vLUagers 
to put up the timber to auction, two-thirds of the price it fetches 
going to Government, or, in the case of alienated lands, in proportion 
to the saldmi, or in the case of narva land one-half. Uharmdddy 
lands escaped the tax. Hthe cultivators wanted wood from the jungle 
or unoccupied land they had to purchase it by auction. When the 
produce of fruit trees is sold the proportion of the price fetched 
which goes to Government is one-half in the case of the ordinary 
cultivator and one-eighth where the land is held on the narva tenure. 

Of saldmi and the indm commission cess mention has been made 
above. 

Havdlddri is a small cess levied mostly on alienated lands but in a 
few instances on Government lands. The havdlddr, or peon of the 
patel and taldti, used to bo remunerated in grain, but by Elis Highness 
KhanderAv’s order, the value of the muthi or handful in kind 
received from each occupant was, after the introduction of the 
survey, calculated at a certain rate and he received cash payment. 
The havdlddr was paid from alienated as well as Government lands, 
and as the calculation of the proportion of the cess to the total sum 
due to Government could not be made in the instance of alienated 
lands, a somewhat high cess of from four to eight annas was placed 
on ^ch Icumbha of these lands, and the Government paid the 
havdlddr at the rate of Es. 5 per mensem. 

Potavta is an exchange cess levied in some hundred or hundred and 
fifty villages. Government dues are paid indiscriminately in good 
and bad bdbdshdi rupees. By bad is meant faulty owing to light 
weight or other causes, and of such bad rupees, termed bmla, which 
are not ^cepted by traders except at a discount, there are many in 
the bdbdshdi currency. To make up for loss a cess is levied of four 
annas on the hundred rupees. 
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There is sometimes a slight rent charged for ground occupied by 
the sites of buildings. This ground rent serves to mark the right of 
the Government in the soil. Mohasuli, a species of fine for delay in 
paying Government dues, is credited to miscellaneous land-revenue. 
A small water-rate is charged to alienated lands watered from a 
well in Government land. The right to temporary cultivation in 
river beds and dried-up tanks is sold by auction; such is particularly 
the case with the cultivation of a plant termed the shingoda. 
The grass of nnoccupied lands and of the bhirs or large grass-plains 
yields an important sum to Government. Lastly there are the 
proceeds of fines for unauthorised cultivation and other breaches of 
the land-revenue laws. 

Cosci-nsioN. To return, in conclusion, to a consideration of the condition of 
the ordinary khdlsa village which deals directly with Government: 
A cnltivator is not, as a rule, ousted for having failed to pay his 
assessment. His private property is liable to be sold in satisfaction 
of the Government demand. If there be no saleable property he is 
allowed generally to pay by instalments. 

The cases in which land is transferred by a holder to another 
person are few and far between. Till lately no means had 
teen adopted to ascertain when such transfers took place. But 
hereafter the transfer will have to be registered. The rates of 
assessment having been roughly and therefore unequally settled 
there is a great diversity in the market value of occupancies such 
as occupancies in this State are. 

' The rates of assessment were originally fi^;ed by men supposed to 
know the capabilities of the soil. But the work appears to have 
been done in a very careless if not dishonest manner. The revision 
lately made was based on these rates as well as on past collections 
and such general knowledge as could be obtained from the local 
stipendiary and hereditary officials. The system of ffi.rming out 
villages and districts has been entirely abolished. There are, 
however, still a few stray villages held in farm, but these are to be 
taken under direct Government management as soon as the leases 
expire. There is no rule as to whether or not the land is liable to 
attachment and sale for private debts. The subject is under con¬ 
sideration. Under the late regime there were no proper civil 
courts, and such as existed did little or no civil business. Hence 
it is difficult to say what the practice in this respect was. Imple¬ 
ments of agriculture including carts, oxen, seeds, clothes in use, 
ornaments in ordinary use, and food sufficient for a reasonable time 
belonging to a cultivator and his femily are exempted from the 
process of Civil Courts. 

The revenue is paid in four instalments viz., in November four 
annas in the rupee; in January six annas ; in February four annas ; 
and in March two annas. In villages inhabited by Eolis and such 
other bad paymasters the revenue is collect^ in two equal 
instalments. 

Very much has teen done to improve the administration of the- 
land, bat more remains to be done. A comprehensive and 
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scientific survey^ is urgently required, as it is the only safe basis 
for reform. The Minister has again and again ainitted this 
while stating his reasons for delaying to take active measures: 
‘ Though no serious attempt has yet been made to commence the 
survey and assessment of the country without which few lasting 
and sound reforms in the administration of the land can be carried 
out, a great deal of progress has taken place, and the way has been 
paved for the introduction of the survey.’ 


1 Snrvey parties were set to work in the Kodin&r, D&mnagar, and Amreli sub' 
divisions m K4thi4w4r in 1880-81. Sixty-seven villages were surveyed inclnding 
8,82,589 bighds, the measure adopted, and 17,437 numbers registered. This may 
he tid:en as a tentative effort and not as a first step to a survey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Under the Peshwa's, 1752-1798. 

It is needless to ascertain trhat were the revenues, the receipts or 
the disbursements of the Gaikwar before the partition of Gujardt 
between that Prince and the Peshwa. For, previous to the year 
1752-63, the Gaikwar’s dominions could not justly be called a State, 
lieir extent constantly varied and bore no proportion to that 
subsequently attained. 

But in order at aU to understand how the State grew to be what 
it is, a brief statement of the GdikwaFs re^tions with the Peshwa 
from the earliest times is necessary. 

The Sendpati and his follower the Gdikwdr obtained from the 
Moghal government the chauth and sardeshmukhi of a portion of 
Gujardt, and the Peshwa obtained the same rights from Sar Buland 
IShdn. A contest ensued between the two Mardtha powers for the 
enjoyment of these privileges which ended in the discomfiture of the 
Ddbhdde and the Gdikwar, the result of the defeat they suffered in 
1731 in the neighbourhood of Bafoda and Dabhoi. It was then agreed 
that the Sendpati or his agent should pay half the revenues arising 
from Gujardt to the Bdja of Satdra through the Peshwa, that is, 
nominally to the suzerain but really to his powerful minister. 

The Gdikwdr, it may easily be imagined, never had paid the 
Bdja much, and he was yet too strong to be compelled to pay the 
Peshwa regularly. 

Twenty years later, that is in 1751, the Gdikwdr, Damdji, again 
crossed swords with the Peshwa and again was defeated, and this 
time he himself was taken prisoner. Not only was the half of 
Gujardt made over to the conqueror in 1752-53, but Damdji agreed 
to pay fifteen Idkhs for arreatrs and an annual tribute of five Idkhs and 
a quarter. Almost at the same time, however, the Moghals were 
expelled from Ahmedabad and the greater part of Gujardt, and the 
sh^ then belonging to Damdji was estimated at about Rs. 27,73,000, 
not including tribute from Kdthidwdr and elsewhere. Damdji was 
still too strong to be compelled to pay the Peshwa regularly, and it 
was not till after a third defeat, that of Dhodap, that he and his 
snccessors fell contentedly into the position of tributaries to the 
Peshwa. 

The defeat of Dhodap took place in 1768 and was shortly 
followed by the death of Damdji and a contested succe^on. Some 
time before thm event the Peshwa, on the ground that the partition 
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of Gujarat had been too favorable to the Galkwar, had deprived the 
latter of some districts. These were restored, but in 1771-72 
the tribute from the Gdikwar to the Peshwa was raised from 
Es. 5,25,000 to Es. 7,79,000, the increase being the estimated value 
of the districts restored. At this figure the regdar tribute of the 
Baroda state remained for many years, but the Peshwa had two other 
sources of revenue from Gujarat, of which mention must not be 
omitted. 

Dam^ji served or was supposed to serve the Peshwa with 
troops, but Patesing about the year 1772 obtained leave to 
commute this service for an annual payment, and this brought up 
the entire tribute to Es. 14,54,000. The third source of revenue 
to the Peshwa was the namr presented by each fresh Gdikwdr on 
his accession, which varied, nominally according to the means of 
the State, in reality according to political exigencies and the actual 
strength or weakness of the tributary power. 

Finally it should be noticed that though after 1769-70, when a 
settlement was made, a strict account was kept of the sums owed 
by the Gaikwar, the latter did not make regular annual payments. 
At intervals, in times, that is, of weakness, of a succession, or of 
convenience, a settlement was arrived at and sometimes the Peshwa 
remitted to the G4ikwdr a portion of the entire sum due. Such a 
settlement was made in 1769-70, and from the statement made by 
Damd.ji at that time we gather what were the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements of that Prince during six years, always bearing in mind 
that he was begging for a remission and desired to make the 
Peshwa see his case in the most pitiful light possible. It should 
also be remembered that since the partition of Gujardt he had 
extended his territory by expelling the Babis from their mahdls and 
by increasing his possessions and tribute in Kathidw^r. In 1768 
Damdji owed some old debts, and for his arrears of the year 1767, 
his rebellion that year (1768) and the alleged excess of his share 
of Gujarat, Es. 15,35,000. In 1769, he became indebted for 
Es. 7,54,000, that is, for the regular tribute, as well as two 
Idkhs for uozar, and Es. 15,000 ior poteddri, &c. But he had paid 
little or nothing the previous year, and still owed 15J Idkhs for the 
previous year and Es. 11,54,000 for old debts. 

To arrive at a settlement he demanded some remissions for the 
year 1769-70 and stated his receipts and disbursements for the six 
previous years. According to this statement his receipts or revenues 
for 1763 were thirty-five Idkhs, for 1764 were thirty-six Idkhs, for 
1765 were thirty-seven lakhs, for 1766 were forty-one ldkhs,andfor 
each of the following years were forty-three Idkhs. He had also 
acquired ten lakhs from tributary States and in petty sums IJ hikhs. 
His disbursements to the Peshwa had been for 1763 the sum of 6J 
l^khs, and during each of the following years 74 Mkhs, in 1764 as a 
forced loan he had paid three 14khs, as nazar in 1766 he had paid 
seven 14khs, and during the whole time for old debts eighteen Idkhs 
with fifteen likhs interest. The charge for the sibandi h^ amounted 
to fifteen lakhs, his m'my had cost him forty-seven 14khs, one lakh 
had been paid a^y in presents for horses killed, and Khanderiiv 
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had got five Mkhs. The defalcations during the first three years 
had amounted to twenty lakhs and the rising in 1768 had cost him 
fifteen lakhs. He argued, in fact, that almost all his revenues had 
been divided between the Peshwa and the army. 

Prom the time %f the settlement above alluded to up to the year 
1798 when the last settlement between the Gaikwar and Peshwa took 


place we know almost exactly what sums the former owed and paid. 
Mr. Blphinstone, when Eesident at Poona, proved that during the 
thirty-three years previous to the final settlement (the records for 
two years having been lost are not computed), tribute was paid to the 
full for twenty-one years and was excused by the Peshwa to Fatesing 
for ten years. In the same manner commutation for service of 
troops was paid regularly except during the same ten years : 


Dbt. 

Sums which fell due as re¬ 
gular tribute in time of— 

DamAji . 

GovindrUv . 

Fatesing . 

K&n&Ji . 

Oovindr&v . 

totol ... 
As oommutati<»i for sonrke 
<4 troops in time of— 
Say&Julv 

Fatenng. 

M&nUJi . 

Govindriiv 

Total — 25,000... 


Rs. 

26,25,000 

23,37,000 

88,87,002 

23,37,000 

54,53,000 


6,75,000 

11,12,500 

13,60,000 

47,50,000 


C&. 

The following sums were credited in— Rs. 

Bs. About or before 17701 to Danriji. 36,95,136 

„ „ „ ... 10,50,000 

About 1770 to Qovindriv 


1,66,39,002 


78,62,500 


1771 

1772 

1773 

1778 

1779 
1782 
1788 
1791 


„ Say&jir&v 
„ I^tesing 


„ Mto&ji... 


18,00,000 

25,00,000 

14,00,000 

14,85,884 

6,00,001 

10,50,000 

4,00,001 

28,79,000 

5,00,001 

7833,212 


From 1795-1796 „ Gorindriiy 

Including some small sums, 
a total had been paid of Bs.... 2,96,98,646 


As succession nazar due by— 

Oovindrfiv . 17,50,001 

Fatesing. 6,00,000 

H4n&ji . 33,13,001 

Govindriv . 66,38,001 

Total ... -1,12,01,003 


The following remissions had been 
made— 

To Fatesing . 5,70,500 

To Govind^v . 60,0(<,000 


Under no particular head . 42,74,429 Total ... 65,70,500 

To $dhukdr$ (bankers), Ac. ... ... 1,50,000 

For the B&bi sKzAd/s. 1,25,000 Total of payments and remiraioiig ...3,62,^,145 

Total due after deductions ... 4,02,51,9M Balance ... 39,82,789 


It is true that on Govindrav's accession enormous sums had been 
demanded amounting to one crore and twenty thousand rupees. In 
1797 these demands had been again pressed on him and for four years 
commutation for military service and for tribute an additional 
sum of four times Rs. 14,54,000, that is Rs. 58,16,000 or in all 
Rs. 1,78,16,001. Of this, as has been remarked, not less than 
Rs. 78,33,212 had been paid and at the settlement sixty l&khs 
remitted, so that the balance against the G4ikw4r was Rs. 39,82,789. 

But the settlement was shortly followed by Govindrav^s death, 
Anandrdv’s disputed succession, the interference of the British, and 
the treaty of Bassein. In a sense the British Power took the Baroda 
state under its protection and, though it was expressly stipulated 
that the claims of the Peshwa on the Gaikwar should, if no other 
arrangement could be made, be submitted to British arbitration, it 
would seem that the Gdikwar hoped that all debts to the Peshwa 
would be wiped out. At any rate as he had now subsidised a 
British force, he felt that he should not be held bound to pay 
commutation for service to a Prince who conld no longer be 


1 ISiem miDM were catered into the Pesbwi’s accoonts peiium a yew or two later 
than actual paynmt. . .r . 
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considered to give him protection. So it happened that after the 
settlement of 1798, little or nothing was paid to the Peshwa Bajirdv 
either as arrears, tribute, service-money or nazar, and the latter 
Prince, feeling that his power over the Gaikw^r was slipping away, 
carefully raked up every debt, old and new, big «and small, which 
was owing, while the Gdikwar advanced counter-claims which would 
perhaps never have seen the light if he had not been in alliance 
with the British. As a matter of fact no fresh settlement was 
arrived at, for the murder of Gangadhar Shdstri delayed discussion, 
and the fall of the last Peshwa cut it short before it had reached 
completion. 

Yet the claims and counter-claims may be examined as they show 
the relations on which the Peshwa was with his tributary. The 
most important of the Peshwa^s claims were : 

\st .—The balance of the account settled in 1798, amounting to 
Rs. 39,82,789, as above stated. 

2nd .—As has been already remarked the tribute and commutation 
for service amounted annually to Rs. 14,54,000. For eighteen 
years, that is, between 1798 and 1816, none had been paid, so that 
Rs. 2,61,72,000 were owing. Gang^Ldhar Shastri had before his death 
admitted this claim, not so however Fatesing. He relied on the fact 
that he had for four years been the Peshw^’s active ally in war, and 
that one of his predecessors. Fatesing L, had been remitted commutation 
payment during war time, but he here overlooked that during that 
time the Gdikwdr or his representative Mdndji had taken troops to 
Poona beyond the limits of Gujarat. But has argument based on 
wider grounds was unanswerable. Say^Ljirdv, when he ascended the 
gddi and began to pay commutation, had obtained an assent to the 
following request from the Peshwa : ‘ If I should be molested by any 
foreign force, you are to send me assistance and protect me.’ Now 
the whole political situation had changed, the Peshwa was powerless 
to protect, and the British whose forces had been subsidised were in 
his place. 

3rd.—By the partition treaty the Peshwa claimed half of all the 
Gdikwar’s subsequent conquests. Damdji had conquered the Bdbi 
ma/idZs and should have surrendered half in 1760. In 1771 he had 
paid one Idkh as tribute for these rtiahdls, and on a subsequent 
occasion Rs. 25,000, and, according to a settlement made in 1765, 
BdjirAv claimed one Idkh a year from 1760 to 1816. Fatesing 
justly denied this claim, as the districts had been granted in their 
entirety to Damaji by a sanad given in 1749 (H. 1163). 

4,th .—Bdjirdv demanded the enormous nazar of Rs. 56,38,001 
for investing Anandrdv with his title of Sena khds hhel. This was 
the highest sum ever paid at the accession of any Gaikwdr, and one 
of Rs. 5,00,000, such as had been presented by Fatesing, would have 
better suited the impoverished condition of the State. 

5f;j;__Thencatne various miscellaneous demands for three elephants 
and five horses promised in 1792 and perhaps, as was alleged, given 
after the treaty of Bassein in 1803; for one Idkh of rupees borrowed in 
1793; for jewels worth one Ukh of rupees; for a debt due to Bdldji Naik 
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Bhore, a banker; for Rs. 50,19,88 7 admitted by several engagements ; 
and for tbe village of Ramia in thepargana of S£vli unjnstly retained 
for more than seventeen years, of which the revenues were 
Rs. 20,000 a year. 

Not a hint was dropped of making any remission such as had been 
granted to Govindrdv. On the contrary,these claims ended up with 
the following suggestive words : ‘ Several of the papers having been 
destroyed or laid aside during the irruption of Holkar, the accounts 
cannot be completely made out; but as the records are found, other 
items will be inserted.’ 

The Gdikwar asked for no remission, but advanced counter¬ 
claims on the Peshwa, which positively distanced the latter’s 
demands. The most important are given : 

ls<.—By the treaty of Pnrandhar the Gaikwdr had been unjustly 
deprived of Broach and, as at the time no benefit had been derived 
from its surrender, so in later years no indemnity had been granted 
though frequently promised. It is certain the Peshwa had 
repeatedly allowed that injustice had been done. Mr. Elphinstone, 
Resident at Poona, estimated the value of Broach at six lakhs and 
calculated that the' GAikw4r should be indemnified one-half of the 
loss he had incurred of his. two-third share in it. But Captain 
Camac, Resident at Baroda, argued that Broach was worth 8J or 
nine Idkhs of rupees, and that the Gaikwfir was entitled to his full 
share of two-thirds from the date of surrender, in which case the 
claim would have nearly reached 2^ crores of rupees. 

2nd .—Fatesing claimed to be indemnified for the expenses of the 
war against Aba Shelukar, which was carried on at the desire of the 
Peshwa. He placed the sum at no less than Rs. 1,65,000, though 
the war had lasted only a few months. There were other counter¬ 
claims of which no notice need be taken. The Peshwa probably 
considered that the Gaikwdr had been sufficiently repaid for his 
war against Aba Shelukar by the retention of the Ahmedabad 
farm for a period of five years ending in 1804 and then for one of 
ten years ending in 1814. 

The terms on which the Ahmedabad farm was leased to the 
GAikwdr have been noticed in the History chapter. It remains 
now only to remark that, however advantageous the arrangement 
was to the Gaikwdr, he was mulcted much more severely than 
Aba Shelukar. For one thing Thangar, Gogha, Dhandhuka and the 
Peshwfi’s rights in Cambay had been ceded to the English, and then— 

In Aba Shelukar’s time it was In 1804 some of these places 

computed that 


Ahmedabad was worth 
Petldd. 

Rs. 

2,18,016 

3,54,954 


Rs. 

N^pad and Cambay ... 

1,38,591 


1,68,669 

Viramgim . 

Daskroi . 

F&nch Mah^. 

Pn^tij ... . 

PtlanpBr. 

2,28,619 

1,04,360 

1,15,001 

14,876 

44,600 

. 

2,45,720 

Kithiiw&r . 

1,60,119 


3,29,560 

Thaim Handel. 

3718 


and other items 

27,002 

For fresh items . 

To 611 up various amoonts. 

1,%,862 

3709 

Total 

... 14,09,846 

Total (value of the farm) ... 

18,29,001 
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As the Gaikwar had paid the Peshwa little or no tribute since 1798, 
as he or his British allies had waged war and made a settlement in 
Kathiawar without ever consulting the owner of a portion of that 
territory, and as he had in several ways behaved himself as the 
proprietor of the districts he merely held in farm, it is no wonder 
that Bajirav, who wished to maintain his supremacy in GujartLt as 
far as possible, withdrew the farm from the Gaikwar in 1814, 
though a large increase of rent was offered to him. We know that 
these districts subsequently fell to the British, and that the Gdikwar 
lost all concern in them; but for a time they greatly influenced his 
relations with the Peshwa, and conduced to the increase of his own 
revenues, for in northern Gujarat his own territories were much 
mixed up with those of the Peshwa, so that by getting hold of the 
latter he not only put an end to all quarrels, but could, at no great 
expense, collect the revenues of the districts he farmed. 

During the years which intervened between the partition of 
Gujarat and the calling in of the British, the average revenue of the 
State, though it cannot be stated with extreme accuracy, may be 
pretty nearly ascertained. In 1752, Damaji’s share of Gujarat was 
estimated at Rs. 27,73,000, excluding Kdthiawar, &c. Between 1752 
and his death, which took place a short time after the battle of 
Dhodap in 1768, Dam4ji made several important territorial 
acquisitions, such as the Bdbi mahdls and the Amreli prdnt in 
the peninsula; in short he extended the possessions of the State 
to the furthest limit they occupied before the interference of the 
British. Except, perhaps, for a short time during the later and 
undisputed portion of Fatesing’s reign, it is probable that during 
the latter half of the last century the six years immediately preceding 
the rising of 1768 were the most prosperous the State enjoyed, and, 
exclusive of tributes and some small returns from petty sources, the 
average revenue exceeded by a little thirty-nine lakhs. After Damdji’s 
death came a disputed succession between Fatesing and Govindrav, 
a civil war which subsequently merged into the larger war between 
the British and the Peshwa. After an interval the Gdikwar again 
took part in a war between these two powers, and Fatesing’s death 
was the signal for a re-commencement of the struggle for the 
succession between M^naji and Govindrdv. It ended with the death 
of the former, but Govindrdv had, even after this, to suppress a rising 
excited by his own son, who was backed by his cousin. - We may, 
therefore, easily imagine that the revenues of the State during the 
whole of this time had a tendency to decrease, and that the 
expenditure consisted almost entirely in the tribute to the Peshwa 
and the maintenance of an army.^ In the chapter on the army it has 
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1 It does not fall within the province of this chapter to compare Mariktha with 
Muhammadan finance. Colonel Walker’s opinion, as entitled to great weight, may, 
however, be briefly cited : ‘ The rental of Gujarit has probably diminished under 
Mardtha rule, but it will, 1 think, be found that the burden has been increased in a 
greater proportion on the cultivators of the soil. Formerly a great part of the 
revenue of Gujardt was derived from trade and manufacture. At present, these 
sources yield little to the revenue, and the Mardtha government has endeavoured to 
compensate for this by continually rsusing their demands on the soil. But this also 
has decayed, and there is-not the same quantity of land cultivated.’ 
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been explained how the Mardtha military class, which supported 
the GAikwdr was paid almost entirely out of State reyenues, and 
only to an insignificant degree by lands held in jdghir, and also 
how it swallowed up all the money the Gdikwar could spare. But 
Govindrav laid a fresh burden on the State, for, to keep his own 
party strong he deliberately increased the body of mercenaries, 
Govindrdv’s death was followed by another struggle, not for the gddi 
but for the regency, and the State became utterly disorganised. 
It was no longer possible to fiU up the gulf between receipts and 
expenditure. • 

British Interference, 1798 -1819. 

Just before Govindrdv died he obtained the farm of the 
Ahmedabad districts, and this was a decided gain to the State. 
But when Rdvji and Kdnhoji disputed as to who should conduct the 
administration, and endeavoured to outbid each other for the 
support of the mercenaries, the tributary States of Kathidwdr left 
off paying any tribute, or, in other words, no mulukgiri expedition 
was undertaken. 

Colonel Walker, when he first undertook the reform of the State 
finances, stated that the revenues were between fifty-five and sixty 
l^&hs, that the maintenance of the army alone, in which were included 
the riotous mercenary force lately introduced and the old Mardtha 
military class which helped the Gdikwar to win and keep Gujarat, 
exceeded that sum by a large figure, and that the modihhdna, or 
civil list, was no trifle. But beyond these two heads of expenditure 
there was little or nothing spent, as the charges for the collection 
of the revenue and the civil charges were moderate. They might well 
be moderate under a system of revenue-farming, for the farmers 
gathered their revenue as they best might and without any check, 
while they dispensed pretty nearly all the civil and criminal justice 
that was administered. In short the revenues might be estimated 
at something more than fifty-five lakhs, the disbursements made and 
debts incurred at about eighty-two Idkhs. No real effort was being 
made to avoid the difficulties and dangers which thus threatened 
the State, and almost the whole of the districts were mortgaged 
either to the State creditors, the troops or the paymasters of the 
troops. Yet the creditors could not be paid and the payment of the 
troops was very much in arrears. To add a last touch to the picture 
it should be mentioned that even in these hard times large and 
valuable districts were being alienated or farmed out at a loss to 
members of the royal family and of Ravji'’s house or to favourites. 
The interference of the British most certainly saved the State from 
dissolution. If this be doubted let it be remembered that in addition 
to this debt of over a crore of rupees, there was hanging over the 
State the still larger debt to the Peshwa, which in fifteen years ran 
np to several crores of jupees, and to get rid of which Gangddhar 
Shdstri would have. alienated territory worth seven lakhs of 
rupees. It was never paid, for the Peshwa fell. Besides it was not 
Hie debt which signified; it was the fact that the State was too 
we^ to collect its revenue from the tributaries and to shake off 
the iacubOB of the Arabs and military class. 
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Some endeavour must now be made to describe tbe efforts made 
by Colonel Walker and his successors to render the State solvent.^ 
The first Resident’s earliest endeavour was to reduce the cost of the 
army in accordance with the terms of the treaty, by which the Gaikwar 
was furnished with subsidiary troops on the cession of districts worth 
nearly twelve Mkhs. In reality no thorough reform of the army 
was then carried out. No idea was even conceived of the difficulty 
of such an undertaking. But at least the Arab sibandi was 
broken up and other reductions were made of Rs. 10,80,000 a 
year,^ thqpgh it must, on the other hand, be remembered that a 
large sum had to be borrowed to enable the State to defray the 
arrears due to this force.- On some other counts the Resident was 
also able to reduce expenditure by Rs. 3,85,000. If Rs. 14,65,000 
were thus in reality subtracted from the yearly disbursements, a 
diminution had taken place in one direction. For the maintenance of 
the subsidiary troops a permanent cession of territory had been made 
valued at Rs. 11,70,000,^ and the successive indms or free gifts of 
lands made to the Honorable Company of Chikhli, Chords!, a 
share of the Surat chauth and Kaira were valued at either Rs. 2,58,000 
or at Rs. 2,65,456,^ so that the State was poorer than it had 
been by either Rs. 14,28,000 or Rs. 14,35,456. In reality, however, 
and to sum up, the State was in a better financial position than it had 
been, for Kadi, Dehgdm, and Sankheda were annexed. 

We know what was done to arrest the downward course of the 
State during the years 1801-2 and 1802-3. But before passing en 
to this, we shall give Colonel Walker’s proposed scale of reformed 
expenditure, for it illustrates the remarks made on the old 
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Rs. 

1 The Giikwdr’s debts were; 1st, the guaranteed debt | 

Total... 41,38,732 
f Pdga cavalry 6,36,000 
I Sileddrs ... 30,15,000 

2nd, debts to the army -{ Kamil-ud-din 3,75,000 
I Fort sibandi. 1 ,00,000 

(Huzur sibandi, 8,50,000 


Total ... 49,76,000 
3rd, debts due to merchants without guarantee... 25,24,000 


Grand Total ...116,38,732 

‘'The force paid by the pdrebli cost the State about thirty-six Ukhs a year. B4biji’s 
sibandi about twelve Mkhs, the sileddr and pdga establishment twenty 14khs, and the 
repair efforts fifteen lakhs. The cost of the army in 1801, 1803, and 1806, is given 
below as about 351 Ukhs and then less. The cost of getting rid of the Arabs by 
paying their arrears was defrayed by the raising of a loan for 174 lihhs. It must be 
understood that other reductions were made besides that of the Arab force, at a total 
cost of Es. 41,38,732. See p. 295. 

® The alienated districts at this time were valued thus : Dholka Es. 4,.50,000, 
NadiAd Es. 1,75,000, VijApur Rs. 1,30,000, Tappa of Kadi Rs. 25,000, Mdtar 
Rs. 1,30,000, Mahinda Es. 1,10,000, Kim Kathodra Es. 50,000, a vardt on K4thiAw5r 
Rs. 1,00,000, total Rs, 11,70,000; but subsequent additions were made and territory 
substituted for the vardt. 

* The latter probably is the right figure : Chikhli Es. 76,126, Chordsi Es. 90,329, 
SvasA chauth Rs. 49,001, and Kaira Rs. 50,000; total Rs, 2,65,436. 
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expenditure of the State, viz., that the civil and military charges 
were enormous, the rest trifling. This scale formed the basis of 
future proceedings:— 


Disburskmbnts for 1801-2. 

Reductions in 1802-3. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Revenue charges 

Dumdla gdms 

VidJ and manoti 

6,37,837 

4,02,091 

2,26,701 



4,12,301 

3,02,091 

Total ... 

... 

12,66,629 



Military charges— 

Pethpdga 

Huzur ,, 

Hox^e sihandi ... 
SUeddrs 

Foot sibandi . 

2,24,486 

4,38,319 

8,25,900 

18,45,631 

1,92,600 


Small rednctions. 

‘ Total ... 

... 

35,26,936 



Civil charges— 

ModiJckdna . 

Presents and charity ... 

3,75,000 

3,00,000 




Total ... 


6,75,000 


6,00,000 

Grand Total 


54,68,565 

Total (disburse¬ 
ments) about 

49,90,927 


Colonel Walker roughly calculated that the gross revenue of the 
State, including the really alienated districts, but excluding the 
muluhgiri collections in Kdthidwdr, would be Es. 52,63,931, and 
with Kadi and Dehgam Es. 58,13,913.^ The receipts were . only 
an estimate, and they included the territories which had virtually 
been alienated, so that what really took place was this: Against 
the actual receipts of the State had to be placed the actual 
expenditure and a sum of Es. 33,39,344 for the loss of the 
alienated territories worth Es. 14,35,456, those temporarily alienated 
as rasads assigned to the Honorable Company arid shroffs valued 


• The year before, ie. in 1800-1, the receipts of the State had been estimated at 
Rg. 59,67,744. The rerenue chaises had exceeded those of this year by Rs. 2,23,535, 
but the expenditure on the army had been less by Rs. 8,13,661. The fact ig that 
Colonel Walker really guffered the army to be increaaed in order to push on the 
mulukgiri in K4thi4w4r. In 1806 the rerenne charges amounted to Rs. 9,34,917, the 
dumdla gdms charges had been reduced to Rs. 2,68,470, the military charges were, 
ioi the pethpdga and huzur pdga Ra. 82,7B2, the kuzur sUbandi Rs. 9,38,476, and 
the ^eddrs'Bsi. 19,95,929. The total reductions since 1803 were only Rg. 17,175. 
Colonel Walker’s greatest reductions were in dumdla gdms, for up to 1806 neither 
the civil nor the military charges were materially diminished. The dumdla gdms 
were attached by degrees and with consideration to individuals, especially of the 
Giikw^ fmily. The reduction was much hampered by the grants R4vji made to 
favourites and relations of his own out of what had been recovered from the Arabs. 
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at Es. 12,95,000 and \ihQ*mahdls in the Athhdvisi assigned to 
Parbhndas valued at Es. 6,08,888.^ In other words, against the 
actual receipts must be placed Es. 86,08,312, so that in 1801-2 the 
deficit was Es. 27,94,381. In the same way the revenues of 1802-3 
had to meet an expenditure of Es. 81,30,674, so that the deficit for 
that year was Es. 23,96,743. 

But Colonel Walker, who was of a hopeful turn of mind, expected 
large returns' from KathiAw^Lr where the mulukgiri dues h^ not 
been exacted for several years, and, as the creditors of the State 
were paid off, more mahdls would return to the State, so that he 
trusted the State would be free by the year 1805. In truth the 
State from various causes was not free in 1819, when the close 
supervision of the British Eesident ceased in a measure ; but it was 
taken through a period of exceptional danger and great wars, not 
only safely but with better prospects than it had at the moment 
British interference was requested. 

To review in detail the State debts, the manner in which these 
were wiped out, the revenue increased and the current expendi¬ 
ture reduced, we must proceed first to examine the debts which 
became due to the Honorable Company. 

1st.—For the maintenance of the subsidiary force previous to 
any territorial cessions and then previous to full territorial cessions: 
The treaty, by which certain districts were assigned to the Honorable 
Company for a subsidiary force, was dated 29th of July 1802, but 
the cession did not take place till the 4th of June 1803. The 
expense incurred up to that time for the first and second subsidy, 
after deducting the amount early paid, came to Es. 7,37,812.* On 
the 30th of April 1806, this sum had been reduced to Es. 3,87,219, 
but it was subsequently urged that the ceded districts were 
not worth Es. 11,70,000, because deductions had to be made on 
account of dumdla gdms &c., so an additional sum of Es. 3,20,904 was 
placed to the debit of the State. On the 1st of May 1808, the debt 
which had been thus increased was reduced to Es, 3,70,727. 

2nd.—Meanwhile other debts to the Honorable Company had 
been incurred. The expense of the Kadi war was Es. 11,00,000, 
a sum of Es. 19,67,130 was also advanced to enable the State to 
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1 The mahMs temporarily assigned to the Honorable Company and guaranteed 
shrofis were; Baroda Rs. 6,00,000, Petlid Rs. 3,00,000, Koral Rs. 25,000, Kadi 
Rs. 1,50,000, R&ipipla Rs. 45,000, Ahmedabad Rs. 1,00,000, and Baroda customs 
Rs. 75,000, total Rs. 12,95,000. To Parbhudds was assigned the Surat AthhAvki at 
first valued at nearly Rs. 6,09,000; but owing to the nepotism of R4vji, such aliena¬ 
tions had been made that it was worth only fonr Ukhs. S4dia valu^ at Rs. 60,000 
was also pledged. 

* For the 1st subsidy .Rs. ^50,000 

Do. 2nd „ „ 1,15,916 

Interest ... ,, 23,233 


Total 
Of which paid 


„ 7,89,149 
„ 51,337 


t9 


Still due 


7,37,812 
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pay ofE the Arab sibandij to avert Sindia’s incursion the Honorable 
Company raised money for more than one instalment of the rent 
for the Ahmedabad farm amounting to Es. 5,25,000 ; to ransom 
Patesing; and to pay off arrears of troops it advanced Es. 2,45,622; 
and so on. Of these sums the larger portion had been paid off by the 
1st of May 1808, but there remained a balance of Es. 15,60,886, 
which, on the 1st of November 1807, had amounted to Es. 20,57,376. 
In 1808-9 the deficit of the assigned districts and the advance of 
certain sums for the maintenance of Malharrav on those very 
districts, left the balance at Es. 15,62,204. On the 26th of November 
1808 the entire debt to the Honorable Company amounted to 
Es. 22,84,511. On the 1st of May 1810 it was only Es. 9,54,312, and 
from that time the debt was rapidly extinguished, as large sums were 
paid from the districts which Imd hitherto been set aside to defray 
debts to the Honorable Company and to shroffs who possessed the 
hdhedhari. 

The entire debt due to the Honorable Company which was 
estimated by Captain Carnac to have amounted to Es. 67,08,034 or 
£586,953 was cleared off by the 29th of February 1812.* 

3rd.—The hdhedhari: In order to get rid of the mutinous Arab 
troops as quietly as possible. Colonel Walker promised that his 
government would become surety in every matter in which they had 
been surety. In another chapter a full account is given of the 
manner in which bankers and other people, not trusting the Gaikwdr’s 
government, obtained pledges from the Arabs that contracts should 
be kept, debts repaid, persons be preserved safe from tyrannical 
ill-treatment, and so on. When the Arabs disappeared the British 
took their place and gave certain individuals their hdhedhari, that 
is, their promise that certain stipulated conditions should be strictly 
observed in the future by the Gaikwdr's government. Among 
other matters, in order to pay off arrears of Sindhi and other troops, 
to clear the modihhdna, and to satisfy the claims of great creditors 
such as Hari Bhakti and Narsu Shroffs, at one time and another, 
the Honorable Company became surety that the Baroda government 
would repay large sums amounting to about Es. 88,48,560. In 
October 1805 Colonel Walker consolidated the demands of certain 
Shroffs which with interest amounted to Es. 60,02,861, and obtained 
an abatement of a third of their claims on the interest, on condition 
that the principal should be gradually and steadily abated. On the 
26th of November 1808 the balance of the general hdhedhari loans 
amounted to only Es. 12,55,893. But in addition to this remnant of 
the sixty lakhs of loans, claims amounting to Es. 31,13,718 had been 
guaranteed, of which the larger portion was due to the house of 


’Colonel Malleaon in his ‘ Native States ofindia,’ page 243, states,but Ido not know 
on what authority: ‘The Government of Bombay, unmindful of the heavy loan pressing 
npon His Highness, offered, in 1812, to restore him all these ceded territories on the 
TO 3 rment of a million sterling of money. This would have been a remarkably good 
Dfugain for the British, but it was objected to by the Governor General.’ Several 
yean beftm this Colonel Walker did make aproposal involving the ultimate recession 
to the Giilcwir of the ceded territories, but it met with tiie decided disapproval of 
the Bombay Govenunent. 
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Hari Bhakti. To trace these two debts almost to an end by the 10th 
of November 1810^ the first was then only eleven lakhs, the second 
had been almost extinguished, though four lakhs were still disputed, 
and a settlement had not been concluded about a sum of Es. 5500. 

To return to a particular date, the 26th of November 1808, we find 
that then the Baroda state owed, first, to the Honorable Company 
Rs. 22,84,511 ; second, for loans obtained, by the Company’s 
bdhedhari Rs. 12,55,893; third, for other claims, including a loan 
made in 1807-8 Rs. 1,20,57,935; total Rs. 1,55,98,339. 

This last item now calls for explanation, and this in its turn will 
lead us to the conclusion of this passage in the history of Baroda 
finances. To consolidate all debts Colonel Walker adopted the 
strange financial steps ‘of raising annual loans in aid of the 
Government, which would operate by appropriating the disposable 
revenue of the year to discharge the loan of the year preceding, 
while a new loan was raised to discharge the establishment of that 
year which had partially fallen into arrears.’ In this way the last 
item referred to above included a loan of Es. 71,26,733 for the 
payment of the arrears to the troops &c.^ 

The following loans were successively raised and paid off : 


Loaks. 

During the same years these sums were 
liquidated or written off. 

In 1807-8 (S. 1864) Es. 71,26,733. 

In 1808-9 ... 

... Bs. 1,74,23,837 

In 1808-9 {S. 1865) „ 94,31,361. 

In 1809-10 ... 

... „ 60,45,702 

In 1809-10 {8. 1866) „ 31,74,469. 

Written off... 

. 11,57,012 

In 1810-11 (S. 1867) „ 50,33,806. 

In 1810-11 ... 

... „ 65,43,441 

In 1811-12 {8. 1868) „ 29,03,316. 

In 1811-12 ... 

... i, 40,54,318 

Written off ... 

... „ 35,000* 


In other words the total balance against 
the State in 1807-8 after the first loan of 
about 71^ Idkhs had been raised was, as 
has been mentioned, ... ... ... Rs. 1,55,98,339 

The other loans had amounted to ... „ 2,05,42,952 

Or a grand total of ... ... ... Es. 3,61,41,291 
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1 The expenses of the army had risen to nearly forty-three lakhs and by the 
payment of arrears and by the dismissal of some troops were brought down (1807) 
to twenty-four lakhs. The arrears doe to the army had amounted toBs. 73,42,5^ 
(See page 296). Colonel Walker had borrowed a sum of Es. 4,90,490 from the 
Honorable Company and from Shroff Triv4di Rs. 8,52,500. He had also obtained 
sh^ lakhs from certain merchants which made up the sum required. 

"itie loan of Es. 71,26,733 was raised in the following proportions : 

From Mangal Sakhidas .Es. 6,24,000 

,, Samid Bechar. „ 6,24,000 

,, Arjunji Nathji Trivadi . ,, 7,28,000 

„ Parbhudas . ,, 6,24,000 

,, Hari Bakti, and Mairal Narilyan ... „ 26,48,784 

,, The poteddrs . „ 11,89,449 

,, Minor shroffs. „ 6,88,500 


Ks. 71,26,733 


° There are some trifling clerical inaccuracies in the sums given in the Residency 
Records, which it has been found impossible to correct. 
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During these years, however, there had 
been paid off ... ... ... ... Es. 3,32,59,310 


So that in 1812 the balance of the whole 

State debt was only ... ... ... „ 28,81,981. 

Naturally Colonel Walker’s system of raising yearly loans * 
succeeded only because he could reduce the yearly disbursements 
while increasing the revenue, and this is what we find he ceuld do. 


Tears. 

ZiOnd 

revenue. 

Gross 

revenue. 

Gross 

disburae- 

ments. 

Surpln§, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1808-9 . 

66,47,722 

66.68,918 

50,05,582 

16,48,336 

1809-10 . 

60,54,722 

68,84,674 

50,13,746 

18,70,929 

1810-11 . 

56,45,022 

72.43,710 

49,97,747 

22,46,963 

1811-12 . 

56,86,807 

71,06,491* 

5l',62,9l4 

19,62,577 


As it was only up to this time that the 6dikwdr’s<)government 
really prospered, we may. pause here to consider the method by 
whiob the disbursements were kept so far below receipts. It is 
true that Colonel Walker did not alter the farming system, but 
some stress was laid upon the districts being let to competent and 
responsible men, and a fair method of inspection and checks was 
introduced. He detected a large number of peculations and in 
many cases recovered losses except when Sitaram was at fault. But 
all this was nothing compared with the results of a severe and 
unsparing economy. At the outset Colonel Walker determined 
that certain limits should be laid down beyond which departments 
should not go, and for the most part those limits were not 
transgressed. For instance the civil establishment was allowed 
Es. 2,71,000, of which the Diwdn was to get one Idkh, the fadnavis 
Es. 20,000; the mazmuddr Es. 17,000; the munshi, the sihhanavis 
and thejasuda Es. 10,000 each; the muster-master and the pay¬ 
master of the sileddrs Es. 5000 each. To the Icdrhuns or asdmiddrs 
were assigned Es. 75,000. The G^ikwd,r family was to be allowed 
Es. 4,23,000, the Sirdtirs Es. 1,63,850, the revenue charges, religious 
expenses and pensions were to be within Es. 5,50,000. In some 
instances these provisions were found to be insufficient; to the modi- 
khdna, for instance, three l^hs had been allowed and it was found 


1 Great pains have been taken to explain the annual loan system. It is the key to 
the whole finance system of the State from the earliest times down to those of 
Khander^v and Malh^rr^v. Colonel Walker did not invent the system, he only 
adopted it. It survived him, as we shall see, till the Mahirdja gradually bwame hm 
own banker and himself lent the sums the State required from time to time. It is 
Bija Sir T. Mddhavriv, who within the Last six years has really destroyed the 
poieddri system. However tedious may be an account of the loan system; it is 
necessary to give it, for it explains every fact of the history of Baroda. It is the 
history of B^da 

* la the year 1804-5 the gross revenue had exceeded Rs. 64J Ukhs. There was a 
folliqg ^ in 1806-7, but in the year 1805-6 it exceeded sixty-five Hkha and in 1807-8 
the receiptB amount^ to Ks. 65,60,991, the disbursementa^ving been Ks. 49,92,263. 
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necessary to add one more lakh in 1808-9 ; Fatesing’s expenditure 
soon exceeded what was reserved for him ; the jdmddrkhdna, too, 
though allowed 1| lakhs a year, could seldom be kept within that 
sum ; and Colonel Walker’s contingencies were quite below the mark, 
for he put them at Rs. 25,000 and they exceeded this by Rs. 33,000 
one year, then by Rs. 30,000, then by Rs. 55,000, and finally by 
Rs. 1,20,000 ; not to mention that for big occasions no provision at 
all had been made. Two lakhs were spent on Fatesing’s marriage, 
the charge of the Poona embassy in the first two years was 2 4 Mkhs, 
and the discharge of Sitaram Ravji’s debts cost the State from first 
to last over thirty Mkhs. But on the whole. Colonel Walker’s 
injunctions were borne in mind, the siledArs and sihandis never 
much exceeded the 17^ Mkhs alloted to themji the charge for 
collecting the revenue was kept within its bounds of 9| Mkhs or 
nearly so ; the provision for Brahmans was not to exceed Rs. 36,000 
and did not, while charitable donations never got beyond 
Rs. 25,000 a year. This period of economy must have been very 
irksome, but it was necessary to comply when the Resident who was 
in the Commission that transacted business for the incompetent 
Raja was s(fc very much in earnest. The Regent Fatesing once 
increased the strength of his •pdga and he was promptly ordered to 
reduce it again to its former number. The Diwan Sitdrdm refused 
to co-operate heartily in the economical reform, and, in spite of the 
deference paid to his father’s memory, he was disgraced. And yet 
Sitdrdm’s shortcomings were not very heinous, and a less stem 
administration would have overlooked his faults. 

We come to a period first of slow and then of rapid decline from 
this healthy though severe system to the point when the large debts 
of the State called for special notice from the Governor of Bombay, 
and we approach the time when a new GaikwAr wished to take lus 
own way of managing the State finances, a time of numerous 
troubles and vexations: 


Yeabs. 

Land 

revenue. 

Gross 

revenue. 

Gross 

disburse¬ 

ments. 

Surplus. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1812-13 . 

66,86,517 

09,53,479 

66,41,401 

3,12,078 

1813-14 . 

60,60,168 

74,97,878 

59,21,045 

15,70,833 

1814-15 . 

67,77,036 

73,68,265 

58,15,981 

15,47,274 

1815-16 . 

52,64,060 

67,10,413 

67,37,608 

9,72.905 
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In other words, though the aggregate of the gross revenues of 
these four years exceeded by six Mkhs that of the four preceding years, 
the aggregate <Sf the gross disbursements exceeded its coirespOnding 
aggregate by nearly forty lakhs. This was not altogether the result 
of diminished vigilance in keeping down expenditure. In the year 
1812-13 a famine, followed by apestdence in the Kdthiawfir peninsula, 
is said to have annihiMted one-third of the population in that 
country and to have seriously affected Gujardt. The revenues not 


1 See p. 297- 
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only fell, but the expenditure increased. For instance, chiefly owing 
to the calamity alluded to, the modikhdna, expenses were Gj lakhs 
larger than they had been before, and the contingent expenses nearly 
seven Mkhs greater. In 1814, the second lease of the valuable 
Ahmedabad farm came to an end, and B^jirav Peshwa refused to 
renew it. Threats of Pendhari invasions forced the Govemment to 
keep up a high rate of military expenditure, and the same political 
tension which brought about the abandonment of the Ahmedabad 
districts produced disturbances both in Kdthiawar and northern 
Gujarat, which entailed additional expense. The fruitless mission 
to Poona which ended in the death of GangMhar Shastri had 
been conducted on a foolishly lavish scale. Finally, after the death 
of the wise Shastri whose influence over Fatesing, though at times 
naturally distasteful, had always been great and beneficial, the 
young Rdgent began to show signs of a desire to be independent, 
for a time refused to disclose to the Resident the real condition of 
his revenues, and when he did so, revealed that he had in one or two 
particulars spent a little more money than strict economy would 
justify.^ For these and some other reasons the financial reform had 
not worked so thoroughly as in former times, the surplus was no 
longer each year what it had been, and the system of clearing off 
debts and current expenditure could only work when the surplus 
was large, for the yearly loans were raised at a high interest of 12 
per cent and if not cleared off, this interest had a tendency to swell 
at an enormous rate. 

The poteddri system plays so great a part in the financial history 
of the State that some remarks about it are necessary. Colonel 
Walker did not introduce it into the State for the first time. It was 
of old standing. But he, no doubt, perpetuated it, being driven to do 
so by the necessity of paying off arrears before partly reforming and 
reducing the army, and also in order to consolidate the State debts. 

The State did not retain any money in its possession, and it did not 
itself make any payments. By a device probably as old as the days 
when plundering cavalry bands overran MusalmAn countries, and 
from time to time shared the spoils, the State instead of retaining a 
treasury of its own, drew upon bankers for such sums as it required. 
Should the State wish to pay a debt or get some ready money, it 
issued a money-order on a banker, generally a credited State-banker. 
It did not at any time lodge money with this banker, but it granted 
him a vardt or letter of credit on some izdrddr, or farmer, of the 
State revenues in one of the mahdls, who honoured the vardt at the 
time of paying in the rent of his farm.® 

Tlie State bankers, who thus supplied the Govemment with ready 
money and recouped themselves from the izdrddrs, were called 
poteddrs. We need not trouble ourselves by mentioning who the 
earliest were. In the time of Anandrav they were five in 

number, and each had a right to lend the State a certain proportion 
of all the sums which it was necessary to advance. Out of the rupee 


* See p. 


See p. 123. 
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Hari Bhakti might advance 5^ annas, Gopalrav Mairal annas, 
Eatanji Kahandas of KAthiawarj Ldlu Mangal and Samal Bechar, 
the remainder. The regular interest on the loan varied from nine 
per cent per annum at the beginning of the present century to 4 J per 
cent later on. 

It must, however, be noticed that all payments made by the State 
were of two kindsi In one set of payments the full sum promised 
was made over to the person whom the State had to satisfy. But, 
generally, the sum promised was not paid in full, for by a regular 
understanding between the State and the payee a percentage was 
withdrawn. On every Es. 100 a deduction of Es. 3f was made, 
and the money then withdrawn was disposed of in the following 
way: the potedari was held to be Es. 2, interest Es. 1 and the 
gumastd’s or agent’s perquisite Ee. J, whether the agent existed 
or not. The transaction did not end here : on settling his accounts, 
the poteddr repaid to the Government as its share half the poteddri 
and the interest, that is Es, If. 

The poteddr had another source of gain not hitherto mentioned. 
He drew the manoti. There is a custom in India by which the money¬ 
lender at the time he advances money withdraws a small percentage. 
He is asked for Es. 100, he hands over the sum and enters it into 
his accounts, but the same instant the borrower gives him a rupee 
of which no mention is made. The manoti of the poteddrs in a 
measure resembled this. But if the person to be paid by the State 
was to be satisfied in full, the poteddr fiirst charged the Govern¬ 
ment additional interest at the rate of 4 J per cent, and subsequently, 
on making up his accounts, repaid the Government 2f per cent. 

It is not proposed here to explain the existence of the izdrddr, or 
farmer of the revenue.^ SuflBce it to say that the poteddr handed 
over to him the order of the State for money payment, together 
with the receipt of the person paid. The izdrddr repaid him the 
loan and the interest, generally at the time when the rent of his 
farm fell due. In making up his accounts with the State the 
izdrddr sent in an account of the sums he had paid the various 
poteddrs, whom he had been instructed to satisfy. His rent to 
the Government was generally paid in four instalments, and naturally, 
the greater part went to clear off the poteddr’s vardts in the manner 
described. 

All remittances of surplus revenues accruing in the districts were 
made over to the poteddrs, and all orders for payment were issued 
on them. The poteddrs charged interest for all disbursements made 
by them in honoring the orders of the Government, and they likewise 
credited interest to the Government if the receipts from the farmers 
exceeded the disbursements they made. But it very seldom 
happened that the receipts from the farmers were in excess of 
payments. The accounts of the poteddrs were examined at the 
end of each year, and the balance was carried forward to the 
following year. 
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When Colonel Walker first came to Baroda, the house of Samal 
Bechar had, under British guarantee, advanced twenty-five lakhs to 
the State, and then allowed it to overdraw its accounts by five lakhs. 
He had also relinquished one-half of his established perquisites arising 
from the deduction of 2 per cent made under the ievm'poteddriiov the 
payment of the troops. In return, he obtained the British guarantee 
to his retaining the poteddri and the mdmlat of Baroda, that is, 
he Jjound himself to disburse all the current payments of the State 
within one month of the receipt of notes from the Darbar, and for the 
sums thus expended, he received interest at 12 per cent, an exorbi¬ 
tant rate as the principal was secured on the next year’s revenues. 

In 1816, soon after Dhakji Dadaji had been nominated Native 
Agent to the Darbdr in succession to Gangddhar Shdstri, he was, 
much against Fatesing’s wish, appointed poteddr in the place of 
Hari Bhakti. He had persuaded the Resident that by careful 
management and by lowering the rate of interest he had reduced 
the debts of the State, which, at the end of 1816, were supposed to 
amount to no less a sum than Rs. 94,69,664 by nearly forty lakhs, 
that is, to Rs. 54,97,690.^ 

It was a mistake to allow one and the same man to be both 
Native Agent and poteddr, as the union of these two posts gave 
vast opportunities for fraud j but to trust a man like Dhakji with 
such power was fatal. At starting he had one great difficulty to 
face; he had no money to advance the sums required by the State, 
so he persuaded the Resident that it was Fatesing’s wish that 
Mairdl N4r4yan and Hari Bhakti should take an equal share with 
himself in the concern. In reality, each of these money men put in 
8^ lakhs, while he himself having nothing put in nothing. In the 
same manner he took up the Kdthiawar poteddri with Ratanji 
Kahdndas, the latter supplying the funds. 

The apparent gain to the State from Dhdkji’s poteddri was that 
he charged only 9 per cent instead of the former rate of 12 per cent 
as interest for sums advanced during the year. He had for the 
time frightened the bankers of Baroda into asking for a lower rate 
of interest by threatening to bring in money from foreign houses. 
In reality, however, Dhakji’s moderation was an illusion, for ho 
robbed both the State and the people. He compelled the farmers 
of revenue to pay him a percentage for guaranteeing them payment 
from the revenues at a fixed date, he carried instalments of the 
revenue paid in by them to his own private account, and he was in 
the habit of refusing to cash the Darbar notes without receiving a 
hi^h commission. A few years later, Sayajirav Maharaja proved to 
the satisfaction of the Governor of Bombay that, under the term of 
brokerage, he had embezzled Rs. 2,75,000, and that after 
appropriating Rs. 1,90,000 he had entered into the accounts that he 
had paid this sum to Fatesing’s creditors. 

Of all this and much more the Resident was entirely ignorant, 
imagining the while that the State debts were being rapidly 


i See pp. 231, 234. 
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extinguished. Captain Carnac, in a letter dated 14th of February 
1819, went so far as to assume that by the end of that year the 
State would be free. 

Saya'jira'v’s Administration, 1819-1832. 

Mr. Elphinstone, when he visited Baroda in 1820, discovered 
the sad truth that sixty Mkhs at least were owing to the poteddrs and 
the total debt exceeded a crore of rupees. Mr. Elphinstone’s own 
brief explanation of this disagreeable surprise may be given. ‘ The 
debt appears to have originated, partly, in the receipts of the two last 
years having fallen short of Captain Carnac’s estimate, while the 
disbursements exceeded it, and partly to the practice which had 
long obtained of omitting certain debts in the annual accounts of 
the Gdikwar government, as submitted to the Resident who was 
thus hoodwinked, which that Government is nevertheless under 
the necessity of discharging.’ But something must be added : the 
enormous sums, which had suddenly become due, originated mainly 
in the wars into which the Gdikwar had been plunged as the ally of 
the British, and consisted mostly of arrears due to the troops, whose 
annual expense now rose to over 424 Mkhs. To be sure as poteddri 
Rs. 13,65,275 were owing to Hari Bhakti and ten lakhs for the 
current year, but the Khosd’s war had cost two lakhs, to the pdreJchs 
for the payment of troops in M41wa over thirteen Mkhs were due, to 
Sir John Malcolm on the same account fourteen Mkhs, and as 
arrears for troops Rs. 25,40,709, not to mention the Kdthiawdr 
aibandi who had not been paid for five years 54 lakhs, or the troops 
employed in Rajpipla for three years Rs. 4,57, 500. It may, there¬ 
fore, be taken for granted that almost the whole of the one crore 
and seven Mkhs due consisted of arrears to the troops or debts to 
bankers who had advanced money for the campaign in Mdlwa.^ 

Once again to place the Gaikwdr finances on a sound footing, 
Mr. Elphinstone bound Sayajirdv Mahardja to observe certain stipula¬ 
tions. Three loans were raised on the Baroda bankers : first, one for 
Rs. 50,00,000 for the repayment of which vardts or assignments 
were promised on the revenues of districts worth twelve Mkhs 
amnually; second, a poteddri loan of Rs. 30,00,000 for current year’s 
expenses; third, for the Kdthidw^r debts a loan was raised of 
Rs. 20,00,000 to be repaid by a vardt or assignment of revenues on 
Kdthidwar of three Mkhs. Thus the Gdikwdr government pledged 
itself to assign away fifteen Mkhs of revenues, and, if possible, to 
repay annually the poteddri or running loan of thirty Mkhs.® Sir 


* See pp. 299, 300. 

^ The interest in aU these loans was lOJ per cent, though SayijirAv would have 
granted 12 per cent, and he was anxious to pay instalments of twelve liikhs a year 
instead of fifteen Ukhs. The premium of the fifty lakhs loan was 3 per cent, of 
the thirty Ukhs loan 2 per cent. The poteddri discount was 2i per cent to be divided 
between the State and the bankers. 

The fifty Ukhs, or with mamti fifty-two Ukhs loan was thus raised : 

Hari Bhakti and Mairil N&H>yan, each .Rs. 15,62,501 

Sdmal Bechar, Ehnshdlchand, Mwgal S akhidAs , and Batanji 
Kahfindas, each .. . Rs. 4,68,750 
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John Malcolm was to be repaid fourteen Idkhs with interest in one 
year, out of the fifty lakhs loan. 

Though the truth about the bad condition of the finances thus 
became partially known to the Honorable Mr. Elphinstone, the 
whole truth did not yet appear. In April 182P he visited Baroda 
a second time, and then discovered that a fresh debt of twenty 
Idkhs had come to light since the last settlement. There was indeed 
again another debt of nearly forty Idkhs due to Hari Bhakti, of which 
no mention was made for ten years. He also found that the revenue 
had fallen off owing to the grant of leases at a low but increasing 
rent f that there had been some excess of charges owing to a very 
natural delay in the reduction of the army, while such reduction 
as had taken place had given rise to some additional expense. True 
the Gdikwdr had been able to pay off twenty-five Idkhs to his creditors 
instead of merely fifteen Idkhs, but the paymeut of the army was in 
arrears and the poteddri system was proving most ruinous. Yet 
Saydjirdv showed himself reluctant to interfere with the profits of the 
bankers or to borrow from any but his own subjects. In short, during 
the year 1820-21, the disbursements had exceeded the revenues by two 
Idkhs, and though twenty-five Idkhs had been paid off, the fresh debts 
discovered brought the sum against the State up to Es. 1,32,27,981, 
and two fresh loans had to be raised, one of Es. 6,12,000 to defray the 
Edjpipla campaign and one of fifteen Idkhs to pay off army arrears. 

Such was the opening of the new financial system when British 
influence was withdrawn and the Gdikwdr government was left to 
itself. Already the Eesident expressed his fears that 'in time the 
mdmlatddrs would experience the duplicity of Saydjirdv’s character, 
and fearing for the security of their tenure, would become rapacious 
and to secure their mdmlats would offer bribes to Saydjirdv himself. 

The kamdvisddrs would probably use the same means to obtain 
remissions.’ 

By the year 1825 the State debts instead of decreasing had risen 
to Es. 1,33,81,389. As for the guaranteed debt to the six principal 
bankers of Baroda, Hari Bhakti and five others, which was to have 
been paid off at the rate of fifteen Idkhs a year, no great diminution had 
taken place. The balance still due to Hari Bhakti on the 7th of May 
1823 was Es. 14,57,501 or with interest and mannti Es. 15,88,651, 
and a fresh agreement with him was made whereby vardts on 


The vardts or drafts were on the pargana of Baroda Es. 

Do. Petlad . ,, 

Do. Snrat AtthAvisi... „ 

Do. Kadi . 

Do. Pattan . ,, 


2 Ukhs. 



Total Es. 12 likhs. 


The running loan of thirty Ukhs to be repaid annuaUy was thus supplied : 

Bhakti and Mairil NSrdyan, each ... Es. 9,37,501 
The other four above-mentioned bankers, each „ 2,81,2M 
* Mr. Elphinstone’s Minnte, 16th April 1821. 

^ In Apnl 18^ SayAjirAv let out the districts to mdmlalddrs toid kamdtHsddrs from 
June 1819 to June 1820. They were estimated to bring in Bs. ^78,377, mid the 
foEowing year Bs. 57,19,605. See p. 239. 
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Pattan, Petlad, Dabhoi and the S4yar Khota of Baroda were granted 
worth Es. 2,84j000. The balance due to the other five bankers with 
interest and manoti was Es. 30,75,001, and on the same date it was 
agreed that they should have vardts on the pargands of Baroda, Petlad 
and the Surat Atthdvisi worth Es. 5,66,000. In both instances the 
interest was 6 per cent. 

But a fresh agreement made on the 6th of November 1826 shows 
how matters progressed in the interval: 

(1) To the five bwkera were owing for the dtscb&i^ of arrears 


to troops, with mamti for the old loan of ten and new Rs. 

loan ... ... ... ... ... ... 13,80,088 

(2) To Bhaktl and five others for the running loan ... 25,00,001 

(31 To the five bankers ... ... ... ... 1'2,50,001 

(4) ToHariBhakti ... ... ... ... ... 12,50,001 

(6) To Ratanji M^inekchand^ ... ... ... ... 10,07,441 


The Eesident in May 1827 reported to the Governor of Bombay 
that the change for the worse took place after the year 1823-24. 
The finances became much embarrassed and gradually approached 
a crisis, notwithstanding the aid obtained by the relinquishment of 
the hists by the bankers for one year, by the public functionaries 
resigning one-third of their emoluments, and by the raising of new 
loans at a lower rate of interest. Nothing short of a thorough 
reform in all branches of the expenditure, and a different arrange¬ 
ment for the payment of the military and establishments, conjoined 
with the introduction of a new system for the collection of the 
revenues, could enable His Highness to fulfil his engagements 
with the guaranteed creditors of the State. To clear the State it 
was proposed to.Saydjirdv by Mr. Williams that he should pay off 
a portion of the debts out of his own private treasury.* 

This plan was indignantly rejected, but after much hesitation he 
consented in 1827 to a proposal made to him by the Eesident and 
his own minister Vithalrav to farm out the districts to respectable 
bankers and zaminddrs for seven years at once, ‘under certain 
agreements entered into by them providing against oppression of 
the rayats and embezzlement of the revenue.' 

The real meaning of the suggestion to Say4jirSv to pay some 
of the State debts out of his private hoards and to grant septennial 
leases is revealed in Mr. Wilhama’ letter above quoted : ‘ Much of the 
disorder is attributable to the grasping disposition of His Highness' 
mother, Qahiodbdi, then alive, and who was in fact the ruler 
of the State. She and her son considered their khdngi daulat, or 
personal acquisitions, as totally distinct from that of the sarkdri 
daulat, or public money, and for the sake of amassing wealth by the 
receipts of presents, from appointments of farmers, from remissions 


1 To pay oflf this debt, vardta for aeven years were granted on Baroda, Sinor, Surat 
Atthdvisi,Eadi, PetUd,andVisnagar, amounting to Bs. 27,84,000. For themnning loan 
the interest was 10 annas per cent per mensem, 1 per cent manoti (preminm) and 2^ 
per cent poleddri, of which one-half returned to the Government. Fardfs on Baroda, 
the Surat Atth&visi and Kadi were granted for seven years amonnting to Bs. 15,36,500. 
Vardts in like instalments and for the same amount were granted on Amreli, Dahhoi, 
Sankheda, and Vijdpnr. Vardts cm. the K4thi4w4r muUikgiri were promised for seven 
years amonnting to Bs. 12,87,403. In this list one debt of abont fifteen Ukhs must 
have been omitt^, 2 See p. 239. 
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of revenne, from offenders for crimes, they utterly neglected the 
State and would not allow the minister Vithalrdv Diwanji to offer 
any advice, or to have any concern in the management.^ 

It chanced that just befoi^ the time when the plan of septennial 
leases was decided upon, the Rani Grahinabai died, and Saydjirav 
consented to issue the long leases. He was believed or known to be 
in possession of forty-one Mkhs of public property improperly received, 
not counting fifty-five lakhs worth of jewels and money duly inherited 
from Anandrav, and he feared that he would be deprived of these 
sums. He himself had in vain proposed, at the suggestion of Vithal 
Bhdu, that a new loan of twenty-two lakhs should be raised, and 
that he himself should hold the mahdls for some years, while he 
subjected the farmers to takrdr or investigation of accounts, in the 
hopes of receiving the nsual douceurs. But even while consenting 
he bittery regretted the loss of those bribes which the farmers gave 
him under the annual system, and before long he resolved to break 
the promise he had made. 

As one of the moat curious traits ascribed to Say4jird,v’8 
character was the extreme avarice which betrayed itself in his 
persistence in accumulating treasures, while the State was getting 
more and more hopelessly into debt, thus fostering the growth of 
eve^ evil possible under an unjust and careless revenue farming 
system, we diverge here to record the approximate statement of his 
private fortune. 

1st.—Say4jir4v made twoMkhs a year out of nazardnds, or before 
the septennial leases, according to Mr. Williams, perhaps four or 
five Mkhs. Each farmer of revenue on taking the lease of a district 
would pay from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 40,000. Farmers charged with 
faults or oppression commuted them in the same way. Nazardnds 
from heirs were transferred to the private accounts, as well as those 
given by farmers of imposts on various articles of consumption in the 
city of Baroda. In fact all the tricks common to the old Gdikwdrs 
were largely adopted by Saydjirdv. 

2nd.—His private villages were worth one Mkh. 

3rd.—^His private grass lands, taxes on firewood, &c., and lapses 
of pensions and allowances brought him Rs. 40,000. 

A short statement may be appended of the private banks kept 
by Saydjirav. That of Ganesh Ishvar commenced operations in 
1829: he had two establishments in his own palace, one yielding one 
Idkh, the other Rs. 24,000 a year. Another in the city of Baroda 
yielded Rs. 8000, and branch banks at Sddra, Kadi, Petldd, and 
Rdjkot fetched about Rs. 6000 a year each. By all these means 
he increased his private fortune by five lakhs a year, and out of 
this he made disbursements to relations and dependents, and spent 
something in bribes or secret service money, in amusements such 
. as arena fights, ehita and hawk hunting, &c.* 


^ Hiatory of Baroda by J. O^vy, First Assistant to the Besident of Baroda, 
wntten in 184S, Farther allaeion will be made to these banks and SayiiiirAv’s policy 
will beexphuned. 
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In May 1827 Sayajirdv wrote to the Governor of Bombay, 
stating that be was entirely adverse to the septennial leases and 
that be was forced into granting them by the Resident and his own 
Minister. Mr. Elphinstone, on the 10th of Jnly, noted in reply that 
the expenditure had not increased of late years, but that the revenue 
had ' fallen off owing to the usual bad effects of annual farms.' The 
adoption of septennial leases had, therefore, been necessitated, and 
instead of the proceeds being less than under the annual system, a 
stipulation had been made that the mahdls should fetch over fifty-eight 
Idkhs, a sum larger than what was supposed to be their highest 
possible produce in 1820. The farmers too were respectable men, 
most of them the very bankers who had advanced the late loan. Mr. 
Elphinstone's wise advice was neglected, though it must be confessed 
that Saydjirav had proposed to pay off the whole debt in two years,^ 
a proposal which the Governor did not absolutely discourage, though 
he distrusted its genuineness and feasibility. He wished to know 
how such a plan would affect the septennial leases which could not 
'be abandoned without the free consent of the holders. Finally 
he wrote: ' One plan only can release your Highness from all 
interference, which is the discharge of the whole of your debt, or 
the consent of the bankers to give up the guarantee,’ words on 
which Lord Clare founded his arrangement in 1832.* 

As will be seen in the History chapter, the Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, treated His Highness with great 
forbearance, but towards the end of 1827 he left India and was 
succeeded by Sir J. Malcolm who adopted a sterner policy.® In 
November Sayitjirdv reiterated his wish to pay off the guaranteed 
debt at once, but strangely enough was i^ormed that he might 
not do so without the consent of the bankers. In December he 
refused to draw cheques on the guaranteed poteddr Hari Bhakti, 
as he hoped that by contracting debts with unguaranteed persons 
he might be in a position to pay off those who were guaranteed. 
Certainly if the Bombay Government had consulted its own interests, 
SayAjirdv would have been allowed to adopt this plan, but such 
was not the view then taken. 

On the 28th of March 1828 the Government of Bombay proclaimed 
that the following mahdls should be temporarily sequestrated to 
satisfy the just demands of the creditors who held its guarantee 
under the septennial arrangements concluded by His Highness in 
1826: the parganas of Petldd, Bahiyal, Kadi, Dabhoi, Bahddar- 
pur, Sinor, Amreli, D4mnagar, &c., the tappa of Sidnagar, and the 
tributes of K4thiW4r, of the Mahi and Rewa Kdnthds, Rdjpipla, 
Chhota Udepnr, and of the tributary villages of Sankhe^.^ 
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* Witiiout guarantee. This letter was dated August 1827. The Governor’s Reply, 
10th SeptembOT 1827. 

* See p. 241. s Wallace’s History of the GdikwArs, 377. 

* The debts for which the sequestration was made may be compared with those 
given as existing at the time of the agreement of 6th November 1826. 

They will be numbered alike, that the increase may be noted: 

1. Qopdlrdv MairdI and others ... Bs. 30,75,301 

„ i To Hari Bhakti.„ 7,81,250 

"■ \ To other five bankers. 17,10,751 
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At the same time the septennial leases came to an end, for they 
were cancelled by the British Government.' 

A second sequestration took place in 1830 for the proper 
maintenance of the Contingent force, but that need not be mentioned 
here, except because it affected the revenues of the State.® 
Soon after this the Resident was removed from Baroda, and 
communications were kept up with the Mahdrdja through the 
Political and Judicial Commissioner for Gujard,t whose head-quarters 
were at Ahmedabad. This does not bear directly on the finances 
of the State, but it should be remarked that all the great bankers 
of Baroda, who had received the British guarantee and whom 
Saydjirdv refused to pay, were at the same time removed from 
Baroda much to the damage of their own affairs and of those of the 
capital They were directed to remain in Ahmedabad.® 

Here is the point where the G£ikwar’s affairs seemed to have 
become inextricably involved. There was the debt with its interest, 
there the money with which it might be easily paid but which was not 
produced, and there the remedy adopted of sequestrating districts, 
which was no remedy since the cure was as killing as the disease. 

Sir John Midcolm was succeeded as Governor of Bombay by Lord 
Clare, whose policy was as different from that of his pred^ssor as 
it varied from that bf Mr. Elphinstone. He aimed at bringing the 
troubles of the Baroda state to an end by conciliating the Mahdrdja. 
Lord Clare’s first visit was in November 1831. It lasted only six days 
and was designed merely ‘ to establish an amicable understanding, to 
effect a personal reconciliation between the Heads of the two Govern¬ 
ments by showing a disposition on his part to treat him (the E^ja) 
with the utmost consideration and respect.’ In this Lord Clare was 
soon quite successful, and he also ascertained what Saydjirdv’s wishes 
were. The Mahardja again offered to pay off the guaranteed debt 
to the bankers, and in future to pay the Contingent troops regularly. 


3. To the five bankers. Bs. 12,75,001 

, [ To Hari Bhakti . „ 12,76,001 

' I To GopidrAv Mair^ and others ,, 2,28,008 

5. Batanji M&nekchand ... „ 10,07,001 

6. To Hari Bhakti . „ 15,88,651 

The total due at the end of 1830-31 was.Es. 48,96,109. 

Some of the creditors having come to terms, from 
the seqaestrated moAdfs were liquidated ... ,, 9,53,500 


Remained... „ 39,42,609 

Of the total due at the end of 1831-32 . „ 41,78,609 

There would have been liquidated . „ 9,53,500 


Thus there would have remained as due at the 

end of 1832 .Es. 32,25,109 

As a matter of fact, however. Lord Clare allowed the bankers to come to terms 
with 8ayAjirAv at a time when their debts stood thus : Hari Bhakti. Ks. 14,65,175 

GopSlrtv MairAl.„ 19,78,798 

Ratanji Mdnekchand ... „ 4,33,685 


Total Es. 38,77,658 

* To compensate for the losses of the farmers of revenue, it was adjudged in 1832 
that SayAjiriiv should pay Es. 7,02,454. 

* For account of sequestrated districts, see History Chapter, p. 242. 

* See p. 244. r . r 
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Lord Clare^ was of opinion tliat the sequestration for debts to the 
bankers was a harsh measure beneficial to neither Government. 
The sequestration had taken place in March 1828 and it was then 
calculated that five years would suffice to clear off the debt. Mr. 
Williams now thought (1832) that five more years would be required, 
and Lord Clare did not see when an end would come to the divided 
government of districts, where the rule de jure belonged to Ihe 
Gaikwar and that de facto to the British, where one power could not 
and the other would not punish offenders, so that ‘ there was 
perfect immunity of crime and unbounded license which would 
eventually demoralize the population.’ He found Sayajirdv on the 
one hand anxious to pay off the debt, and on the other the creditors 
ready to be paid and return to Baroda where their business was. 
Hari Bhakti for instance was owed by private individuals in that 
town some twenty or thirty Idkhs, not an anna of which could he 
hope to regain while away. And, after all, there was nothing in 
any of the agreements to prevent immediate payment being made. 
On the contrary, Mr. Elphinstone had pressed the Maharaja to clear 
off the debt at once. The difficulty lay in this only, that besides 
the guaranteed debts to the bankers there were other claims on 
Saydjir4v which, if they were not satisfied before the districts 
were returned, would cause future trouble and vexation. To get back 
his districts the Mah4rdja was willing to pay off the bankers, but 
he wished to avoid meeting the other calls upon him. Finally there 
was the second sequestration of districts for the due maintenance of 
the Contingent of 3000 horse. Lord Clare could at this time think 
of no better plan to ensure peace on this vexed question for the 
future than to propose that the Mah4r4ja should permanently 
alienate enough districts to maintain 2000 horse, on which condition 
the due maintenance of the other third of the force would be excused 
him. Lord Clare deplored the sequestration as worse than absolute 
seizure of land, but Sayajirdv was rightly resolved not to part with 
one acre of his territory. 

Such were the views arrived at after the first visit. The 
settlement which took place on the second visit which lasted from 
the 22nd of March to the 6th of April 1832 was for the time most 
satisfactory. , 

1. —Unguaranteed debts were quite left out of account. 

2. —On the 5th of April 1832 the guaranteed bankers to whom, 
as has been stated, Rs. 38,77,658 were still owing, came to terms 
with the Mahfirdja without the interference of the Governor. As 
some of them had previously made their own arrangement^ the 
only guarantees that thus expired were those of Hari Bh^cti, 
Gopdli^v Mairdl, Ratanji Eahdndas and Ratanji Mdnekchand.^ 


> Minute by Lord Clare, 18th June 1832. 

5 Paper by the Ri^t Hon’ble Lord Clare, presented to Saydjiriv on the 5th of 
April 1832. ‘ The bankers hare receivedthe amount of debt dne to them for the pay¬ 
ment of which the Government was gnarantee, and the deeds have been destroyed. 
All other claims for which the Govenmiont is guarantee SayAjir&v engages to settle 
within one year from tlfis date. The following districta to be restored within fifteen 
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Sayajirdv actually paid them twenty-five lakhs out of his private 
hoards.^ 

3. —Thereupon Lord Clare promised to return the sequestrated 
districts. But, as has been remarked, there were other claims which 
the Governor was bound to see enforced, however much he might 
wish to make friendly terms with the Gaikwdr, claims which had 
either received the guarantee or which the British were bound in 
honour to see satisfied. So he obtained a promise that they should 
be all satisfied within one year.® One claim was that of the farmers 
who had lost heavily by the abandonment of the septennial leases 
which amounted to Rs. 7,02,454. Another claim was made by Hari 
Bhakti, that in 1820, when Mr. Elphinstone made a settlement of 
all claims on the Gaikwar, he and the Maharaja had concealed the 
fact that Rs. 40,61,806 were owing to him. Balvantrav Gaikwar 
claimed nearly eleven Idkhs. One and all, these claims amounted to 
Rs. 60,95,015. 

4. —But Lord Clare came to no settlement on one or two other 
points. He referred home the question of the salary of Vithalrdv 
Diwanji’a nemnulc which Sayajirav refused to pay, a sum amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1,34,618. The expense of the establishment in the 
sequestrated districts had mn up to Rs. 68,502. The cost of taking 
and keeping possession of these districts by the troops, though 
it was soon evident that no force was required and that Saydjirav 
would attempt no resistance, had with the bhatta granted to the 
troops risen to Rs. 1,20,444. So the Baroda state, though the 
guaranteed debt to the bankers had been satisfied, was far from 
being clear of debt. 

5. —Sayfijirav got back his districts which had been sequestrated 
for the due maintenance of the Contingent force on the following 
easy conditions proposed by himself. He sent ten Mkhs to Bombay 
as a pledge that he would pay the troops regularly, a sum of money 
for which he was to get no interest.® 

In this manner Lord Clare once again set Sayajirav free of his 
immediate political difficulties and put him in possession of his whole 
territory. A little patience and friendliness had apparently effected 
more tmm all the harsh measures of Sir John Malcolm. It remained 
to be seen if His Highness would keep his promises and observe 
the agreement into which he had entered. 


British Non-interference, 1832-1874. 

The above detailed account of the state of finances, 1st under the 
early Gaikwars, 2ndly when the British themselves undertook the 
supervision of receipts and disbursements, 3rdlywhen Sayajirav 
resolved to take his own way in dealing with his money difficulties. 



days: PetUd, Dabhoi, Bahidarpur, Sinor, Kadi, Sankheda, Bahiyai, Bhdvnagar and 
Siinagar.’ Colonel Outaam, some years after, expressed his opinion that the bankers 
were not paid m full, and that the abandonment of their case by the British shook 
ueir reputation for good faith. See p, 245. 

\ f® to have i^d twenty-five lAkhs; very likely he paid much more. 

* BsifAja&v a engagement is dated 5th April 1S32. ^ ^ 

’ Promiae to do so, dated 6th April. Sec p, 245. 
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has been given in order that, after the following short section has 
been read, the present finance system may be understood to be a 
wonderful contrast and reform. 

Mention has been made of SayajirAv’s banks. Mention has also 
beenmade of Sir John Malcolm’s policy towards the Prince. He made 
it imperative on Sayajirav to pay his Contingent of troops regularly. 
It has also been observed that on more than one occasion Sayajirdv 
was willing to pay the bankers the high interest of 12 per cent, that 
to get rid of the debt to the guaranteed bankers he was ready to 
pay off his debts to them in a lump sum, and that he felt himself 
capable of extricating the State from the mess in which it was 
apparently involved, without the assistance of the British. 

It is now necessary to show that Saydjirav did manage to get on 
very well without aid from the Bombay Government, and that by 
degrees the Gaikwar, though he retained the poteddri system, at 
first entered into partnership with the State poteddrs, and afterwards 
became their rival. Finally, he and his sons Khanderdv and 
Malharr^v gradually but completely ousted the State bankers, till 
at length the Gaikwar became sole poteddr. The State, in short, 
kept on borrowing the money it wanted, but it borrowed from the 
Raja and to that end an extremely complicated system of credit and 
debit, of principal, interest, and manoti was kept up. 

It is probable that to the very last tfie Raja obtained the' benefit 
of the interest he derived from lending the State funds when required. 
How far this was the case, or not, has only been partially ascertained ; 
but who does not know how hard it is in Baroda to tell how large a 
portion of the revenue was reckoned to belong to the E^jd’s privy 
purse and what remnant was held to belong to the State ? 

There was one result of the poteddri system which should not 
bo overlooked. It utterly prevented outsiders from finding out 
what was the real condition of the State finances, though it very 
probably prevented the ruler himself from knowing what they were. 
It has been asserted, with truth, that the Gdikwdr feared first the 
Peshwa and then the British. He thought it policy to appear to be 
utterly involved in debt, to appeal to their pity and to avoid their 
cupidity. The ignorance of the Bombay Government about the 
financial condition of the Baroda state was at all times complete. Even 
during Gangddhar ShAstri’s tenure of fhediwangiri this was the case. 
After his death it became absurdly great. Captain Camac told the 
Bombay Government that the State was free of debt, and the next 
year it was found that there was a debt of over one crore of rupees. 
To ascertain the truth of this Mr. Elphinstone came to Baroda and 
held a solemn investigation. It was vehemently asserted that every 
debt had been disclosed, but for all that many were concealed and 
were not brought to light for some years. This style of concealment 
was persisted in till recent times. Saydjirav was held by the Resident 
to be collecting private treasures while the State was getting more 
and more insolvent. But the subjects of Say^jirdv believed him to 
be a prudent Prince who was simply striving to shake off British 
interference and transferring the revenues from one count to another 
that he might manipulate them as he chose. When Malharrav was 
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suddenly ejected, the State treasury was found to be empty, but he 
had in his secret keeping from forty to sixty lakhs of rupees, and 
other sums were lodged with bankers. The State supposed to be 
insolvent was not so badly off.* 

The first bank started by Sayajirav in 1829 was named, after 
his son GranpatrdiV, the Ganesh Ishvar bank. It originated, as 
we have said, in the necessity of paying the Contingent troops 
regularly that there might be no more sequestrations. Before this, 
however, Saydjirdv had been and continued after this to be a 
partner in at least two banking houses, that of Hari Bhakti and 
that of Gopdlrdv Mairdl. The capital in the Ganesh Ishvar bank, 
which Saydjirdv first put into it and considered to be his private 
property, is said to have amounted to three or perhaps Idkhs. 
In summing up Saydjirdv’s private property in a former section 
of this chapter mention has also been made of one more bank in 
Baroda and of other branch banks in certain towns of the State.^ 

In 1858-59,orSamvat 1915,Khanderavfounded the Kntb-Rubbfini 
bank, putting into it a capital of 21 i lakhs, subsequently increased 
to thirty-nine lakhs. The money he obtained in the following way. 
He withdrew SJ 14kha from the Ganesh Ishvar out of accumulations 
of fines inflicted on Government servants. When on account of 
the aid he gave the British in the mutiny year, the Gujarat Irregular 
Cavalry was broken up, all sums paid by him on behalf of the 
cavalry from the commencement of his reign were repaid him, 
that is, seven Mkhs. The cavalry was supported by three Idkhs 
withdrawn from the tribute, paid out of the Mahi and Rewa 
Kdnthds and the three Idkhs thus annually obtained were placed 
alternately in this and the Maul Ali bank. Hari Bhakti’s 
house had to adopt an heir and for the privilege paid a nazar&na 
of five lakhs. Most of this was restored, but half a I4kh was placed 
in the bank. His Highness made a royal progress tlmough 
the northern division of his State and to defray the expenses all 
the mahdlSy except Navsdri, were taxed, and of the surplus 
lakhs were lodged in the bank. The fortunate Navs4ri mahdl, 
it may be added, was subsequently taxed when His Highness 
went down to Bombay to meet the Duke of Edinburgh and 
commemorated the visit by paying down a large sum of money which 
went to build the Sailor's Home close to the Apollo Bandar. 
The interest on the bank’s poteddri operations amounted in the 
first four years to 2| Mkhs, which went to swell the capital invested, 
and by degrees the operations extended till its yearly interest 
amounted to seven or eight Mkhs. 

The Maul Ali bank was started by Khanderdv in 1859-60, or 
Samvat 1916, with a capital of twenty-three Mkhs, subsequently 


* See p. 123. 

* This information with that concerning Khanderdv’s banks was fnmished by an 
officer in Qie account dcMrtment and was not supported by records. It may be 
iaacemte, bat it certainly displays the course of what took place. Information has 

kindly giyen by Kiin Bahidur K4zi Shllhib-ud-din, C.I.B., KeyenueCommis- 
sianw. 
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increased to forty-five Idklis. In four years the interest amounted 
to 2^ Idkhsj which sum was added to the capital. Its operations 
thus, like the other bank, soon extended to seven or eight 14khs. 

The poteddri share of the first or Ganesh Ishvar bank amounted to 
eleven 14khs at first, then to 14^ Mkhs, and after 1869-70, or Non-iniSxwinc*. 
Samvat 1926, to a still larger sum. MallkLrrdv, when he ascended 
the gddi, became his sole poteddr, in other words, he lent himself all 
that the State had to borrow. 

Besides the three great banks Khanderav in 1869-70, or Samvat 
1926, just before his death, founded a fourth of less importance, of 
which the capital included the stridhan of Her Highness Jamndbai, 
that is, a gift of 2 J lakhs in balance with the sarsubha was made over 
to her and she added to this. It was termed the Mahdbub Subhani. 

This bank originated in the necessity of having some place in which 
to deposit the proceeds from the mahdls, before they were transmitted 
to one or other of the banks which were directly managed by the 
Government. It was supervised by the newly created sarsubha. 

Of any bad thing in the State Malhdrrdv generally managed to MalhdrrSv’a 

make a worse, and of the banking system he certainly made the Banks, 
strangest use. In 1870-71, or Samvat 1927, he established four 
banks, that of Lakshmidds Narsidds and that of Malhareshvar in 
Baroda, that of Malhareshvar in Navsdri, and that of Narsidds 
Lakshmidds in Bombay. In 1871-72, or Samvat 1928, he estab¬ 
lished that of Lakshmidds Narsidds in Surat and that of Mhdlsdkdnt. 

In 1873-74, or Samvat 1930, he established that of Pdrvatikdnt, 
and finally that of Pdrvatikdnt in Bombay. 

His object in establishing the four banks in 1870-71 was to remove 
as much capital as possible out of the Baroda state, in order 
to have the command of it if his action were hampered by the 
British Government or he himself deprived of power. In order to 
remove the money secretly it was necessary to have fresh establish- . 
ments in Baroda as well as at Bombay, that the transfer might not 

become known to the old bankers. He transferred in this manner ^ 

fifty-seven Idkhs of rupees in cash balances and bullion. When he 

was confirmed on the gddi he took back the bulk of this money, 

closed this first bank and transferred the funds to the bank called 

MaJhdreshvar. He then openly declared the existence of the bank 

at Surat, called Lakshmidds Narsidds, though it had been working 

secretly before this. This bank and that at Navsari might, when 

he chose, transmit sums to Bombay. So in 1873-74, or Samvat 1930, 

when he was again in alarm at his situation in consequence of Sir R. 

Meade’s Commission, he transferred thirty Idkhs to Surat. This sum 
formed the bulk of the forty Idkhs so strangely found in the palace 
when Malhdrrdv was suddenly deprived of power by the British 
Government. The Mhdlsdkdnt, the first Pdrvatikdnt and the second 
Pdrvatikdnt were opened for the benefit of his first and second wife 
respectively. The first and third were supplied with funds from the 
State, the second with capital from the private funds of Her 
Highness. 

When the State banks took the place of the poteddrs, no great 
change took place in the financial system of the State. As before, 

B 28.3—52 
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Chapter IZ. State creditors were not paid with ready money but they obtained 
orders on one or other of the State banks, instead of on poteddrs. 
Now all the State banks, except the Gtanesh Ishvar perhaps and the 

_ Pdrvati bank, were supplied with capital by the State to start with. 

NoN-iKTEBrEBENCE. They also received yearly instalments from the revenues which came 
State Banks in from the districts. But they were worked just as if they were 
private banks started with the private property of the Prince. They 
did not bring any interest apparently to the State for the capital with 
which they were started. What they did was to charge interest to 
the State for all payments made in excess of receipts during the year. 
It has been stated that the banka received yearly instalments from 
the revenues which came in from the districts. These instalments 
were received through the Mdhbub Subhdni bank which was under 
the management of the sarsubha. There should have been very 
large instalments which would amply pay the disbursements of the 
banks, but they were deputed to defray the extravagant expenditure 
of the Prince and so fell short of the disbursements. The 
consequence was that the interest charged by the banks to the 
State which went to enlarge the accumulations of the banks, which, 
in their turn, no doubt, were considered by the Prince to be his private 
property, was considerable. Besides, for all payments made, the 
banks charged manoti and other fees, and the interest due was held 
to commence a month before the actual date of payment. 

In addition to this business the banks dealt with the public. 
Money was lent to sdhuMrs and others, but no security was demanded, 
the manager of the bank in each instance decided for himself on the 
solvency of the party with whom he was dealing. Money was also 
lent to the military, the sileddrs and asdmiddrs, but here G-overnment 
guaranteed the repayment of the advances made. This was an 
old practice in the State, and no healthier innovation has been 
introducedbythe present administration than the refusal to guarantee 
repayment to any banker for any sum borrowed by any government 
servant. Finally, the State banks did a little hundi, or bill of 
exchange, business, and traded in gold and silver. 

It is calculated that the profits of the State banks up to 1873-74 
amounted to about seventy-two Idkhs. Of this the sum of twenty- 
eight l4khs was the amount of interest derived from Government 
and forty-four Idkhs the profit from other sources, 
abolished. Edja Sir T. Mddhavrdv has made a clean sweep of all the 

banks.* The State reserves are thus disposed of: (1) A large 
sum is invested in Government of India promissory notes. (2) 
There is a fixed deposit (for one year) of five Idkhs bearing interest 
at 3^ per cent in the Bank of Bombay. (3) There is a consider¬ 
able reserve held in Baroda for emergencies of which the exact 
amount is accurately known. All accounts are audited in the audit 
department. Surplus revenues for the districts are remitted to 
Bajoda in hundis or at times in cash. A portion of the revenues 
IS transmitted to the branch establishment of the Bank of Bombay 
established at Broach and Ahmedabad. 


5 The actual soma in reserve ate mentioned a few pages further on. 
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After Lord Clai’e had, in 1832, laid down that the Bombay 
Government would not exercise any supervision over the State 
accounts, all trace is lost of the sums collected and expended year 
by year. 

Nor does the subject possess any great interest. It will be 
enough to state generally that the Gaikwdr, as time went on, was 
able to increase his revenues enormously. This was especially the 
case in Khanderdv’s time when, in consequence of the American 
war, the price of cotton rose rapidly and a sudden stream of wealth, 
apparently inexhaustible, was poured into the great cotton-growing 
country of Gujardt. Khanderdv’s administration did not use the 
opportunity wisely. Every year there was a more and more reckless 
display of folly in dealing with the revenues; for every rupee wisely 
and considerately expended or collected, a hundred rupees were 
gathered and thrown away as if no retribution would follow. In 
spite of the splendid occasion that presented itself to Khanderdv 
of making the Baroda state by far the richest in India, his brother 
was able to state, with some show of truth, though not with 
perfect truth, that the State debt amounted to several crores of 
rupees. Malharrav himself did nothing to change this foolish 
course of behaviour. With less excuse than his brother, for it was 
becoming daily more evident that the profit to be derived from cotton 
had dwindled away, MalhtLrrdv kept up the high rate of taxation 
and senseless expenditure. 

The estimated revenueoftheyear 1870-71 had beenRs, 1,37,00,000, 
while the expenditure on the army and for the devasthdn, dharmdddy, 
and State establishments had amounted to Rs, 1,15,00,000. The 
private expenses of the Mah4r4ja had at the same time been 
enormous. 

Malh^Lrrav, it has just been said, did little to mend matters, 
and so involved in difficulties did the State once more become that 
the Government of India appointed a Commission to look into its 
affairs. Of the numerous causes for complaint no mention will be 
made here, for they have been noticed in the chapter on History, 
but the verdict of the Commission on the finances may be given in 
full: ‘ During the last six or seven years of Khanderdv’s life. 
Government, bad as it was, underwent a serious decadence. The 
proceedings of the chief were more arbitrary than previously, new 
cesses and levies were imposed without consideration of the 
previously heavy assessments to which the rayats were subject, 
and the collection of the government dues was enforced by the 
local officials by harsh and compulsory measures. Daring the 
time of the rebellion in the United States, the prices of Indian 
cotton rose to an extraordinary degree from one or one and A half 
anna to a rupee in the pound. The Baroda state includes a large 
extent of ground suitable for the growth of cotton, and, in 
consequence of the rise of price, the cultivation of cotton greatly 
increased, and a very remunerative crop was produced. During 
this period the cultivators were able to pay a very high assessment, 
and in 1864 a revenue settlement was introduced upon the basis 
of the high cotton rates then in force. The expenditure of the 
State was recklessly increased. On the close of the American 
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war the price of cotton fell, bat the land settlement remained in 
force. The Government demand upon the agriculturists became 
continually more difficult to meet, and the measures of the 
Government grew only more severe. Much good land had to be 
abandoned, the arrears at the close of 1873-74, or Samvat 1930, had 
amounted to seventy or eighty Idkhs, and the last instalment of 
that year was almost whole unrealized.' 

When Sir Lewis Pelly took up the administration he was 
compelled absolutely to remit all arrears for five years, 1866 to 1870 
or Samvats 1923 to 1927, and for the years 1871 to 1873 or Samvats 
1928 to 1930, no arrears were to be demanded of the rayats until 
after full enquiry had been made. Whole villages had been depo¬ 
pulated, and all over the State the rayats simply folded their hands 
and expressed their powerlessness to satisfy the demands of Govern¬ 
ment. The financial disorder was so complete that we find that 
in the year in which Malhdrrdv’s reign came to an end, the local 
revenues of all kinds amounted to only ninety-four lakhs, while one 
crore and seventy-one lakhs had been spent. 

In a subsequent portion of this chapter a comparison is instituted 
between the financial system, the expenditure and disbursements 
of the old G4ikw4r, when poteddrs and izdrddrs flourished, and of 
the present day. Here is inserted an account of the intermediary 
period when Khander4v abolished the farming system, but collected 
and spent enormous sums of money, preparing the way by his 
extravagance for the fall of Malhdrrdv and the present condition 
of aSairs. By taming to a subsequent portion of this chapter a 
comparison may here also be instituted of the changes which have 
taken place within ten years. If a direct comparison has not been 
drawn, it is because Khanderdv’s and Malhfi.rrav’s reigns were 
abnormal and the tme change is from Sayajirdv's time to the present. 

The following is a statement showing the revenues derived in 1869 
from all sources by His Highness the G4ikw4r in each of his mahMs, 
but it is proper to observe that all statistics furnished by the Darbar 
were then of a cmde and imperfect character: 


Receipts. 


N0BTHSB5 DiVISIOH 

1 Kadi.. 

2 Yadnaffar. 

8 Dehgira . 

4 Ataratonbha 

5 Pattan .. 

6 Khertiu .. 

7 Vijipur . 

8 Amreli 

9 Okhdmandal 

10 Yisnagar . 

Southern Dituion 

1 Baroda . 

2 Korai . 


12,20,000 

1,65,000 

3,95,000 

80,000 

16,25,000 

2,00,000 

S,10,00l) 

9,40,000 

1,26,000 

5,25,000 


14,15,000 

85,000 


Southern Dituion— contintted. 

3 Sankheda. 

4 Tilakv&da. 

6 S&vU . 

6 Navi^Uri . 

7 Sinor . 

8 Dabhoi . 

9 P&dra . 

10 Petl4d . 

11 VAgodia, induding dumdto 

villagea. 

12 ChAndod. 

13 Sali&r and Vdipar . 

14 Khdngi . 


1,45,000 

53,000 

1,10,000 

29,00,000 

3,40,000 

4,60,000 

76,000 

10,50,000 


Total ...1,33,66,729 


Besides these, there were yearly receipts of about Rs. 4,11,000 
for transit duties in the city and mahdl of Baroda, tribute came in 
to the amount of Es. 6,68,271-4-10 through the several Political 
Agencies in Gniarst and K4thi4war, and yearly yards dues were 
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paid by the British Government to the extent of about Rs. 4000. 
The total receipts, therefore, were Rs. 1,44,50,000-4-10. In the 
G4ikwar government there were no local funds as distinguished 
from imperial funds, taxes were imposed at the will of His Highness, 
and the money was spent according to his orders. 

The following were the chief heads of revenue: (1) Transit dues 
at ndJcds beyond the limits of the Baroda mahdl; (2) fees of 
Rs. 2 on each cartload of teak; (3) tax on trees such as the 
mango, mahuda, ray an, &c., ranging from 1 to 4 annas per annum 
on each tree; (4) abkdri ; (5) Dwd,rka temple fees; (6) house tax in 
the city of Baroda at the rate of 4 annas per Rs. lOO valuation of 
the house property j (7) nika marriage fee of Rs. 5 on each nika 
marriage j (8) tax on buffaloes Re. 1 per annum on full grown 
ones, and 8 annas per annum on young ones; (9) tax of Rs. 5 per 
100 sheep per annum; (10) stamped paper for petitions, deeds, 
&c., at the same rates as those fixed by the British Government; 

(11) nazardna taken at the pleasure of the Gaikwdr in important 
cases when great interests or large sums of money were at stake ; 

(12) tax on weights and measures, one rupee per shop per annum, 
the weights and measures being sealed with the Gaikwar 
government seal; (13) fines; (14) royalty on estates of persons 
dying intestate; (15) lapses of property of persons dying without 
heirs; (16) income-tax from G4ikw&r government servants, and 
from all those who are paid through the Gdikw^r poteddrs at the 
rate of Rs. 4f per cent; (17) land revenue; (18) custom dues at 
bandars ; (19) duty on opium at Visnagar; (20) mint. 

Before entering upon the subject of the great reforms effected by 
the present administration in the financial system, before even giving 
an instance of the past system in order to compare it with that which 
now holds good, one or two points in the exposition of the old 
state of things should be prominently noticed. It has been stated 
that till recent times the Rdja borrowed from bankers all sums he 
wished to pay, that it foUowed upon this that no outsiders 
knew exactly what the condition of the fibiances was, that not even 
the ruler himself knew, that, in short, the evil of each day was 
sufficient for itself, that there was little retrospection and no 
provision, that a line between the R4j4’s private and public 
expenditure scarcely existed, that, except when the British dfrectly 
supervised the expenditure, no fixed limits were laid down for 
the expenses of any department, that in fact there were no 
departments. 

An this arose from the borrowing system when not strictly 
watched. We now turn to the manner in which the revenues were 
collected. The state-banker, or poteddr, when he lent mon^ to 
the State, received an order for repayment with interest upon 
the kamdvisddr who was the izdrddr. 

The Mardtha marauders knew very well how to conqueror at any 
rate overrun great tracts of coun^.^ But they hated the effort of 
regularly collecting taxes, of administering justice, of keeping order. 
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Bevenne and wants of the people who supplied them with money. From the first, 

Finance. therefore, they put these duties upon other shoulders.^ If a man 

Beitish could be found to do all this work and pay the State for the 

Kon-inteeference. privilege of ruling, how pleasant that would be ! The Government, 

Farming system. therefore, let out the right of collecting the revenues .of villages or 

districts, mahdls, either to creditors or to persons who purchased 
that right at a public auction. These persons were termed izdrddrs, 
or more loosely kamdvisddrs, vahivdtddrs, or even mdmlatddrs. 

The power of these men was as enormous as the supervision 
exercised over them was trifling. The tenure of the farm which 
they obtained by bidding at an auction for the right of levying taxes 
was for a very limited number of years. No inducement Was held 
out to them to keep up or improve the administration. As a 
, mercantile transaction they were justified in making the highest 

possible profit, and it was nothing to them that the greatness of the 
profits must correspond with the intensity of the exactions. To 
explain these matters a little: Only a good government could select, 
good farmers and that only if it was free from pecuniary 
embarrassments, for the tendency of straitened times was to give 
the mahdls to the highest bidders, independently of any consideration 
for their respectability and worth, while the policy of shiftless or 
grasping Edjds was to take private bribes from the farmers that a 
low bid to the State might be accepted, the tenure of the farm 
renewed, or irregularities overlooked. A bribe from the farmer 
to the Raja of course put the latter much into the power of the 
former; the master was at the mercy of the servant. But there was 
one pernicious way in which a bad government quickly intensified 
every evil of the farming system. It played the farmers false and 
resumed the farms before the expiry of their tenure, that a fresh 
bid might be made for them. In such times the farmers made 
extraordinaiy attempts to provide against contingencies, and 
revenged themselves on the people for the faithlessness of the 
Prince. 

The power of the farmer was great, for the whole district was 
placed under him. He was civil judge and magistrate, and often of 
old he was in possession of fortified places and thdnds ; he disposed 


1 The statement in the text is briefly pnt and brings out only one side of a 
very interesting feature in the history of the Mar^th&s. The Marithi-speaking 
people who conquered a great portion of India after gaining their own independence 
were composed of Kunbis and Brahmans. The former were warriors, the latter 
administrators. It is true that Shivtlji was an administrator and several of the 
Feshwiis were great generals. But as a rule, the ordinary Maritha, though he could 
fight and plunder, had none of the qualities of the governor. Many of the Mar&tha 
leaders, who won for themselves and their followers wide domains, were jealous of 
the mental superiority of the Brtthmans, and attempted to enjoy their conquests 
without their assistance. Ko Mar^tha le^er was more bent upon doing so than the 
Oiikwir. He did not, however, manage to rise to the level of his good fortune as a 
conqueror ; he develop^ no taste for governing. To the end he was an improvi¬ 
dent soldier of fortune whose prizes in life came lightly and lightly went. SaySjirilv’s 
finances were managed much in the same way as the pecuniary affairs of the 
ordinary Qstbniidr. He obtains daily from his moneylender what he ordinarily 
v^ts, occasionally borrows for a display, and, whatever his chances may be, flncU 
himsdf a debtor in years to come, a state of things by no means irksome to him. 
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of the police and not infrequently of a lar^e military force. He was 
of course the collector of taxes and the regulator of their amount. 
It is not possible exactly to ascertain what was the nature of the 
supervision exercised over the revenue farmer before the time of 
Babaji Appaji, but it is doubtful if there was any systematized 
supervision at all, such as the Mnsalman governments maintained. 
No doubt an appeal might occasionally be made by the rayats to 
the sarhdr which met with a hearing; but an embarrassed careless 
government turned a deaf ear to such petitions. 

From the above the importance of certain passages in the history 
of Baroda becomes evident; the endeavours, for instance, of Colonel 
Walker to get at good and respectable farmers, the stress laid 
upon septennial leases by Mr. Williams, the dislike Say4jirav had 
to such a move, the great crime Malharrdv committed in attempting 
to revive a system of nazardnds in connection with the appointment 
of vahivdtddrs, and so on. 

A quotation from Raja Sir T, Madhavrav’s administration report 
for 1875-76^ will throw what more light is requisite on the matter. 
‘ The system was congenial to the native rulers. It was agreeable 
also to those ministers who were chosen from motives of favouritism 
and with little regard to administrative merit. It was likewise 
agreeable to the farming class, which included some of the most 
wealthy and influential members of the local community, inasmuch 
as it served to enable them to augment their wealth and influence. 
With such powerful interests acting in favour of the farming system, 
it naturally acquired a strong hold. A body of farmers collected 
the land revenue in almost any manner they liked, periodically 
poured large sums into the treasury, and left the ruler at leisure to 
enjoy every kind of pleasure, and the ministers, if so disposed, to 
indulge every kind of intrigue. It was the great body of myats that 
suffered by the system. They were to all intents and purposes little 
better than tenahts-at-will. They were little better than labourers 
whose wages were minimised by competition, and the interests of the 
rayats, as a rule, weighed not much more than those of the cattle 
employed in the cultivation of the land. Not all farmers were 
equally rapacious: when a respectable farmer got a really long 
lease, it was better. But, even in such a favourable instance, the 
protection afforded to the rayat was no more than what accorded 
with the self-interest of one individual. Again, such favourable 
instances were rare and exceptional.’ 

Sir T. M4dhavr6v describes his difficulties in dealing with the 
reform of this great and ancient abuse. ‘A mahdl, or district, 
heretofore managed by a former, is brought under direct sarkdr 
administration. We have to deal with a chaos and to d^l with a 
chaos amid darkness. The farmer’s accounts are not often available, 
and where available they are not often reliable. Even where the 
accounts of the farmer are both available and reliable we cannot 
adopt his rude and irregular methods, but have to follow something 
like sound and consistent principles.’ 


‘ Page 48, paras. 188-192. 
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In order more clearly to explain what was the nature of the 
farmer’s relations with the people and the Mahardja, a couple of 
examples are cited which may he held to be typical of the whole - 
system. A few remarks on them wiU naturally lead to a consideration 
of the whole of the old financial system of the State. 

First it should be premised that the revenue farmer paid his ?c 
rent to the State in four instalments, and that, in orderly times, ^ 
arrears were charged with 9 per cent interest. Any unsanctioned '' 
expenditure was to come out of his own pocket. For the construc¬ 
tion or repair of public works, never very numerous or extensive, 
the State bade him obtain assistance from the raydt. "It 
itself aided such efforts, in the time of Khandefdv by a graiit^^E 
equalling the expenditure of the rayats. At the end of the yewls 
the farmer sent in his account of the sums he had received 
those he had disbursed during his tenure of the farm. It is not 
be supposed that these accounts were always very correct, for it 
in the interest of the farmer to make the Government believe thJKJ 
his profits .had been small. Bnt, in the opinion of a person of somH:; - 
experience of the farming system, it was rather by exaggeratin® 
the expenditure than the receipts that the &rmer deceived th® 
Government, as any undue exaction of taxes from the rayatM 
might lead these to complain and so reveal the true state of things. 1 • 

In 1786, or Samvat 1843, the receipts from the land tax of the ; 
Sankheda maAdi were Es, 56,611, those from the shivdi jama or 
other sources to distinguish them from the ain jama or principal * 
(land) collection were Rs. 16,201. Some of the items of the shivdi 
jama for the year will be given, that -an idea may be got of the 
curious sources from which money was obtained, sources not 
generally mentioned in the standard works on political economy. 

The sdyar jakdt, or customs, fetched Rs. 8000; the daldli, or tax 
on traders, Rs. 1200; the haldl ihatti, or tax on liquor-distilleries, 

Rs. 676; the mdpan, or test on weights, Rs. 100; the bracelet-makers 
paid Rs. 51; the hari vera fetched Rs. 404; a tax on mehvdai, or 
troublesome and riotous villages, Rs. 67Z; the sukhade, or tips, 

Rs. 402; the right to collect the crops, Rs. 54; the sal vera, a tax on 
hot-weather crops, Rs. 83; for presents of fruit to be offered to people 
of rank, Rs, 11; the fines in the courts of justice amounted to Rs. 2300; 
a grass tax to Rs. 25; the mahasuli, or despatch of horsemen to 
live in the houses and at the cost of debtors till they paid up, 
brought in Rs. 60; the chauth, or fourth, which represented judicial 
costs, Rs, 150; then Rs. 29 were withdrawn at the time of payino- 
people who were creditors to government; the tax on mangoes 
brought in Rs. 900; the tax on second marriages of women Rs. 30 • 
and on intestate property Rs. 130. 

In Vadanagar the land-tax amounted to Rs. 41,062 ; the shivdi / 
jama or other taxes to Rs. 18,950, These included one of Es. 88 as 
havdlddri, when Government servants were detached to guard the i 
fields at night at Re. 1 per case; one of Rs. 1000 as a tax on the i 
infamous robber caste called Dhanoje. These robbers and murderers f 
were granted asylum by the Gaikwar, on the condition that they 1 
should spare his territories and pay an annual sum to Government ? 
and in 1834, or Samvat 1891, the Dhanoje people were also taxed | 
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Re. 1 per head, or Rs. 85 for going out hf the mahdl to steal. On 
releasing prisoners from their bonds, the farmer collected Rs. 10, and 
he got Rs. 200 as haul nazardna, or a gift at the time of making 
a promise or agreement. The Icandil pata of the year was Rs. 1000. 
Of old it had been the custom to levy an extra tax when the eldest 
son of the Rdja was born, when there was a royal marriage, when 
certain religious ceremonies were performed on the Gaikwar’s son, 
&c.; but now this tax had been instituted permanently instead of 
such occasional calls on the rayat. 

In the same year, the farmer of the Sankheda mahdl fixes the 
cost of his establishment in kdrhuns at Rs. 800 and in sibandi at 
Rs. 763. The kherij mushdhira or roji shivdi comprise sarkdri kharch 
Rs. 7000, and Darbar kharch Rs, 638: these items representing 
douceurs, not to call them bribes, bestowed on the ministers and 
their master •, Rs. 626 are spent in bestowing poshdkhs, or dresses 
of honour on Mangal Parekh and other great people, while the dher 
kharch, an item of the same nature, stands at Rs. 30. These are 
the great items. Contingent expenses are represented at Rs. 5-4, 
dharmdddy at Rs. 22, devasthdn Rs. 2, and varshdsan Rs. 3. 

The Vadanagar accounts of disbursements place the religious or 
charitable items much higher as beseems so much holier a mahdl ; 
devasthdn Rs. 125, dharmdddy Rs. 200, varshdsan Rs. 614, charities 
Rs, 50, for the religious festival on the anushthdn of Shrdvan Mds 
Rs. 550, hhojan Inarch Rs. 200, and shidhe kharch Rs. 100, The 
doAtids of the darakhddrs amount to Rs. 1075, the sarkdr sukhade to 
Rs. 400. Here we find the vatan or regular pay of the farmer fixed 
at Rs. 700, while his clerks’ establishment is no more than Rs. 700, 
and his contingent expenses no more than Rs. 30. The cost of the 
sibandi, on the other hand, mounts up to Rs. 2500. 

We may now pass on to a general view of the old financial 
system. Perhaps the best way of understanding it is to take the 
instance of one year, say 1839 or Samvat 1896, when things were 
thoroughly weU managed in comparison with certain bad times, but 
when the lines on which the budget, if such a name can be applied, 
was framed, were consonant with the old history of Baroda. 

First there was the annual loan . system of which much has been 
said. In the year in question a debt was incurred of Rs. 1,54,98,000, 
and a debt was paid off, with its hideous interest, of Rs. 1,52,49,000. 
The receipts of that year amounted to Rs. 57,79,000, the expenditure 
to Rs. 59,78,000. 

The details of expenditure were as follows : 



1 Army— 

P&gda . .. 

SUeddrt . 

Sibandi . 

2 Further miiitaiy expenses— 

Forts. 

Saddieiy of pdgds . 

Rewards for wonnds and horses lost in battle > 
To Bubhds of contingent force . 

3 Administration of tbe rnakdls . 

4 Further civil expenditure— 

Poona expenses for vakiU, &c.. 

Stamp omce . 

Sdhukdr kharch (banker’s interest) . 

Sums retw med to humera of revenue 

5 Administrs^on of dumdla and indm vtllagef ... 

Gardiia .. . 


Es. 

10,16^000 
11,75,000 
7,25,000 

77,000 

16,000 

33,000 

27,000 

8,84,000 

3000 

800 

2,26,500 

10,000 

3,26,000 

3900 
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Disbursements 
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1834. 
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and disbnrsements 
according to the 
old system. 
1839. 
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^ 6 Royal expenses— 

^rkdr kharch ... . 

family civil list . 

Elephants, carriages, stables . 

For favourites and confidential advisers 

For peons, &c. . 

For pensioners and other dependents. 

For household servants ... 

For milkmen and palace vegetable-sellers 
Khot kharcht loss in baying clothes, &e., for 

palace . 

For celebration of holida3rB . 

For dancing ^rti» in Skimga holidays 

Marriage festivitira . 

Tent and carpet department 

For charities. 

7 Jdsti kharch (extraordinary) in public works, 

visits of foreigners, &c.. 

8 Under no particular head. 


Rs. 

56,000 

1,50,000 

5,59,000 

2,96,000 

4300 

11,000 

31,000 

31,000 

8000 

3000 

16,000 

10,260 

1500 

44,000 


2,86,000 

11,000 


This section of the • chapter may aptly be concluded -with some * 
extracts from Rdja Sir T. Mddhav^v’s first administration report, 

He there forcibly describes the state of things under the old regime : 

‘ I will now offer a few remarks on the topic of the Baroda finances 
in general. These seem to have been, as a rale, managed, in a very 
inifferent manner, and they suffered from a variety of causes. The 
farmers of the several sources of revenue acted without many 
scruples, and made enormous gains. The public servants in general 
were venal and selfish, favoured the revenue farmers and enriched 
themselves in every possible way. The party most concerned in 
the good management of the finances, namely the Gdikwdr, was 
often himself one of the foremost contributors to disorder or 
mismanagement. He cared little about the public receipts and 
disbursements, provided he could live in the most lavish style^_/^ 
exercise an unlimited command over the treasury, and shower gilfs 
on his friends and favourites. He received nazardnds, which were 
in effect bribes, from farmers and functionaries, and favoured the 
givers against the interest of the public revenues. Every lakh thus 
received probably cost the State three or four, or more lakhs. 
Instances could be pointed out in which jewellers offered a large 
nazardna in view to induce the Gdikwdr to overvalue the jewels 
purchased for the palace! Then, again, smaller nazardnds were 
received by the friends and relatives of the G4ikw4r with the same 
damaging effect on the public finances. Then, again there was a 
system of what is little different from concealment practised in view 
to disguise from the Sovereign the real state of pecuniary affairs, 
lest the idea of economy should ever enter his mind. Grants of 
revenues were made to individuals in the shape of villages assigned, 
and this kind of charge passed out of view, inasmuch as-it did away 
with cash payments from the treasury. Where cash grants were 
conferred, they were not in one lump so as to be distinctly visible 
in all their magnitude. Some grants were in the name of the chief 
individual, some in the name of his sons, brothers, and other 
relatives. The grants themselves were cut up into severed items, such 
as salar/, pension, varshdsan, asdmi, and pdlkhi allowance, elephant 
allowance, &c. Ac. The payments were not made from one treasury, 
bnt were widely distributed through mahdls and departments, so 
that the aggregate might not he perceptible. Nor were the payments 
made at stated periods. When an asdmiddr, holder of a cash 
allowance, died, the fact was not always made known, but his 
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allowances were not uafrequently continued to his son without any 
reduction. Where the death was a matter of notoriety and came 
to the knowledge of the Mah^rAja^ he often levied a nazardna, and 
for that consideration continued to the sons the lapsed allowances 
of the deceased father. No accounts were prepared so as to show 
in one view the income and expenditure of the State, and much loss 
was any comparison instituted between the income and expenditure 
of one year with those of another. To describe the culmination of 
the state of things adequately, we must borrow the forcible language 
of Edmund Burke, and say that it was “an exchequer wherein 
extortion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, confusion the 
accountant, concealment the reporter, and oblivion the remem¬ 
brancer.’’ ’ 

‘ The Klmngi or the royal household is another very costly 
department. The expenditure in it ought to have, but has not had 
defined limits. It has, therefore, varied through a wide range, and 
furnished a tolerably correct measure of the frugality or prodigality 
of the ruler for the time being. In MalhArrav’s time this 
department largely contributed to the derangement of the finances. 
It need not, therefore, be stated that, under the new regime, 
economy has been largely applied to the palace expenditure. It is 
not that we have reduced disbursements in an unrestrained or 
unbending spirit; on the contrary, we have proceeded with great 
moderation and discrimination. A few items may be glanced at by 
way of illustration of the spirit which has actuated ns. We have 
made few or no purchases of jewelry. There being a large stock at 
the palace, the accumulation of a succession of years, we could 
practise this abstinence without the slightest inconvenience. Again, 
lavish presents to favourites and flatterers have been greatly 
restrained. So again, waste and misappropriation have been 
prevented. Needless hands in various sub-departments of the palace 
have been reduced by finding them employment elsewhere. In the 
large establishments of singers, dancers, musicians, and athletes, 
vacancies are not filled up unless on good grounds, and so on.’^ 

Sir Ti Ma'dhavra'v’s Reforms, 1875-1881. 

We have now got some idea of the manner in which the revenues 
of the State were formerly collected and disbursed. It remains to 


* In his administration report for 1876-77, para. 402,' the Minister writes ; ‘In 
the course of my experience of Native States I have come across pious Brhhmans 
being still employed in fervently praying for the long life of Mah4r4j48 long since 
demised. Again the court astrologers are a body who are unwilling or unable to 
submit to financial control; their independence is apparently co-extensive with that 
of the planets whose mystic influences they interpret. An eclipse occurs in a certain 
constellation, Mars and Saturn are in conjunction, or Jupiter and Venus are in 
opposition. To avert the baneful influence of these phenomena on the hdhlth or the 
fortunes of the royal family, large donations must be made. If fun^ be refused, the 
next sickness in the family would be inevitably traced to the omission. It should be 
remembered in this connection that the Astronomer Royal of England is to this day 
receiving communications, soliciting his aid in counteracting the malevolence of the 
celestial bodies. In all such matters the administotion does wisely in exercising 
a tolerant and elastic policy without altomther abdicating a salutary control.’ The 
Minister evidently does not spare the Fahme. 
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show how Rdja Sir T. Madhavrav has destroyed the old system 
and created one in its stead, of which the benefits are incalculably 
great. Instead of concealment he has given publicity, instead of 
disorder he has laid the loundations of order. There is now no 
need for borrowing large yearly sums, there is no difiBculty in 
ascertaining what are the different needs and resources of the country. 
A few extracts from the Minister’s administration reports from 
1875-76 will suflB.ce to show how the passage was effected from 
the old to the new state of things, and what are the reforms which 
his abrupt departure from the ancient traditions of the Native 
Government has brought about. 

Of old the State would borrow yearly the money it required. 
Not only has the Minister done away with the poteddri system, but 
he has created a very large reserve. This reserve the Minister 
designs not to touch except in the case of some great calamity, 
such as the widespread famine which but lately compelled the 
MahBrdja Sindia to borrow largely from the British Government. 
It is his proud and statesmanlike project to render the Baroda 
government independent of British assistance, even though the State 
may have to pass through a time of great and sudden diflBculty.' 
The reserve in the year ISSO-Bl consisted of Baroda Rs. 80,18,701 
in the central and subsidiary treasuries, inclusive of deposits, and 
of British Rs. 1,30,22,000 invested in the Government of India 
Promissory notes bearing interest Rs. 5,35,880. 

The statement of receipts and disbursements of the State, during 
the four years ending 1880-81, stands as follows : 


Baroda Receipts and Disbursements, 1877-78 -1880-81. 


DsscRiFnon or Irmis. 


RXCXIFTS. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Be. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Land reyenue 

2 Tributes and fixed 

84,78,584 

' 91,84,403 

1,01,01,413 

97,42,082 

handi . 

9 dMrdri (sale of spirituous 

6,47,101 

7,86,042 

6,53,952 

7,43,690 

liquors and druars) ... 

2,32,802 

2,34,660 

2,19,133 

2,46,729 

4 Mieeellaneoua taxM 

5 Customs (land, sea, 

transit, and town 

1,98,344 

2,16,876 

3,07,594 

3,61,266 

duties). 

6 Opium (excise and 

8,82,513 

8,65,010 

9,89,331 

10,76,823 

du^) . 

4,26,826 

7,20,020 

4,92,034 

4,06,147 

7 Stamps . 

2,09,250 

3,08,689 

1,95,624 

2,26,388 

8 Mint . 

13,000 

2500 

10,500 

9300 

9 Judicial fees, fines, kc... 

1,39,967 

1,41,363 

1,13,882 

1,28,892 

10 Education. 

11,271 

11,073 

10,611 

15,171 

11 Interest . 

12 Railway (Dabhoi lines) 

3,81,410 

9,43,763 

6,16,570 

8,10,233 

net receipts . 

11,673 

19,279 

36,124 

74,900 

13 llisoellaneoaa . 

4,81,070 

4,88,166 

3,45,777 

5,41,608 

* Total ... 

1,20,13,211 

1,31,20,642 

1..39,91,446 

1,43,82,129 


» A Urge amount of capital has been very suddenly withdrawn from circulation, 
Md It 1 * probable that the results of the step are in so far iniurious. There is no need 
to conceal cmly drawback to a great and wise measure. 
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It will be noticed that in the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 the total 
of payments somewhat exceeded the total of receipts.^ The reason 
is that even Gujardt was somewhat affected by the famine which 
raged in some parts of India j if there was no famine, there was 
scarcity and the price of food ran high. The land revenue in 

1876- 77 was Rs. 89,01,615, that is, it exceeded that of the year 

1877- 78 by more than four lakhs. Not only this but in the latter year 
certain disbursements were heavier in consequence of the high price of 
food, for instance the religious and charitable allowances were nearly 
doubled and instead of 4^ lakhs cost nearly nine Mkhs. This increase 
was, however, partly the result of a re-adjustment of accounts from 
the 'palace’ head to this head. In the year 1879-80 the season was 
favourable, so that while the receipts were larger, the disbursements on 
the palace, the military, and other departments were less. Comparing 
the expenditure under the present regime with what went before, 
that of the administration reports with the year 1839-40, or Samvat 
1896, for instance, what do we find? The cost of the army is now less, 
though probably at that time its full cost was not made known. The 
palace expenditure is now apparently much greater, but of old no 
real account was kept of its doings. The administration of the 
mahdls was then placed at between ten and eleven lakhs, now thrice 
that sum is devoted to the proper revenue and judicial work of the 
country. Now from nine to fourteen Idkhs are spent on public 
works, then nothing or next to nothing. Again there is now an 
educational department, a medical department, and municipalities, 
matters which did "not enter into the dreams of the old ralers of the 
lani Such contrasts may be brought forward in countless numbers. 


Description of Items. 


Disbursements. 


1877-78. 

1878-70. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Bs. 

Us. 

Ba. 

Es. 

1 Palace . 

2 Suzitr kacfieri 

14,09,272 

18,81,807 

11,59,669 

12,21,422 

ments . 

3 Land revenue d^art- 

4,10,860 

4,36,490 

4,52,637 

4,96,740 

' ment . 

9,50,939 

11,23,684 

9,78,610 

11,15,073 

i Opium department 

5 Other civil establish* 

1,27,595 

4,32,470 

4,47,610 

12,69,345 

ments .. 

2,67,348 

1,89,427 

2,32,976 

2,74,871 

6 Jndicial do. 

2,67,348 

2,01,687 

2,91,365 

2,91,010 

7 Police . 

7,84,398 

7,83,623 

8,11,782 

8,21,«i05 

8 Jails . 

1,04,376 

1,26,054 

1,03,793 

72,678 

9 Military departments ... 
10 Agdmi^ri, nemnukddr», 
pensions and mtscel* 

39,97,903 

36,26,657 

30,94,138 

31,90,250 

lancous allowances ... 

7,12,533 

9,29,812 

7,34,432 

8,24,083 

H Public works . 

8,84,672 

13,98,179 

11,95,284 

16,31,498 

12 Education . 

1,34,165 

1,50,465 

1,71,423 

1,94,519 

13 Medical department ... 

1,10,349 

1,20,762 

1,26,844 

1,33,804 

14 Municipalities. 

15 Beligiousand charitable 

2,31,255 

2,34,485 

2,72,416 

2,68,046 

allowances . 

8,86,671 

10,52,084 

7,96,408 

8,75,852 

16 Miscellaneous. 

2,09,559 

1,33,667 

1,94,243 

3,31,786 

17 Extraordinary charges. 

8,10,575 

7,94,977 

7,80,292 

44,790 

Total ... 

1,22,14,105 

1,32,11,310 

1,18,42,921 

1,30,57.372 


* The receipts and disbursements in the statement often vary curiously. This is 
the result of including in the accounts the collection and disbursements of arrears. 
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But all that could be written would fail to explain what the comfort 
is to the people, what the advantage which springs from honesty, 
publicity, providence, prudence, order, and self-restraint. 

No detailed explanation is required of the expenditure on depart¬ 
ments, each of which is separately treated in this volume. Some 
notion, however, may be given of the great activity displayed 
in public works, the care of which had been wholly neglected by 
previous Gaikwars, or so fitfully taken up that no mention of 
them can be made. It is no exaggeration to say that five years 
ago there could not be found in the Baroda state a dozen public 
buildings devoted to other purposes than those of Government offices. 
Schools, dispensaries, hospitals, and jails were very very few. 

During the past six years Baroda Rs. 44,77,468 have been 
expended on public works. This sum does not include an expenditure 
of Rs. 3,90,000 on establishment and Rs. 8,00,000 on railways. 

For the military department buildings have been erected, valued at 
Rs. 3,21,977, including the Saydjirav Military Hospital Rs. 87,947, 
lines for two regiments Rs. 34,079, fines for a fight field battery, 
bungalow for the officers, and stables for the gold gun battery, all at 
Baroda, barracks for the Dh&i regiment, &c. 

On civil bnildinga Rs. 4,73,050 have been expended, which include 
the huzur office at Baroda Rs. 1,76,364, and public offices at Navsdri, 
Karjan, Chdnsama, Pals4na, Dehg4m, and Sankheda. 

On jails Rs. 8,99,951 have been spent, which include the Central 
Jail at Baroda which cost Rs. 6,72,005, and jails at Dabhoi, PetUd, 
Dwdrka and Navsari, the Thagi jail at Baroda, and other buildings. 

Hospitals and dispensaries have cost Rs. 2,52,565, the Jamndbdi 
Hospitsd at Baroda alone costing Rs. 1,07,551, while dispensaries 
have been built at Petldd, NavsAri, Kadi, Sojitra, Dabhoi, Sidhpur, 
Dehgam, Padra, Kodinar, Damnagar, Pattan, Amrefi, Mesdna, 
Bechraji, and other places. 

No less than Rs. 11,01,780 have been spent on palaces and on the 
official residences of officers. The Lakshmivilks palace of His 
Highness the Gaikwdr at Baroda will ultimately cost twenty-two 
lakhs, of which Rs. 3,75,554 have been expended. The Nazar Bdgh 
palace has been completed at a cost of Rs. 1,37,985. 

On educational buildings Rs. 4,33,434 have been spent. The 
new college will cost about six lakhs, of which Rs. 2,95,942 have 
been expended; a school for His Highness at Baroda, and schools at 
Dehgdm, Dabhoi, Sojitra, Sidhpur, Sinor, and other places have 
been built. 

On roads and bridges Rs. 3,24,975 have been expended, Rs. 43,634 
on accommodation for travellers. These new roads are at Bilimora, 
Navsari, Bardoli, Kathor, Anand, Petldd, Varasda, Chabadia, &c. ^ 

The public gardens at Baroda have cost Rs. 3,27,596, and the 
water supply of the capital Rs. 79,448. 

There is one item of expenditure which is deserving of mention. 
It goes by the name of municipal grants, and is based on a system 
whereby towns above a certain size or having a certain importance 
receive a yearly grant proportionate to their estimated numbers, four 
wnfids being allotted to each head of the population, or proportionate 
to their needs. The grant made to the capital is not, ho^rever, thus 
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calculatedj and these fixed grants do not hinder further occasional 
grants being made for special purposes. These grants are termed 
municipal, but there is nothing municipal about them. They are local 
grants made by the State and dispensed under State management, in 
conservancy, the lighting, repairing and watering of the streets, &c. 

The disbursements in municipal grants amounted in the Baroda 
city in 1879-80 to Rs.2,52,639, in 1880-81 to Rs. 2,32,960; in district 
towns in 1879-80 to Rs. 49,051, in 1880-81 toRs. 54,769; or to a 
total in 1879-80 of Rs. 3,01,690, in 1880-81 of Rs. 2;87,727. 

The main items of the city municipality may be stated: 


DEacRipnoN of Iteics. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

DBacmmoM of Items. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Office establishments... 

Inspection . 

Conservancy. 

Watering roads 
Lighting roads 

Ba. 

13,837 

6366 

58,762 

23,299 

86,601 

Rs. 

13,958 

6124 

68,360 

20,648 

14,663 

Fire-engine establish¬ 
ment . 

Buildings and repairs ... 
Royal marriage ... 

Bs. 

5517 

29,925 

7726 

Rs. 

4644 

63,724 

Total with other items... 

2,52,639 

2,32,960 


The expenditure on the city municipality for the five previous 
years was: for 1874-75 Rs. 52,770, for 1875-76 Rs. 84,217, for 
1876-77 Rs. 1,54,655, for 1877-78 Rs. 1,66,355, for 1878-79 
Rs. 1,74,816. 

The district municipal expenditure alluded to above was thus 
divided between the four divisions : 


DiTisioim. 

1879-80. 

1880-81, 

BivraiONS. 

1878-80. 

1880-81. 

Navsiri. 

Baroda ... .. 

Rs. 

11,054 

11,310 

Rs. 

11,285 

10,051 

Kadi . 

AmreU . 

Total ... 

Bs. 

21,927 

4760 

Bs. 

27,936 

4597 

40,051 

54,760 


It has been mentioned that certain towns get a fixed grant 
according to population, to which sum special grants are occasionally 
added. Thus NavsAri in 1880-81 got a fixed grant of Rs. 3750 and 
a special grant of Rs. 9829, Bilimora a fixed grant of Rs. 1300, 
Dabhoi and Petl4d got fixed grants of Rs. 3750, Sojitra of Rs. 2750, 
and Sinor of Rs. 1500. In the northern division the grants were thus 
made : 


Towns. 

Fixed. 

Special. 

Towns, 

Fixed. 

Special. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Bs. 

Es. 

Kadi . 

4250 

604 

Sidhpor. 


3600 

1925 

Tisnagar. 

4750 

223 

Pattan . 

t.i 

8000 

2468 

Vadnagar. 

4000 

2968 

Vij4pur. 


2500 



Amreli got Rs. 4000 in fixed grant, Dwdrka Rs. 1650, and Dhdri 
Rs. 800. Fixed grants were made to certain towns of importance, but 
not on account of their size. Gandevi Rs. 1760, ChSnsama Rs. 1824, 
Kheralu Rs. 2135, Mesana Rs. 2185, Dehgdm Rs. 1258, Kalol 
Rs. 1466, Fadra Rs. 1915, Vaso Rs. 1751, Damnagar Rs. 550, and 
Kodindr Rs. 1500. Some towns, such as Navsdri, have real 
municipalities, in so far as they are allowed to levy duties and 
taxes locally and for local purposes. 
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A statement and some account concerning the charitable and 
religious grants made by the State are given at page 353, as many 
of these grants consist of lands. We may, therefore, at once pass on 
to the State receipts, omitting all mention of the land revenue which 
has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Though the following figures do not give full information for 
two years, they will serve to show in a measure the proportion in 
which each division supplies the State with funds: 


DisTBicr. 

Years, 

Land 

revenue. 

Tnmsit. 

Fern. 

Ahhdri. 

Stampa. 

Civil 

law. 

Crimi¬ 

nal 

law. 

Opium. 

Fer¬ 

ries. 

Muni¬ 

cipali¬ 

ties. 

Navs&ri^ j 

18Ve-77 

1877-88 

Rs. 

16^3,910 

17,41,248 

Rs. 

1,48,927 

1,09,947 

Bs. 

12,498 

U,736 

Rs. 

81,B79 

99.277 

Rs. 

81,824 

25,936 

Bs. 

6890 

4636 

Rs. 

29,140 

10,862 

Bs. 

.6000 

6000 

Bs. 

248 

399 

Bs, 

14,292 


• Entire Revenue, 


Tubs. 

Amount 

tor 

collection. 

Remisdon. 

Collection. 

Balftnce. 

1874-77 ... 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

20,8^854 

...... 

19,78,743 

63,6i2 

1877-78 ... 

20,40,435 

91,231 

19,14.091 

44,113 


DumuoT. 

Tears. 

Land 

revenue. 

Vera. 

Aher, 

Ah^ 

kdri. 

Miscel- 

laneotis. 

Total. 

Renxis- 

SiOD. 

Realis¬ 

able. 

Adjust¬ 

ment. 

Grand 

Total, 

Baroda { 

1878-77 

1877-78 

Rs. 

37,18,184 

37,56,382 

Bs. 

61,891 

62,767 

Rs. 

73,871 

58,318 

Rs. 

28,068 

23,010 

Rs. 

1,31,032 

1,04,711 

Rs. 

40,60,683 

39,95,209 

Rs. 

5697 

1,26,694 

Bs. 

39,94,985 

38,68,614 

Rs. 

11,66,114 

13,21,712 

Ea. 

61,66,797 

63,16,921 


District. 

Tears, 

Land 

revenue. 

Miscella¬ 
neous l&nd 
revenue. 

Revenue 
trom sour¬ 
ces other 
than land. 

Grand 

Total. 

Kadi ... J 

1876-76 ... 

1876-77 ... 

Rs. 

26,89,427 

25,74,368 

Rs. 

1,93,963 

2,06,490 

Rs. 

8.89,712 

10.63,197* 

Rs. 

36,23,103 

38,44,056 


Cnstoma Keceipts. ' Of old,’ Sir T. Madhavr^v wrote early in his career, 'customs 
duties have yielded a considerable proportion of the public revenues 
but the system of management, judged by a modern standard, waa 
open to grave objections.’ 

‘ The countiy abounds with stations or nakas, at each of which 
goods are liable to be stopped and examined, and subjected to some 
impost or other. The same goods have to pass several of these naUs, 
or custom-houses. The longer the distance the goods have to pass. 


' In 1879-80 the receipts from land were Rs. 17,21,992; from customs Es 6.8 

«“fro1SroS^&. ’^ir' 22:7J 

* Items for sdyar farm ... Rs. 3,09,692 AhUn Ra m’- 

Do. for petty farms ... ,,2,36,2*7 To miscellaneous sources 4 ,wif 


'in. A. • ... Hs. 5}45,939 j?- k 17 ^' 

the state from the foreign export of opium in cheiTimS 
MNdea to Bs.i 3,96,347, but is not calculated in the district accounts, 
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the greater is the number of levies on the same. It is supposed that 
the levies are made according to prescribed tariffs ^ but, in as much 
as the duties are farmed out and the faianer is not subject to proper 
supei’vision, great irregularities doubtless prevail. The farmer of 
customs often does whatever he likes in view to augment his own 
gains. The development of trade thus suffers much. It is only 
because the people have never known a better state of things, that 
they silently submit to these evils.' 

In 1876-77, the system of collecting customs dues was changed 
in the block of territory between the Narbada and the Mahi, that 
is, in the main portion of the Central Division, not including Petlad 
and Chdndod. As the Minister triumphantly puts it in his 
administration report for that year; ^ ‘A great number of customs 
stations, with which the interior of the block had been vexed, were 
swept off to the great relief of trade. Heavy duties were reduced, 
and the re-duplication of duties was done away with. A simple and 
intelligible tariff has been prescribed. Inducement to smuggling 
has been diminished, but adequate deterrent penalties are employed. 
The system was introduced at a loss of Rs. 89,706. At the same 
time there was effected the abolition of petty imposts, which some 
private individuals had been in the habit of levying on trade. Even 
some patels used to levy similar imposts for their own use, alleging 
prescription. At the same time, in the Amreli mahdls customs 
duties on passing traffic were abolished on the following routes: 
viz. Gh4vand, Ddmnagar, GhaMla, and Samandiala.’ 

The old system of town and transit duties in the Baroda as in 
other divisions should be briefly recorded, as in a wery few years 
the utter badness of it will be forgotten. Town duties were levied 
in every town of the division in which there was a sub-divisional 
kacheri and also in Vaghodia; they were levied on almost all goods 
imported, and, except in the case of the city of Baroda, on all goods 
exported.' Articles which had been taxed when imported were also 
taxed when exported again. The rates differed everywherethey 
were very high in Baroda, they differed in P4dra itself, according 
as they were imported from the country south or north of the Mahi. 
Some duties were levied on weight and others on value. 

Transit duties were rdhddri, gaddi or khunta. The last kind 
of transit duty was only levied in two places and needs no descrip¬ 
tion. There were in the division 115 customs-houses, at which goods 
were examined and rdhddri or gaddi duties imposed. There were 
five groups of these ndkds, the three greater groups were Baroda, 
Koliad, and Pddra and Gav4sad, the two minor were Kelanpur 
and Sokhda, each having its own system. In the Koliad group 
merchandise only paid rdhddri once on passing one or several of the 
ndkds or stations: there was a separate rate for merchandise being 
exported beyond the territories by road, another having a like destina¬ 
tion by railway, a third if it was not going into foreign territory, a 


1 Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, paras. 421-430. 
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fourth if it was to cross the Mahi. There were further complications 
not to he mentioned, but merchandise which had paid rah dart at one 
ndka became liable on passing other ndhds to pay gaddi. The average 
rate of the former was per cent, of the latter from three to six 
pice per cartload or less for pack animals. M erchandise which had paid 
rdhddri in the Baroda, or Padra and Gavdsad group, only paid gaddi. 
If merchandise left the Koliad group and had paid the railway duty, 
it was only liable to gaddi in the greater groups, but to full rdhddri 
in the minor groups. But if in Koliad it had paid any of the other 
three degrees of duty, even in the greater groups it paid full rdhddri. 
In the Pddra group rdhddri might be charged in full at four ndhds \ 
but, if more were passed, then only gaddi was charged. But should 
only a single ndha be passed with merchandise for some other group 
it was taxed fourfold. Further particulars need not be given. 
These are some of the supposed rules, for they were never committed 
to writing and these actions of the farmers were not much supervised 
by Government seiwants. The rates of duties on different kinds of 
goods were authoritatively published, but possibly they received but 
little attention. 

Sir T. M4dhavr4v ruled that ‘ no more than one import and one 
export duty will be levied at the railway stations and on the frontier. 
All inland ndhds, and all duties and imposts levied at them -will be 
abolished. No article taxed when imported will be taxed again 
when exported, and vice versa. Only a limited number of articles 
will be taxed, at advalorem rates converted as far as possible as 
rates on weight. There will be one uniform duty of 3 per cent 
on imports and exports, except with regard to the ten articles 
subject to higher rates of town duties, and except with regard to a 
few articles specially set aside.’ 

The following articles alone are subject to duty on export at 
the following rates: Cotton with seed IJ anna per maw, cotton 
without seed 4 annas, cotton>8eed 5 annas per sixteen mans, country 
twist 10 annas per man, country piece-goods Rs. 3 per Rs. 100 
worth, and mahura 6 annas per sixteen mans. 

Fifty-eight articles are liable to duty on import, such as sugar, 
Bugarcandy, molasses, clarified butter, oils, oil-seeds, foreign piece- 
goods, timber, foreign twist, silk, fuel, tobacco, salt (IJ annas per 
man), dates, cocoanuts, ginger, betel, chillies, indigo, opium (Rs. 20 
per wan), glass, soap, paper, candles, spirits, guns, carriages, &c. 

Only in five towns have any import duties to be paid; in none 
are export duties paid. The import duties are the same as in 
the country, except with regard to the first ten articles mentioned 
above, when they are somewhat heavier. Goods that have paid 
duty at any station do not pay when imported into a town, 
except the difference if the rate is higher, as in the case of the 
first ten articles. 


• heen stated that when the new system of customs was 

introduced into the Baroda district, Chdndod and Petldd were 
OBut^ It is not that matters were better there than elsewhere, 
but because foreign relations had to be observed. In the first 
instance it w hoped that an understanding has been arrived at 
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with the Rana of Mdndva. In the second a settlement has been 
made. Petlad is so intermixed with foreign territory that the 
rules which would apply to a block of country could not hold 
good. Petlad suffered more under the old regime than any portion 
of the Baroda sub-division, and the farmers of customs had long 
maintained such rates of duties and such practices as best pleased 
themselves. By the new scheme of September 1878, all duties and 
local imports were removed. There remains but a small duty on 
tobacco and snuff. The reason is that the ndkds could not be 
entertained withouttransit duties being charged on foreign goods, and 
foreign goods pass through and through this scattered sub-division. 

Transit duties have been abolished in the Amreli, Dhdri and 
Damnagar sub-divisions of Kathiawar, at a loss of eight or nine 
thousand rupees. The town duties in most places have been retained. 
Nothing has yet been done in KodinAr and Okhd,mandal. 

The present sub-divisions of Navsdri and Gandevi, or as these 
districts were called under the old system, Gandevi, NavsAri, Teladi, 
and Maroli, do not possess any customs ndkds. The British 
Government acquired the customs duties of these sub-divisions 
from the Peshwa, and abolished them altogether in 1846. 

In 1877-78 the reform of the Navsari division was undertaken. 
Sir T. Madhavrav has written:^ ‘The system which has been 
superseded was a very complicated one. Uniformity there was none. 
None but a few experts knew what a certain consignment, taking a 
certain route, would have to pay. Over the whole of the division, 
except certain districts, a network of customs ndkds was spread. 
Almost every ndka had its own rates of doty, which differed from the 
rates levied at other ndkds. In some instances the rates were almost 
prohibitive. Goods conveyed from the eastern to the western limit 
of the division had to pay, in some instances, as many as nineteen 
imposts at three places where the goods were subject to detention and 
examination. Certain goods paid duty in kind in addition to cash. 
Certain goods were allowed deductions from duty. All sorts of 
goods were taxed.’ 

As the Navs4ri division is split into two by British territory, 
‘ each of these blocks was treated as a separate district for customs 
purposes. In each of these blocks one duty, either export or import 
at the frontier, has been introduced. No other duty is to be levied 
within the block on goods which have once paid this duty. There 
are no internal ndkds now. The eastern block comprises the sub¬ 
divisions of Veldcha, Kamrej, and Palsana; the western block those 
of Moha, Vi4ra, and Songad. The rates of duty have been, in many 
instances, considerably reduced, and many articles formerly taxed 
have been declared free. The manner of levying the duties is so 
simple as to be inteUigible to any one. Certain roads passing from 
one part to another of British territory, through corners or small 
tracks of Baroda territory, have been declared free. Ndkds in cer¬ 
tain outlying tracts of Baroda territory have also been abolished. 


* Baroda Administration Report, 1877-78, paras. 484-491. 
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It is estimated that the customs revenues of the district will fall 
by one-third.’ A few additional remarks on and illustrations of the 
points laid down in the extract from the administration report will 
serve to show its truth. In addition to the main customs duties in . 
certain places, as at Songad, Vidra, and Kathor, carts laden with 
goods were subjected to duties known as phdg, garhdli, daldli, and 
map. The first was levied on carts entering Songad and Vidra, the i, 
second and third on goods that broke bulk at Songad or that were )■' 
exported, the map on goods that were sold in Kathor. ■ 

The customs farmers also levied a tax which is worth mentioning, 
because it was common to all parts of the Baroda state. The right 
was sold to them of weighing, fora consideration, all grain imported 
for sale into the sub-division. The right of collecting taxes sold by ;, 
auction to farmers in the six sub-divisions did not include Antdpur, j • 
Bisdnpnr in Viara, and Vdjpnr in Songad. Certain hereditary j ; 
officers, deadis and mazmvddrs, enjoyed a share of the product of ; t, 
these duties which they recovered directly from the farmers. j 

It has been mentioned that transit duties were abolished by the f 
British authorities in the Navsdri and Grandevi sub-divisions. But 
there are town duties in Navsdri on goods imported for local con¬ 
sumption, termed mapdra, including spices, oil-seeds, timber, &c. ■ 

A tax of 1 ^ per cent on cotton and piece-goods exported is also ( 
levied under the name of muhdt. ■ < 

The schedules of dutiable articles were not drawn up for the 
Navsdn division without a great deal of leisurely investigation. 

It _was^ otherwse in the Kadi district. The introduction of the ^ 
Rajputana railway, taken by itself, hurried on action. Schedules 
were accordingly hastily drawn up in November 1879^ to suit the 
peculiar imports and exports obtaining in the division, but already | 
some modifications have been found necessary. Nevertheless all 
mternal ndkda were swept away, and the administration was able at I f 
length to say, that throughout the State a rational system had been 11 
introduced in the place of one that offended eveiy principle of t • 
political economy; f y i., 

4^ 
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Baroda. Customs ReceiptSt 1877-78-1880-81, 



1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Rs. 

Bg. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

- , rOovemment demaDd 

Baroda Divteioft.. ] Hcalization . 

COatstandlng balances ... 

demand ... 

Navs&ri DiTision.,^ Realization. 

COutstanding b^ances ... 
„ „ (Ck)verameDtdemand 

Kadi Division ... J Realization. 

( Ontstanding balances ... 
4 « w. . . i Government demand ... 

Amreli Division... < Realization. 

(Oatetanding balances ... 
( Goverament demand ... 

Total ...< Bealization... . 

( Outstaodiog balances ... 

3,93,S84 

3^,233 

4146 

1,26,643 

1,25,138 

505 

3,23,167 

2.76,971 

46,196 

98,960 

77,616 

21,344 

9,40,674 

8,68,063 

71,711 

3,76,531 

3,72,864 

2667 

74,577 

74,497 

80 

3,15,762 

2,94,039 

21.723 

82,255 

67,096 

15,160 

8,48,125 

8,08,4% 

39,630 

4,58,400 

4,67,960 

449 

79,502 

79,405 

97 

3,66,167 

3,49,514 

5643 

75,183 

73,820 

1363 

9,68,261 

9,60.779 

7472 

10,7^177 

10.68,407 

3770 
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There are, properly speaking, no sea-cnstoms levied by the Gdik- 
war along the coast of Gujarat. All the rights of seaboard and of 
the manufacture of salt are claimed by the British as the successors 
of the Peshwa, and the Baroda state may not open a new port or 
exercise any other right on the seaboard without the sanction of 
the British Government. The Gaikw4r has seaboard rights in 
Kathiawar, and possesses in Kodinar two ports at Mul Dw&-ka and 
Velan, and in Okhamandal two ports at Dwdrka and Bet, besides 
some ports of very small importance. These ports are, with regard 
to imports from British India, on the same footing as British ports, 
and gain certain advantages by the rules laid down for British India 
interportal trade. Goods imported from British India and exported 
to British India porta are free of British duty, though, on their side 
the G4ikw4r ports may levy duty on British goods. The only 
^ stipulation is that in trading with foreign ports which are not British 
the GAikwar is not to impose duties on his goods lighter than 
British duties. 

Though there are no sea customs, port-dues are levied on the Nav- 
sdri coast as well as in Okhdmandal. If they are not exactly port-dues 
they resemble them. There is one due termed valdva, or guarantee 
of safe passage in times when piracy was common, levied on 
vessels arriving at or departing from Bilimora and Navsdri. If the 
goods on board weigh twenty hhdndis or less, the duty is on the goods 
at the rate of five annas a hhcmdi, if the weight of the goods exceeds 
twenty hhdndis the duty is levied on the tonnage of the vessel. 
Mangoes and molasses pay a special duty termed ddhio, cocoannts 
and tobacco another special duty termed vdngi. Mmw4dis used to 
import cloths, &c. into Bilimora by sea, and commuted certain dues 
into a lump sum yearly: the sea trade is gone but the duly is still 
exacted. Besides the valdva there are other dues. Vessels constructed 
at Bilimora have to pay one or two rupees, a duty termed hhet. 
^ On entering or leaving Bilimora or Navsdri each vessel, whether 
empty or Men, pays hoi, a duty varying according to tonnage from 
Ks. li to Es. 16. Each vessel entering the harbour at any time 
between February and June pays Ee. 1 or Be. ^ as phdg, to defray 
the expenses of the Phdlgun festival. There are port dues or fees 
when vessels are beached for the monsoon, when a pilot is supplied, 
in order to defray the expense of certain sanitary measures. In 
1879-80 the dues thus levied amonnted to Ks. 5146. Up to 1876 
the collection was let out to farmers, now it is made by the 
Government. All or some of these dues used to be levied not only 
on Gdikwar but on British vessels, even when the latter merely 
passed through a Gdikwar creek to get at British coast. The right 
to leAry the dues has been disputed. 

Port dues are levied in Okhdmandal, but not in Kodindr. 

The Baroda state includes a pretty wide area within which the 
precious poppy can be grown, and opium has, for some time, been 
produced in the Kadi division, and also to some extent in the 
Petlad sub-division of the Baroda division.^ 


1 See Chapter IV. pp. 97-102. 
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The Government of India derives a very large income from the 
monopoly it enjoys in its own territory of the sale of opium to the 
foreigner, mainly, that is, to China. But a fair quantity of opium is 
grown in certain Native States, which is also exported from India. 
The Government of India raises the price of this opium to the level 
of its own opium and derives at the same time a revenue by not 
allowing such opium to pass through British India without 
paying a pass fee of Rs. 5 per pound or Rs. 600 on the chest. ‘ In 
this manner the British Government,^ writes Sir T. Madhav- 
rav, ' derived a large yearly revenue from Baroda opium, on an 
average amounting to twelve Mkhs. The great bulk of Baroda- 
grown opium goes out of Baroda, pays the British pass duty at the 
Ahmedabad scales, and proceeds to Bombay, thence to be taken 
to China along with the Malwa produce.' 

But from the early years of this century the British have been 
unable to gain from the Gaikwdr government that it should issue 
such rules as would prevent the smuggling into British territory, 
Kdthiawar and Cutch, of cheaply grown opium or into its own 
territory of opium from Mevad, Mdlwa, and Kota, and from the fair at 
Samldji in Idar. 

In 1820 a treaty was framed by which the Gaikw4r promised 
that the State should be the sole purchaser of foreign, tliat is, 
British opium, of opium grown within his State, and that (Article V) 
the price of opium should be the same in the territories of the two 
Governments. At the same time the smuggling of opium into the 
State was to be put down. 

In* short a State monopoly was to be created which should make 
Baroda opium as expensive as British or Malwa opium. As a matter 
of fact the treaty remained a dead letter. A State monopoly was 
never created: licenses for the sale of opium inside the State were 
granted in some districts, but not in Kadi itself where.the opium was 
grown; no opium was ever purchased from the British warehouse, 
and merchants obtained their opium from - whatever source they 
pleased; the State never bought any opium grown within its limits 
and the cultivation was quite unchecked; no limit was placed below 
which opium could not be sold, and no attempt was made to check 
smuggling. So matters proceeded and in 1857 opium began to be 
exported from Baroda to China, passing through Ahmedabad 
however, and regularly paying the proper pass fee. In 1861-62, or 
Samvat 1918, there were sent to the Ahmedabad scales 3139 chests 
weighing 142 pounds each. 

Within the State, from 1811, one farm was granted for the 
sale of opium in the whole of the Baroda division, and subsequently 
the Navs4ri division was added to it, and finally a separate 
form was granted for the sale in Amreli. But the Government 
did not inquire where the farmer purchased his opium. In Kadi 
itself no attempt was made to ferm the sale of a drug everywhere 
produced. Only when opium from Baroda passed the scales at 
Ahmedabad the State charged the producer at first Rs. 75 then for 
three years Rs. 100, and finally Rs. 135 per chest. Nevertheless, 
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no real step was taken to ascertain how much opium was actually 
grown and what proportion of the whole was sold by smugglers. 
There was a sort of field inspection and estimate taken, and the 
purchaser of the opium was taxed according to the supposed value of 
the field. But every one conspired to dispute the inspecting official’s 
estimate and evaded payment on one score or another. The State 
suffered, and the British Government continued to be discontented 
with the manner in which its own opium monopoly was injured by 
the lax treatment of the Gaikwfir gtJvernment. Besides, the 
smuggling of Malwa opium into Baroda was quite unchecked.^ 

In 1877 the Minister Sir T. MadhavrtLv took up the question 
in earnest. The demand of the British Government was that the 
treaty of 1820 should be observed. But it had never been observed 
' from the outset, and practices had sprung up which had obtained 
the strength of prescriptive rights. The treaty was consequently 

■ set aside, and the State once more promised to put everything 
right. It now undertook two monopolies, 1st that of production, 
2nd that of retail sale within the State. The Gaikwar government 

; has been enriched by the measures adopted to carry out these 
• monopolies, the British Government has no longer any reason to 

■ complain, the cultivators are positively benefited and the only 
; parties injured are the middlemen between the grower and the 

seller. 

'There is no doubt,’ wrote the Minister, ‘that a quantity of opium 
was annually smuggled from Baroda into the adjoining British and 
; native territories; while, on the other hand, MMwa opium was 
, smuggled into Baroda territories to the injury of the State revenues. 

—' It must, in justice to Baroda, be said that there was no adequate 
preventive action in Gujardt, up to this time, against the smuggling 
of opium. ’ 

‘ It was accordingly agreed: 1st, that the cultivation of the 
poppy in Baroda territories, except in the Kadi division, should be 
prohibited; 2nd, that its cultivation in the Kadi division be 
restricted to licit demand for sanctioned home consumption or 
sanctioned exporthtion ; 3rd, that the cultivation should be by 
license ; 4th, that the State should buy all the juice and convert 
it into opium j 5th, that the opium for exportation should be in 
charge of the State till it has paid the British pass duty at 
Ahmedabad.’ 

‘ Of old the retail sale of opium for home consumption was a 
monopoly purchased by farmers of revenue, except in Kadi where 
the cultivation was too general to admit of any restriction. Depdts 
are now formed where licensed vendors sell to consumers at a price 
not less than that at which opium is sold by the British Government.’ 

To carry out the terms of the agreement,- the suhha is directed 
to inform the rayats that the cultivation of the poppy is to be 
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for home consumption. 
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nnder license only, the area to be so cultivated being previously ■ 
determined by the requirements of the market. The rayats are 
informed that all produce must be sold to Government, and the 
price at which it will be purchased is given out at the time when 
licenses to cultivate are applied for.^ The produce of the poppy is . 
manufactured into opium by the Gdikwdr government. Opium is ? 
then sold by the Gddkwdr government to purchasers at Ahmedabad 
after duty has been paid at the scales, if it is for export. 

To carry out the monopoly of the retail sale within the State, the 
administration first purchased, often at a loss, all the old opium in 
the country and also imported from Malwa; it gave notice at the ^ 
same time that all private vendors should get rid of their existing 
stock within three months. . ■ 


Having thus attained a reserve and being the sole legitimate 
possessor of opium, the State established a dep6t in eafh mahdl, 
and sub-dep6ta for distant places. Licenses were then sold by 
auction to vendors, one for each mahdl, four for the city of Baroda 
and one for each of several big towns.® License vendors purchase 
opium at a price fixed by the British Government. The penalties 
to which smugglers are liable have been made very severe. 

No pass-fee is charged for Malwa opium, when any is purchased 
by the Baroda state. 

It is inadvisable to state what are the financial results of these 
recent monopolies. In 1879-80 and 1880-81 no opium was exported 
to Ahmedabad, but a large quantity was issued to be sold retail by 
the license-holders. After deducting all expenses of the State 
manufactures there was in 1878-79 a net profit of Es. 1,59,263, in 
1879-80 of Ks. 1,92,039, and in 1880-81 of Rs. 2,08,849. 

‘In 1878-79 the monopolies came into operation, except in the 
Kadi division, where the retail sale monopoly dated Ist October 
1878.'’3 


1 


The area of land cultivated in 1878-79 was 1790 acres, in S' 
1879-80 it was 5935 acres, of which the outturn in juice was in the 
first year 33,834 pounds and in the second year 93,715 pounds, owing i 
to the injurious effects of a frost. In 1880-81 the area was 22,180 It 
acres and the yield 340,612 pounds. 0 

Thus the two monopolies have worked well, the cultivation of i 
the poppy has risen to its former level, and the Government has T’ 
increased its revenues from this source. S 

The revenue termed aiMri is derived solely from manufactured & 
hquor and toddy; hhdny, gdnja and other intoxicating drugs, such as f 
those prepared from wheat, madat, bhoja, mdjum, are not taxed The ^ 
right to manufacture and seU liquor is sold by auction to farmers, 4| 


* Cultiratois of the poppy receive an advance from sovernmpnA __ a -t L 

T^|md for the p3ce they bring in as soon as ifu Ser^*' ^ 

T depots at Navsiiri, VelScha, 

• BHods Report, 1878-79, 138-139. ? 
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This has always been the custom, but, till of late years, there were 
no distinct rules as to the duties and responsibilities of farmers or 
as to the conduct of Government officers in dealing with them. 
Some liquor farmers, notably the person who farmed the sale of 
liquor in the city of Baroda, exercised aU the powers of a niagistrate. 
Now offences against the liquor laws and breaches of contracts are 
punishable by magistrates only. 

Prom the 1st of August 1881 the sadar distillery system was 
introduced into some of the sub-divisions of the Navsari division. 
This system was introduced at the instance of the British authorities 
in the Surat district, in order to put an end to smuggling. The 
distilleries are under the control of Government. Licensed vendors 
obtain their liquor from the distilleries only, and at the time of 
removing pay excise duty. The right by practice allowed to Parsis 
of manufacturing liquor privately for home consumption is common 
in the Gandevi sub-division. Unless this right is supported by a 
distinct sawad it will be withdrawn. Many indmddrs have arrogated 
to themselves the right of manufacturing and selling liquor in 
their indm villages. This practice is not allowed to any fresh 
instance and in old instances is being cautiously checked. 

The revenue from this source amounts to about two lakhs and a 
quarter. 

On miscellaneous taxes R4ja Sir T. Mddhavrdv has written : ' A 
vast number and variety of minor imposts yield in the aggregate a 
considerable revenue to the State, and attest the ingenuity or rapacity 
of successive administrations, and especially of the revenue farmers 
employed by them. These imposts need to be carefully scrutinised 
in view to decide upon their future j and in this view information 
has been collected from the various local authorities. We have 
already got rid of some objectiouable taxes which casually provoked 
decisive action.’ 

‘For the sake of a paltry revenue there was only one man 
authorized to sell sugarcane in the city of Baroda. He who had the 
monopoly imposed what restrictions he liked upon others who 
wished to sell the article. This monopoly has been abolished, and 
orders have been issued to abolish others of the kind. Similarly 
the tax on milk and other minor articles has been taken off.’ 

‘ A heavy tax on carpenters and masons employed in the city has 
been likewise given up.’ 

‘ Green vegetables of all sorts brought into the city for sale were 
subject to some very uncertain and vexatious duties. Such 
vegetables had necessarily to be brought to market every day, and 
this aggfravated the evils of the tax. The tax was of course farmed 
out, and the farmer levied contributions which varied according to 
the description of vegetables, the place whence they came, the spot 
where they were sold, the persons who brought them for sale, and 
such other elements. These revenue farmers follow a complicated 
political economy of their own. The vexatious tax has been 
surrendered to the great relief of a numerous and poor class of 
selling men and women, as well as of the general consumers.’ 

B 283-55 
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‘ The sarTtar has to enter into yearly contracts for an extensive 
supply of grass and fuel. To secure these articles cheaply, the 
contractor was allowed some privileges of a most vexatious character. 
For instance, he was at liberty to seize any grass or fuel which was 
for private sale, and to pay for the same at rates below the 
market value. What he did not thus seize had to pay hinl arbitrary 
imposts. All these evils have been swept away, and the supply for 
the sarkdr has been placed on the footing of common fairness. 

‘ These reforms have caused a loss of about Ks. 30,000 per 
annum, but they have caused a gain to the community amounting 
probably to six times that sum. This good work will be steadily 
continued.^ 

In 1877-78 the Minister wrote: 'As in the course of business 
we come across bad taxes and monopolies, we either abolish them 
or apply correctives or at least palliatives. For instance, at 
Visnagar, there was a monopoly of the work of supplying hosvh, or 
messengers, to merchants and others. The holder of the monopoly 
alone could supply the kosids, and for this privilege he paid a 
trifling amount annually to the sarkdr. We have abolished the 
thing altogether. Again, at the village of Hami near Baroda, 
where a fair is held annually, there existed a monopoly for selling 
sweetmeats during the fair, the holder of the exclusive privilege 
paying a paltry consideration to the sarkdr. We have altogether 
abolished this monopoly. Again, in the important town of NavstLri 
the sale of bricks was the subject of a monopoly. We have abolished 
this monopoly, and left people free to make or sell bricks like other 
things. Again, for the sake of an insignificant revenue, certain 
duties on trade were levied at the village of Kathvdr in the Kadi 
division, a village surrounded by British territories. During the 
last financial year twelve or more objectionable taxes were abolished. 
A recital of them will serve to show what was the system or rather 
want of system, in raising money from any available source which 
the present administration is trying to remedy.’ 

It must first be constantly remembered that not only were the land 
revenues farmed out, but every kind of tax, monopolies being created 
in every possible branch of trade. Ist. In Okhamandal one person 
purchased the right of allowing the buffaloes to graze, and was 
permitted to levy Rs. 2 on every buffalo and Rs. 1 ^ on every calf. 
2nd. At Amreli a farmer for Rs. 1475 obtained the right to levy 2 
annas a day on every shop in which vegetables, sugarcane, &c., were 
sold. 3rd. In Kodinar a sum of from 4 annas to Rs. 2 was exacted 
on the spot where cloth was woven by the Dheds. 4:th. In Amreli a 
farmer purchased the right of levying a tax on Musalman butchers. 
5th. Government used to obtain Rs. 1369f from the farmer of a 
monopoly for the combing or cleansing of cotton in Amreli, Dh4ri, 
Kodindr, Damnagar and Sianagar. 6th. There was an octroi farmed 
out on articles entering Amreli, which had nothing to do with the 
ordinary customs dues. Re. ^ was charged on every cart of cotton, 
clarified butter, oil, castor-oil, plants, molasses, wood, food, condiments, 
and unripe mangoes; Rs. 1 i on every bundle of silk masadi; Re. J on 
every bundle of European thread; Rs. 2 on every sixteen maunds of tU, 
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and so on. This farm has been abolished and similar ones in Dhari, 
Damnagar and Kodinar, 7th. There was a monopoly for the sale 
of sugarcane in Bet which has been done away with. 8th. In the 
village of Chhani, near Baroda, Government used to take a daldli 
on persons who brought in agricultural produce, and a farmer 
levied the impost. If a stranger brought in oil, for instance, he paid 

3 annas, but a Chhdni inhabitant paid 1^ annas; if the former 
^brought in 16 mans of cotton he paid 8 annas; if the latter 

brought in a similar quantity he paid 4 annas. 9th. The Vdnias of 
the same village, when weighing goods in the market, charged 4 
onwos to the seller of 16 mans of produce and 2 annas to the 
purchaser thereoi These six annas went thus : 2^ annas to feeding 
religious mendicants; J anna to the village mandir, or temple; 

4 anna to the weigher; the remaining 2J annas the V4ni4s kept. 
The custom is now abolished. lOi/i. At Dabhoi a similar charge on 
weighing was exacted by a person who farmed the right from 
Government for a sum of Rs. 1086. l\th. In the neighbourhood 
of Baroda itself there are numerous pan gardens in indm lands. For 
a strip of such garden, a foot broad and 150 or 175 feet long, a tax 
was paid of 12 annas which is no longer exacted. 

To give still more clearly an idea of this system of heaping on 
taxes and to bring out the points of the farming system, not, as 
is often imagined, of the land revenue only but of every kind of 
revenue a couple of instances of chance taxes are given : 

‘There was,' wrote the subha of Kadi, ‘among the verds a 
curious tax called ‘ kanthi vera,’ the necklace tax, yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 46. The origin of this, as tradition goes, is that a 
mdmlatddr at Visnagar had once lost his kanthi or necklace. To 
drive away his grief or curry his favour the people contributed to 
make up the loss. The contribution assumed the form of a 
permanent tax.' 

Another silly tax apparently crushed a flourishing production. 
A tax called uchka Was levied on cotton exported to Bombay. One 
shikdi rupee was charged on the man of forty kacha shers. Whmi 
(1862) the tax was put on, the man was worth Rs. 17J and the next 
year Rs. 22-1-6. But, later, the price of cotton fell to Rs. 7-12 
and yet the tax was continued. Consequently, though in 1862 and 
1863 the export of cotton was 30,000 and 20,000 mans, it fell 
to abont 4000 mans. This tax was removed together with many 
other imposts, when the new system of customs was introduced into 
the Kadi district. 

The present administration is steadily doing away with many 
objectionable miscellaneons taxes, but it is proceeding cautiously 
and not without first ascertaining how each tax affects the payer and 
how the whole burden of taxes paid weighs on the village or district. 
Miscellaneous taxes are of two kinds: those which fall on the 
agricultural population and those which fall on the non-agricultural 
population. The former, where they still exist, will be all swallowed 
np into the land tax, when measures are taken for a regular survey 
and assessment. But long established taxes on the non-agricultural 
population will not be rashly removed. 
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The verds, as they are termed, form an immense list, and no 
doubt some are obnoxious to the economist, but it is not without 
investigation that it can be ascertained what the area is over which 
each tax spreads, some being so local as to affect one village only, 
or how far the same tax re-appears in the list under different names. 
They will, therefore, be classified and considered district by district. 
The Minister has laid down the lines along which he intends to 
proceed. Professional taxes of long standing will be considered in 
themselves justifiable, but will be systematised. If possible the 
incidence of the tax should be equalized and individuals should 
not be allowed to escape, especially in cases where a monopoly is 
thereby created. A justifiable tax, if objectionable in parts, will 

, be divested of those parts only. But a tax which represses local 
industry or local production, checks export and needlessly 
necessitates import of what might be locally produced, will be 
abolished. Finally, a tax which causes vexation disproportionate 
with its outturn will also be removed. 

As an instance of an existing professional tax which seems to 
require revision rather than abolition, the ‘ hethak vera’ in the 
NavsAri division may be instanced. This is not a license tax, but 
a tax on each of the various manufacturing and industrial classes. 
Each class is required to make up a specified sum in such a way as 
best suits it. The amount of the levy varies not only in the 
different sub-divisions but in different villages of the same sub¬ 
division, nor is the tax always levied on the same professions. The 
Navsari sub-division has under this head to pay annually Rs. 975, 
Palsana Rs. 236, Kdmrej Rs. 341, Velacha Rs. 1671 and Gandevi 
Rs. 686. 

The Minister, though he does not lay claim to have effected any 
great changes, has endeavoured to introduce order into the Stamp 
Department. As early as 1876-77 he wrote : ^ ‘ Many sources of 
confusion and fraud have been cleared away. Stock was taken; 
defalcations were brought to light and punished so far as possible; 
a proper system of accounts was introduced; the establishment was 
reorganized and was placed under an honest superintendent. 
It was discovered that a sum of more than half a Mkh had been 
embezzled. Again, stamped papers of the value of over five Mkhs 
appear to have been issued, but remain unaccounted for. Again, 
while the yearly sales were of one or two lakhs only, the stamps 
kept in balance were of much more than ten Idkhs.' 

The sale of stamps in 1876-77 was Rs. 2,06,410, showing an 
increase of about Rs. 58,000 on the sales of the preceding year. 
In 1877-78 the total receipts amounted to Rs. 2,09,277, including 
Rs. 4000 of arrears; and the actual sale was Rs. 1,91,000, the 
remainder being levied in penalties. In 1878-79, also a bad year 
of harvests, the sale amounted to Rs. 2,08,952. In 1879-80 the sale 
decreased to Rs. 1,96,386. In 1880-81 the total receipts rose against 
Rs. 2,26,553, while the cost of the department was Rs. 14,874. 


1 Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, paras. 444-450. 
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There are in Baroda both general stamps and stamps demanded 
from litigants. His Highness Sayajirdv II. introduced stamps in 
1826, but his rudimentary measure was modified in 1864,1866, and 
1868. The peculiar custom which obtains in Baroda is that in no 
transaction relating to property or to commerce, is it obligatory on 
a person to employ a stamped document. Should any person find 
it necessary to use a document in evidence in a law-court which he 
was in the first instance at liberty to have stamped, he is compelled 
to affix a stamp of three times the original value. Very few 
transactions are liable to be recorded on stamped documents: they 
are deeds transferring property, transactions regarding the borrowing 
or lending of money, and court documents. 

On the other hand the rates of duty are very high : for deeds of 
gift and inheritance 5 per cent or more, and if the property is 
worth one Idkh the stamp is for Es. 6000; for immovable property 
5 per cent; and for plaints brought before the court the stamp costs 
from 5 to 8 per cent. Thus a plaint to recover Es. 75,000 requires a 
stamp of Es. 4500. 

Certain changes in the rates are in contemplation. 

The other sources of the revenues accruing to the State are dealt 
with in other portions of this work.^ The revenue derived from 
tributes paid by small states in Kdthidwdr, the. Mahi and Eewa 
Kanthds is fixed. In years of scarcity the tributes are sometimes 
not paid in full. The revenue derived from the mint is trifling 
and may very possibly fall off in consequence of a restriction on the 
operations of a very faulty system. A word may be said on the 
State railways between Dabhoi, Chdndod, Miyagdm, and Baroda. 
These lines are worked by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Eailway Company, who keep full accounts of all earnings and 
receipts from traffic. The company charges the State all actual 
working expenses and a percentage of 12^ on expenditure for 
supervision and audit of accounts. In other words the Company 
contents itself with the indirect advantage accruing to the main line 
for the feeder, but it insures itself against loss. 

It cannot be denied that there is not a single branch of the 
revenues which the present administration has not either created 
or very materially altered. It may also be asserted that the 
practices which have been abolished were bad, and often incredibly 
bad, and that the innovations created are based on sound principles, 
have been carried out with circumspection, and promise to enrich 
the State, while relieving the tax-payers to no inconsiderable degree. 
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I Thus forests in Chapter II: In 1880-81 the revenues amonnted to Rs. 69,568, of 
which over Rs, 49,000 were obtained from timber, about Rs. 9700 from bamboos and 
firewood, respectively; the expenditure on the department rose to Rs. 23,293. See 
pp. 33 and 34. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JUSTICE. 

So great a revolution has taken place in the administration of 
justice within the last few years, that it would not be advisable to 
Omit a sketch of that which is past before describing the present 
condition of things, the mere commencement of a new system. 

The early Mardtha invaders of Grujardt sought not territory but 
the right of levying tribute, and greed of gold was their first as 
it has been their most enduring passion. Territory fell into their 
hands almost against their wish, not because they had any ambition 
to acquire it or any previous training in the art of ruling, but 
because the Moghal empire fell to pieces. The disintegration of the 
great Musalmdn state in Gnjardt preceded as well as accompanied 
Mardtha conquest. The Sendpati or Gdikwdr and other Mardtha 
chiefs obtained a portion only, though a large portion, of the debris, 
of which great Musalmdn nobles, Eajput chieftains and even petty 
gardsids also gained or retained their" share. 

Though it is scarcely a century and a half since Baroda was 
finally won, it was not till twenty years after that event that 
Ahmedabad fell, and again thirty years after that the Bdbi family was 
rooted out, while the great towns of Surat, Broach and Cambay 
were never wholly acquired. Between the tipie of the conquest over 
the Bdbis and the advent of the first British Resident the Gdikwdr 
family was almost continuously racked by internal disputes, and 
their fortune showed signs rather of dissolution and decay than of 
progress and prosperity. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that their conquests were intermittent and that the degree of their 
dominion over the chiefs and chieftains of Gujardt varied from 
complete ascendancy to the mere right of levying tribute whenever 
an armed force could be sent out to collect it. liTor is it strange that 
in the wilder parts of the country, their rule, such as it was, was of a 
much slighter and more precarious nature than in the plains round 
the chief towns. Finally, if we consider that during this imperfect 
and gradual conquest the Marathas were moved by but one intense 
desire, viz., that of acquiring booty or tribute for their army and its 
leaders, and that they had no wish to introduce new laws or a new 
administration of laws, we shall be able to realize how it was that 
under their rule scant justice was executed, of a rough and simple 
kind, administered by men whose main work lay in another 
direction. 

The Mardthfis nominally divided the country, into which they had 
introduced themselves, into two parts: the one they called rd,sU or 
peaceable, the other mehvdai or turbulent. 
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In the peaceful country a regular revenue was raised, in the 
turbulent country tribute was levied at the point of the sword : in 
the one the decisions of the judge were law, in the other justice 
could not be administered. 

Amritlal, a competent witness, wrote : ‘ Though the authority of 
the Moghal government was maintained by thdnds, or bodies of 
troops, in different places, yet the whole extent of the country was 
intersected by the possessions of the original Rajas, Rajputs, Kohs, 
and gardsids, who all bore the general name of zaminddrs.’ These 
zaminddrs were as independent under the Emperor as they afterwards 
continued to be under the Mardthas. Indeed, for some time, while 
the supremacy was passing from the former to the latter, they became 
more powerful and turbulent than they had for a long while been, 
but gradually sank again before the increasing exactions of the new 
conquerors. 

Mr- Diggle, Major Walker’s assistant, wrote of these people in 
1804: ‘ The rayats are a quiet, tractable race of people, and all 
judicial process would with ease be executed towards them.’ ‘ But,’ 
adds Major Walker in the same year, 'the Marathds may be 
considered to be in a constant state of warfare with the gardsids and 
Kolis, and they are not numbered amongst the rayats. Most of 
these people, including the Bhils, are thieves by profession, and 
embrace every opportunity of plundering either public or private 
property.’ A brief summary of Major Walker’s and Mr. Biggie’s 
remarks will complete the picture of the tribes whom Mardtha 
justice did not reach. They were not a collective people, but were 
scattered in small societies, sometimes living in waUed villages 
of their own and sometimes intermixed with the rest of the 
inhabitants, but all alike holding it their peculiar privilege to 
carry arms. They did not look to the Government for any redress, 
but determined points of justice at their own free will and pleasure, 
generally by dint of force rather than by the adoption of more 
conciliatory measures. The distribution of justice in matters of a 
civil nature depended entirely upon the will of the head gardsia, 
whose customs and rules were not guided by anything which bore 
resemblance to a system. Should any of the tribe commit a crime, 
and murders were frequent among them, he threw himself on the 
protection of the chief, and so it often happened that in the absence 
of justice one murder led to another committed in retaliation. If 
the chief exacted some penalty of a guilty party it usually took the 
shape of an inadequate fine. A promise given to a Bhdt or Ch^ran 
was however generally binding, and even gardsids occasionally 
submitted matters to arbitration, a custom of which more will soon 
be said. 

No long pause need be made over this portion of the subject, for 
it scarcely concerns the Baroda state: it is more interesting to 
consider what kind of civil and criminal justice was administered 
to the peaceable people of the plains by their new masters, the 
Mar^thas. 

In the first place it mast be noticed that the native Government 
was not limited by positive law, though it was held in check by the 
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customs of the country which it was obliged to respect; or more 
accurately, to quote Major Walker’s words, ‘Justice in Gujaratis not 
administered according to the written law of the several castes, but 
depends on the will of the person in whose hands the local authority 
may be placed.’ But a difference must be pointed out in the 
administration of criminal and civil justice in the old Marath|b state. 

In all disputes coucerning property, either between the Government 
and individuals or between individuals, the Hindu or Muhammadan 
law, according to the faith of the parties, ought to direct the decision. 

In criminal cases, however, such as a breach of the peace, theft, or 
murder, the will of the Government determined the punishment, ^ 

In the districts the important trust of administering civil and 
criminal justice was in the hands of the farmer of revenue, whose , 
neglect of everything that offered trouble without a prospect of ; 
emolument, naturally, as Major Walker remarked, rendered the ' 
subjects restless and dissatisfied. In civil cases the izdrddr or ■ 
kamdvisddr, as he was sometimes styled, always demanded one-fourth 
of the sum which might be awarded by the arbitrators, the whole ■ 
of which share went to his own use, and the person who gained the S 
cause became answerable for the payment of this fourth. None of ft 
the proceedings of the case were committed to writing, beyond that ft 
the kamdvisdar’8 gumdsta, or clerk, entered in his diary the benefits ft 
that accrued from the decision of any disputed point. And as the ft 
kamdvisddr seldom resided in the district himself, he was in the habit ft 
of appointing a clerk to oflSciate for him. It is no wonder, therefore, ft' 
that such disputes of a civil nature as arose concerning landed ft 
property and debt relating to caste were almost always submitted 1, 
to arbitration, and that the panchdyat was the great institution of 1 
the country. 1, 

In criminal cases, again, the kamdvisddr was the judge. But his 
power was to a certain degree limited, for he was liable to be called 
to account by the sarkdr, or Government, for excessive fines, and was ; 
not invested with the power of inflicting the punishment of death, i 
In cases of oppression, too, the subjects might complain to the sarkdr [ 
against him, and sometimes they succeeded. The Marathas were - 
not, as a rule, cruel in their proceedings in criminal matters, except 
frequently with a view to the detection of guilt. The usual * 
punishments inflicted were a fine, imprisonment or banishment, 1 
and in very rare cases death. But almost every crime became \ 
commutable for money, and fines were considered a regular branch, 
of the revenue. Of the practice of mutilation more will be said 
further on. 

In Major Walker’s time the offending party was in all instances 
required to give security which was of six kinds ; 1st, fail or » 
chain zamin, is security for good behaviour; 2nd, hazar zdmin, for '' 
personal appearance; 3rd, mahdl zdmin, security for money, property •" 
or revenue; 4th, lila zdmin, or permanent security for good behaviour, i 
which was considered more binding than that first mentioned; I 
oth, ad zamin, or additional security; and 6th, a person of the Bhat I 
caste often stood guarantee for the conduct of the offender or the 
performance of the engagement, and confirmed the rest of the f 
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securities. This extraordinary security was termeA. utlcantheshvar 
mahddev. 

A brief description has thus been given of the old system of 
justice in the Baroda state. There was the panchdyat at the base, 
which was the rude and ancient device of people to whom 
Grovemment could not give prompt and cheap justice; there were 
the kamdvisddrs whose real business it was to get money out of the 
districts they farmed, and to whom civil and criminal justice was a 
strange wearisome task, except in so far that fines brought in money; 
and, at the head there was the Raja himself and his chance advisers. 

From 1802 to 1819 the State was ruled by a Commission, of whom 
the Resident was a prominent member, and British interference 
ranged over every part of the administration. It is interesting, 
therefore, to observe what reforms towards the end of that period 
the Resident, Captain Carnac, thought possible and what beneficial 
if possible. The first Resident wisely contented himself with urging 
on the members of the administration to devote their attention to 
the discharge of justice without endeavournig to establish a regular 
system for this object, and he encouraged the system of panchdyats. 
But Captain Carnac thought that the practice of arbitration as a 
system of justice could not operate in a large and civilised society 
where rights were determined not by a written law, but by the 
innumerable intricacies of local usage. He wished, therefore, to 
establish courts with positive powers whose decisions might be placed 
on record to establish a body of precedents. Panchdyats, he argued, 
were not juries, were not upon oath, decided on points of law, and 
were not subject to the revision of any regular tribunal. They were 
neither checked in case they decided corruptly, nor, if their award 
was a good one, was there any authority to register and enforce 
their awards, the matter being left to the leisure and convenience of 
the tax-gatherers. Hence, he declared, ‘ arbitration is scarcely ever 
resorted to in this country in consequence of a mutual concurrence 
of parties in a suit without the intervention of Government.' 

For the above reasons Captain Carnac suggested that a central 
court should be established at Baroda, wholly distinct from the 
already existent court of the kotvdl, or city magistrate, whose heavy 
work should be considered to be purely magisterial and not burdened 
with civil duties. This centrsd nydyddhishi court the Resident 
wished to see endowed with both criminal and civil powers, and at 
the head of it he would place a member of the Gaikwdr family that 
the nobles might feel no repugnance to submitting to its decrees- 

Hitherto in important criminal matters and in all cases of 
consequence, the Mahdrdja himself, aided by ministers, was the last 
judge; but the Resident wisely advised that he should have nothing 
to do with the administration of criminal justice. He was frequently 
absent from the capital, he was untrained to the work, 'above all 
the dignity of the Prince, as well as the humane and merciful 
execution of justice, required that neither the sovereign himself nor 
his principal advisers should personally adjudge and condemn any 
criminal. A system of justice should, as much as possible, be 
independent of the personal qualities of the sovereign who if 

B 283-66 
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inclined to indulge the'passions which opportunity tends so greatly to 
encourage, could not from his exalted position be easily restrained 
by good advice or fear of consequence.’ These words are quoted 
in full, both because the subsequent history of Baroda justifies 
their wisdom, and because the Mahdraja has up to the present time 
retained the power which the Resident deprecated more than half a 
century ago. 

In criminal cases the judge decided capital cases to be punishable 
according to the law of the Shdstras by death, mutilation of the 
body, perpetual imprisonment or heavy fines, and these punishment^ 
might be remitted or only partially enforced at the pleasure of the 
Sovereign. There frequently arose between the Regent Fatesing 
and the Resident discussions as to the mode and degree of punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted. The philosophic mind may ponder over the 
probable arguments of these two authorities whose training was 
most dissimilar. The Native Prince recoiled from inflicting capital ; 
punishment to which the English Resident often urged him, but he } 
had no objection to awarding mutilation, a style of punishment J 
Captain Carnac looked upon as horrible. . 

Over the central court thus established presided a sarpant, Moro ; 
Ei4shin4th Abhyankar, and under him were three pants or judges, i 
a shdstri and a kdzi for the decision of points in Hindu or 
Muhammadan law. At first it was looked upon with aver.sion as an 
innovation, but it soon became popular. Shortly some cases of 
corruption occurred and the court was shunned. But when guilty . 
judges had been dismissed and the pay of those entertained increased 
in order to diminish the desire for peculation, it regained its 
popularity. In* 1812 Yashvantrdv Bdpuji Godbole became sarpant, 
and the reforms alluded to were carried out. The nydyddhishi 
court tried every kind of case, both civil and criminal, being both 
first and final court, and it supplied all want of power in the 
vahwdtddrs of the districts. It must be noticed that at this time 
the court, composed of the sarpant and three pants, retained the ;■ 
form of a panchdyat. The pants recorded their opinions separately, 
and the sarpant, after collecting them, took them to the Imziir. In . 
1833, the post of President to the nydyddhishi court was abolished, 
and all the pants were done away with. The Diwilns Veniram 
Aditrdm and Bhao, Purdnik decided cases with the aid of a 
shirasteddr. This abnormal state of things continued till Veniram 
was dismissed, when a judge was once again placed at the head of i’ 
the court. Though this official was still aided by a shdstri and f 
a lidzi, there were no pants under the sarpant, and the panchdyat > 
form instituted by Gangddhar Shdstri was not revived. S 

In 1839, the devaghar kacheri was instituted by SaydjirdvMahdrdja, 
that a person discontented with the decision of the nydyddhishi c6urt ’ 
might appeal to the Mahdrdja. On the payment of a nazardna the 
Maharaja gave him the chance of a re-trial at the devaghar kacheri. 


1 The account of the successive changes in the judicial department, if it can be so 
called, is derived from an officer in the State/aifnisi department. 
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The dangers of this innovation are too evident to require explanation. 
Fortunately, not long after, in 1845 Bhau Tambekar succeeded in 
obtaining the withdrawal from the devaghar hacheri of its appellate 
powers on the payment of a nazardna. It was converted into a joint 
civil court with the nydyddhishl. court, though the latter alone 
retained its criminal jurisdiction. But above the two civil courts he 
placed the sadar nydyddhishi court, of which he himself was the 
first president. 

Five years later (1850) Bhsiu Tambekar, exercised by the thought 
that the darakhddrs received high salaries and did little work, 
instituted a special court, called the darakhddr hacheri, which was 
to be a court of appeal from the sadar nydyddhishi court in civil 
matters. Bhimashankar Shastri was its first president, and he was 
assisted by the muzrnuddr, the munshi, Bapu Mairal Shdstri, 
Motilal Siimal Parekh, and Jamshedji, desdi of Navsari. The court 
continued in existence till the end of Ganpatrav Mahdrdja’s reign 
when, instead of the darakhddrs deciding cases, Ganesh Ojhe suggested 
that a shirasteddr should review the appeals and submit them to 
the judgment of the Maharaja. The name of ‘ Special Court’ was 
retained for this arrangement. 

In 1860 Khanderav Maharaja instituted the htizur fauzddri court, 
of which Bhau Shinde was the first president or fauzddri kdtnddr. 
It was both a magisterial and a criminal court, and it deprived the 
nydyddhishi court of its criminal power. The izdrddri or revenue 
farming system was then brought to an end, and the mahdls or 
sub-divisions were each placed under a vahivdtddr, now a Government 
ofiicer. The vahivdtddr had under him four shirasteddrs or aval 
kdrkuns, one fdr revenue, one for civil, and one for criminal cases, 
and, finally, one for the military department. Magisterial work and 
criminal cases were supervised by the fauzddri kdtnddr^ ; revenue 
appeals went from the vahivdtddr s court to the sarsubha, a post 
which had lately been created and bestowed on Hariba D4da (1863); 
finally, appeals in civil suits went to the sadar nydyddhishi and 
then to the Members’ Court, after the latter had taken the place 
both of the sadar nydyddhishi court and of the ‘ Special Court.’ 
The Members’ Court was composed of Madhavrdv Gangddhar, 
Sakhdram Ballal, Ndro Vdman, and Aba Shastri. 

It will thus be perceived that an effort was being made to separate 
the judicial system into different distinct branches and to introduce 
a little order into chaos. Besides, in 1867, at Bhdu Shinde’s 
suggestion, three grades of civil courts were formed with varying 
powers, from which appeals went regularly to the Members’ Court. 

Above all. His Highness Khanderdv attempted to introduce 
written or printed laws, which naturally, under the circumstances, 
took the shape of codes. In 1861 a criminal code was framed on 
British lines so to speak, locally called the first fauzddri thardv. 
It was at first applied to the city of Baroda alone, and next extended 
to the whole State in 1863. In the same year acts called the first 
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and second nibandhi were promulgated. By the first, criminal 
jurisdiction was entrusted to government servants, vaMvdtddrs, 
thdnedara and patela, as was, indeed, necessary on the destruction 
of the izdrddr system. By the second, indmddrs and dumdleddrs 
obtained civil and criminal powers to a small extent. 

A civil code was also framed in 1861, which was revised and 
amended in 1869-70. It was based on the Bombay Eegulations of ! 
1827. In the same year a stamp act and a registration act were 
framed, and the civil code containing the law of limitation. It may 'j 
be added that in 1865 a revenue code was enacted, for the most part i 
compiled from the Bombay Regulations of 1827. ^ 

In 1871 a variahta court of final appeals in civil, criminal, and 
revenue matters was instituted by the Mah4r4ja Malhdrrdv. No f 
doubt, this move was meant to give the Prince a more constant 
means of interfering in judicial affairs and of using his influence to ^ 
the benefit of his purse, Malharrav upset many of Khanderdv's ^ 
real attempts at reform and effected a general, but fortunately a very 3 
temporary, derangement by a partial return to the izdrddr system p 
and by reviving the bad old custom of receiving nazardnda from | 
applicants. 

We can now pass to a consideration of some points on which the ' * 
Baroda law differed and still differs from the British law. 

Execution of decrees. —Not only implements of trade or husbandry, f 
wearing apparel, the ornaments usually worn by women ' 

and household utensils, but the house or portion of a house of the i 
debtor necessary for the shelter of himself and family, and also corn 
sufficient to last for two months,* are exempted from attachment and 
sale in execution of a decree. Imprisonment in default of payment * 
of the amount of a decree is employed as a last resort and cannot f 
exceed three months, except in special cases and with the sanction j 
of the sarlcdr if the amount exceeds Rs. 2000. Cultivators are 
released during the cultivating season. The sale of immoveable 
property, especially if encumbered and therefore likely to affect the 
interest of mortgagees, is ordered with reluctance. Not a few 
people in British India will admire these provisions. «? 

Limitation. —Suits for vatanvritti, for partition of ancestral 
property, for redemption of mortgage, for stridhan or wife’s portion, ^ 
for deposits, and for maintenance, can be brought at any time. ^ 
Limitation for suits for the recovery of immoveable property is 
placed at twenty years, for suits on bonds at twelve years, and for 
suits on an account at six years. The limitation for the execution of y 
a decree is the same as the limitation for a suit according to the ^ 
nature of the claim. 

Interest. —The code does not allow interest beyond 12 per cent, 
whatever the written contract may be, and interest beyond the 
amount of principal is not allowed. 


1 A bnd mffieieet to support the defendant and his family, and eattle to 

cultivate it and also one-third of the salarv of a Govenunent servant are placed beyond 

execution by a recent circukr. 
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Liability of sons and heirs. —The Hindu son is liable for the 
debts of his father with interest, thongh he may not have inherited 
property. In the same way the grandson is liable for the principal, 
but not for the interest. Other heirs are liable if they should have 
inherited the property of the deceased. Most of these enactments 
are well suited to the people and still obtain.*- 

Criminal Code. —The killing of a cow was punishable with death. 
Adultery was punishable with a fine of Es. 5, and rape with 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months, or with a fine 
of Es. 30, or both. Women are punishaWe for adultery. Of course, 
under the administration of Eaja Sir T. Madhavrdv, these laws, 
except the last, have been altered. These and other defects are 
supplied by new circulars. 

Hitherto we have been considering the formation of the central 
court or courts, and have deferred all detailed notice of the district 
courts. In them there have been, of course, many changes from 
time to time, and perhaps the best way to understand what was their 
system, is to take one halambandi, or set of instructions. Let us, 
for instance, take that of 1825-26, or Samvat 1882, as typical of what 
preceded and followed: at the same time bearing in mind that the 
Jcalambandi was very possibly not closely observed by the farmers of 
revenue, and that in 1827 British suggestions were being plentifully 
supplied to the State. 

In civil cases the hamdvisddr or vahivdtddr was to be assisted by a 
panchdyat, of which he selected the president, the hereditary officers 
of the district one member, the inhabitants of the place a third, the 
defendant and the plaintiff a fourth and a fifth. In ordinary 
criminal cases the hamdvisddr or vahivdtddr was empowered to 
try alone. In cases of a graver nature he took the hazar zdmip^ 
reported the matter to government, and caUed for the assistance of 
the panchdyat. All cases of course were to be tried according to 
conscience and religion; and, if the panchdyat gave a deliberately false 
decision, a new one was to be formed, and the guilty panchdyat to 
be fined one-tenth of the value staked in the disputes, the proceeds 
going to the pdnjardpol, or institution for the maintenance of 
animals. In 1824 a general stamp act had been passed, and it 
.. applied to these courts. In suits of moveable property there was a 
limit set down of twelve years, instead of the twenty fixed by 
Gangadhar ShAstri. In suits of immoveable property there was no 
limitation of time, but, unless settled by arbitration, the vahivdtddr 
could only record his decision and send it up to the huzur. 
By this halambandi criminal offences to be tried are classified as 
(1), theft, dacoity and robbery; (2), grievous hurt; (3), slander. 
In punishing the offender, the court for a first offence might take 
as much as one-twelfth of Ins property, for a second offence one-tenth, 
for a third offence as much as one-sixth; or, if the offender were too 
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1 The VyavahdrCtdhi/dya of the YddayavaOtya Smriii has on it the eommentary of 
Vidnyineshvar called the MUdkshara. This and the Vyavahdrmayukh are the two 
authorities on Hindu law on this side. 
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poor to be so ptmishedj he might be imprisoned in chains for four, 
six, or for seven years. Certain crimes are more particularly noticed, 
such as theft of corn, defamation, and adultery. If found guilty of 
the last, the offender, when worth Es. 100, had to pay Rs. 5 fine; 
when worth less than Rs. 1000, he had to pay Rs. 50; when worth 
Rs. 10,000 he had to pay Rs. 100. The heaviest fine for adultery 
was Es. 500. A vafdvdtddr might, if he could, deal with a riot or 
public disturbance himself, but after catching offenders, he was 
bound to send them to the huzur. 

Raja Sir T. Madhavrav has created a new judicial department, 
which may be said to work on new principles. We have seen how 
His Highness Khanderav enacted a criminal and a civil code as well 
as other laws, which are however defective in parts. These still 
form the basis on which the work of the courts proceeds. But when 
any of the lower courts finds the Gaikwar law defective, a reference 
is made to the varislda court which, on passing its decision, follows 
the spirit of the British law in most instances. In particular is the 
Indian Penal Code consulted; and it may now be said that though 
not expressly made law, this code is followed in all criminal courts. 
When the varishta court passes a general decision of this kind, and 
the law is amended, circulars to notify the fact are sent out by the 
huzur. As regards evidence, torts, and contracts, no law has been 
passed, but the spirit of the British law is followed. Great weight is 
given to the custom of the country ' in suits dependent for solution 
upon caste, customs, and feelings.’ Under Khanderav’s system the 
vahivdtddr exercised civil powers, but now the revenue officers have 
been entirely deprived of these, and civil courts have been instituted. 

The constitution of the courts differs very little from that of the 
courts in British territory. A few peculiarities may be noted as 
interesting in the powers and procedure of the courts. 

The courts of the district judges are a new institution in a 
country where hitherto all power has been vested in the revenue 
authorities. It was, therefore, thought necessary to grant the powers 
of a sessions judge to the subha, or Collector as he would be termed 
in the neighbouring Presidency, but it was not intended that he 
should try sessions cases. The powers of the magistrates are similar 
to those of the three classes mentioned in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. But flogging may not be inflicted without the previous 
confirmation of the sessions judge. The limit of the powers to 
imprison, vested in the sessions judge, is seven years. Should a 
graver sentence seem necessaiy, he tries the case and refers it with 
his opinion to the varishta court. The varishta court may pass a 
sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment; should a graver sentence 
appear necessaiy, the confirmation of the huzur must be obtained. 

There is great freedom of appeal, and no enhancement of the 
sentence is permitted except to the varishta court. An appeal lies 
from the magistrate to the sessions judge and from him, if he 
rejects it, to the varishta court. As a court of revision the varishta 
court may, within six months of the date it was passed, enhance 
a sentence, and within the same period hear an appeal against an 
order of acquittal. The sessions judge may in special circumstances 
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try a case which has not been committed to him by a magistrate. 
This provision is intended to meet offences which must be promptly 
and effectively punished. 

Bail is granted more freelj" than by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Only murder, dacoity and not of a serious nature are non-bailable 
offences. By the local laws thefts under Rs. 10, abuse and petty 
hurt are compoundable offences. There are no summary trials, and 
assessors or juries are not employed. Immediate possession of 
immoveable property, or of rights in, or of profits arising from 
immoveable property may be granted by any nydyddhish, magistrate 
or revenue officer to any party dispossessed within six months of 
application. He may not then be ejected except by the decree of a 
civil court. 

There is a form of punishment still legal, though resort may not 
often be had to it. It is called dhind and consists of a sort of 
public disgrace. The culprit may be taken in procession through 
the streets, seated on a donkey, and having his face blackened. By 
Khanderdv^s first Act, banishment from the Baroda state might 
presumably be inflicted. The punishments allotted to crimes were 
lighter than those awarded by the Penal Code, and this tendency 
may still have its influence. 

It is sometimes, though rarely, found necessary to imprison a 
married woman who refuses to live with her husband. Recourse 
is not had to this punishment till the persuasions of very high 
official authorities have proved ineffectual. 

The rate of court fees for all suits and appeals ranges from 5 to 
6^ per cent of the value of the suit, and no maximum amount is 
fixed. There are no fees for complaints regarding non-cbgnizable 
offences, or on summons and notices, warrants and proclamations. 
Vakils are charged 20 per cent on the amount of the fees they are 
allowed to take according to rates fixed by law. 

As will be seen court fees soon get to be heavier than in British 
courts: 


Chkm. 

British 

court 

fees. 

Baroda 

court 

fees. 

Claim. 

British 

court 

fees. 

Baroda 

court 

fees. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

100 

7*' 

6 

8000 

395 

600 

600 

374 

32 

10,000 

475 

600 

1000 

75 

60 

25,000 

876 

1600 

2000 

125 

125 

60,000 

1175 

3000 

5000 

275 

300 

1,00,000 

1425 

5000 


Bonds, deeds of purchase and mortgage, &c., need not be executed 
on stamped paper, unless they are produced as evidence in a court. 
By the registration law of the State all documents relating either to 
moveable or to immoveable property, or to pecuniary transactions, 
should be registered ; but no limit of time is fixed for the registration, 
and the person benefited may give the document in evidence on 
payment of the registration fee of one per cent of the value of the 
property, and of a penalty of the same amount. 
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At present foreign vahila and mukhtydrs are not allowed to 
practise in Baroda courts, unless they agree to practise only in such 
courts and to give up employment beyond the State. Public pro4 
secutors were appointed in 1880-81 to the varishta court and th| 
sessions court. In the same year there were about 200 vakils pracl 
tising in the Baroda state, about one-half of whom resided at the 
capital. 

In the Baroda city is placed the varishta or High Court, with 
a Chief Justice and one Judge. Powers: 1, Civil.—Final appeal, 
in civil cases ; extraordinary power to try original cases. 2 > 
Criminal.—Final appeal in criminal cases; extraordinary power to try 
any original case; can sentence up to fourteen years’ imprisonment,! 
fine to any amount, and award thirty stripes. Higher sentences 
are subject to confirmation by the huzur. 3, General.—General 
power of superintendence and revision over all the civil and criminal 
courts; power of hearing appeals against acquittals and for 
enhancement of punishments. 

The Sarddrs’ Court, of which mention is made later on, is held in the 
Baroda city. Powers: 1, Civil.—Original suits up to any amount, 
2, Criminal.—Can sentence up to seven years’ imprisonment and 
fine to any amount persons included in the Sardars’ list. 

Each of the four divisions of Baroda, Kadi, Navs^ri, and Amreli 
has a district or divisional judge. Poivers : 1, Civil.— An y original 
suits; appeals from munsifs in the division; revision of civil cases 
without appeal. 2, Criminal.—Sessions judge for the division; appeal 
from magistrates in the division'; extraordinary power to try any 
criminal case; can sentence up to seven years’ imprisonment, fine to 
any amount, and award thirty stripes. The city of Baroda has a 
judge with powers in the city similar to those just mentioned. 
There is also a joint judge with the same powers for the city i 
and district of Baroda. In addition to these two there is at thej 
capital the court of an assistant judge with purely civil powers,! 
with power to decide original suits up to Es. 10,000, and appeal^ 
up to Rs. 500 from the munsifs of the Baroda city and district! 
There is a court with similar powers for the Kadi district. Both 
the divisional and assistant judges’ courts for the division of Kadi 
are located at Visnagar. 

There are sixteen munsifs' courts: one for the Baroda city; 
five for the Baroda division, located at Baroda, PetUd, Dabhoi, 
Sinor, and Savli. The territorial jurisdiction of the first is in the 
Baroda and Pddra sub-divisions, of the second in the Petldd 
sub-division and Shisva petty sub-division, of the third in the 
Dabhoi and Sankheda sub-divisions and Tilakvfida petty sub-divi¬ 
sion, and of the last in the Jarod sub-division. There are honv munsifs' 
courts in the Kadi division. That located at Kadi has jurisdiction 
in the Kadi, Kfilol and Mesfina sub-divisions; that at Pattan in the 
Pattan, Sidhpur and Vadavli sub-divisions and in the petty sub-divi- 
^ou of Harij ; that at Visnagar, in the sub-divisions of Visnagar, 


1 All appeals arawt the decision of a magistrate are presented to the subha aa 
sessions judge, and he either decides or sends them to the sessions judge for dispsal. 
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Vijapur and Kdlol, and in the petty sub-division of Vadnagar; 
that at Dehgdm in the sub-division of Dehgdm and in Atarsurabha. 
There are three munsifs’ courts in the Navsdri division. The 
first located at Navsari has jurisdiction in the Navsdri, Gandevi 
and Palsdna sub-divisions j the second at Vidra in the Moha^ 
Viara, and Songad sub-divisions and in the petty sub-division of 
Vdjpur; the third at Kathor has jurisdiction in the VeMchha and 
Kamrej sub-divisions and the petty sub-division of VdkaL 

The two munsifs' courts in the Amreli division are located at 
Kodindr and Dwdrka. The vaMvdtddr at Chdndod has munsif’s 
powers. 

Powers: 1, Civil. — Suita up to Rs. 3000. 2, Criminal. — Third 
class magistrate’s powers in contempt cases, with power to commit 
cases against public justice occurring before the court.. 

The suhhds' courts are four in number, one in each of the divisions. 
Subhds have the same powers as the district or divisional judges, 
but do not often exercise them. Ndib subhds have the powers of 
magistrates of the first class. Vahivdtddrs are second class 
magistrates, and mahdlkaris and the head clerks of vahivdtddrs are 
third class magistrates. 

In the Baroda city there are two magistrates : one of the first and 
one of the second class. In the Baroda division the ndib subha and 
three magistrates have first class powers. The first has jurisdiction 
throughout the division. One magistrate’s court at Baroda has 
jurisdiction in the Baroda, Jdrod, and Choranda sub-divisions; one 
at Petldd in the Petlad and Pddra sub-divisions and the Shisva petty 
sub-division; and one at Dabhoi in the Dabhoi, Sinor, and Sankheda 
sub-divisions, Tilakvdda petty sub-division, and Chdndod. In the 
same division there are magistrates with second class powers at 
Baroda,Sinor, Jarod, Choranda, Petlad,Padra, Dabhoi, and Sankheda. 
In the same division there are magistrates with third class powers 
at Baroda, Sinor, Jarod, Choranda, Petlad, Padra, Dabhoi, San¬ 
kheda, Shisva, Tilakvdda, and town magistrates at Sojitra and Vaso. 

In the Kadi or northern division the ndib subha has powers of 
the first class throughout the division. There are besides three first 
class magistrates: one, whose court is located at Pattan, has 
jurisdiction in the Pattan, Vadavli and Sidhpur sub-divisions, and 
in the Hdrij petty sub-division; the second at Visnagar has 
jurisdiction in the Visnagar, Kherdlu, Vijapur, and Mesfoa sub¬ 
divisions and the Vadnagar petty sub-division; and the third at 
Dehg^mhas jurisdiction in the Dehgam, Kadi, and Kdlol sub-divisions 
and the Atarsumbha petty sub-division. There are magistrates with 
second class powers at Pattan, Sidhpur, VaddvU, Visnagar, Kherdlu, 
Vijapur, Mesana, Kadi, Kalol, Dehgdm, and the town of XJnja. 
There are magistrates with third class powers at Pattan, Sidhpur, 
Vadavli, Visnagar, Kheralu, Vijapur, Mesana, Kadi, Kdlol, Dehgdm, 
Atarsumbha, Harij, and Vadnagar. In the southern division there 
are three first class magistrates. One at Navsari for the Navsari 
and Gandevi sub-divisions; one at Kathor for the Palsdna, Kdmrej, 
and Veldchha sub-divisions andfot Vdkal; and, finally, one at Vidra 
for the Moha and Songad sub-divisions and for the Vajpur petty 
B 283—57 
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sub-division. There are also magistrates with second class powers i 
at Navsari, Gandevi, Palsdna, Kamrej, Velachha, Moha, Viara, J 
and Songad j with third class powers at Navsari, Gandevi, Palsana, ^ 
Kamrej, Velachba, Moha, Vidra, Songad, Vdjpur, and Vdltal^ 
and town magistrates at Kathor and Bilimora. Hw 

In the Amreli division there are two first class m^strates at j 
Amreli and Okhfimandal: five second class magistrates at Amreli, « 
Damnagar, Kodindr, Dhdri and Bhimkdntha: seven third class ^ 
mt^strates at Amreli, Ddmnagar, Kodindr, Dhdri, Okhdmtiiidal, 
Bet, and Sidnagar. 

There are therefore in the State fourteen magistrates with first 
class powers, thirty-three with second class powers, and forty-four 
with third class powers. 

The powers of the magistrates are as follows : Of the first class, 
two years’ imprisonment, fine up to Rs. 1000, and thirty stripes 
subject to confirmation; of the second class, six months’ imprison¬ 
ment, fine up to Rs. 200, and thirty stripes subject to confirmation; 
of the third class, one month’s imprisonment, fine up to Rs. 50, and 
thirty stripes subject to confirmation. 

The only other magistrates are those few who are entitled to 
exercise jurisdiction in their indm villages. 

The amount of work done on the civil side by the vanshta court, 
as a court of appeal, may be estimated from the following figures : 

In the year 1876-77 it decided fifty-two regular appeals, 200 
special appeals, and eighty-one from orders. In 1877-78 it decided 
eighty-two regular appeals, value Rs. 2,15,483, and 243 special 
appeals, value Rs. 1,84,009. In 1878-79 it decided sixty-eight 
regular appeals, value Rs. 2,04,026, 240 special appeals, value 
Rs. 67,187, and ninety-three appeals from orders; in 1879-80 
sixty-seven regular appeals, 201 special appeals, and seventy-four 
appeals from orders; and in 1880-81, fifty-seven regular appeals, , 
value Rs. 1,37,683, 140 special appeals, value Rs. 36,319, and ' 
ninety-eight appeals from orders. 

The work accomplished by the Sarddrs’ court and the courts of the 
judges and munsijs, during the five years ending 1880-81, may be 
estimated from the following tabular statements. 

It should be premised that during the two first of these years the 
price of food was very high, owing to unfavorable seasons, and that 
fuller information is not given of the year 1876-77, only because the 
courts were but just commencing work and ample statistics were 
not prepared: 


Wou 01 Civn. CouBTS. 

18T6-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81, 

Hnaber of onginal snita pendii^ ... 
Do. do. soifis filed darinjif the year. 

Dfc do. do. re^kdxQitted. 

5®. do. do. reedved by transfer. 
Do. do. do. dh^;KM^ of . 

4497 

12,639 

14^201 

2920 

8159 

104 

101 

9m 

1978 

9022 

223 

134 

10,043 

1904 

10,059 

172 

129 

10,127 

2,137 

12,617 

283 

135 

12,529 
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Original Suits disposed of during the four years ending 1880-81. 
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13 

70 
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2066 395 
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Chapter X. 
Justice. 

Working of 
Civil Courts, 
1877-1881. 

Suits hou> 
disposed of. 


1 The total number of suite disposed of in the year 1878-77 was 1421. 
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Working of 
Civil Courts. 
1877-1881. 
Value qf Suits. 


The total value of the suits disposed of in each court has been 
given in the above statement. It remains to classify some of the cases: 
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6944 

2232 

236 
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24 
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Besides these there were in 1877-78, 325 suits not exceeding 
Es. 5 in value, 1825 not exceeding Es. 20, and one suit exceeding 
Es. 1,00,000; in 1878-79, 315 not excee^ng Es. 5, and 2223 not 
exceeding Es. 20; and in 1879-80, 367 not exceeding Es. 5, 2231 
not exceeding Es. 20, and four exceeding Es. 1,00,000. 

In 1876-77 the total value of the suits filed was about Es. 
16,32,000 and the average value of a suit Es. 130. The 
great bulk of the suits were those in each of which the amount at 
stake did not exceed Es. 100. In 1877-78 the total value of 
the suits filed was Es. 22,41,000 and the average value of a suit 
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about Es. 275. In 1878-79 the total value of the suits filed was 
Es. 25,22,000 and the average value of a suit about Rs. 263. 
In 1879-80, of 10,059 suits no less than 7659 were suits for under 
Es. 100. The total value of the suits filed in the year was about 
Es. 20,25,000, and in 1880-81, over Rs. 25,00,000. 

Two brief statements will serve to show the description of civil 
suits disposed of and the mode of execution of decrees. In the first 
statement only the chief items and total number of suits relating to 
money are given: 

Description of Original Civil Suits, 1877-78-1880-81. 
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Chapter X. 
Justice. 

Working of 
Civil Courts. 
1877-1881. 


Description 
of Suits. 


In other words, of the suits instituted in 1877-78 nearly 8 per 
cent related to immoveable property, li per cent related to other 
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Chapter X. 

Justice. 

Working of 
Ciyil CoortB. 

im- 1880 . 


Execution 
of Decrees. 


matters and 90^ per cent related to money, about one-half of which | 
were on written obligations. In the preTions year only 659 suits out 
of 12,539, that is, about 5^ per cent regarded immoveable property. f-' 
In 1878-79 only 54 per cent related to immoveable property, | per \ 
cent to other matters, and 93| per cent related to mon^; more 
than one half of the money suits were on written obligation, those 
on account being 25 per cent. In 1879-80 suits relating to money 
formed about 95 per cent of the suits instituted, amounting to 
9523, while 406 related to immoveable property, and 130 related 
to other matters. In 1880-81, of 12,617 suits 96 per cent or 12,056 
were for money, of which as in the previous year about 53 per cent 
were on written obligation, 26 per cent on account stated, and 15 
per cent on running account. There were only 444 suits regarding 
immoveable property and 117 suits of other kinds: 


Execution of Decrees in the years 1877-78-1880-81. 
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3 

1 


1 

r 

1880-81 

46 

16 

5 

7 

3 


5 

2 

1 


1877-78 

1973 

486 

362 

202 

45 

56 

80 

41 

L 

6 Uunsifs 

-i 

1878-79 

2319 

697 

562 

226 

69 

38 

95 

72 


1 

1879-80 

2423 

636 

676 

184 

51 

81 

103 

84 



1 

1880-81 

2910 

754 

794 

158 

46 

85 

88 

47 



r 

1877-78 

29 

6 


9 

3 

2 

4 

2 

c 

Judge... 

••i 

1878-79 

81 

10 

2 

9 


3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1879-80 

41 

11 

4 

10 


1 

1 

1 

Kadi Division 

1 


c 

1880-81 

83 

11 

8 

4 



4 

1 


r 

1877-78 

1748 

545 

420 

189 

l9 

132 

53 

43 

1 

4 Mwisi/s 

•4 

1878-79 

1882 

643 

526 

117 

23 

80 

40 

43 


i 

1879-80 

1709 

442 

479 

144 

24 

71 

.<tv 

56 



t 

1880-81 

2128 

629 

643 

189 

21 

67 

43 

61 



f 

1877-78 

08 

85 

7 

27 

8 

2 

5 

4 

r 

Judge... 

•4 

1878-79 

70 

29 

8 

16 


1 

3 

2 

1 

i 

1879-80 

41 

18 

5 

10 



5 


Navsa El Division... J 


1 

1880-81 

16 

6 

1 

3 




1 

1 


r 

1877-78 

660 

180 

147 

102 

16 

8 

32 

18 


3 Munsi/s . 

• i 

1878-79 

752 

283 

158 

58 

16 

3 

29 

26 


1879-80 

1 ^ 

307 

133 

59 

13 

4 

24 

19 



i 

1880-81 

1062 

528 

134 

101 

13 

1 

29 

23 



f 

1877-78 

272 

13 

77 

34 

3 

8 

8 

9 

f 

Judge... 

1878-79 

252 

10 

52 

37 

2 

4 

6 

11 

Amreu Division ...j 

< 

1879-80 

303 

37 

78 

29 

6 

3 

14 

11 



1880-81 

346 

49 

97 

37 

1 

9 

11 

11 

i 


f 

■i 

1877-78 

169 

67 

85 

37 

3 

3 

2 

4 

L 

2 Munsi/g .. 

1878-79 

213 

67 

44 

52 

6 

5 

4 

5 


1879-80 

317 

73 

61 

99 

22 

14 

2 

6 



i 

1880-81 

283 

82 

40 

89 

3 

11 

2 

10 



r 

1877-78 

542 

97 

114 

101 

14 

13 

24 

19 

r 

6 Jiidgf^ 

1878-79 

517 

74 

95 

93 

12 

8 

13 

17 

tma. ...J 

1879-80 

583 

118 

145 

88 

10 

4 

31 

16 


i 

1880-81 

731 

165 

195 

100 

9 

11 

41 

27 

1 


f 

1877-78 

5863 

1745 

1192 

770 

106 

211 

194 

210 

L 

16 Mnnsifs .. 


1878-79 

6601 

2084 

1676 

731 

130 

149 

201 

154 



1879-80 

6491 

1857 

1816 

700 

133 

124 

183 

178 



1880-81 1 

rove 1 

2381 t 

2319 

833 

102 

122 

206 

152 


r 
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In the year 1876-77 of 14,201 suits disposed of, 4243 or not less, 
than 30 per cent were either withdrawn by rdjindma, or disposed 
of by agreement. There were 4214 suits decided exparte, that is, 
29^ per cent of the total number of suits disposed of. There 
were 3810 contested suits, or nearly 27 per cent of the total number. 

As shown in the above statement 30 per cent of the cases disposed 
of in the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 were withdrawn by rdjindma, or 
compromised, or decreed on admission or by referring to arbitration. 
In 1877-78 of the total number disposed of, 34 per cent of the suits 
were decided exparte; in 1878-79, 28 per cent were thus decided. 
In 1877-78 the contested suits were 23 percent, and in 1878-79 about 
24 per cent. 

In 1876-77 only 2f per cent of the applications were disposed of 
by the coercive process of imprisonment, and 5^ per cent by that 
of sale of property. In 1877-78, only 3J per cent of the applications 
were disposed of in the first of the two ways, and 5 4 per eent in the 
second. In 1878-79 and in 1879-80 the percentage of imprisonments 
was 2 only, and of sale by auction 5|, as in the previous years. 

The average duration of suits may be estimated from the following 
statement: 


Courts. 

Duration of 
contested Bui^ 

Duration of 
other suits. 

Number of suits 
pending over 
one year. 

Judges’courts ...{{|^|« 

Days. 

Days. 


492 

379 

139 

101 

... 

? 1877-78 

230 

76 

470 

Jfss*/;.’courts 

180 

191 

67 

71 

818 

234 

U880-81 ... 

159 

68 

193 


In the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 the total number of cases 
disposed of by the judges on appeal from the decisions of the several 
munsifs were as follows : 


Ykaks. 

Total 
number 
of appeals 
disposed 
of. 

Disposed of. 

Con¬ 

firmed. 

Modified. 

Ee- 

manded. 

Otherwise 

reversed. 

1876-77 

1243 





1877-78 

562 


45 

44 

123 

1878-79 

717 

457 

68 


109 

1879-80 

530 

814 

66 

66 

84 

1880-81 

415 

234 

61 

47 

83 


The criminal courts were instituted in 1875-76 and some of them 
did not during that year do a whole year’s work. The returns 
gent in of the crimes committed and punishments inflicted were in¬ 
complete, and in hlarch 1876 there remained 4700 criminal cases on 
the files so that special ofiBcera had to be appointed toclear off arrears. 
At the outset it was found necessary to revive the punishment of 
death for clear cases of deliberate murder, as capital punishment 
had been practicdly abolished for some years and murders had 
increased. Especially in the Kadi division was the result felt of 
such mistaken ideas of humanity and the return to severer methods 
was speedily followed by an unusual immunity from daring and 
forceful crimes. ° 
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The following statement will show the number of cases, classified 
according to the nature of the offences, which have been tried in the 
Baroda state during the five years ending 1880-81: 


OssoBimoN or Offbhcib. 


Nitmbss of Cashs tkihd. 


1876-77. 

1877-78. 

ms-79. 

1879-8C. 

1880-81. 

A} 2 :ainst pnblic traQqnilUtr. 

104 

179 

178 

159 

135 

Relating to coin.. . 


20 

32 

22 

9 

Bribery. 

257 

49 

62 

27 


Offences by or against pnblic 
servants . 

1284 

285 

194 

181 

166 

Peijury. 

69 

46 

42 

42 

40 

Offences against public justice 

344 

421 

369 

274 

230 

Murder. 

45 

43 

47 

29 

29 

Culpable homicide . 

22 . 

23 

26 

27 

16 

Grievous hurt. 

117 

139 

95 

93 

73 

Miscarriage . 

54 

8 

3 

4 

8 

Rape . 

81 

25 

12 

13 

17 

Other offences against person 

3132 

1981 

1520 

1592 

1813 

Theft . 

8678 

3143 

3096 

2562 

1980 

Robbery or dacoity . 

219 

455 

606 

373 

263 

lIouse>breaking . 


143 

179 

96 

67 

Breach of trust. 

293 

143 

146 

131 

140 

Cheating . 

217 

87 

73 

63 

64 

Arson .. . 

52 

73 

44 

80 

30 

Other offences against property 

2006 

1218 

1130 

064 

891 

Forgery. 

93 

37 

29 

18 

32 

Offences relating to documents 

118 

34 

15 

16 

14 

Adultery . 

104 

18 

13 

21 

33 

Enticing away a married woman ... 

276 

85 

77 

59 

85 

Other offences relating to marriage . 

1 

38 

27 

21 

38 

Miscellaneous. 

6444 

1155 

1182 

932 

984 

Total ... 

18,959 

9848 

9787 

7749 

7157 


The following statement shows the nature of the punishments 
inflicted by the various courts during the same period : 


COUBTS. 

Year. 

Imprison¬ 

ment 

only. 

Fine 

only. 

Whipping 

only. 

Imprison- Imprison¬ 
ment and meat with 
fine, jwhipping. 

f 

1876-77 

36 

77 


6 


1 

1817-78 

22 

8 


7 


Vttrithta court. 

1878-79 

40 


... 

1 

6 

... 


1879-80 

88 



1 



1880-81 

22 



5 



' 1876-77 

1 

38 


31 

2 


1877-78 

8 

7 




Subhdtf courts ..• 

1878-79 

5 

6 

2 




1879-80 

1 

2 





. 1880-81 


6 





' 1876-77 

78 

325 

4 


"13 


1877-78 

52 

34 

100 



Judges* courts .* 

1878-79 

89 

80 


197 



1879-80 

76 

9 

5 

95 

24 


. 1880-81 

69 

2 

1 

88 



' 1876-77 

142 

513 

28 

389 

6? 


1877-78 

202 

SOI 

33 



Magistrates, 1st Class.< 

1878-79 

280 

278 

17 

691 

29 


1879-80 

168 

370 

12 

456 

22 


1880-81 

122 

266 

14 

423 

14 


1870-77 

337 

2367 

14 

891 



1877-78 

619 

2007 

32 

1846 


„ 2Qd Class. 

1878-79 

821 

1515 

67 

1970 



1879-80 

1533 

1360 

52 

1172 



1880-81 

323 

1028 

28 

880 



1876-77 

142 

1433 

12 

804 



1877-78 

267 

1241 

7 

747 


„ 3rd Class.-j 

1878-79 

389 

1164 

11 

908 

n 

1 

1879-80 

179 

1178 

5 

647 

24 

L 

1880-81 

79 

1148 

17 

448 

4 

r 

1976-77 

795 

6526 

62 

1982 

133 

1 

1877-78 

1193 

4076 

179 

3444 


Total .. 

1378-79 

1681 

3465 

103 

8886 

134 


1879-80 

1056 

3311 

91 

2455 

116 

L 

1880-81 

637 

2635 

66 

1885 

38 
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The totals include the sentences of munsi/s and special magis¬ 
trates, of which the details are not given. The following are the 
heavy sentences passed: 


Sentences. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Imprisonment for two years . 

Do. from more tiian two np to 

164 

173 

149 

96 

105 

sev^ years. 

Do. from more thsm seven up' to 

72 

102 

203 

124 

n 

fourteen years. 

6 

9 

6 

3 

11 

Do. for life . 

19 

13 

30 

20 

13 

Sentence of death.. 

2 

2 

13 

7 

4 


In the year 1878-79 dacoityand murder by mounted robbers in the 
* northern division was crushed by the exhibition of severity recorded 
above : thirty life imprisonments and thirteen capital sentences. 

In .1876-77 of about 29,000 persons dealt with, 4609 or about 16 
per cent were allowed to compound their offences, or were let off for 
want of prosecution In 1877-78, out of 18,953 persons, not less 
than 3147 were similarly let off under rdjindma, that is, about 17 
per cent. In 1878-79, out of 17,619 persons accused, 2927 were 
similarly let off, that is, about 17 per cent j in 1879-80, out of 14,728 
accused, 2918 persons or 20 per cent ■, in 1880-81 about 27 per cent 
were let off under rdjindma. Omitting the first year, we find that 
30 per cent were acquitted and 50 per cent convicted in 1877-78; in 
the following year 27 per cent acquitted and 54 per cent convicted; 
in 1879-80, 29 per cent were acquitted and 49 per cent convicted; 
in 1880-81, 31 per cent were acquitted. 

In the vast majority of convictions the sentences were very light. 

In 1877-78, the rigorous imprisonments up to or under one month 
were about 53 per cent of the sentences for imprisonment, 27 per 
cent were for periods from one to six months, and 11 per cent were 
for simple imprisonments. In 1878-79, the respective proportions 
were 51 per cent, 29 per cent, and 10 per cent, and in the next 
year the proportions were about the same. In 1877-78, of the total 
number of fines, the sentences of fines for Es. 25 or under were 
89 per cent, and more than 50 per cent of the fines did not exceed 
Rs. 5 j in the following year, 52 per cent of the persons fined were 
fined Rs. 5 or less, and 86 per cent were not fined more than Rs. 25; 
in 1879-80 the proportion of such fines was 89 per cent. In 1877-78, 
of Ite. 70,479 realised by fines, Rs. 6706 were paid as compensation 
to complainants, and Rs. 5138 were refunded, as the sentences were 
reversed or modified. In 1878-79, of Rs. 61,897 which were realised 
as fines, Rs. 8116 were paid as compensation and Rs. 4634 were 
refonded. In the following year, of Rs. 52,984 realised as fines, 
Rs. 5165 went as compensation and Rs. 4692 were refunded. 

Though the administration gives great freedom of appeal, it 
appears that during three years only 3 per cent of the cases tried by 
the magistrates were appealed against. Reversals were 46 per cent 
in 1877-78, 32 per cent in 1878-79, and 27 per cent in 1879-80. On 
further or second appeals to the High Court, the reversals were 
9 per cent, 12 per cent, and 18 per cent during these three years 
respectively. 

B 283-58 
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From the decisions of the suhhds and judges there were appeals to 
the High Court in 14 per cent in 1878-79, and 16 per cent in 1879-80 
of the cases in which punishment was inflicted. Inl877-78 as many 
as 15 per cent of these appeals procured reyersals, in the next yeaf '^ 
only 2 per cent, and in 1879-80 11 per cent. When the High 
Court was appealed to reverse acquittals or enhance punishments, 
the decisions of the lower courts were reversed in 17 per cent of the 
cases referred in 1877-78, in 28 per cent of the cases thus referred 
in 1878-79, and in 32 per cent of the cases in 1879-80. 

In 1877-78 the High Court revised 146 cases, reversed 22 per 
cent and modified 23 per cent; in the following year it revised 206 
cases, reversed 8 per cent, and modified 34 percent; in 1879-80 it 
called up 180 cases, reversed 7 per cent, and modified 30 per cent. 
In 1880-81 it called up 209 cases, reversed 15 per cent, and * 
modified 22 per cent. 

It is still a novelty in the Baroda state to spend much money 
on the administration of justice, which is considered to be an unremu- 
nerative form of expenditure. The Minister, Edja Sir T. Mddhavrav, 
was, therefore, anxious that the judicial department shonld as far as 
possible he self-supporting. In the year 1876-77 it was roughly 
calculated that the aggregate cost of the judicial machinery of the, 
State came to Ea. 3,55,600, on the other hand the various receipts 
from the judicial department by way of stamps, fees, fines, &c., were 
held to be .about Es. 3,22,400. In the year 1877-78, when high • 
prices prevailed the cost was placed at Es. 3,73,000; while the various 
receipts from the sources mentioned above amounted to only Es. 
2,81,000. In the year 1878-79 the cost of the whole judicial 
organization amounted to about Es. 4,08,000, and, as the year was 
again a trying one, the receipts came to about Es. 2,93,000. The 
cost of the salaries of the revenue oflBcers who are also magistrates, 
is calculated as ascribable in part to the revenue and in part to 
the judicial departments. In the year 1879-80 the cost of the 
department was reckoned at Es. 4,09,000, the receipts were 
Es. 2,77,769. In the year 1880-81 the cost was Es, 4,06,000 and 
the receipts were Es. 3,13,356. The proceeds of the receipts from 
the civil branch for these last two years were Es. 1,98,745 and 
Ks. 2,34,785 respectively. 

EAjaSirT. M4dhavrd,v's administration has instituted reforms in 
every department of the State and it has created several new depart¬ 
ments, but in no direction has its energy been so conspicuous as in 
the establishment of an eflicient judicial department. It is difficult 
to calculate the ^eatness of the results which have sprung from this 
portion of the Minister’s labours. They are evidenced by the dimi¬ 
nution of crime within and on the borders, the growth of confidence 
among the people, and the increase of respect now accorded to the 
State tribunals by the oflScers of neighbouring Governments. 
Six or seven years ago the condition of anarchical lawlessness, 
brought about by a total absence of justice, called for repeated ' 
OHamissions and the severest warnings of the Government of India. 
Erevrous to that, even in the best years of His Highness Khauder^’s 
reign, only half-hearted efforts had been made to improve on the 
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barbarous system of the old Maratbas. In 1878-79, the Resident, 
Mr. Melvill, who had for a great number of years been Judicial 
Commissioner in the North-West Provinces, wrote : ‘ The judicial 
department of the State is now established on a firm basis. It is 
sufficient for the work, is well paid, is officered, except in some of the 
posts in the lower grades, by thoroughly qualified men, many of 
whom have been trained in the British service, and the work is done 
generally in a highly satisfactory manner. There is, of coarse, stdl 
room for improvement in regard to despatch and precision.’ 

An attempt has been made to establish a court in which certain 
privileged persons may be tried in a civil suit or on criminal prose¬ 
cution. These are the members of the Gaikwar’s family, the nobles, 
that is, the Sardars, the damkhddrs and their respective retainers 
and servants, in all about eight hundred people. 

Sir T. Madhavrdv has described in one of his Administration 
Reports the position Sardars have maintained and in some instances 
still attempt to maintain, with regard to the administration of justice. 

‘ The Sardars,’ he writes, ‘ desire that they should be held exempt 
from the jurisdiction of any constituted court, and that every matter 
against them should be the subject of investigation and adjudication 
by the Mahdrdja and the Minister alone.’ This privilege, for obvious 
reasons, the Minister refused to grant, though to conciliate the 
Sardars a court was established for them themselves, but not for all 
their servants and followers. Nor could the execution of a sentence 
on such servants be entrusted to the Sardars. 

The new court specially instituted in honour of the Sardars consists 
of a judge, the sileddr bakshi, the sibandi bakshi, and a Sard4r and 
darakhddr appointed from time to time. Every case is tried by 
the judge and one other member of the court. All civil suits and 
criminal charges wherein the offences may be compounded may, in 
the first instance, be referred by the court to arbitration. If not 
thus settled, the court proceeds with the trial. If the two members 
of the court do not agree, their respective opinions are committed to 
writing and sent to the High Court for orders. Appeals lie to the 
High Court and all decisions of the High Court are subject to revision 
by the hiizur. Thirteen ^ of the Sardars have the right to appeal 
direct to the High Court or the Minister, bu^, if they adopt the latter 
course, they must appeal in person. No punishment of any kind 
may be passed on these thirteen, without the previous sanction of 
the huzur, and no sentence of imprisonment may be passed on any 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the Sardars’ court without such 
sanction. A few other privileges are allowed to the Sardirs. 

In the same report the Minister refers to other complaints made 
by the Sarddrs against the existing administration of justice and 
their own position in connection with it. Sir Lewis Pelly, during 
the interregnum which followed on the deposition of Malharrdv had 


^ Six members of the Pdndhare family, N4r<lyanr4v B^ja Ghorpade, the Nawib of 
Bmroda, Mir EamM-nd-din, Mir Ibrahim Ali, M^aamgriv Jiidhay, Joitiajirav Fhadke, 
and Dost Muhammad Jamdihlr. 
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•withdravra from the Sarddrs the civil and criminal jurisdiction some 
of them possessed in inam villages. The Minister affected to restore 
this jurisdiction by granting special sanads of'Honorary Magistrature, J 
provided the Sarddrs promised themselves to discharge the duties of S 
judge and not to devolve them on mere clerks.^ The special sanads' - Y 
are of three classes. By the first, the indmddr has powers to fine up 
to Ks. 15, or, in default, imprison the offender for fifteen days. By 
the second class sanad, the indmddr has powers to fine up to Es. 10, 
or, in de&.ult, imprison for ten days. By the lowest sanad the 
indmddf may fine Rs. 7, or, in default, imprison for five days. The 
jurisdiction is limited to cases of simple hurt, abuse and theft of 
property valued at less than Es. 10. As yet, few sanads have been 
applied for. In 1880-81 they tried sixty-three cases. A few 
stringent rules have also been passed which should enable the police 
to execute processes and arrests in indm villages and facilitate the 
course of justice. The formation of a regular police has naturally 
deprived the Sardd,rs of power in other directions. 

As the territories of His Highness the G^.ikwd,r are much mixed up 
with those of the British Government, the extradition of criminals 
and revenue defaulters has always been a necessity. But the mode 
of government by the British and the Gdikwdr, respectively, has so 
differed that again and again the British have been unv^ing to 
surrender fugitives and the Gdikwdr has refused to give up persons 
who have entered his State. Then again the subjects of the Gilikwdr 
have committed offences within British territory. British subjects 
have committed offences within theboundaries of His Highness’ State. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this work to tell of all the 
difficulties that have arisen on this point from the juxta-position of 
British and Gaikwdr districts. 

To give an idea, however, of the terrible confusion that might 
arise when theBaroda government did not pull well with the British, a 
dark period in His Highness Saydjirdv's reign will be cited. In 1831 
and 1832 gang robberies had become very frequent in the Baroda 
district, robberies committed by Bhils residing in the Gaikwdr’s 
territory. These robbers came chieffy from the village of Bhoran 
in the Ysst&vipargana held in jdghir by a widow of His Highness 
Anandrdv, and the Resident remarked: ‘ This village of Bhoran • 
was to be distinguished from a place called Bhoin whence, in 1833, - 

forty or fifty mounted robbers issued. The Bhils of Bhoran generally '* 
entered and looted the Mdndvi territory and the Anklesvar pargana, I 
and their conduct was supj»rted by the sarsubha of Navsdri.’ ^ 

In 1832 Mr. Ironside, Judicial Commissioner of Gujarat, wrote: 4 

‘The authorities acting under His Highness the Gdikwfc do not | 
only withhold on all occasions a willing and cordial co-operation - / 
with our oflBcers, but are currently believed to wink at and indeed f 
afford protection to all Bhils, who choose to purchase their forbearance 


_ ’ If the indmiUr he absent from the village the clerk may do his work, but the 
huirnddr is responsible for the work done. 

* In 1838.OT when matters were still worse, a new svbha was appointed, who 
natly lefnacd to snirender some gang-robbers. 
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by the payment of large sums of money/ In 1834 the magistrate of 
Surat wrote: ‘ The orders of the Gaikwdr or his officers are quite 
disregarded, and an idea has got abroad that impunity was secured 
by crossing the boundary of the two States/ Such was the state 
of affairs in the south; it was worse in the north. In 1831-32 
the people of the Kaira colleotorate dared not move without a private 
guard, or valdva, for the high roads were infested with bodies of from 
fifty to 200 Kolis who sometimes attacked villages. In addition to 
the ordinary police a body of 100 horse and fifty raunids had to be 
entertained ; but the reiiiforcement was insufficient as the dhdrdlds 
attacked villages, and all communication between place and place 
was stopped. The magistrate of Ahmedabad stated that between 
January and March 1832 property of the value of Rs. 1,27,823 had 
been taken by the Kolis of the Chuvdl. Later, in 1832, the suburbs 
of Ahmedabad were infested by these bold rascals, and 119 
additional foot and horse police had to be entertained. But in 1833 
the disturbances were still greater, and in the December of that year 
the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad was again infested. The Kolis of 
Gasaita had an affray with those of Vajpur. The Gaikwar village 
of Bori sent out 300 men to attack the British village of Setodia, and 
in the first instance the Gdikwdr’s Contingent of troops at Sadra 
which was requested to send out fifty men to Vajpur refused. In 
1835 it was officially stated that, owing to the prevailing lawlessness, 
the trade between Gogha and M4rw4r was insecure; 150 Kolis had 
plundered Rs. 1800 worth of merchandise proceeding from 
Ahmedabad to K4thi4w4r and wounded five persons; 150 robbers 
had attacked a house in Botdd and taken Rs. 1500 worth of property 
after killing one and wounding four persons; a Vdnia at Virpur 
was similarly plundered; the village of Vattanan was attacked by 100 
Kolis, Chulera was attacked by seventy men when four persons 
were killed and others wounded; Kuhdr was attacked for the third 
time in three years by the G4ikwar villagers .of Varknria. It is 
useless to proceed and tell how in 1836 mounted baharvdtida from 
the Kadi division plundered the roads to Ahmedabad. 

The misrule of the Gdikwdr had by 1837 occasioned such distress 
that the following steps were taken: 1st.—Each magistrate in 
Gujardt was directed to make out a list of persons, who had committed 
outrages during the past five years and who were living in Gdikwdr 
territory : the Kaira magistrate sent in a list of ninety-two names 
and thirty-six doubtful names; the Surat magistrate a list of 
seventy-seven names. 2mcZ.-*— Each magistrate was directed to make 
out a list of the property plundered: the Kaira magistrate made out 
one for Rs. 856, the Surat magistrate for Rs. 7599. Srd .—The 
magistrates were ordered to communicate every fresh outrage 
direct to Government. The Gdikwar was requested either himseM 
to punish offenders or hand them over, to issue strict orders to his 
officers to co-operate and to permit British police to enter his 
territories when in active pursuit (hue and cry) of criminals. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the old border raids, it 
remains to tell what were the agreements before and after 1837 
between the two Governments, as to, firstly, revenue defaulters, and. 
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secondly, criminal offenders, reserving to a later portion of the 
chapter the present or existing arrangement. 

By Article XVI. of the treaty of 1805, ‘ The subjects of each State, 
who may take refuge with either, shall be delivered up, if the State 
from which such parties shall have fled, appear to have any demand 
of debt or any just claim against them j but frivolous claims against 
parties resorting from their own to the other’s jurisdiction are not to 
be preferred, and in all serious cases cordiality will be shown.’ It 
may be briefly said that the danse often gave great trouble. In 
1845 the Grdikwdr was asked to have the stipulation of the treaty 
abrogated, but he refused to do so. On the 5th of February 1845 
the Honorable Court of Directors informed the Bombay Government 
that the surrender of defaulters should continue to be made to His 
Highness, but should only be denaanded from him in return in cases 
of fraud or embezzlement and not in cases of simple failure to 
pay the revenue. Let it be considered that when the Gaikwar’s 
government got to be very hard on the subjects of His Highness, as 
it did, for instance, in the late jrears of Khanderav’s reign and in 
Malharrav’s reign, the viUagers betook themselves en masse across 
the frontier into British territory where land and work were to be 
had. Such a movement could not be easily checked. 

By Article IX. of the treaty of 1817 (ratified in 1818), ‘The 
contracting parties, being actuated by a sincere desire to promote 
the general tranquillity, and adverting to the intermixture of 
territories, it is agreed that offenders taking refuge in the jurisdiction 
of either party shall be surrendered on demand without delay or 
hesitation.’ This was quite in accordance with the first 
Eesident’s recommendations to Government in 1806: ‘No system 
of jurisprudence or police can be effectual in Gujarat, unless it is 
accompanied by the cordial co-operation of the Gaikwdr’s govern¬ 
ment. The advantage, therefore, of preserving that disposition 
of •ordiality and rendering the administration of our government 
as popular as possible is easily seen. I therefore suggest the even¬ 
tual expedience of the servants of either Government committing 
crimes or irregularities within the Company’s or Gaikwdr territories 
being delivered up to the authority in whose service they may be 
employed, provided the Government to whom they belong express 
a desire to that purpose.’ 

A, detailed account has been given of the wretched condition of 
the borders between the years 1831 and 1837 when the Bhil arid 
Koli subjects of His Highness plundered British districts with 
impunity. • In the political history notice has been taken of the 
celebrated ‘ 28 demands ’ made on His Highness Sayajirav, having 
reference to longstanding complaints against the Baroda government. 
The 10th demand regarded the general condition of the police and 
demanded ‘ satisfaction for the past and prevention for the future of 
the complaints received from British authorities in Gujardt against 
the Gdikwdr and his officers of a systematic want of co-operation in 
matters of police.’ The first part of this demand was complied 
with by liie Gaikwar on the 23rd of January 1840. The latter 
portion of the demand was not really and heartily met. 
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Passing allusion may here be made to certain step»s which might 
have led to a closer interference with the administration of justice 
in Baroda than actually took place. In 1831, a political coart of 
criminal justice was established in Kathidwar, presided over by the 
Political Commissioner, or subsequently the Political Agent, and 
supplemented by assesscM^. Similar courts were established in the 
Mahi and Rewa Kdnthas in 1839, and at Palanpur in 1841. A 
proposal was made to the Gaikwdr to agree to the establishment of 
a political court of criminal justice at Baroda for the trial of British 
subjects committing offences within the limits of Gaikwdr territory, 
but His Highness declined to assent to this arrangement. 

On the 30th of June 1853 the Resident reported that the Gdikwdr 
had agreed to the following rules: 

1.—That British subjects apprehended in the Gaikwar’s dominions 
for offences alleged to have been committed therein were to be tried 
before the Gaikwar’s tribunals, but no cruel punishment was ever 
to be inflicted. 2.—British subjects apprehended in the British 
territories for offences said to have been committed by them in the 
Gaikwdr’s dominions were not to be surrendered for trial before the 
G4ikwar’s tribunals. They were to be tried before ordinary British 
tribunals. 3.—Subjects of the G4ikwar apprehended in the British 
territories for offences said to have been committed therein were to 
be tried before the ordinary British tribunals. 4.—Subjects of the 
Gaikwfir committing offences in the British territories and taking 
refuge in the Gaikw4r’s dominions were to be surrendered for trial 
before the ordinary British tribunals. 

On the 28th of October 1853, the Government of India recognised 
a court, which was then established with the assent of the Giikw4r. 
It was to be held in Baroda, to be presided over by the Resident, 
and it was to deal with offences committed by the public and private 
servants comprising the establishments of the Baroda Residency. 

Matters have been settled of late by Act XI. of 1872 to which 
reference will be made.^ The regular courts of justice established 
by the present administration, the laws and procedure in force 
which have been framed on British principles have also conspired 
to smooth away all the distressing differences of past times. 

Extradition ly Baroda to the British Oovernmcnt. —Baroda 
surrenders all her subjects to the British Government, who have 
Committed any of the offences enumerated in the schedule attached 
to the Extradition Act, on the receipt of the proceedings of a 
prima facie case that such an offence has been committed. Baroda 
also surrenders all Bi'itish subjects and others, who are not Baroda 
subjects, on the district magistrate certifying that he is satisfied 
of the existence of a prima facie case of an offence under the Penal 
Code against the person whose surrender he requires. 

Extradition by the British Government to Baroda. —In old days 
and indeed in very recent times the' Bombay Government thought 
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HO poorly of G4ikw^ justice, that it generally had great hesitation 
in granting surrenders. This show of hesitation naturally led to the 
almost complete cessation of demands by Baroda for the extradition 
of persons guilty of ordinary offences. 

Now Act XI. of 1872 provides for the surrender to a native State 
of any person who is not a European British subject on the authority 
of a warrant issued by the Political Agent attached to such native 
State; provided that the offence committed by such person is one 
of those mentioned in the schedule annexed to the Act. The 
Resident at the court of the G4ikw4r, however, has the power to 
call for the proceedings of the court, which tries a British or foreign 
subject and to ask for a reduction of any sentence passed, if ho 
considers the same to be too severe. 

There is also the question of extradition as between Baroda and 
other native States. Most of the native States whose territories 
border on Baroda are tributaries of the Gaikwar, and, from the earliest 
time, the latter persistently declined to surrender any of his subjects 
for trial by his tributaries. But he agreed to surrender them if they 
were tried by a British officer, who was always the Pobtical Agent 
of the native State concerned or his assistant. This system is still 
in partial force, but the objection to surrender on the old ground 
has vanished. Unlike the rule as between the British and Baroda 
Governments, there are no special offences for which extradition is 

g ranted or demanded as between Baroda and the native States. 

sage governs this point, and strict reciprocity is the practice now. 

If the Baroda government requires the surrender of any person 
it submits a prima facie case to the Resident, who, if satisfied, 
demands extradition from the Political Agent of the native State 
concerned, under a certificate of his being satisfied that a prima facie 
case exists if the offender is a Baroda subject, but if the offender 
is a subject of the State from which surrender is demanded, then 
the Resident forwards the proceedings of the prima facie case in 
support of his demand. 

Although the above practice is generally followed in respect of 
all native States, yet there is some slight difference with regard to 
K4thi4w4r. In that province, persons who are subjects of Baroda 
if surrendered to any native State in Kdthidwdr, are tried by the i. 
Assistant Political Agent and an official of the native State i 
concerned. If surrender is made to Baroda of a subject of a native • 
State, such person is tried by a Baroda official jointly with an ; 
assistant of the Resident. 

The following table shows the number of persons extradited to 
and by Baroda during the six years ending 1880-81: % 


Tkass, 

Between Baroda and the 
Britiab Government. 

Between Baroda and 
other Native.Statee. 

Between Baroda and 
K&thi^wdr. 

By 

Baroda. 

To 

Baroda. 

Total. 

By 

Baroda. 

To 

Baroda. 

Total. 

By 

Baroda. 

To 

Baroda. 

TotaL 

1876-76 ... 

91 

82 

181 

20 

10 

30 




1876*77 ... 

103 

216 

319 

90 

47 

137 




1877-78 ... 

178 

159 

337 

101 

131 

232 




1878-79 ... 

113 

272 

S85 

62 

133 

195 

33 

40 

78 


96 

151 

247 

67 

198 

263 




i889ai ... 

69 

142 

211 

58 

76 

133 


... 
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The history^ of the police department in the Baroda state may 
be divided into four periods : 

1st period.—Before 1860-61, or Sam vat 1917. 

2nd do. —From 1860-61 to 1870-71, or from Samvat 1917 to 
Sam vat 1927. 

3rd do. —From 1870-71, or Samvat 1927, to the beginning of 
the new administration. 

4th do. —The new administration. 

During the first period the izdra or farming system prevailed. The 
izdrddrs exercised magisterial as well as police functions. In fact, the 
line of demarcation between magisterial and police duties did not 
exist. For each village there were the vartanids or rahhds, and they 
were responsible not only for the safety of the village, but also for 
thefts on the property of travellers. The vartanids acted under the 
orders of the village mukhis or patels. The mukhis acted under the 
orders of the thdneddrs who had charge of small groups of villages. 
The thdneddr, though he was also a revenue ofiBcer, was mainly a 
police officer. The hhdgbatdi or ddhmagdi system did not leave 
much revenue work for the thdneddr, as the mehta of each village 
was responsible for the *recovery and sale of the Government portion 
of the grain collected and stored in the khali, or threshing ground. 
The thdneddr’s functions, therefore, were mainly of a police and 
magisterial character. He used to trace out crime and dispose of 
such cases as lay within his power of disposal, committing others to 
the vahivdtddr’s court. Although, theoretically, the powers of the 
thdnedd/r and the vahivdtddr were defined by their kalambandis or 
izdra pattds, agreements or conditions of lease, yet practically these 
officers wielded great powers in criminal matters. Even in grave 
offences, as has been related, these officers used to hold inquiries 
either under special permission or of their own motion, and in 
dealing punishments, they not unfrequently managed to make them 
fall ostensibly within their powers, levying besides a fine in the 
shape of nazardna as their own perquisite. 

For the city of Baroda there were the chautrds or chabutrds, and 
just as the mahdls were given in farm, so were the chautrds. The 
izdrddrs of chautrds exercised criminal and police powers. To aid 
the izdrddrs there were the fauzddri sepoys about 300 in number 
under three jamdddrs. In detecting thefts and other crimes 
committed during the daytime and in keeping order during the 
day, the fauzddri sepoys assisted the izdrddrs ; offences committed 
at night were under.the cognizance of the killeddr, whose sibandis 
were in charge of the city at night. Picket duty used to be 
performed by the 3rd Battalion. The killeddr liad what was 
known as the kachi vahivdt, in other words he was a State officer, 
and all fines, &c., levied by him used to be credited to the State 
accounts. The killeddr being related to the Mahdr^ja, or being 
otherwise a man of high position, generally worked by proxy. His 
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Jcdrkun was usually known by the name of hotvdl. ^ As in the 
mahdls, so in the city, the izdrddrs and the hilleddr generally 
inquired into all cases primarily, but committed such ^ they 
deemed to be beyond their powers to the nydyddhishi court. 
Under special instructions however, or with the permission of the 
Diwdn or Maharaja, the izdrddrs often decided cases of ^ grave 
offences requiring higher punishments than they were authorised to 
inflict. 

In connection with the issdrds of chautrds may bo mentioned the 
special izdrds which used to be frequently granted on the Kajali 
Tij, or the 3rd day of the dark half of the month of Shadrapad. 

On that particular night the streets and lanes are much frequented 
by the men and woihen of certain classes, and this occasion used 
frequently to be pressed into service in order to obtain fines for real 
or supposed offences against marriage from persons of means. 

The pagla system which continued unaltered during the first three 
periods and which still survives will be described further on. 

In 1860 the chautrds and the izdra system were abolished; and 
the huzur fauzddri department was created by Maharfija Khanderav. 
The huzur fauzddri court took cognizance of pU offences which were 
beyond the powers granted to the mahdZ vahivdtddrs, and murders 
and some other grave offences were inquired into by the huzur 
fauzddri court; but the punishment lay with the Diw4n or the 
Mahardja. From the huzur fauzddri down to the village police 
patel all the officers were magistrates and police officers at the 
same time. They not only tried and decided criminal cases, bub 
also conducted preliminary inquiries and traced out offenders. The 
detection and punishment of crime devolved upon the same set of 
officers. 

But the main feature of the change introduced in 1860, so far 
as it regarded the mahdls or provinces, was the appointment of 
fauzddrs or rather fauzddri aval hdrhuns under the vahivdtddrs. 
The vahivdtddr had four aval hdrkuns under him. Each aval 
Jcdrkun represented a separate department. Besides the revenue j 
aval kdrkun there were the fauzddri aval kdrkun or fauzddr, 
who had charge of the magisterial, piolice, and municipal work, the 
divdni at^al karkun who had charge of civil justice, and the f 
Senapati aval kdrkun who represented the military department. ,f 
Of these, the fauzddri aval kdrkun alone need be noticed here, 
The appointment of this aval kdrkun, in fact of all the avai f 
kdrkuns, was not in the hands of the vahivdtddr, but was made t 
by the corresponding department in the huzur. The fauzddri | 
aval kdrkun represented the huzur fauzddri in the court of the 4 
vahivdtddr and was a nominee of the huzur fauzddri court. The ^ 
inquiry into and preparation of criminal cases devolved upon him j 
the decision however, or in some cases, the signature on the 
decision rested with the vahivdtddr. The fauzddr also had the 
power of making a separate representation to the huzur fauzddri 
in cases where he and the vahivdtddr did not agree. But this 
representation was often of the nature of a private report. 

In the list^ of police and magisterial officers, the lowest was the 
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village police fatel, or miilchi, whose powers were limited to a fine of 
one rupee and 4 annas and twenty-fom* hours’ imprisonment. The 
mukhi and his rahhds were responsible for the safety of the village. 
Above the muhhi came the thdneddr, who had charge of a group of 
villages and whose powers generally extended to Rs. 5, or, in some 
cases, Rs. 10 fine and eight days’ imprisonment. Besides the disposal 
of small offences within his powers, the iAaneddrconducted preliminary 
inquiries with a view to commit a case to the vahivdtddr. Above 
the thdneddr was the vahivdtddr ; for the fauzddr or fauzddri aval 
Tcdrlcun had no place in the scale of officers invested with powers 
of disposal. The vahivdtddr’s powers were usually limited to three 
months’ imprisonment and Rs. 25 fine. In cases requiring a higher 
punishment, but not exceeding six months’ imprisonment and 
Rs. 50 fine, the vahivdtddrs were allowed to hold preliminary 
inquiries and submit them with their opinion to the hitzur fauzddri 
for decision. In cases requiring a higher punishment than six months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine, the vahivdtddrs were to submit 
the preliminary inquiry without stating any opinion to the sar- 
fauzddrs who held what inquiry they deemed proper and submitted 
the cases with their opinion to the huzur fauzddri. In the last 
class of cases, therefore, the vahivdtddrs may be regarded to have 
been mere police officers. The sarfauzddrs were not invested with 
distinct criminal powers. Their appointment seems to have been 
intended only to obviate the inconvenience to people residing in 
distant parts of the State, of being obliged to appear before the 
huzur fauzddri. 

All cases above the cognizance of the vahivdtddr were disposed 
of by the huzur fauzddri court. The powers of this court extended 
to one year’s imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. The court was 
empowered to award the above punishments without consulting 
the Diwdn, but as a matter of fact the Diwdn was consulted in or 
kept informed of almost all cases pending before the hwaur/anzcJari. 
The result was that the Diwan’s interference was exercised in all 
such cases whether within or beyond the powers of the huzur 
fauzddri, and the huzur fauzddri was able to try and dispose of all 
cases whether within or beyond their powers, ostensibly under the 
orders of the Diwdn. Appeals lay to the Diwdn in all cases. 

The Mile sihandi was amalgamated with the fauzddri sepoys 
and a police battalion was formed, consisting of seven companies 
under two commandants or commanding officers, the latter word 
becoming kamdni when adopted by the people. Of the seven 
companies, four were armed with muskets and were headed by a 
Major and a commandant, and three were armed with sticks and 
similarly commanded. Each company consisted of 102 men, including 
officers, and was headed by a subheddr assisted by a jamdddr. A 
company was subdivided into four sections, each consisting of 
twenty-three men, one havdlddr and one ndik. The number of 
companies was afterwards increased to eleven. 

In 1868, or Samvat 1925, His Highness Khanderiv abolished the 
hacha kharch system. Under this system the vahivdtddrs with all 
their establishment used to be fed by the sarkdr. The vahivdtdtdr 
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and his IcaTlcunSj &c., not only took tlioir meals at the savltctr’s 
expense, but their families, too, often received such articles as milk, 
fuel, &c., from the sarkaT. In fact the vahivatddr was a governor 
in miniature and in his mahdl was addressed by the title of sarhaT, 

The nemnuh system was introduced, that is, the salaries of the 
vahivdtddrs, aval hdrhuns, hdrlcuns, and sepoys were fixed. 

The i^dra system which had been abolished by Highness 
KhdnderAv was partially re-introduced and the nazardna system 
brought into force. The result was a return to the state of things 
which existed before 1860. At about the close of H. H. Malhdrrav’s 
reign, however, some changes were introduced. A body of mounted 
police was organised, or rather separated from the Sendpati 
department. Classes of magistrates were formed and their powers 
defined according to the extent of the mahdl, the powers of 
a first class vahivdtddr being Rs. 100 fine and six months’ 
imprisonment. A police officer for the city was appointed, who 
was afterwards transferred to the Kadi division in consequence of 
the disturbances then prevailing in that district. The police 
nemnuk for the city of Baroda was curtailed, the force being 
reduced from 1100 to 700 men. In other respects the old system 
continued. 

Fourth Period. The changes introduced under the new administration have from 
187S-1SS2, year to year been described in the Administration Reports and 
may be summarised as follows: A regular overhauling of the old 
system gradually took place. Magisterial and police functions were 
separated. The appointment was created of a police ndib suhha 
under each district suhha, and of police inspectors for sub-divisions, 
and fauzddrs for tdlukds and ndib fauz(Mrs for tappds or thdnds. 

For the city a police superintendent has been appointed, with 
eight inspectors, each having the status of a fauzddr. The village 
police is what it was ; but the subject will shortly be taken into 
consideration. Though generally the thdyieddrs were supplanted 
by ndib fauzddrs, some stray appointments of thdneddrs exist even 
now. But they do not exercise police or criminal powers, theit 
functions being restricted to revenue work only. Finally it should 
be remarked that Sir T. Madhavrdv’s administration in reality 
created a police force. A step in the direction was taken in the 
city of Baroda by Khanderav Mahardja, but the step was but a 
partial one. The difference between the past and the present is 
this, that up till now there was no clear line of demarcation between 
the army and the police. The taindti sibandi was essentially a 
military force, and an offence against the public peace was in no ^ 
vague sense treated as an act of rebellion against the Sovereign. 

It is impossible in this brief space to relate how absurd now seem 
the results of this old confusion of ideas between war and the 
administration of justice. Now the police magistrate need not be 
considered a general, leading the troops of the State to wage war 
on criminals. 

The following table gives the strength of the Baroda police force > 

in 18)^9.80; ® ® ® I 
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Baroda Police Force, 1879-80. 


DmsioKs. 

Superin¬ 
tendent 
or police 

Inspectors 

or 

Subordinate 
Officers and 
Men. 

other 

establish- 

Total. 

Expenditure 
on adl 

Expenditure 
on all 
counts, 
1880-81. 


^ib 

svbha. 

fauzddrs. 

Foot. 

Mount¬ 

ed. 

ment. 


1879-80. 

Baroda city ... 

1 

8 

645 

28 

39 

621 

Ra. 

99»929 

Bs. 

93,195 

Baroda division. 

1 

14 

1151 

138 

28 

1332 

1,81,416 

1,86,363 

Navsiri „ ... 

1 

14 

713 

153 

28 

009 

1,25,125 

1,26,240 

Kadi yy ... 

1 

17 

1651 

208 

32 

1909 

2,37,784 

2,57,016 

Amreli „ ... 

1 

8 

488 

78 

23 

598 

87,099 

92,631 

1879-80. 

5 

61 

4548 

605 

150 

5369 

7,31,356 


1880^81. 

5 

61 

4583 

61i 

150 

5411 

7y55yU7 


The system of paglds or tracks is an institution of long standing 
in GnjarAt, and appears to be a remnant of the old system of village 
communities. It exists to a certain extent even to this day. The 
working of this system as it existed before the organization of the 
police may be summarised as follows : 

As soon as information of an offence was given to the mukhi, or 
police patel, of the village, within which or within the limits of which 
the offence might have taken place, he with the pagis, or trackers, 
went to the scene of the offence, and the pagis traced the paglds or 
footprints. The pagis were and are to this day expert in this work. 
Certain provinces have, it is said, certain marks made by the Mochis 
or shoemakers upon the shoes they sell. These marks generally 
served to show to what province or portion ot province the wearer 
of the shoe belonged. How far this served for the real detection of 
crime cannot be definitely ascertained. When the paglds were traced 
to a village or even to the limits of a village other than that in 
which the offence had taken place, it was the duty of the mukhi and 
pagis of that village either to trace the paglds or footprints farther 
on and lead them out of that village, or admit the responsibility of 
the valtar or compensation. Various disputes arose in connection 
with the paglds. When paglds were traced to a village, the mukhi 
and pagis of that village generally began by disputing the 
correctness of the paglds. When the paglds were dispnl^, the last 
one leading to the village was covered so as to prevent effacement 
and the parties returned to the original scene of offence whence the 
paglds were traced, and there they compared the footprints. If 
after comparison the paglds were admitted either by the parties 
themselves or by the voice of independent pagis, the further tracing 
of the paglds was continued, or if the paglds did not lead further, 
the question of compensation had to be settled. Also in tracing 
the paglds out of the village disputes frequently arose. Wrong 
paglds were shown, or those shown were not admitted to be correct. 
Every attempt was made to shirk the responsibility created by the 
track; and especially when the dispute was between two villages 
belonging to different States or different territories, the desire to 
reject the responsibility was very great. A traveller before he could 
expect to recover valtar from a village, even after the tracks traced 
to the village led no further, had to satisfy certain conditions. 
He must, for instance, have given notice of his halt to the mukhi 
and pagis of the village he had halted in and obtained the services 
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of the fogi. If proceeding on his -journey by night, he must have 
obtained the services of the valdvds, or guides. Otherwise he 
would find it difiBcult to get any compensation. In old days when 
the amount of compensation was small, it was generally borne by 
the village; otherwise the izdrddr or the Sarkdr had to pay it. The 
pagis are still employed in the detection of offences, but much of 
the old system of village responsibility and burden of detection has 
fallen into desuetude. 

Before the year 1857-58, or Samvat 1914, there were diautrds in 
the city and lock-ups in the mahdls for the imprisonment of 
offenders. In some of the tdlukds like Kadi and Pattan, there were 
pretty large jails. The state of the chaulrds, lock-ups, and jails was, 
however, very far from being satisfactory. The sanitary condition 
of the jails, and the health and discipline of the inmates were almost 
entirely neglected. As an instance may be mentioned a lock-up in 
the city known as Govindrav Jamadar Pathori, where offenders 
belonging to respectable families were generally confined; gnats 
and other insects pestered the place and made it so uninhabitable 
that people looked upon it with dread, and even now, the recollection 
of the place brings to them the old feeling of horror. In 1857, at 
’ the request of Sir R. Shakespeare, the Resident, the Central Jail 
at Baroda was created under the jailorship of one Narbherambhai. 
The main block of the jail was first built, additions being 
made from time to time according to the increased necessity of 
accommodation. The system of exacting labour was introduced, 
but after a few years in consequence of the escape of some Vdghers 
and others from the jad, this system was allow'ed to fall into 
comparative disuse. After the opening of this jail the increased 
accommodation palliated to a certain extent the miseries of the 
prisoners; but the sanitary condition remained far from satisfactory. 
The sums expended on the feeding, &c., of the prisoners were 
generally recovered from the property of the prisoners themselves 
over and above the amounts of fines levied from them. This state 
of things continued nearly up to the time when reforms were 
instituted by the present administration. 

The principal jail is that at Baroda which was opened in 1881. 
Instead of the crowded and ill-ventilated building opposite the public 
ofiices, a large and commodious jail on the panopticon system has 
been constructed on the skirts of the town suburbs. The prisoners 
are for the first time set to useful work within the jail walls and 
a wholesome discipline is enforced. Long-term prisoners, those 
confined by order of the Baroda courts and some lunatics are confined 
in the Central Jail. There are in addition to these at Dabhoi, 
PetMd, Dwdrka, Kadi, Navsari, &c., eight jails, for most of which 
new buildings have been erected,^ and there are thirty-five lock-ups.. 
There is also a small jail in the neighbourhood of the camp at 
Baroda for the detention of thags and dacoits, which is under the 
management of the British Thagi and Dacoity Department. In the 
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Central Jail the numbers of prisoners in 1878-79 and in the next 
two years, were as follows : 



Remained at the commence¬ 
ment of the year. 

Received during the year. 

Discharged, pardoned, &c. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Malce. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Convicted 

897 

48 

440 

224 

m 

347 

228 

118 

346 

Under trial ... 

9 


9 

34 

9 

43 

38 

9 

a 

Lunatic 

1 


1 




I 


1 

Total... 

407 

43 

450 

258 

182 

390 

267 

127 

394 

1879-80 „ ... 

398 

48 

446 

204 

44 

248 

256 

55 

Sll 

1880-81 „ ... 

346 

37 

383 

157 

63 

220 

151 

63 

214 


The total daily average of prisoners in the jail during 3878-79 was 
393 males and forty-three females. The death-rate during the year 
was 11 per cent. The average cost per prisoner for diet, clothing, 
guarding and contingencies, including hospital charges, was 
Es. 96-6-9, In the following year there was a decrease of six per 
cent in the daily average. The death-rate fell to about 5 per cent. 
The average cost was Rs, 84-0-6. In 1880-81 the daily average 
attendance was 348 males and thirty-six females. The death-rate 
, was only 2’3 per cent. The average cost per prisoner was nearly Rs. 7 7. 

In the eight district jails the numbers of prisoners in 1878-79 
and in the next two years were as follows: 



Remained at the commence¬ 
ment of the year. 

Beceiyed during the year. 

Dischiirgei), pardoned, 4c. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Convicted 

924 

24 

943 

3466 

184 

3660 

3187 

168 

3346 

Under trial ... 

164 

6 

170 

3127 

200 

3327 

3124 

194 

8318 

Lunatics 

3 

... 

3 

5 


6 

8 

... 

8 

1878-79 Total ... 

1091 

30 

1121 

6598 

384 

6982 

6319 

352 ■ 

6671 

1879-80 „ ... 

1370 

62 

1432 

4606 

360 

4966 

4970 

379 

5^9 

1880-81 ... 

1006 

43 

1949 

3397 

304 

8701 

3586 

304 

3890 


In 1878-79 the average daily attendance was 1128. The death- 
rate of the convicts was 7 per cent; of the prisoners under trial 
5 per cent. In 1879-80 the average attendance was 1172; the 
death-rate of convicts was 4'6; of the prisoners under trial 5’6; the 
average cost per prisoner was Rs. 69-2-11. In 1880-81 the average 
attendance was 906 j the death-rate of convicts was 2'4 per cent; 
the average cost per prisoner was Rs. 76-7-5. 

In the thirty-five lock-ups or subordinate jails the total daily 
average of prisoners convicted or under trial was 399 men and 
twelve women for 1878-79; 251 men and women for 1879-80; and 
221 for 1880-81. The average cost per prisoner for 1879-80 was 
nearly Rs. 47, for 1880-81 was Rs, 28-9-0. There were thirteen 
lunatics in confinement in 1878-79. 
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The total cost of the various jails was as follews in 1878-79 : 


lAILS. 

Bations. 

Coat per 
head.. 

Establish¬ 

ments. 

Cost per 
head. 

Police. 

Cost per 
head. 

Hospitala 


Rs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Bs, a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

1 Central jail 

23,968 

54 16 7 

6561 

15 0 9 

7644 

17 8 3 

1687 

8 District jails 

63,378 

56 3 0 

7366 

6 8 6 

15,947 

14 2 3 

1140 

85 £iod^>np8 

16,626 

64 6 19 

435 

110 


116 


Jails. 

Cost per 
head. 

ClothiBg, 

Cost per 
head. 

Contin¬ 

gencies. 

Cost per 
hea^ 

Total. 

a 

Cost 


Bs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Centiat jail 

8 District jails 

35 Lock-ups 

3 13 11 
112 
0 4 6 

964 

2412 

67 

2 3 5 

2 2 3 

0 2 3 

1215 

2487 

328 

2 12 7 

2 2 3 

0 12 9 

42,021 

92,733 

23,307 

96 6 9 
82 3 5 
56 11 4 


The grand total of the expenditure for the year on 4dl the jails 
amounted to Es. 1,58,061. In 1879-80 the grand total was 
Ks. 1,27,314. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 


The chapter on public instruction may fitly commence with a 
jiatement giving the number of schools and pupils throughout the 
G^ikwdr’s dominions before 1871.^ Up to that year the State 
took no interest in schools and expended no money on them. All 
that was done was the result of private enterprise. 

The statement will serve to show how much has been effected 
during the last five years by the present administration, and what, 
tUl of late, was the normal condition of the country. 

< Baroda School Returns. 




Numbbr of Scholars. 



lA 





1 


District. 

<U O 


■sli 

S.'g ‘S 

<D 



Remarks. 


II 

5? 

i|?. 

'O 

Ai 

.2 

1 

A< 

Total. 


l.-BAHODA. 

Baeoda Gitt. 








UarMhi Schools— 







Education was' (dven in these 

l8t Glaaft . 

2 

75 



... 

75 

2nd do. . 

6 

180 



... 

180 

Bchoola after the English me- 

3rd do. . 

22 

645 



•• 

645 

tho^ Boys were trained in the 
vemscular, in reading and writ- 

Oojardti Schools— 







ing, arithmetic and algebra. 

2nd Class . 

S 


200 


AAA 

200 

ftMinttPhy. history and gram- 

3rd do. . 

10 


300 


AAA 

300 

mar^ in ist class schools. In 

Persian and Urdu 





2ted class schools they were 

Schools . 

5 

... 




100 

taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic, while in the ele^ 
mentary schools they learnt to 
write on sand and recite their 

Anrfo-Vemacular in 
the Gamp . 

1 

25 

70 

5 


100 

lessons together. 

ThiH school was established 

c,—Village Yemaciilar 




by the British Government, 
and was under its superinten- 

Sdiools . 

18 


200 

500 

... 

700 

dence; the expenses connected 
with it were defrayed by Gov¬ 
ernment and the school-house 

2.—PSTLAhl. 







a.—Peti&d town Vefna* 







cular . 

2 

s 

25 

70 


100 

wag erected «t the joint ex- 

b.—Village V^nacular... 

10 


150 

350 

... 

500 

pense of the British Govern¬ 
ment and Sor^hji Jamsbedji 

8.—SlKOR. 







Jijibh&i, Eaquiie, bl Bombay. 

a.—SinorXasto Mai^b! 







School. 

1 

15 



AAA 

15 


Oujar&ti do. 

Village Schools. 

1 

3 

26 

50 

100 

... 

25 

150 


4.—Dabhoi. 








a.—ATaa&a Vmiacnlar ... 

2 


30 

70 

AAA 

100 


b.—Village Schools 

6 


75 

126 

AAA 

200 


5.-^aakheda . 

4 


26 

100 

1 

125 


6.—Koral . 

8 


25 

50 

AAA 

76 


7—Pfidra 

2 


30 

70 

AAA 

100 


8 —Ch&sdod . 

1 


10 

40 


60 


9.—TilakvSda . 

2 

... 

20 

80 

... 

100 
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1 Mr. BhogiUl FriLnvalabhcUia, IMrector of Veroacular Instruction in the Baroda 
State, has given me much informaticm regarding the vernacular schools, 
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Government 

Schools, 

1871-72. 

1875. 


Dist&ict. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of Scholars. 

Remarks. 

CD Op 
C'd 

n O 

e 

<8 S c9 

pi 

0 

s 

04 

CD 

s 

X* 

04 

Total. 

10.—Navsa'hi. 








a.—Kasiu town Anglo- 








Vernacular . 

1 




101 

101 


Gujarati School. 

1 




87 

87 


Zend do.. 

1 

... 



46 

46 


Gymnasium . 

1 




78 

73 


Girls’ School . 

1 

— 



74 

74 


b.—YiU^ Sehoola 

16 


100 

520 


620 

i 

11 —Dehgftm ... 

6 


50 

100 


150 

12.-Kadi. 

10 

20 

180 

200 

... 

400 


13._Vijipur 

6 


50 

200 


250 


14.—y^anagar... 

6 


60 

100 


160 


16.—Atarsumba... 

6 


50 

100 


150 


16.—KheiAlu 

5 


50 

100 


150 


17.—Rattan 

15 


150 

350 


500 


18.—Amreli 

15 


50 

450 


500 


19.—Okh4.man()al 

6 


50 

100 


150 


20,—V&Jpur 

1 



25 


25 


21.—Sivli 

2 


26 

126 


150 


22,—KhJingi 

10 


100 

300 


400 


Grand Total 

209 

965 

2140 

4230 

381 

7716 



In 1871-72 there existed throughout the State five Government 
schools, or one school to every 600 inhabited villages. There were 
on the rolls of these five schools the names of 822 pupils. Excluding 
charges for superintendence the total expenditure on State education 
amounted to Baroda Es. 6233. But much larger sums have been 
expended and a regular department has been instituted by the 
administration of R4ja Sir T. Madavar^v, and it is only from the 
year 1875 that we can assert that the State has cared for the 
instruction of the public. 


Comparative Statement of total Expenditure in Baroda Rupees. 



1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Baroda High School 

17,019 

22,847 

25,100 

3744 

33,114 

3744 

36,009 

2. Anglo-Indian Institution ... 

3693 

3744 

4033 

3. Anglo-Vernacular School ... 



2544 

4165 

4581 

4, Graot-ia-aid to the Navsiri 
Zarthoeti Madressa . 


2600 

2600 

2600 

2600 

5. Grant-in-aid to the Qandevi 
School. 




400 

600 

6. Vernacular Schools. 

77,149* 

66,876 

70,606 

81,293 

96,805 

7. Vernacular College of Science 

13,154 

8527 

11,275 

12,279 

11,821 

2,77,898 

8. Educational Buildings 

13,955 

72,025 

76,559 

Total ... 

1,11,016 

1,18,64» 

1,87,894 

2,14,164 

4,34,347 


Comparative Statement of the total cost of Item 6 — Vernacular Schools. 


Direction. 

Inspection. 

Instruction . 

Contingencies . 

Totalt ... 

1876-77, 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Rs. 

10,417 

3931 

41,829 

2536 

Rs. 

10,932 

4382 

48,381 

3181 

Rs. 

11,514 

6175 

50,085 

3832 

Rs. 

12,272 

6041 

60,664 

2999 

Rs. 

11,068 

7471 

69,964 

7821 

63,190 

66,876 

70,606 

81,876 

96,805 


* This inciades cost of bnildings. 

t In 1^4-76 expenditure was Ra 26,560; in 1875-76 it w&s Rs. 32,605. Certain items hare bsOT 
omitted: tlroa in 1879-80 Rs. 46 and in 1880-81 Rs. 465 were given as grants-in-aid, and forthoon- 
cooragement of literature books were purchased in 1879-80 valued at Ra. 371, in 1880^1 at Rs. 36. 

In 1871 the vernacular education of the Baroda State was con- 
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ducted by a local staff seventeen strong under the superintendent, and 
consisted of masters and assistants, drawing a yearly sura of Baroda 
Rs. 1748 or about £152 10s. The local staff in 1879-80 consisted, for 
the High School or College, of a Principal on Rs. 750 a month or 
£900 a year, a Vice-Principal on Rs. 450 a month or £540 a year, 
sixteen teachers and a gymnastic master; for the Anglo-Indian 
Institution of a master and mistress drawing 250 Baroda rupees a 
month ; for the aided school at Navsdri of a head master and six 
assistants with a gymnastic teacher; for that at Gandevi of two 
masters ; for the Anglo-vernacular schools of six masters ; for the 
Vernacular College of Science of a Principal and eleven teachers, 
three for medicine, three for engineering, three for law, one for 
English, and one for Sanskrit. The vernacular schools were imder a 
Director who was assisted by a school inspector, and were instructed 
by 104 masters and 251 assistant masters (July 1879). The 
maximum pay of a master was Baroda Rs. 50 or British Rs. 43-1-12, 
the minimum pay Baroda Rs. 12 or British Rs. 10-0-8. 

In 1871, it has been said there were five State schools, two for 
Gujarati, two for Marathi’ and one for English. It is interesting 
to note the progress that has since been made. In 1871 a Gujarati, 
a Marathi and an English teaching school were opened in the City of 
Baroda. To these in 1872 were added a Marathi and a Gujarati 
school. To these in 1876 two similar schools were added. Meanwhile 
in 1873 His Highness Malhdrrav instituted four Vedaskdlds or 
theological schools, a Vydkam or grammar school, and a Nydya or 
logic school In 1874-75 two additional Veda schools were started. 
The Jyotish or astronomy school was instituted in 1876. A 
Gujarati girls’ school came into existence in 1875- An Urdu 
school was opened in the same year. A Marathi girls’ school was 
sanctioned in 1875. Thus the city contains 9 Sanskrit schools, 
3 Marathi schools, 3 Gujarati schools, 1 Urdu school, and 2 girls’ 
schools. There were, besides these, the High School, which became 
a coRege in 1882, and the Vernacular College of Science, started in 
1877, but not destined to have a long life. 

Sir K4vasji Jehdngir’s NavsAri Zarthosti Madressa was established 
on the 1st October 1856, and received a grant-in-aid from the State in 
1877-78.^ The Gandevi Anglo-vernacular school, after having been 
in existence some years, was closed at the end of April 1878 for want 
of fimds. It was re-opened in December 1879, and is supported by 
an old endowment but chiefly by a grant-in-aid from the State. .An 
Anglo-Indian institution was opened in the Baroda Camp in 1876. 
Anglo-vernacular schools were opened at Petl4d in 1873, at Sojitra 
and Dabhoi in 1878, at Kadi and Pattan in 1879, and at Sidhpur in 
1881. The Anglo-vernacular school at Amreli is of the same date. 
There were 5 vernacular schools in 1871-72, but in 1872-73 there 
were 34, in 1873-74 there were 37, in 1874-75 there were 55, in 
1875-76 there were 70, in 1876-77 there were 104, in 1877-78 there 
were 105, in 1879-80 there were 145, in 1880-81 there were 180 
throughout the State, of which 8 were girls’ schools. 

1 For this and other Navsiri schools see Navsiri in Chapter XIII. on Places of 
Interest. 
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Comparatiee Statement of Attendance in Vemaetdar Schools, 


Ybab. 

1871-72. 

. 

S 

CO 

1873-74. 

to 

00 

1876-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1B70-8O. 

op 

wH 

Knmber of S<^ool8 . 

6 

34 

37 

55 

70 

104 

106 

105 

146 

180 

Number of Scholars 







on the rolls 

822 

2288 

2404 

4590 

6478 

11,172 

11,464 

10,691 

18,380 

17,465 

Average daily attend- 


1883 




ance 


1480 

3456 

4873 

8766 

8474 

8617 

12,163 

16,142 

Expenditure 


... 


26,560 

32,605 

63,190 

66,876 

70,606 

81,293 

96,605 


^ The Baroda High School was opened on the 23rd March 1871. In 
1880 the High School was divided into two parts. Upper and Lower. 
In the Lower Division were taught the subjects prescribed in the 
British Government Anglo-Vernacular Standtuds I-IV, whilst in 
the Upper were taught the subjects of Standards V-VII, the seventh 
being the Matriculation standard. Baroda being a town of mixed 
pop^ation it is fotmd necessary to have two sides in the Lower 
Division, viz. the Marathi and the Gujardti. No such sides, 
however, are required in the Upper Division, though instruction 
is imparted in both the vernaculars by means of separate lectures. 
This institution resembles the E3phinstone High School of Bombay 
as regards the Gujardti and the Marathi sides. 

The teaching staff consists of one European Principal, one 
European Vice-Prineipal,sixteen native assistants,and one gymnasium 
master. Of the sixteen assistants, six work in the Upper Division, 
and most of them are graduates of the University of Bombay; 
while the remaining ten who work in the Lower Division are 
under-graduates of the same University. Besides teaching in the 
ffigh School, the Principal has the direction and superintendence of 
the Department of English Education in the State. 

• expenditure to the State on account of this institution 

in 18/9-80 was Baroda Rs. 33,114, This sum included salaries of 
m^ters,^ scholarships, prizes, contingencies and grants to the school 
Lmrary. The school fees are 8 annas per mensem in the Upper 
school and 4 annas per mensem in the Lower school. 

, The r^eipts from fee collections amounted to 1095 Baroda rupees 
in 1877-78, to Es. 1321 in 1879-80, to Rs. 1519 in 1880-81. %ie 
charge per student per annum was Baroda Es. 126-12-6 in 
1879-80, and Es. 109-8-10 in 1880-81. 

Ihe number of pupils on the rolls with their average attendance 
at the end of every official year from 1871 to 1882 were as below: 


Yiab. 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1EE0 

1881. 

1862 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

April. 

Nnmber of oanila 













on the rolls 

Of whom those in 

89 

166 

148 

152 

163 

228 

326 

327 

373 

336 

427 

624 

the Upper school 













Average attendance. 


867 

^•4 

iio's 

102"9 

56 

198*6 

85 

288*4 

102 

271 

100 

286 

106 

287 

143 

••• 


Assistant 

W <>f Vice-Prmeipal; bnt on the other hand 

Mlary of the Head t schools of a portion of the 

01 me Head Master of the High School who is also their Director 
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Of 336 pupils in April 1880, 289 were Hindus, 32 were Parsis, 13 
were Mahommedans, and 2 were Portuguese as the following 
statement shows: 


Baroda Sigh School Pupils, 1880. 


Casts. 

No, 

Casts. 

No. 

Casts. 

No. 

Br&hmans.. 

139 

y&ni4s . 

59 

P&rsis . 

S2 

Rajputs . 

9 

Eunbis . 

19 

Musalm^ns. 

13 

K&yasthas and Par- 


Mar&th&s . 

14 

Portuguese. 

2 

bhus . 

40 

Kolis . 

1 



Sbenvis . 

7 

Bb&ts . 

1 

Total ... 

336 


The subjoined table shows the number of the students from this 
school who have passed the entrance examination of the University 
of Bombay: 


Xeab. 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Number of Studente. 

2 

4 

4 

10 


10 


One of these students took the B. A degree in 1880 and one 
passed the F, E. A in 1879. The languages taught in this school 
are (1) English ; (2) Gujardti; (3) Marathi; (4) Sanskrit; and (5) 
Persian. 

The total amount of scholarships attached to the High School 
and College is Rs. 125 British and Rs. 75 Bdbdshdi, equal to Rs. 65 
British. The sum of Rs. 125 is thus distributed : three scholarships 
of Rs. 20 per mensem tenable at any college are awarded under certain 
conditions to students passing the Previous Examination direct from 
the Baroda College. Two additional scholarships of Rs.20per mensem 
are reserved for students wishing to join the Poona College of Science 
or the Grant Medical College. Five scholarships of Rs. 5 per 
mensem to he held for the year at the Baroda College are awarded 
to students who have passed the Matriculation Examination from the 
Baroda High School. The greater part of the Bdb5shdi Rs. 75 is 
paid to pupils of Highness’ territories coming to learn English 
at this institution. The remainder is given as merit-scholarships. 
Besides this, Rs. 10 per mensem are given in scholarships to poor 
scholars who show proficiency in gymnastic exercises. In the 
Administration Report for 1879-80 it is remarked; " The State 
continues to grant Rs. 25 per mensem for merit scholarships open 
to general competition in the Upper school, and a further sum 
of m. 50 per mensem is open to competition for the district Anglo- 
vernacular and vernacular schools.” The prize fund is Rs. 240 per 
mensem. 

A gymnasium and a cricket-dub are attached to the school. 
There is a small school library. A yearly girant of Rs. 250 (British) 
is asisigned to the library that additions may be made to the stock 
of books. In 1877 there were 274 books, in 1880 there were 517 
books, and in 1881 there were 596. 
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This account of the Baroda High School may conclude with a 
brief notice of the College into which it has grown and of the building 
in which the studies of the pupils of both High School and College 
will in future be prosecuted.^ “ The College was fomded to complete 
the system of E nglish education organized by tne administration, 
and on the 1st of October 1881 was recognized in the Faculty of 
Arts of the University of Bombay, for the purposes of the Previous 
Examination. The College budding is one of the handsomest 
structures of the kind in India. It is in the shape of an E, 
the centre being formed by a domed haU sixty feet square and one 
himdred and forty-four feet high. Each wing contains ten elaas 
rooms, five on the ground floor and five on the first floor, besides 
library, museum, chemical and physical laboratories, office and 
smaller ante-rooms. There is accommodation for about six hundred 
students. The style of architecture is early Hindu (Hemadapanti) 
and the design is by B. Chisholm, Esq., F.R.L, B.A,, Architect to 
the Madras Government. The building cost about six Idkhs of 
rupees.” Mr. Tait, the Principal of the High School and College, is 
assisted in his work in the latter institution by the Vice-Principal 
and four professors in Mathematics, Sanskrit and Persian. The 
College rolls give the names of five scholars and twenty-five 
commoners. 

This school was opened in July or August 1876, and was designed 
■ chiefly to provide education for the childi'en of the European and 
Eurasian ofiicers employed in the Military department of the State. 
It is, however, open to all European and Eurasian children who 
have no other means of obtaining education. 

The school is managed by a master and mistress. In 1878-79, 
1879-80 and 1880-81 there wei-e 21 pupils, of whom 13 were boys 
and 8 girls, nearly one-half of the number being under seven years of 
age. £i the first two years the expenditure amoimted to Rs. 3744, in 
1S80-8I it rose to Rs. 4033, the fee collections to something over 
or under Rs. 200. In 1879-80 the rate of school fee was Re. 1 per 
pupil per mensem, and the aimual cost of educating each pupil was 
Rs. 236. The subjects of studies were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography and grammar. The girls were taught plain 
sewing and knitting. It is an expensive institution and one not 
likely to be kept up. 

The establishment of Anglo-vernacular schools in seven of the 
most important towns of the State has already been mentioned. As 
is the ease with the Anglo-Indian institution at Baroda, these schools 
are xmder the direction and supervision of the Principal of the 
Baroda High School and College. English is taught in these schools 
up to Standard III. They are intended to act as feeders to the 
Baroda High School, though it is expected that Kadi and Pattan 
pupils will go to Ahmedabad, and they are also designed to provide 
an English education wherever there is a good demand for it. In 
1879-80 only seven boys went up from these schools to the High 


1 Bombay University Calendar for 1882-83, pages 321-22. 
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School, in 1880-81 twenty-seven went up, in 1881-82 forty-two 
went up. 

Baroda Anglo- Vemacvilar Schools, 1878-79 to 1880-81. 



Numbbr of Pupils. 

FSB COLLBCTIONS. 

Ajowal Cost. 


I?78-79. 

isro-sa 

1880-81. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1878-78. 

1879-80. 





Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Petl&d. 

38 

40 

48 

90 

107 

128 

900 

900 

Sojitra. 

62 

48 

45 

142 

las 

130 

732 

732 

Dabhoi. 

26 

24 

36 

92 

76 

94 

306 

396 

^di . 

80 

87 

38 

59 

114 

115 

604 

672 

Amteli 

13 

24 

39 

21 

36 

48 

444 

634 

^ttan. 

41 

32 

3S 

28 

164 

128 

604 

932 

Sidbpur 



21 





... 


In 1881 -82 the number of students was 278. 

The pupils with the exception of a few Musalm4ns are all Hindus. 
The monthly fee is 4 annas. The annual cost of educating each 
pupil varies in the different schools from about Rs. 17 to about Rs. 29. 

Sir Kdvasji Jehdngir Readymoney’s Zarthosti Madressa at Navsdri 
was instituted on the Ist October 1856 by the benevolent gentleman 
whose name this High School bears. The Managing Committee of 
the school consists of Pdrsis for it is partly maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of Parsis, and the existence of the committee 
was prescribed by the founder. In 1877 the Managing Committee 
consented to throw open the school to pupils of all races and religions 
instead of confining admittance to Pteis, and from that year the 
State has given the institution a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2600 British 
rupees. Instruction is imparted up to the MatricTilation standard, 
and the study of Latin has been introduced in addition to Sanskrit 
and Persian. In 1879-80, of a total number of 54 pupils 40 were 
P4rsis and 14 Hindus, in 1880-81 there were 65 pupils of whom 15 
were Hindus, in 1881-82 there were 72 pupils. The monthly rate of 
fee was 8 annas, the annual cost of the school was Ra 5908 in 1879-80 
and Rs. 5982 the next year, and the cost of educating each pupil was 
Rs. 110 in 1879-80 and Rs. 85 the next year. In addition to a cricket 
ground and gymnasium the school possesses a library containing 
876 booka 'fiiree boys matriculated at the University from this 
school in 1880-81, as a few others had previously done. Mention 
has been made of the Gandevi High School. It is yet in its infancy. 
The grant-in-aid is Bs. 600 per annum. In 1880-81 it contained 
56 pupils, who paid fees of from 1 to 8 annas. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1150 and the monthly cost of educating each pupil was 
about Rs. 29. In 1881-82 there were 69 pupils. A third school, 
the Navsdri DAddbhai Tdta School, contained in 1881-82 167 pupils. 
Under vernacular schools mention is made of 23 vernacular 
indigenous schools which receive assistance from the State. 

A bold resolve was made to impart a knowledge of some of the 
most useful modem sciences through the vernacular languages, 
Gujartiti and Marithi. The Vernacular College of Science was 
accordingly started in August 1876 on a liberal footing. The services 
of no less than eleven or twelve professora were enlisted. Men, for 
the most part graduates in the University of Bombay and holding 
high official posts in the State, lectured, three of them on medicine, 
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Chapter XL three on engineering, three on law, one on English, and one on 

TwiriTnotinTi Sanskrit. The expenditure amounted to about Rs. 12,000 a year. 

xr 1 n II were exacted from the students: on the contrary, scholarships 

^'^Scfence. worth Rs. 2200 a year were bestowed upon them. Nevertheless 
the attendance was never at any time excessive. In 1876 there 
were 80 students, in 1877 there were 62 students, in the next year 
49 and then 48 students. Of these 17 were in the medical branch, 
12 in the law branch, and 19 in the engineering branch. In 1880-81 
there were 46 students of whom 15 were in the medical and 21 in 
the engineering branch. It is unnecessary to point out that this 
institution was never regarded as anything but a costly experiment. 
The difficulty of teaching without any standard vernacular books 
on scientific subjects, and imder the consequent necessity of 
inventing or adopting a scientific terminology—this difficulty alone 
was one which might have seemed insurmountable. After a brief 
career the institution was closed in 1882. It had been found possible 
by great efforts to impart a little science through the vernacular 
tongue, but practically impossible by means of a small college to 
educate a man to be useful in a profession. 

Vernacnlar The vernacular schools classified according to their grades; 

Schools. _ 


Gs^ds. 

1S77-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Scholars 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Scholars 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Scholars 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Scholars 

Superior 

22 

5285 

22 

4793 

29 

6104 

82 

7213 

Middling 

50 

4421 

60 

4462 

56 

4770 

80 

7302 

Inferior 

S3 

1748 

83 

1436 

60 

2506 

68 

2950 

Total ... 

105 

11,454 

105 

10,691 

145 

13,380 

180 

17,465 


The schools classified according to languages: 


LANQUAOB8. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Schools 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Sdiolars 

Gnjar&ti 

78 

10,025 

78 

9239 

114 

11,762 

147 

15,379 

Huithl 

12 

927 

12 

932 

13 

922 

15 

1217 

Sanskrit 

11 

231 

11 

228 

11 

217 

11 

231 

Urdu 

4 

271 

4 

294 

7 

479 

7 

638 

Total ... 

105 

11,^4 

106 

10,691 

146 

13,380 

180 

17,465 


The schools classified according to the ^visions in which they 
are situated: 


DitisiOns. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

NarsSrl 

10 

947 

10 

951 

23 

1762 

23 

• 1874 

Baroda 

28 

3062 

28 

3668 

38 

4473 

54 

6058 

BarodaCity ... 

18 

* 1664 

18 

1695 

18 

1657 

20 

2146 

Kadi 

26 

3321 

26 

2750 

38 

3648 

62 

6151 

ArnnU 

23 

1560 

24 

1627 

28 

1840 

31 

2237 

Total 

105 

11,464 

106 

10,691 

145 

13,380 

180 

17,465 
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A little further on it is recorded how in 1882 there were 181 
State schools, 23 indigenous schools to whom a grant-in-aid is given, 
and a total number of scholars falling little short of 21,800. 

The vernacular schools mentioned above include the girls’ schools. 
In 1876-77 there were three girls’ schools with an attendance of 
212, in 1877-78 there were seven girls’ schools with an attendance 
of 445, in 1878-79 the attendance rose to 573, in the following year 
there were eight girls’ schools with an average strength of attendance 
of 627, and in 1880-81 the same number with an attendance of 554. 

On the 31st July 1882 there were 12 schools with the names on 
the rolls of 1070 girls, their average daily attendance being 625’9. 
The following table will show the localities in which each ^ool is 
situated, the number on the rolls and attendance : 
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Kumber. 

Locality, 

Number of pirla 
on the Bolls. 

ti 

§1 

a a 

O 

Number. 

Locality. 

Number of girls 
on the Rolls. 

Daily average 
attendance. 

X 

Baroda, Gujar&ti ... 

X19 

69*7 

8 

Pattan, GuJ^ti 

161 

86-7 

2 

Do. Marathi 

66 

46*2 

9 

Sidhpur do. 

35 

17*0 

8 

PettSd, OoJaritI ... 

126 

66*2 

10 

Nays&ri do. 

123 

74*8 

4 

Sojitra da 

125 

71*8 

11 

AmreU do. 

bT\ 

48*5 

6 

Dabhoi do. 

90 

41*4 

12 

Dw&rka do. 

83 

52*8 

6 

Kam&li do. 

34 

33*6 





T 

KwU do. 

52 

37*2 


Total ... 

1070 

626-9 


Besides the girls’ schools above mentioned, there is a Female 
Training class at Baroda where about fourteen school-mistresses are 
now being prepared for their work. Ten only of these receive a 
monthly stipend varying from three to five Baroda rupeea It was 
established in the month of February 1882. No fees are levied. 

The total number of schools and scholars on the rolls at the end 
of the year 1881-82 were 204 and 21,770 respectively. These figures 18^***'*’ % 

include the 23 aided indigenous schools, having 1588 scholars, 
together with the Baroda Female Training class. They are 
classified as follows: 

According to the languages taught: 


Number. 

LasacAera. 

SCHOOU. 

Scholars oh thi Rolls 
FOE July 1882. 

State. 

•S3 

%s, 

Total. 

In State 
Soboola. 

•Sla 

^ii 

o 

Totel. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

e 

Gnjar&ti, Boy^ 

Do. Oirl^ 

llar&Uii, Bo^. 

Da Girls’. 

Sanskrit S<diooto 

Urdu . 

Total ... 

130 

13 

16 

1 

11 

11 

32 

1 

152 

13 

17 

1 

11 

U 

16.688 

1018 

1288 

66 

287 

935 

1515 

Vs 

18.103 

1018 

1361 

66 

287 

035 

181 

n 

SH 

30.182 

1588 

21.770 


B 283-61 
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According to the divisions in which they are situated : 


Number. 

DmaioNS. 

Schools. { 

Scholars on the Rolls. 

State. 

Aided 

indige* 

none. 

Total, 

. 

In State 
schools. 

In aided 
indige¬ 
nous 
schools. 

Total. 

1 

Kadi Divledon . 

53 

11 

64 

5987 

626 

6613 

ol 

Baroda City . 

23 

1 

24 

2518 

73 

2691 


Baroda Division ... 

49 

9 

58 

7001 

633 

7624 

3 

Navsfiri DiTigion. 

26 

1 

26 

2539 

40 

2579 

4 

AmreBDi-1 Amr«liFanchH^4Is 

18 

1 

19“ 

1272 

826 

1598 


TisiOD. i Okh4mandal 

13 


18 

865 


865 


Total ... 

181 

23 

204 

20,182 

1583 

21,770 


The following statement shows the length of time during which 
the pupils have been under instruction at the close of the year end¬ 
ing 31st July 1882; 


Nmn- 
her of 
Divi¬ 
sion. 

Number 

of 



Under the period of tears. 


schools 
in each 
Division. 

Name of Division. 

i 

i 

j 

1 ‘ 

2 

3 

4 

1 

63 

Kadi Division . 

1489.3 

698-4 

555-5 

449-3 

1141- 

618-4 

210* 

oJ 

23 

Baroda City . 

591*fi 

852-3 

249*1 

226-8 

458-8 

192*3 

108-1 


49 

Baroda Division . 

1238*£ 

799-9 

636*9 

619* 

1374-1 

752 2 

416* 

3 

4 

25 

Navs4ri Division. 

Amreli Division— 

578-7 

236-4 

174-3 

145-9 

550-5 

254 1 

93.4 


18 

Amreli . 

245-fi 

J98-8 

161-7 

121*4 

238-e 

105' 

86-9 


13 

Okhimanda! ... 

163’7 

72-5 

661 

57-1 

180* 

114-6 

52-2 

5 

23 

Schools under Inspection 

416-8 

399-4 

228*2 

186-7 

233-9 

34- 

81* 


204 

Total . . 
Percentages 

Last year’s percentages .. 

4675 

23-9 

26-3 

2757-7^ 2071-8 
14-11 10-6 

14-91 10 8 

1706-2 

8- 7 

9- 1 

4176-9 
21 '3 
18 8 

1970-6 

10-1 

8-7 

947-6 

4-8 

6-1 


Nam* 
ber of 
Divi¬ 
sion. 

Number 

of 


Under the period of years. 


schools 
in each 
Division 

Name OF Division. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total. 

1 

53 

Kadi Division . 

176-2 

97-2 

13- 

2-6 


5299*9 


23 

Baroda City . 

64-1 

47-5 

7-9 

6-3 

15-8 

2319-9 


49 

Baroda Division. 

290- 

192-3 

93-4 

16-9 


6328-5 

3 

4 

25 

Navs&ri Division... . 

Amreli Division— 

69-1 

38-2 

7-4 

4-2 


2152-2 


18 

Amreli. 

20-9 

17- 

4-5 

1- 


1151-6 


13 

Okhamandal . 

55-7 

31-9 

3-2 

-2 


797T 

5 

23 

Schools under Inspection 

... 





1630* 


204 

Total ... 
Percentages 

Last year’s percentages . . 

675- 

3- 4 

4- 

434 1 
2-2 
1-4 

129-4 

•7 

-27 

29-2 

•1 

-09 

15-8 

•1 

-04 

19579-2 

100* 

100- 


The ages of the pupils in 1882 were : 


Nnm- 

berol 

Divi¬ 

sion. 

Number 
of - 
schools 
in each 
Division 

Naas OF Division. 

Yfars of Ages. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

53 

Kadi Division. 

96-5 

265-7 

503-6 

606-1 

591-3 

761-3 

667* 

731-4 

473-6 

9\ 

23 

Baroda CUy . 

29-7 

91-1 

146-7 

177-7 

223-3 

310-0 

304-1 

330-0 

243-6 


49 

Baroda Division 

226-3 

586-1 

710-6 

733-9 

746-3 

838-4 

723-2 

691*2 

460-6 

3 

25 

Navsiri Division 

112-8 

196-6 

i78-7 

280-C 

271-0 

270-0 

220-9 

206-2 

1621 

4 


Amreli Division— 











18 

Amreli. 

19-4 

57*6 

121-6 

135-7 

122-6 

167*2 

136-8 

136*9 

■ 115-8 


13 

OkhAmandal. 

18-8 

86'8 

100-1 

92-0 

106*6 

92-8 

103-1 

77-6 

68*6 

5 

23 

Schools under Inspec- 












tion . 

49-6 

102-4 

241-1 

184-9 

J65-JI 

^ 238*8 

183*2 

157-8 

106-1 


m 

Total ... 

553-1 

1386*2! 2102-3 

2211-2 

2226*1 

2668-5 

2347*3 

2330-1 

1619-2 



Percentages . . 

2-8 

7-1 

10 8 

11-3 

11'4 

13-6 

11-9 

11*0 

8-S 

— 


l^st year’s percentages. 

3-2 

6-8 

9-6 

10-9 

11-2 

13*9 

12-6 

12*4 

8-3 
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Num¬ 
ber of 
Divi¬ 
sion. 

Number 

of 

schools 
in each 
Division 

Name of Division. 

Yrars of Ages. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

Above 

20 

Total. 

1 

53 

Kadi Division. 

289-9 

178-7 

89*8 

36- 

10- 

2-7 

3-5 

2-9 

5299-9 

oi 

23 

Baroda City 

163*1 

121- 

57- 

22-1 

21-1 

14-7 

14-2 

50-6 

2319-9 

n 

49 

Baroda Division. 

300-1 

180-4 

84*4 

31-7 

11-2 

'7 

1-4 

21 

6328-6 

3 

26 

Navsari Division 

85-5 

39-6 

21-2 

6-8 

1-6 

•4 

*fl 

•3 

2152 2 

4 


Amreli Division— 











18 

Amreii. 

43-2 

16-e 

10*9 

5-9 

10 2 

11 6 

11*7 

37 9 

11516 


13 

Okh^andal. 

34-5 

B-7 

1-6 

1-5 

*7 

*7 

-3 

•8 

797-a 

6 

23 

Schools under Inspec- 












tion . 

62-5 

31-7 

11.1 

4-3 

2-4 

•1 

... 


1530- 


204 

Total ... 

968-8 

577-7 

276- 

108-31 

67-2 

30-9 

31-7 

94-6 

19,679-2 



Percenta^:efl ... 

4-9 

2-9 

1*4 

•5 

*3 

-2 

•2 

•6 

100- 



Last year’s Percentage... 

5-6 

29 

1-1 

*4 

■3 

•2 

•2 


100- 


The castes of the pupils at the end of the year 1882 will be 
found from the following statements: 


Number. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Nauk of Division. 

Number 
remain¬ 
ed at the 
end of 
July 
1882, 

Bremen. 

B r a h m a 
Kshatri. 

RSjput. 

P 

•id 

.n 

« 

be 

i 

a 

vS 

> 

Kanbi, 

eS 

3 

fi 

a 

S 

u 

p 

td 

Eh 

JS 

PP 

2 

vet 

a 

s 

o 

Dakshanl. 

1 

53 

Kadi Division 

5626 

1410 

72 

5 

39 

26 


1493 

731 

88 

39 

334 


23 

Baroda City. 

2370 

•265 

723 

10 

20 

53 

i 

358 

178 

183 

16 

6 


49 

Baroda Division ... 

6772 

1142 

65 

17 

99 

13 

11 

1133 

2309 

35 

47 

73 

3 

25 

Navairi do. 

2439 

492 

88 

7 

15 

29 

3 

856 

56 

43 


12 

( 

18 

Amreli Sub-division. 

1202 

173 

52 

4 

17 

26 

2 

284 

41 

92 

109 

2 

*1 

13 

OkhSmandal Sub-di 













{ 


vision ... ••• 

803 

303 

5 

1 

8 

2 


16 


9 

178 


5 

23 

Orant-in-aid schools 















under Inspection . 

14^ 

179 

42 

43 

7 

7 


397 

318 

23 

36 

IT 


204 

Total ... 

20,703 

3964 

1047 

87 

205 

156 

_ 

17 

4036 

3633 

478 

424 

243 


Number, 

Number of 
Schools. 

Namb of Division. 

'.c 

go 

V 

«s 

0} 

O 

O 

Ch&ran, 

o 

s 

cd 

a 

1 

CO 

b 

JS 

"S 

00 

5 

id 

s 

1 

M 

Hochi. 

1 

tS 

s 

1 

o 

1 

fid 

Jingar. 

1 

53 

Kadi Division 

12 

40 

2 

1 

18 

100 

83 

73 

21 

25 

46 


170 

24 


- { 

23 


17 

15 


10 

n 

27 

18 

6 

17 

3 

11 

7 

36 

21 

i 

n 

49 

Baroda Division ... 

14 

38 

ia 

5 

30 

123 

93 

30 

22 

40 

71 

56 

67 

147 


3 

26 


3 

8 



29 

69 

46 

6 

45 

26 

13 

51 

32 

18 

2 

f 

18 

Amreli Sub-division. 

47 

10 


2 

16 

22 

10 

6 

12 

6 

9 


1 




13 

Okh&mandal Sub- 


















division . 

4 

16 



16 

16 

16 

6 

IT 

8 

4 



2 

2 

5 

23 

Qrant-in-sid Schools 


















under Inspection.. 

10 

14 



6 

32 

16 

25 

7 

10 

12 

4 

13 

38 

2 


204 

Total ... 

107 

141 

18 

18 

124 

379 

283 

151 

141 

117 

_ 

166 

U8 

319 

260 

T 


Number. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Kami of Division. 

Dhobi. 

1 

.o 

•o 

<s 

x. 

0 

s 

Slktigar. 

e 

t 


4K 

> 

M 

i4 

OB 

> 

X 

« 

1 

s 

Tamboll. 

s 

0 

1 

X 

0 

Kadlya. 

0 

2 

63 

Kadi Division. 

3 

22 

1 

6 

4 

15 

5 

5 

135 

31 

2 

9 

14 

13 

6 

, f 

23 

Baroda City. 

1 

2 


7 

1 

2 



17 

5 


8 

10 

7 

3 


49 

Do. Division 

9 

15 

i 


2 

9 

i 


22 

15 


6 

2 

3 

6 

3 

26 

Navs&ri do. 

6 

4 






i 

27 

17 

i 

3 

21 

1 


. f 

18 

Amreli Sub-division. 

1 

2 






... 

2 

1 


7 

9 

5 

i 


18 

Okh&maodai Sub- 


















divuion . 




1 






4 



1 

1 

1 

5 

23 

Orant-in-aid Schools 


















under Inspection.. • 


4 




1 



31 

14 

... 

4 





204 

Total ... 

19 

49 

" 2 

14 


27 

6 


284 

87 

3 

37 

57 

30 

19 
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Cbafter XL 
lastractaoo. 
by Bace. 

i 


N.ija or Division. 

& 

a 

*3 

M 

3 

s: 

a 

3 

O 

m 

i 

< 

1 

s 

1 

A 

Targala. 

i. 

1 

<• 

1 

1 

M 

Bharthaii. 

e 

bfi 

A 

<8 

Q 

•3 

s 


1 

53 

Kadi DiTiedon 

8 

6 

1 

S 

6 

21 

7 

1 

70 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


aJ 

23 

Baroda Gi^. 

2 

1 

... 




1 




8 


... 





49 

Da Division ... 

1 

6 



6 


36 




1 






3 

25 

Navalri do. 

... 

... 


... 

3 


28 











18 

Amreli Sub-division. 

1 

4 


... 


... 

... 



1 




i 




13 

Okh&mandal Sub- 



















diviaon . 

1 

... 

... 


4 


... 



82 



... 

... 

' 


S 

23 

Grant'tn-aid Schools 



















under Inspection.. 


5 



1 

4 

1 


1 









204 

Total .. 

S 

22 

2 

2 

18 

25 

73 

1 

n 

34 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 


Number. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Namb of Division. 

Gurav. 

*> 

a 

o 

A 

00 

cS 

1 

Kh&rva. 

1 

A 

u 

»* 

OS 

ja 

.3 

S 

Gh&ncba. 

1 

•1 

O 

Barodia. 

*3 

s 

Pancboli. 

Other caste. 

o 

t 

■o 

1 

63 

Kadi Division 













2 


46 


23 

Baroda City. 

2 

16 


2 

1 

3 

5 

2 




... 

19 


10 


49 

Do. Division 




1 


... 

... 


'i 

1 

1 

... 

4 


242 

8 

25 

Navsdri do. 

‘i 






... 



3 


6 

3 


145 


18 

Amreli Sub-division. 



6 




... 

... 




.. 

1 


18 

U 

13 

Okhdmandal Sub- 


















division . 




17 







... 

... 

2 

7 

2 

5 

23 

Grant-in-aid Schools 


















under Inspection... 






1 









19 


204 

Total ... 

2. 

16 

6 

20 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

4 

1 

7 

31 

7 

483 


Number. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Namb of Division. 

Vaghri. 

iS 

n 


cd 

M 

JS 

fl 


Talftvia. 

3 

CQ 

d 

2 

<3 

P 

r 

-ei 

"C 

a 

et 

m 


!c 

vS 

1 

GO 

d 

JS 

n 

t 

<3 

P 

d 

H 

“3 

s 

s 

1 

1 

53 

Kadi Divi^on 

3 

5 













622 

5,626 

n f 

23 

Baroda City 






. 








15 

214 

2,370 


49 

Do. Division 

3 

5 

43 

75 

i 

1 

i 







7 

650 

6,772 

3 

25 

Navsdri do. 


1 

158 

14 





i 





82 

443 

2,439 

, ( 

18 

Amreli Sub-division. 


4 




. 





ii 

1 

3 

3 

176 

1,202 

U 

13 

Okh&mandal Sub- 



















division . 



... 











1 

103 

803 

5 

23 

Grant-in-aid ^bools 



















under Inspectiou... 



1 



... 




4 




... 

142 

1,492 


204 

Total ... 

6 

15 

202 

89 

1 

1 

1 

28 

1 

4 

11 

1 

3 

108 

2,150 

20,703 


Fees. There is no uniformity in the rates of fees, and for several years 

about 20 per cent, of the pupils were admitted free of payment. 
No fees are charged in the Sanskrit, Urdu and girls’ schools. In the 
City of Baroda the rates of fee are one anna per boy up to the 5th 
vernacular standard and two annas above that. In the districts, 
Kathiawar excepted, it is one anna up to the 3rd standard, and two 
annas above that. In Kdthidwar one anna is charged without 
distinction as to standards. There is a re-entrance fee of four annas 
for boys who, having left school once, re-enter it within one year. 
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The fee collections in 1875-76 amounted to Es. 4268, but since 
then they have risen considerably. 

Statement of Fee Collections. 


Districts. 

1878-n. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Baroda City 

865 

003 

923 

900 

1122 

Do. Division 

3124 

3337 

3408 

3601 

4510 

Navs&ri do. ... 

623 

810 

886 

1040 

1510 

Kadi do. . 

2053 

2879 

2635 

2801 

3716 

Amreli do. 

471 

526 

460 

532 

616 

Okb^uoandal do. 

415 

431 

383 

439 

475 

* Total ... 

7551 

8876 

8675 

9313 

11,058 


As prizes there were distributed Es. 1577 in 1877-78, Es. 1844 
in 1878-79, Es. 1613 in 1879-80, and Es. 2131 in 1880-81. Private 
visitors in the same years distributed no less than Es. 1211, Es. 931, 
Es. 1320 and Es. 2400 in prizes and sweetmeats. 


In the City of Baroda, there were in 1881-82, including one Marathi 
aided indigenous school having 73 scholars on the rolls with an 
average attendance of 62 4, 24 vernacular and Sanskrit schools, 
with an average attendance of 1927'4 pupEs out of 2591 enrolled, or 
2'5 per cent, of the total population of the City, viz., 101,818 according 
to the late census of 1881. The details of these schools will be 
found from the following table : 


Nans. 

Number 
of the 
students 
on the 
Bolls. 

Daily 

average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

Marathi Schools, 



No. I . 

265 

193*6 

No. U . 

147 

99*9 

No. m . 

116 

78*4 

No. IV . 

148 

111*6 

No. V . ... 

116 

93*7 

Total ... 

793 

677*3 

Ch^riUi Schoola. 



No. I . 

308 

237*2 

No. II . 

323 

358*6 

No. m . 

247 

193*3 

Nft IV . 

163 

121*8 

No. V . 

106 

72*9 

Total ... 

1147 

883*3 

QirJ^ Schools, 



Guiardti Female Training 



Claro. 

14 

9*4 

Do. Oiris* School ... 

119 

69*7 

Marathi Uiris’ School ... 

66 

46*2 

Total ... 

199 

125*3 


Nams. 

Number 
of the 
students 
on the 
Bolls. 

DaOy 

average 

attend- 

ance. 

Sanskrit Seioots. 



Vy4kam Sb&Ia . 

88 

30*1 

Ny4ya do. . 

31 

19*4 

Jyotisha do. 

80 

20*3 

BilCveda do. Fora ... 

11 

9*5 

Yajurveda do. do. ... 

22 

19*5 

Rif^eda do. V^di ... 

15 

9*9 

Yajnrveda do. do. ... 

14 

10*7 

A'pastamba do. 

21 

167 

A'nhik do. . 

63 

46*9 

Total _. 

245 

182* 

Urdu School* 



Urdu 8<^ool. 

135 

97-2 

Total of Govenunent Schools 

2518 

1865* 

Aided Indiffcnous Schools. 



MarSthi School . 

73 

63-4 

Grand Total ... 

2591 

1927*4 


The average yearly cost per pnpE was Es. 7-4 B^bdshdhi or 
Es. 6-5 British. 
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In PetI4d there were four schools : 


No. 

Namb. 

Numl^r 
of hoys 
on the 
Rolls. 

Daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

1 

Gujar&ti Boys^ . 

404 

3373 

1 

Do. Oirl]^ . 

125 

66-2 

1 

Urdu School. 

101 

76*2 

1 

Alar^ithi School . 

19 

15-5 

4 

Total ... 

649 

494'2 


In Sojitra there were two schools, one Gujardti boys’ school and 
one girls’ school; the former having 404 names on the rolls and 
a daily average attendance of 294'4; and the latter having 125 on 
the roll with an attendance ot 71'8. 

In Dahhoi there were four schools' : 


No. 

Namb of teb School. 

Number 
ol boys 
on the 
Rolls. 

Daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

1 

Gtijar&ti Boy^ . 

402 

276*6 

1 

Do. Girls* 

DO 

41*4 

1 

Mar^tthi School 

22 

18*2 

1 

•Urdu do. . 

104 

74-4 


Total ... 

618 

409-6 


In Sinor there were two schools, one Gujarati and one Marathi, 
the former bearing the names of 55 boys on the rolls and the latter 
having 28 names on the rolls. 

In Karn41i there were two schools: 


1 Gujarati Boys’ School. 


1 Girls’ School. 


Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. 


Number Daily 

of girls. attendance. 


57 36 


34 23-6 


In Kadi there were four schools* : 


No. 

Kami of tbi School. 

Number 
of boys 
on the 
BoUs. 

Diuly 

attend’ 

ance. 

1 

Gujar&ti Boys* . 

$45 

220*7 

1 

Do. Girls’ . 

52 

27-2 

1 

MarAthi School . 

46 

341 

1 

Urdu do. 

96 

78-5 

4 

Total ... 

538 

360*5 


1 and * Uention ia not made here of the Anglo-vemacuiar school, 
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In Pattan there were five schools^: 


No. 

Name of the School. 

Number 
of boys 
on the 
RoUs. 

Daily 

attend' 

ance. 

1 

Oujar^lti Boys’ School 

362 

263-2 

1 

Do. do. Branch 

79 

52-8 

1 

Do. Girls’ . 

161 

86-7 

1 

Mar&thi School . 

19 

16*2 

1 

Urdu do. . 

96 

71-4 

6 

Total ... 

717 

490-3 


In Sidhpur there were two schools®: 

1 Gujardti Boys’ School. 1 

Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. 

305 209-2 

At S4dra there were two schools: 

1 Urdu School. 

Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. 

43 20-8 

At Navsdri there were four schools®: 


No. 

Name of the School. 

Number 
of boys 
on tbe 
Rolls. 

Daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

1 

GujarSti Boys’ . 

383 

285-3 

1 

Do. Girls’ . 

123 

74-8 

1 

Mar&thi School . 

69 

52-4 

1 

Urdu do. . 

115 

601 

4 

Total ... 

690 

481-6 


At Kathor, Vari4v and Gandevi respectively there were two 
schools^: 


f Number. 

Eathos. 

Number,Of boys 
on the Rolls. 

Daily attend¬ 
ance. 

Number. 

Varia'v. 

Number of boys 
on the Rolls. 

•o 

s 

S 

1S 

■3 3 
a 

Number. 

Gandevi. 

Number of boys 
on the Rolls. 

a 

§ 

(9 

Q 

Name of the 
School. 

Name of the 
School. 

Name of the 
School. 

1 

Oujar&ti 

87 

66-2 

1 

... 

'68 

39- 

X 

Qnjar&ti 

183 

137-3 


Urdu. 

76 

61-4 

1 

Urdu. 

41 

26-6 

1 

Urdu 

49 

34- 

2 

Total ... 

162 

116-6 

2 

Total ... 

99 

66«| 

3 

Total ... 

232 

171-3 


.n Amreli there were 3 schools: 


No. 

Name op the School. 

Number 
of boys 
on tbe 
Bolls. 

Doily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

1 

1 

1 

Gufer&ti Boys’ . 

Do. Girls* . 

Mar6thi School . 

Total ... 

257 

34 

67 


3 

348 

264-6 


Gujariti Girls’ School. 

Number Daily 

of bo^ attendance. 

35 17 


1 Marithi School. 

Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. 

39 29-3 


Chapter ZI. 
Instruction. 
Pattan Division. 


NavsAri Division. 


Amreli Divisiim. 


1. 2 and * Mention is not made here of the Anglo-vemacnlar school. 

3 No mention is made of the grant-in-aid An^o-Vemacnlar and High School. 
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In Manikvdda there were two schools: 


1 Gnjardti School. 

Number Daily 

boys. atteudamce. 

63 39-9 


1 MarAthi School. 

Number Daily 

of Boys. attendance. 

89 51-7 


In Varvala there were two schools: 


1 Gujarati SchooL 

Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. 

123 80-6 


1 Urdu School. 

Number Dafly 

of boys. attenduice, 

81 62-4 


In Dw4rka there were five schools^: 


No. 

NAaB or THB SCHOOU 

Number 
of boys 
on the 
Rolls. 

Daily 

attend¬ 

ance. 

1 

Oujar&ti Boys’ School 

81 

63'9 

1 

Do. do. Branch 

176 

156*1 

1 

Do. Girls* . 

83 

52*8 

1 

Sanskrit P&tba Sh&la 

26 

19*1 

1 

Do. Sb&la 

16 

8* 

6 

Total ... 

381 

299-9 


Thus in 1881-82 the 181 Government schools were distributed 
among 127 towns and villages out of a total number of about 2934 
towns and villages in the State. Thus, on an average, there is one 
school for every 17 inhabited towns and villages. 

Some separate notice may be taken of the Sanskrit schools, 11 in 
number, of which 9 are at the Capital: 






Casts. 


Ages. 


Number 

Name of School. 

Date of establish¬ 
ment of the School. 

®S5 

s A ce w 
23 

S.5 

.eg 

2 s 

£ 

^ t5 

7 years. 

8 years. 

9 years. 

10 years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

Baroda City. 

Vyikam Sh4la for Grammar and 
Panch Kavya. 

18th January 1873... 

36 

26 

11 





2 

Ny4ya 8h41a for Logic and l^ch 
K6vya . 

Do, 

30 

21 

9 




1 

3 

JYOtisb Sb6la for Astronomy 

let February 1876... 

26 


26 



i 

1 

4 

luerveda do. (V&di) . 

18th January 1873... 

16 

16 






5 

Tajurveda Sh&Ia (Vidi) . 

Do. 

14 

12 

2 

1 


1 


6 

Anhika Sh&la for daily Br&imimcal 
ritual . 

19th March 1874... 

61 

61 


2 

3 

12 

13 

7 

Rigveda do. (Puca)... 

18th January 1873... 

11 

11 


1 


1 

8 

Yajurvedado. (Pure). 

Do. 

22 

23 






9 

A'pastamba do. for Veda Hiryan 
Keshi.. 

6tb May 1876 

20 

20 




2 



Total ... 


■ 236 

187 

48 

4 

3 

16 

16 

10 

11 

Ihodrka, 

Veda Sh61a for Tajurreda ... 

P&tha Sh&la for Sanskrit . 

1st March 1873 ... 
Do. 

9 

26 


9 

25 



*2 

"2 


Total ... 


34 


34 



2 

2 


Grand Total ... 


269 

187 

82 

4 

3 

IS 

18 


1 Ko moDtion is made of the battalion school, 
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Name of School. 


Baroda, City. 

Vyfikarn SfaAla for Gnunms 

Panch KSvya. 

NySya Sh&la for Lc^c and 

K4vya. 

Jyotish Shila for Astronomy 
Rigveda do. (V4di) 

Yajurveda Sh41a (Vfidi) 
Anhika Shaia for daily Br4hn 
ritual ... 

Rigveda Sh41a(Pura)’ 
Yajurveda do. (Pura) 
A'pastamba do. for Veda I 
Keshi. 


Total 


Bvarka. 


Veda Sh4Ia for Yajurveda ... 
Patha SMla for Sanskrit 

Total 
Grand Total 


Agbs. 

a 

an 

E 

o 

i 

BO 

(« 

§ 

09 

U 

B 

s 

i 

E 

BS 

h 

8i 

B 

s 

e 

0 n 


83 

w.e 

>> 

>) 



>» 


s. 

>t 



0 

■3 


pH 


eo 

»H 


0 

pH 

CD 


00 

d» 

s 




11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

|n 

IS 

lio 

20 

21 

22 

23 

i 












Bs. 

. 1 


3 

1 

... 

1 

4 

5 

6 . 

3 

12 

36 

964 

. 1 

1 

2 

1 

5 


2 

1 

1 

2 

13 

30 

1335 


3 


1 

5 

'4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

26 

597 




1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

8 

15 

336 

I 



1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 


2 

14 

336 

4 

12 

4 

5 

4- 

1 

1 





61 

126 

1 



1 



1 


i' 


4 

11 


2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 


2 

23 

342 

4 

2 


1 

3 


... 



3 

6 

20 

342 

17 

21 

11 

16 

22 

12 

13 

12 

15 

10 

47 

235 

4720 

2 

7 

“2 

‘5 

'5 



2 




2 

9 

25 

150 

150 

9 

2 

6 

5 

5 


2 




2 

34 

300 

26 

1. 

16 

21 

27 

12 

15 

12 

15 

10 

46 

269 

5020 


J ' ana ware under Gujartiti Brilhman masters, the others are onder 

master of the Ny4ya Shila is Ra. 76 a month, of the Vy 6kam Sh&la 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 10. The schoUrs feed ind 1^^ tb^sSv^ 
some r^ivinff assistance out of a small State irrant of Rs. 50 monthly Th^ 
schools iuspecte them six or seven times in the year, on two formal occasloiw beinir eupSorted bv^L>rtAh? 

A few years ago a faulty but approximate return of indigenous 
schools was sent^ in. Several of these have since had to contend 
against State institutions. 


Name of Division. 

Number 
of villages 
having 
Schools. 

Total 
number 
of Schools. 

Number 
of Pupils. 

Kadi . 

68 

90 

4244 

Baroda . 

115 

166 

4909 

Navs&ri ... 

12 

22 

1701 

Amreli . 

11 

19 

1101 

Total ... 

206 

297 

11,056 


Indigenous schools are almost always, if not always, conducted 
by Brdhmans. In large towns the post is generally handed down 
from father to son, and this is also the case where the business of 
instruction is carried on all the year round. 

No regular monthly fees are taken from the pupils. A small 
sum is paid when some standard of studies is perfected. Thus one 
rupee is paid for each of the four dnks or multiplication tables, the 
alphabet, the hdrdkhadi or the art of forming letters in writing' the 
art of letter-writing. This is the system of payment in the case of 
jmor people. The &urus, however, do not exact such small sums from 
richer parents, as they expect to be paid in a lump .sum when the 
B 283-62 
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Curriculum, 


School-houses. 
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PecuUarities 
vf Indigenous 
Schools. 


pupil has completed his education. Cases have occurred where a 
Ouru has then received as much as Rs. 50 or Rs. 200. In some 
schools, however, Rs. 2 are charged in advance for the alphabet, the 
bdrdkhadi, the art of writing names, for the multiplication and 
addition of dnJca. In many schools Brdhman boys are not charged 
any fee. 

In large towns where the system of regular fees has been i 
introduced, each pupil pays 4 annas a month; in small viUages , 
where the same system has come in, he pays between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 
a year. The income of the master includes the handful of grain given 
by each pupil called ‘ muthi and pice.’^ 

An entrance fee is taken in every school. Every new boy has to 
pay at. least Re. 1 to the master, and sometimes Re. 1 to give a " 
holiday to the school-boys, along with a cocoanut, rice in husk and 
molasses. On such occasions rich people will give a turban or 
even a shawl 


Town boys come to school at five years of age and leave it when 
they are ten, but in villages they come later and remain longer. 
There are no indigenous schools for girla - 

The curriculum of indigenous schools is muldhshar, ndma, > 
dhdt, dnks or multiplication tables, and addition of dnk, mental 
arithmetic, letter-writing, writing out agreements, bonds and 
hundis. In the more modern style of indigenous school the reading ' 
of printed matter has been added and a course of arithmetic, &c.* ; 

The school-house is generally of a poor kind. Sometimes it is a 
portion of a religious or public building, the room attached to 
temple, a dharmshdla orachaura. Sometimes, however, the hereditary f 
Guru has hired or built a school-house for himself, and occasionally 
one has been presented to the village by some rich person. Very ^ 
commonly, in the southern division the Mehtdji teaches in the 
veranda of his own house. No furniture of any sort is required, > 
a few 2 >dtia or boards are provided for the boys to write on. There ,J} 
is abimdance of dust on the floor, and an absence of ventilation in ^ 


the room, which is distressing from a sanitary point of view. ^ 

No religious instruction is imparted. But when the school opens 
and closes, a shiksha or set of verses containing moral principles is -ff- 
daily recited by the boys in chorus. 


The master has no paid assistants, but one of his forward pupils 
often teaches the younger boys gratis. He takes, however, as a 
matter of right some eatables, such as fried pulse, parched rice, etc., 
brought in their pockets by the boys for their own consumption. 
No Iwoks are used, but of late some have been introduced as well as 


1 The ‘ Muthi and pice ’ system prevails everywhere. At some places the Muthff 
or handful of grun is given on certain days only, in some it is given daily. Pice are 
pmd only on holidays. In villages where ]^eople are poor and not able to pay money, 
the &i(rucauses eadh of his pupilB to give mm a meal in turn. For teaching marriage 
Btmga Be. 1 is generally charged. 

* In scdiools where Vdnills predominate the coarse of arithmetic includes simple | 
and componnd interest. 
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slates instead of pdtis. No register of names or attendance is kept, 
but the senior pupil writes down of a morning the names of all who 
attend. Some of the seniors are sent out to heat up truants, and 
occasionally the master himself sallies forth, whip or cane in hand, 
and compels the more obstinate or irregular of his lads to school. 
The punishments inflicted in school are of a corporeal nature and 
are severely applied, and the popularity of the master greatly 
depends on the way in which he exercises his right to prniish. If a 
boy enters the school at five he is generally pushed through his 
course in four years, if he joins later, lie often gets through in two 
years. 

Of course many of the indigenous schools cannot stand against 
State institutions with trained masters and a system of book¬ 
learning. Nevertheless, where there are no permanent schools their 
existence is encouraged. His Highness Say4jir4v is inclined 
liberally to assist indigenous schools. 

A grant-in-aid system has been recently set on foot for indigenous 
schools, where no State vernacular schools exist. Under the 
present rules a master can get a grant only if the maximum number 
of pupils is 30, and the amount of a grant depends on the 
examination results. Thus 8 annas are granted for every boy 
passing Standard I, Re. 1 for Standard II, Rs. 1-8 for Standard 
III, and Rs. 2-8 for Standard IV. This system is being cautiously 
tried and as yet only Rs. 1000 are sanctioned in the yearly Budget 
to be thus dispensed by the Director of Public Vernacmar 
Instruction. 

Referring to this very account of indigenous schools the Minister 
in his report for the year 1876-77 says: ‘ There are nearly 300 
indigenous schools, containing about 12,000 boys, which have no 
connection with the Educational Department. The school-going 
population may thus be estimated at between 22,000 and 23,000. 
Estimating the whole population at twenty Idkhs, and the children 
at five IdJehs, this would give a percentage of 4-4.’ 

The Census of 1881 gave the following results regarding the 
education of the people .- 

Censu* Detaib, 1S8I. 
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Qiapter XI. 
Instraclion. 

Census Statistics 
of 1881. 
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Of the males of the aboriginal tribes 13 were under instruction, 
32 could read and write, 51,569 could not; not one of 49,908 females 
could read and write. 

given in the precediog statement may be briefly 
amplified; '' •’ 
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The Educational Department includes a book dep6t, mainly of 
educational works for the use of the schools. In the year 1878-79, 
28,099 books were sold valued at Rs. 6455, in the following year 
26,307 books valued at Rs. 5825, and in 1880-81 33,791 books valued 
at Rs. 8219. 

The City of Baroda contains the Baroda State Library, opened in 
February 1877. The State has provided it with a tasteful building 
opposite the Public Offices, costing about Rs. 45,000. It also 
maintains for the library an establishment of two clerks and four 
or five peons. In addition to this the State presented the institution 
with Rs. 5000 for the purchase of books. A branch to the library 
was started in the City, in April 1878. The subscribers are more 
than 200 in number and pay according to the class which they belong 
to Rs. 2, 8 as. or 4 as. With the proceeds of these fees a large niunber 
of English and vernacular newspapers and periodicals is obtained. 
Gifts of books have been made from time to time by private 
individuals, and conspicuous among these is a gift of Rs. 1000 by 
Shrimant GangMhar Yeshvant, the head of the Gopal Mair^l 
House, for the purchase of Sanskrit books. In 1881 the Library 
contained 2064 books, of which 1143 were English, 381 Gujarati, 
381 Marathi, 140 Sanskrit and 19 Hindustani. 

The town of Navsdri contains a good little library opened in 1872 
and supported partly by contributions and partly by subscriptions. 
The Mherji R4na Library, however, mainly depends on the 
interest upon a fund raised to preserve the memory of the person 
whose name the institution bears. It contains 2832 volumes in the 
En g lish , Gujarati and Persian languages. The two Bombay English 
newspapers and most of the Gujardti newspapers are supplied by 
private individuals in Bombay. There are about 156 subscribers, 
of whom most are Pdrsis, who pay a monthly fee of four annas, 
two annas or one anna. It is located in a building of its own. A 
reading-room has also been started in Navsari in 1877. 

Reading-rooms have also lately been opened in some of the chief 
towns of the State, such as Petldd, Sojitra, Dabhoi, Dwdrka, Kadi 
Pattan. 

There is a Government printing press in the town of Baroda. 
In 1876-77 the cost was Rs. 7600, in 1877-78 the establish¬ 
ment cost Rs. 3737 and the materials employed Rs. 6740, in 
ii878-79 the total expenditure was Rs. 10,691, in 1879-80 it was 
Rs. 17,128 and in 1880-81 it was Rs. 22,547. The establishment 
cannot, however, satisfy all the wants of the State and heavy jobs 
are sent to be done in Bombay. 

There is at present no newspaper in the State. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

^Thotigh allasion has already been made to the climate of each of 
the divisions in Chapter I.,* a few additional remarks may here be 
inserted as the climate affects the health of the people- 

The climate of the city of Baroda is dry and hot in the hot season 
which commences in March and ends in June, the hottest months 
being May and Jane. The maximum temperature is 105°F. during 
the hottest part of the day, and it has been occasionally known to rise 
to 107° and 110° j the minimum temperature is 80°F. The climate 
dnrii^ the rainy season is hot and moist and relaxing, the rains 
setting in towards the middle or later part of June and lasting till 
the end of October. The maximum temperature in the rainy season 
is 86°F. and the minimum is 78°. The average rainfall is reckoned 
at 42 inches or 42 inches and 82 cents. The climate during the 
so-called cold season which commences in November and lasts till 
the end of February is dry and cool, the maximum temperature 
being 92°F. and the minimum being 69°F. The coldest months are 
generally December and January. During the drying up of the 
rains, a process which lasts from September to December, the 
climate is held to be more unwholesome than at any other time of 
the year, .and the people suffer considerably from the malarious 
state of the atmosphere. 

The above remarks apply to the division generally, but while the 
Bub-divisons of S4vli, Pddra, Petldd, Sojitra and Kamdli are held 
to be healthier than the city itself, other sub-divisions such as 
Sankheda, Bahddarpur and Songdri are less healthy. The variations 
in the temperature resemble those of the city more or less, the 
maximum in the hot season being 112°, the minimum 74°, the 
maximum in the rainy season being 96° and the minimum 74°, tiie 
maximum in the cold season being 93° and the minimum 60°. 

The Kadi division is held to be the healthiest of the three. It is, 
generally speaking, a level sandy district, well drained, with a small 
quantity of subsoil water. Some portions of it, especially the sub- 
&visions of Dehgdm, Vijdpur, Visnagar, Vadnagar and Pattan 
are remarkably wholesome owing to the comparative absence of 
malaria. In the hot season, that is from the end of February to the 
end of June, the climate is very dry and hot, the days being much 


1 Infixinstion kindly given by Dr. Bbilchandra K. BMtvsdekar, Chief Medical 
Officer of tile State. 2 See pages 10, 20, 23. 
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hotter than the nights. The maximum temperatnre is 100°P. and the 
minimum 72°P. The rainy season extends from July to October, 
the average rainfall being reckoned at 32 inches or 32 inches and 55 
cents. The dryness and heat give way to the first showers of rain, 
and the climate becomes pleasantly moist and cool, differing in these 
respects from the climate of the central division. There is in this 
part alone of the Gaik war's dominions a really cold season which 
lasts from November till the middle of February. The maximum 
temperature is 92° and the minimum 51°F. 

In the Navs4ri division a distinction must be drawn between the 
Mdni Mahals of Moha, Vidra, Songad and a part of Veldchha which 
are unhealthy, Songad and Viara notoriously so, and the Rdsti 
Mahals oi Navsdri, Palsana, Kdmrej, Gandevi, Velachha and Kathor 
which are healthy. The climate of the Rani Mahals is at all times 
insalubrious, but is the least dangerous during the hot season. As 
has been said, the water is full of the impurities of organic matter, 
and the climate is malarious. The hot season lasts from February 
to June, the maximum temperature being 104°F. and the minimum 
74°. The rainy season extends from June to October, the average 
rainfall being 52 inches 1 cent, the maximum temperature being 
94° and the minimum 74°. The cold season which extends from 
November to the end of January is the most malarious portion of 
the year. The maximum temperature is 90° and the minimum is 
60°. Of the Rdsti Mahals the most salubrious, especially during 
the hot season, are Navsdri, Gandevi and Bilimora. The close 
proximity to the sea maintains a moist and temperate climate, and 
though the early portion of the hot season which extends from March 
to June is somewhat heavy and close, the regular sea breezes which 
set in towards the end of April produce a most agreeable change. 
The maximum temperature during the hot season is 101°, the 
minimum 74°. The rainy season commences in June and ends in 
October; the rainfall is estimated at an average of 41 inches and 
54 cents, the maximum temperature is 91° and the minimum 70°. 
The cold season extends from November to the end of February j 
the maximum temperature is 87° and the minimum 60°F. The 
rainy and cold seasons are generally malarious. 

The diseases which are most prevalent in the city of Baroda are 
malarious fevers, affections of the respiratory organs and alimentary 
canal, syphilis, cutaneous diseases and rheumatic affections. The 
l^eneral health of the city is good during the hot and the early part 
of the rainy season, but during the later portion of the latter and the 
greater part of the cold season there is a general prevalence of 
malarious fevers, bowel complaints and affections of the lungs. 
The Baroda division does not much differ from the city; the general 
health is good. The more prevalent diseases are mahirions fevers, 
diseases of the alimentary canal, rheumatic affections, syphilis, 
diseases of the eye, lungs and skin. 

The general health in Kadi is much better than in the other 
divisions. The most prevalent diseases are malarious fevers, 
diarrhoea, bronchitis, diseases of the alimentary canal, rheumatic 
affections and skin diseases. 
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Chapter XXL 
Health. 

Caasea of prevalent 
Diseases. 


The general health of the Navs4ri division is fair. The most ® 
prevalent diseases are malarious fevers daring the rainy and cold 
seasons, bronchitis, diarrhoea and skin diseases. 

The chief causes of these diseases may be found in the climate, 
the habits and modes of living of the people, and the endemic 
nature of the difEerent districts. To the climate must be ascribed 
the malarious fevers jvhich are extremely prevalent amongst the / 
inhabitants of the Baroda and Navsdri divisions, especially so in the X. 
Bdni Mahals of the Navsari division, where these fevers give rise to 
affections of the liver and spleen. At Songad and Yiara there is 
not a single individual but has an enlarged spleen which gives rise to 
a protuberant abdomen, and in some cases to splenetic ascites most 
fatal to those who are strangers in the land. Next to the malarious 
fevers stand the diseases of the respiratory organs which may be 
ascribed to climatic causes. It is especially in the Baroda and 
Navsdri divisions and to a less extent in the Kadi division that these 
diseases are prevalent. The habits and modes of living of the 
people give rise to the various diseases of the alimentary canal, 
to rheumatic affections and to syphilitic diseases, which are common 
in the Baroda division and most frequent in the city of Baroda. 
They also give rise to cutaneous diseases. The dirty habits of the 
Gujardti Vanias, Jains, and low caste people give rise to cutaneous 
diseases. The endemic nature of certain districts gives rise to 
diseases of the alimentary canal, such as diarrhoea, worms, dracnn- 
culus and also general diseases such as leprosy and scrofula. At 
Baroda dracunculus is very common ; entoza are very common in 
Navsdri and Dvarka, while leprosy and scrofula are seen throughout 
the divisions in Gujarat. The Hindus, especially the Gujarati 
population, are subject to malarious fevers, diseases of the alimentary 
canal and cutaneous diseases. The Pd,rsis are subject to nervous 
diseases, while the Musalmans seem to suffer more from chest and 
rheumatic affections. 


Epidemics. It is certain that in remote and recent times the dominions of the 

Gdikwar must have been visited by epidemics of greater or less 
magnitude. But in a land where no records are kept all is quickly 
buried in oblivion; at the best an indistinct memory remains of 
some event of extraordinary and exceptional importance. Such 
1S6S-64. was the occurrence of an epidemic of cholera in 1863-64 which had i 
a well defined origin. In December 1863 His Highness Khanderdv -, 
went in pomp to Bombay to meet the Duke of Edinburgh and took * 
with him a following of 6000 people. While at that capital the 
sanitary arrangements of the camp were bad and cholera appeared, | 
firat among the regiments. No steps were taken to arrest the I 
disease and His Highness proceeded to Poona. On the way by the I 
i^opivli road the epidemic spread, and at Poona fifty of the sepoys ' 
died in spite of the special treatment recommended by His Highness, 
in spite of charms, mantras and other devices. Then came the 
inarch back to Baroda by way of Songad, where His Highness lost 
his wife, the Bdni Ambdbdi, and so home by February 1864. The 
epdemic, thereupon, entered the capital and raged with fury, till by 
the end of March some houses were left without any inmates; dead 
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bodies were borne out of the city in carts; tbe daily deatb-rate 
was appalling; it is roughly guessed that the victims numbered 
between three and four thousand. The figures cannot be ascertain¬ 
ed, but it was noticed that the Prabhus suffered most. 

On the 14th of April 1875 cholera broke out in the city. The 
cantonment was then crowded with European and native troops 
and a great number of people who had met there for political 
purposes, and it was due 'to the very severe measures taken to 
prevent all unnecessary intercourse between city and camp that the 
epidemic did not reach the latter place. The city was divided into 
ten districts ; British medical subordinates were sent to them ; the 
Voids zealously co-operated in distributing medicines ; an attempt 
was made to cleanse the town of its accumulated filth ; much was 
done to check the disease. Nevertheless by the 22nd of June there 
had been 901 ascertained cholera cases and of the patients 581 
recovered and 298 died. In 1877 there was some cholera in the city 
and the districts, but it did not take a serious form. The returns give 
19 cases and 7 deaths, and serve to show not the extent of the 
epidemic, but the manner in which the people avoided the efforts of 
the medical and police authorities to discover and stamp out the 
disease. A little small-pox appeared in the three divisions. 

In 1878 cholera was introduced into the city of Baroda from some 
outlying villages. There were 98 cases treated at the dispensary 
of whom 11 died, and again these figures serve only to show how 
unwilling the people were to be aided. Both on this, as on other 
occasions, pills composed of black pepper, ginger, camphor and 
assafoetida were taken when Leath’s cholera mixture was refused. 
In 1879 cholera raged epidemically from April to July in some of 
the Kalhi4w4r towns, where charitable khichdi institutions for 
feeding the poor attracted ill-fed crowds, among whom diarrhoea 
engendered by overfeeding turned into choleraic diarrhoea; and 
so cholera was begotten. In the Baroda division only Sojitra was 
visited by the epidemic. Throughout the State 353 cases were 
reported of which 97 proved fatal. 

In 1879-80 the Gujardt portion of His Highness' territories was 
visited by a terrible epidemic of fever, from which Kadi suffered least 
and the city of Baroda most It commenced in July and lasted tiU 
December though its traces lingered on till February. It was so 
general in the city that it may be said that not a single person 
altogether escaped its effects. It was a malarious fever which 
assumed every type from the quotidian to the quartan and remittent, 
and had raged in Kdthiawdr during the preceding year. It may 
have been the same choleraic fever which had prevailed in Amritsar. 
The cause of it was no doubt the heavy rainfall of nearly 67 inches 
and 434 inches that had occurred during the two previous years. 
No less than 41,582 indoor and outdoor patients were attended 
by the medical department, and in the city of Baroda it is 
believed that about 5000 persons succumbed to the epidemic. 
The Hindus, Y4ni4a and poorer classes suffered most. At first it 
had the appearance of a malarious fever; then followed an affection, 
of the head accompanied by delirium; then came coma and 
B 283—83 
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a rapid death. Patients, when cured, often suffered from a relapse 
or several relapses and these were accompanied by diseases of 
the liver, spleen and heart. Diaphoretics, purgatives and anti- 
periodics, and above all quinine generally arrested the disease 
which baffled the skill of the native Vaids. In the city eight 
dispensaries were opened to attend to fever cases, and four hospital 
assistants made the round of the town with police, the town f 
itself being divided into five circles each of which was placed under , ■” 
a medical offlcer. The people in the neighbouring villages suffered 
but made no sign; they neither sought assistance nor allowed it to 
be given. 

In 1881 there was cholera in the city from the 9 th of June to the 
20th of September, though the severity of the epidemic ended in 
August. Of 1135 cases 393 occurred in June, 474 in July, 250 in 
August, and the rest in September; of the total number of cases 690 
proved fatal. Again the death-rate was heightened by the apathy 
of the people, their superstitions fears of the goddess Mata, or their 
dislike to having cholera-tainted clothes destroyed. As usual some 
cases were very rapid, others began so invidiously that they were not 
supposed to be cholera at all. Special medical officers were appointed 
for circles in the town and were assisted by the police. Disinfectants 
and other sanitary measures were employed. On the 13th June 1881, 
as cholera was prevalent at Chandod, a hospital assistant was sent 
there; he treated 227 cases of which 144 proved fatal. A week 
later an assistant was sent into the Choranda sub-division, who 
treated 106 cases of which 48 were fatal. In the Navsari division 
911 cases were reported : 317 in Navsfiri of which 142 were fatal, 
135 cases in Bilimora of which 80 were fatal, 125 cases in Palsana 
of which 51 were fatal, 133 cases in Songad of which 87 were 
fatal, and other cases in the other sub-divisions. Throughout 
the State 1468 cases were reported of which 782 were fatal. But 
there can be no certainty that anything like the real extent of the 
epidemic was ascertained. 

The chief diseases which are prevalent amongst the cattle in the 
city and in the different divisions are rinderpest, anthrax, foot and S 
mouth diseases, and pleuro-pneumonia. Rinderpest is the most fatal . . J 
disease. It is contagious and infectious in its nature. The per- | 
centage of deaths is 50 to 90. The sdlwiris or cattle doctors generally’ | 
treat this disease with a stuff made of kutki, kdli jiri, ajwan, dry; 
ginger, salt and molasses. Anthrax, otherwise called black quarter, is- f- 
the most fatal form of fever. The duration of the different forms is 4 
from two to thirty hours. It is very contagious and infectious. It is J 
seldom that an animal attacked with this disease recovers. Th© - j 
treatment that is generally adopted by the sdlutris is dry ginger, ; 
kali jiri, ajwan, lendipimpli, indrajav, ganthoda, morddfali, sdt f 
and molasses. For foot and mouth diseases the sdlutris give 
dal (pulse) well cooked and mixed with ghi, and make the animal 
stand on hot sand. Pleuro-pneumonia is a very contagions disease. 
Unfortunately the cattle-owners are not aware of the fact. It is 
very insidious in its attack and very slow in running its course, 
gradually causing emaciation. The mortality ranges from 60 to 80 
per cent. The treatment adopted is cautery of the chest. 
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In the Mardtha states it was the custom, and still is to a certain 
extent, to encourage instruction in Indian learning such as the 
Vedas, Shdstras, Purdns, astrology, medical science, &c. In the 
courts of the native princes there existed certain groups or 
committees, if they can be so called, of men proficient in different re^me” 
subjects. If a stranger visited the state to get employment or 
remuneration, he was referred to a committee of such men supposed 
to be learned in the branch which he professed to know. After 
having stood the test to the satisfaction of the committee, he 
was recommended to the E^ja, and received remuneration either in 
the shape of employment or of a grant of money. Once employed 
he became an hereditary servant of the state. The fiative states in 
India, before the advent of the British, generally entertained, and 
even up to the present time entertain, but to a less extent, the services 
of native physicians or vaids and hakims. The Edja and his people 
implicity believed in the vaids who studied the Ayurveda or the 
science or practice of medicine. Each court generally had a number 
of vaids and hakims, and the court of Baroda was no exception to 
the rule. It should be explained that he who has studied and practises 
the Sanskrit system of medicine is called a vaid, and he who has 
studied and practises the Unani or Arabic system is called a hakim. 

Some of the vaids and hakims are really very learned and 
experienced practitioners, but others are merely quacks and know 
nothing of the profession. 

Nothing definite is known about the state of the medical 
department during the reigns of the Baroda rulers up to the 
time of His Highness Sayajirav. During the reign of this very 
intelligent ruler, along with other groups, there existed one composed 
of vaids and hakims selected and employed in the manner above 
described. Their employment, continuance or dismissal depended 
entirely on the goodwill or whim of the Maharaja. They were 
about fifty in number, all said to be drawing hereditary allowances, 
and their first and most important duty was to attend on His High¬ 
ness, His Highness' family members, friends and followers. It is 
ascertained from old vaids and hakivis, though not from any record, 
for none exists, that not a drop or grain of European medicine 
was used as far at least as the prince himself and his near relatives 
were concerned. Such medicines were almost unknown to them, 
and patients and practitioners hated them. They used native 
medicines exclusively. The system of the administration of medicines 
which was generally followed by these vaids and hakims was 
peculiar r In the event of any one of the royal &mily &lliog sick , 
they seldom or never administered a powder, decoction, essence or 
any other medicine which had been brought ready made from 
the home of the practitioner. They prescribed medicines in the 
presence of the sick, and a trustworthy man was then and there 
despatched through the sekkhdna officer to buy such medicines 
from the market as could not be procured frOm the selekhdna or 
medical store. The mixture was then prepared according to the 
direction of the vaids in the presence of the patient and administered 
to him on the spot. The reason for all these strict precautions is 
obvious. 
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It may be remarked here that none of these vaids and hakims - 
was intended for public service, though each and all of them prac¬ 
tised among the townspeople either gratia or for a remuneration. If 
any of the sick among the public was not given a readymade medi¬ 
cine by the void, he had to purchase it from the market and prepare 
and use it as prescribed. The only advantage the people derived from t 
the prince’s aiTay of uaidsand hakims large selekhdna was that . 
they could, when ill, avail themselves of the vaids and hakims,-'-,, 
and could, if unable to pay for or procure any precious ingredient of ’ 
the prescription, obtain it gratis from the selekhdna up to a cer¬ 
tain quantity. The selekhdna was almost always well supplied with 
medicines of all sorts, and about two lakhs of rupees were spent on 
it annually. With the Maharaja’s permission the use of it was open 
to the public in the town at emergent periods. 

The fixed salaries of these vaids and hakims naturally depended 
on the goodwill of the Maharaja and the degree of confidence 
he placed in their skill, but they also occasionally received gifts 
and indm villages. One hakim in the Mahd.rdja’s service in whom 
he had great confidence was in receipt of a yearly allowance of 
Rs. 1,20,000, the largest amount ever paid to a native practitioner in 
this state. The lowest allowance which a void used to receive was 
about Rs. 300 annually or Rs. 25 per month. The amount of pay and 
contingencies allowed to these vaids and hakims, when they were 
dispensed with in 1876, came to about Rs. 22,000, exclusive of the 
annuity of Rs. 1,20,000 just referred to and the villages granted 
in indm to some of them. The condition of the vaids and hakims 
thirty years ago was most flourishing. As there were no European 
practitioners to compete against them the hakims were the most 
esteemed. But now the people prefer the European dispensaries,, 
very likely because they are treated gratis. 

Though it cannot be denied that some of these vaids and hakims 
were very learned, the majority were doubtless mere empiricM 
quacks, many having inherited their allowances, though themselves 
ignorant of the profession. None of them was ever able to perform ^ 
a surgical operation. The people beyond the city had to seek / 
medical relief at the hands of private practitioners in nativa^; 
medicines, but concerning such no information is available i 
According to the census of 1872, 572 native practitioners, whether./: 
vaids or hakims, were practising throughout the whole of the Baroda ' 
territory, viz., in the Baroda city 235, in the Baroda division 139, 
Eadi 92, in Navstlri 83 and in Amreli 23. According to the census . 
of 1881, there were in the Baroda city and camp 172, in the Barod* * 
division 163, in Kadi 81, in Navsdri 84, and in Amreli 23, or in all j 
523. Thus the total number of native practitioners was 523, i 
that is 49 less than before. Of these 426 are vaids and 97,; 
hakims. The vaids are generally Hindus. , Their number is 426, 
including 8 female practitioners. The hakims are generally 
Muhammadans, but some are Pdirsis. Their number is 97, 
including 16 females and 6 P4rais. The vaids generally follow the 
old Sanskrit system of medicine as taught by Dhanvantri. 

There were two schools under this great sage, that founded by his 
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pupil Charak, the physiciaUj and that founded by his pnpil Shushruta, 
the surgeon, by some considered the father of European surgery. 
Vdgbhat summed up the teachings of these two learned men in 
one abstract called Ashtang Heidaya. These are the principal 
works studied by the really learned vaids, men very well able to cope 
with almost all diseases. They use vegetables, rasayans and tndtrds 
to a very great extent, and some of these are really wonderful. 
Their theory is based on the existence of three humours, vdta, 
pitta and cough, and they attribute all diseases to the predominance 
or otherwise of one or both, or all of them. The hakims follow the 
Undni system. They acknowledge four humours, kAwre, safra, balgam 
and savadu, and attribute diseases to the predominance of one or more 
of them. Their surgery is very crude. There is a class of hakims 
who simply operate on the eyes, and are called kohls (occnlists). The 
hakims use vegetables and minerals. There are about half a dozen 
hakims still at Baroda. These vaids and hakims levy no fees but 
make a contract with the patient or his friends to receive a lump 
sum from him or them after curing him. 

In July 1855 a hospital was opened in the western corner of the 
city of Baroda, and placed under the superintendence of the 
residency surgeon who was paid Rs. 200 per mensem by the State. 
His Highness Khanderav loved his army, as has been mentioned 
in this work. To each of his regiments and troops a vaid or 
hakim, of those employed by the State, was attached. It is also 
probable from what is said of His Highness by vaids and hakims, 
that he had a certain respect for Western science and especially 
surgery. In addition to the vaid or hakim, each regiment had a 
man who knew something of European medicine. During his reign 
two medical institutions were attached to the battalions at DwArka 
and Dhdri in which European medicines were kept. The rudiments 
of a medical department, therefore, were brought into existence. 
But the same fault might have been observed in this as in other 
projects of His Highness. There was no supervision, no carrying 
out of orders, no stability. It may be added of this able and 
impetuous prince that he aimed at universal knowledge, and was 
encouraged to believe that the aim was within his reach, if not 
actually gained. It was said of him that he was a passed vaid or 
hakim and surgeon, that he had consequently the right to correct 
the work of his doctors, that he exercised this right and on one 
occasion, at least, that he performed a surgical operation. 

His Highness Khanderav had done something for the military 
but nothing for the civil population. His Highness Malhdrr&v took 
one step in this new direction. He opened the Malharrdv Dispensary 
at Amreli in K&thi^war. 

A medical department was started during RdjaSir T. MddhaviAv's 
administration in 1876. But previous to this, in the same year, two 
dispensaries were opened, one on the 15th of July at the notoriously 
unwholesome Songad on the borders of the Ddng country, the other 
at Mdnikvada on the 1st of April. Consequently before 1876, in 
addition to the native vaids and hakims, there were in the state these 
two establishments and the four mentioned above, the state hospital 
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at Baroda founded by His Highness Ganpatrdv, the hospital and 
dispensary'atDwd.rka andDhdri founded by His HighnessKhanderdv, 
and the Malhdrrdv Dispensary at Amreli opened in about 1874. 

A midwife was also appointed on the 21st of September 1875 for the s' 
city of Baroda., 

A European medical officer was called in to commence a , 
department on the 20th of September 1876,^ by whom many of the ’I 
vaiis and hakims were pensioned and their places in each regiment ^ 
filled by gradnateswith a proper establishment onthelst of Aprill877. 

On the 8th August 1877 the Sayajirav Military Hospital was 
opened on the Varashav parade ground in the city. Then a civil 
hospital was opened at NavsAri and a graduate appointed to the 
charge of it. A speciM hospital assistant was next placed in the ‘ 
palace dispensary, and the Great Jamnab4i Civil Hospital was opened , 
in the heart of the city in the year 1876-77. The capital once 
provided for, a plan was started to open civil hospitals at the head¬ 
quarters of each of the four divisions and first and second class 
dispensaries at the sub-divisional towns. In 1877 the Malharrdv 
Charitable Dispensary was converted into the Amreli Civil Hospital, 
and in 1877-78 Mr. Vishrdm Manji erected at his own expense a 
hospital at Dwarka. A central medical- store dep6t was opened at 
Baroda in December 1877, and in the same year the appointment was 
made of a state chemical analyser. In 1877-78 forty-four substances 
were analysed, in 1878-79'there were eighty-six analysed, in 1879-80 
the number of substances analysed was 230, and in the following year 
304, Between the commencement of 1879 and the month of April 
in 1882 hospitals and dispensaries were opened at the Mastubdg 
(Baroda city), at Padra, Sinor, Karjan, Gandevi, 'Viara, Kathor, 
Mesdna, Vadnagar, Dhari, Kodindr and Dwarka. A veterinary 
hospital was also established at Baroda. 

The Jamnabai Civil Hospital is in the charge of a medical officer 
drawing Rs. 450 with two subordinates and four medical pupils. The 
building of this hospital was commenced in May 1878 and was . 
completed in April 1882.® There is accommodation for fifty in¬ 
patients. The building is in the heart of the town. It is a fine ' 1 
ornamental edifice with an excellent frontage. It has seven rooms ; 

on the first story and nine on the ground-floor, with a veranda round i 

three sides of the building. There are two waiting-rooms, one for , 

males and one for females, a consulting hall, an operating room, a 
doctor’s room for private examination, and two more rooms, one for . 
stores and one for the laboratory, and there is a compounding room, : 
Thewards are high and airy. The female wards are separate from the 
male wards. During the year 1880-81 the total number of indoor ) 

patients was 98; of these 51 were cured, 24 absented, 9 died and 14 § 

remained under treatment at the end of the year. The total number / 

of outdoor patients was 12,018, or 1136 more than in the preceding 
year. The averagedaily attendance was 11-4 and 169-83, respectively, 
of in and outdoor patients. The most common diseases for whi«A 


' Snrgeon M^or T. Cody contiiiaed at his post till January 1879, when he reeinned 
and waa aocceeded by Dr. Bhilchandra K. Bh^tvadekar, L.M. 

® For cost of hnildingt aee Chapter on Kevenne and Finance, Public Works. 
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people sought relief were malarious fevers, diseases of the lungs, 
syphilis, rheumatism, splenitis, diseases of the stomach and 
intestines, and skin diseases. 

The SayAjirav Military Hospital is under the charge of a medical 
officer drawing a salary of Rs. 300, with two subordinates and 
three medical pupils. The same officer is medical storekeeper with 
an allowance of Rs. 50 and two subordinates The hospital was 
built in 1876-77 on open ground at the north-east corner of the 
town at a cost of Bs. 78,154. It is one-storied and has rooms 
to accommodate 100 patients. It has four wards, one compounding 
and dispensary room, one prescribing room with a dead-house, and 
accommodation for the medical officer and his subordinates. The 
wards are high and airy. The medical stores building is situated 
near the hospital. The total number of indoor patients treajied 
during,the year 1880-81 was 2142. Of these 2055 were cured, 
none absented, 30 died, and 57 remained under treatment at the 
end of the year. The outdoor patients numbered 6801 against 
4354 in the preceding year. The average daily attendance was 
61’2 and 140‘9, respectively, among the indoor and outdoor patients. 
The patients generally sought relief for ague, lung affections, 
debility, rheumatic affections, gastro-intestinal affections, neuralgic 
affections, syphilis, gonorrhoea, sunstroke, and skin diseases. 

The State Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer drawing 
Rs. 250 per mensem, with two subordinates and four medical pupils. 
Previous to the month of April 1882 this hospital was under the 
superintendence of the residency surgeon, and no returns were 
submitted to the medical department. 

The Central Jail Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 200, with one subordinate. Within 
the precincts of the outer wall of the Central Jail building, 
which was completed about eight months ago, is situated the jail 
hospital. It has two large wards with accommodation for fifty 
patients. There is a separate building for dispensary, stores, 
prescribing room, a cook-room and hospital assistant's quarters. 
The total number of sick prisoners treated as indoor patients was 
1149 against 985 in the foregoing year; of these 1128 were cured, 
12 died, and 9 remained under treatment at the close of the year 
The average number of daily sick was 30 5. The most common, 
diseases for which the prisoners were treated were ague, diseases 
of the lungs, dysentery, skin diseases, and rheumatic affections. 

Tlie Palace Dispensary is under the charge of a special hospital 
assistant on Rs. 120. The dispensary is situated in the palace itself. 
The total number of outdoor patients treated among the royal ffimily 
and followers of the palace was 1060, of whom 1041 were cured, 
none absented, none died, and 19 remained under treatment at the 
close of the year. The average daily attendance was IIT. The 
most common diseases for which the patients sought relief were 
fevers, rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of the lungs, bowel 
' complaints, ulcers and skin diseases. There is no accommodation 
for in-patients. 

The Mastubdg Dispensary is under the chaise of a special hospital 
assistant on Rs. 80 a moutL It is situated in a small room in the 
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Mastabag honse. The total number of outdoor patients treated 
was 838; of these 829 were cured, none absented, 1 died, and 8 
remained at the close of the year. The average daily attendance was 
12‘8. No indoor patients can be accommodated here. The most 
common diseases were ague, diseases of the lungs, diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Dabhoi Dispensary is under the charge of a first class hospital "i 
assistant on Rs. 60 per mensem. It was built at a cost of Rs. 9734 
in 1880 according to the standard plan for district dispensaries. The ^ : 
main dispensa^ portion is built on a raised plinth nine feet high. It 
consists of four rooms, each twelve feet long, twelve feet broad, and 
twelve feet high, one being for compounding and dispensary, one for ' 
prescribing, one for indoor patients, and one for stores and private 
examination of patients. It has a veranda all round about eight feet 
wide. Besides this main portion there are detached blocks, viz. : (1) . 
the hospital assistant’s quarters with three rooms and a veranda on' 
three sides j (2) the servants’ quarters having three rooms with a 
veranda all round; (3) a cook room; (4) a dead-house; and (5) latrines. 

All the district dispensaries are built according to this plan. The 
total number^ of indoor patients treated was 28; of these 22 were 
cured, 5 absented, none died, and 1 remained under treatment at the 
end of the year. The outdoor patients numbered 5407 against 4175 
in the previous year. Of these 5109 were cured, 188 absented, 23 
died and 78 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance 
of in and out-patients was 1'2 and 79’4 respectively. The more 
prevalent diseases were malarious fevers, lung affections, syphilis, 
bowel complaints and skin diseases. 

The Petlad Dispensary is under the charge of a first class hospital 
assistant, with one medical pupil. It was built at a cost of Rs. 9465 in • 
1879 according to the standa^ plan. The total number of indoor 
patients was 18; of these 13 were cured, 5 absented, none died, and 
none remained under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered • 
6169 against 5599 in the previous year. Of these 5863 were cured, 
246 abseuted, none died, and 60 remained under" treatment. The X 
average daily attendance of indoor and outdoor patients waa 
respectively 0'7 and 81'4. The most common diseases were ague, f- 
rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of the eye and ear, diseases of '5', 
the lungs, and diseases of the stomach and intestines. ' 

The So jitra Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital ' 

assistant drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 40, with one medical pupil. 

It was built at a cost of Rs. 7951 in 1879 according to the?. > 
standard plan. No indoor patients have been treated at thia H 
dispensary. The total of outdoor patients numbered 8874 against ^ 
9694 in the previous year. Of these 8251 were cured, 512 absented, f 
none died, and 111 remained under treatment. The average daUy 
attendance was 103'9. The most common diseases were agoe. 


• * apparent discrepancy between the numbers given in the statement and 

jajffleae descriptions of each hospital or dispensary. The figures in the statement 
Ixa* at the police fines, military lines, and jails, while the figures in 

the aewniptiinH only give cases of civil patients attending the hospital. 
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rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of the ear and eye, diseases of 
the lungs, diseases of the stomach and intestines, abscesses and ulcers. 

The P4dra Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant, -with a medical pupil. It was built at a cost of Rs. 7334 
according to the standard plan. The total number of indoor patients 
was 13. Of these 11 were cured, 1 absented, 1 died, and none remained 
under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 4634 against 
2908 in the previous year. Of these 4097 were cured, 480 absented, 
6 died, and 51 remained under treatment. The daily average 
attendance was 0'8 and 58'2, respectively, among in and outdoor 
patients. The most common diseases were ague, syphilis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, lung affections, diseases of the stomach and 
intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Sinor Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant, with a medical pupil. The dispensary is situated in a rented 
house but a building is under construction. The total number of 
indoor patients was 6, of whom all were cured. The outdoor patients 
numbered 3724 against 4032 in the preAdons year; of these 3336 
were cured, 349 absented, 10 died, and 29 remained under 
treatment at the close of the year. The average daily attendance 
of in and outdoor patients was respectively 0'3 and 39‘3. The 
most common diseases were ague, rheumatism, syphilis, lung 
affections, neuralgia, diseases of the stomach and intestines. 

The Karjan Dispensary is under the charge of a hospital assistant 
drawing Rs. 25 per mensem. The dispensary is at present located in 
a hired house, but a standard building is under construction. The 
total number of outdoor patients treated was 2888; of these 2691 
were cured, 165 absented, I died, and 32 remained under treatment 
at the close of March 1882. The prevalent diseases were malarious 
fevers, diseases of the alimentary canal, lung aSections and cutaneous 
diseases. 

The Navsd,ri Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
on Rs. 250 per mensem, with a medical subordinate and two pupils. 
The hospitsJ is located in a very large and spacious building built 
in 1880 at a cost of Rs. 36,816, according to a standard plan for 
district civil hospitals. The main building consists of two portions, 
the dispensary in front and the hospittd behind, the one being 
connected with the other by a passage. 

The dispensary portion consists of a veranda on three sides 
about eight or nine feet high, one room in front for prescribing 
about eighteen feet by eleven and fourteen feet in height, and two 
rooms behind about twelve feet by eleven in length and fourteen 
feet high. The hospital portion has a quadrangle in the centre 
fifty-six by forty-eight feet with a six feet wide veranda all round 
it. In front of it are two large wards about forty by eighteen feet 
in length and twelve feet high, one being for males and the other for 
females. The wards are high and airy, each affording accommodation 
for ten patients. In the female ward a partition sets apart a room 
for four patients. On the sides and the rear of the quadrangle and 
connected with the wards are sixteen rooms from twenty-eight to 
twenty feet long, ten feet broad and twelve feet high. These rooms 
are intended for patients with families. On the outside of the side 
b283—64 
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rooms latrines are attached to each room. Besides the main i- 
huilding there are detached blocks, viz. : (1) the hospital assistant’s 
quarters with a veranda in front with three rooms; (2) the servants’ 
quarters having three rooms and a veranda; (3) the cook room ; (4) 
the dead-house; and (5) the sweepers’ shed and latrines. All the 
district civil hospitals are built after this standard plan. The total 
number of indoor patients treated was 43 ; of these 23 were cured, 

16 absented, 3 died, and 1 remained under treatmtent. The outdoor 
patients numbered 11,432 against 12,792 in the previous year; ■; 
of these 9706 were cured, 1643 absented, none died, and 83 
remained under treatment. The average daily attendance of 
indoor and outdoor patients was respectively 1‘9 and 98'9. The ■ 
most common diseases were malarious fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
intestinal worms, lung affections, skin diseases, diseases of the eye 
and ear, and syphilis. 

The Songad Dispensary is under the charge of a third class hospital 
assistant drawing a salary of Rs. 25 and an allowance of Rs. 15 per 
mensem. The dispensary is situated in a house rented for the purpose. 
The total number of outdoor patients was 2075 against 1842 in the 
previous year, of whom 1848 were cured, 155 absented, 36 died, and 
36 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance was 
37‘2. The most common diseases were persistent and m&larious fevers 
complicated with spleen and liver diseases, lung affections, diseases 
of the stomach and intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Vi4ra Dispensary is under the charge of a third class hospital 
assistant with an allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem, and one medical 

¥ upil. The dispensary is located in a house rented for the purpose. 

here were 2747 outdoor patients against 90 in the previous year; ' 
of these 2516 were cured, 181 absented, none died, and 50 remained 
under treatment at the close of the year. The average daily 
attendance was 54'1. The prevailing diseases were ague, lung affec¬ 
tions, rheumatism, diseases of the stomach and intestines, and skin ; 
diseases. 

The GandeviDispensaryisunderthecharge of a second class hospital =? 
assistant, with a medical pupil. The dispensary is situated in a house 
rented for the purpose. A new building is under construction 'i 
according to the standard plan. The total number of outdoor •%., 
patients was 5083 against 5174 in the previous year; of these 4823 
were cured, 200 absented, 10 died, and 50 remained under treatment I 
at the close of the year. The average daily attendance was 65’6. 
The most common diseases were ague, bowel complaints, lung ; 
affections, and skin diseases. 

The Kathor Dispensary is under the charge of a second class f 
hospital assistant. The dispensary is located in a rented house. The i- 
total number of outdoor patients treated was 2551 against none in the 
previous year. Of these 2277were cured, 233 absented, 1 died, and 40 • 
remained under treatment at the close of the year. The average 
daily number of sick was 64'6. The most common diseases were 
iiwlanous fevers, diseases of the stomach and intestines, rheumatic 
affections, and syphilis. 

Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer on 
Rs. 250 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical pupil. It 
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was built at a cost of Es. 29,283 in 1880, according to the standard 
plan described above. The total number of indoor patients treated 
was 67 ; of these 48 were cured, 10 absented, 6 died, and 3 remained 
under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 6785 against 
6112 in the previous year; of these 6455 were cured, 230 absented, 
3 died, and 97 remained under treatment at the close of the year. 
The average daily number of sick was 3‘1 and 79‘4, respectively, of 
in and outdoor patients. The most common diseases were malarious 
fevers, syphibtic affections, rheumatic affections, diseases of the 
nervous system, of the eye and ear, of the lungs, and of the stomach 
and intestines. 

The Pattan Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
on Rs. 150 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical pupil. 
The building is under construction according to the standard plan. 
The total number of indoor patients treated was 40; of these 34 were 
cured, 4 absented, 2 died, and none remained under treatment. The 
outdoor patients numbered 4577 against 5242 in the previous 
year; of these 3228 were cured, 1276 absented, 1 died, and 72 
remained under treatment at the close of the year. The average 
daily attendance was 2-5 and 68‘5, respectively, among in and 
outdoor patients. The most common diseases were malarious 
fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, diseases of the eye and 
ear, diseases of the stomach and intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Visnagar Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
assistant, with one medicalpupil. The dispensary is located in a rented 
house. No indoor patients have been treated at this dispensary. 
The total attendance of outdoor patients was 3687 against 3754 in 
the previous year. Of these 2405 were cured, 1230 absented, 10 died, 
and 42 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
average daily attendance was 50'3. The most common diseases 
were malarious fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, diseases 
of the nervous system, lung affections, skin diseases, and diseases 
of the stomach and intestines. 

The Dehgdm Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The building was erected at a cost of 
Rs. 7968 in 1880 according to the standard plan. No indoor patients 
have been treated at this dispensary. The total attendance of outdoor 
patients was 4207 against 4118 in the previous year. Of these 3412 
were cured, 742 absented, none died, and 53 remained under treatment 
at the end of the year. The average daily attendance of out-patients 
was 4‘9. The prevailing diseases were fever, ulcer, skin diseases, 
and diseases of the stomach and intestines. 

The Mesana Dispensary is under the charge of a medical officer on 
Rs. 40 per mensem, with one medical pupil. The building was erected 
at a coat of Rs. 7002 in 1881 according to the standard plan. The total 
number of indoor patients treated was 6, of whom all were cured 
The total attendance of outdoor patients was 4475 against 4090 in 
the preceding year, these 4041 were cured, 244 absented, 2 
died, and 85 remained under treatment at the end of the year. The 
averse daily attendance of in-patients and of out-patients was 0 4 
and 57'2 respectively. The prevailing diseases were fever, rheumatic 
Sections, diseases of the stomach, ulcer, and skin diseases. 
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The Vadnagar Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
hospital assistant. A building has been sanctioned and is shortly to 
be commenced. The total number of indoor patients treated was 5; 
of these 4 were cured and 1 absented himself. The total number of 
outdoor patients treated was 3628 against 4452 in the preceding 
year. Of these 2995 were cured, 589 absented, 9 died, and 35 
remained under treatment. The average daily attendance of indoor 
and outdoor patients was respectively 0 3 and 48'6. The most 
common diseases were fever, diseases of the stomach, and skin diseases. 

The Vijdpur Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The dispensary is situated in a 
government building. No indoor patients have been treated at this 
dispensary. The outdoor patients numbered 5073 against 2436 in 
the preceding year. Of these 4025 were cured, 985 absented, none 
died, and 63 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
daily average attendance was 69‘7. The most common diseases were 
fever, diseases of the eye and ear, of the lungs, and skin diseases. 

The Sidhpur Dispensary is under the charge of a first class hospitfil 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The building was erected at a (jost 
of Es. 7876, in 1879, according to the standm^ plan. The total 
number of indoor patients treated was 6. Of these 3 were cured 
and 2 died. The outdoor patients numbered 4646 against 6043 in 
the preceding year. Of these 4151 were cured, 406 absented, 3 died, 
and 86 remained under treatment at the end of the year. The average 
daily attendance of indoor patients was O’l and of out-patients 10*3. 
The most common diseases were fever, rheumatic affections, diseases 
of the lungs, of the ear and eye, and skin diseases. 

The Bechrdji Dispensary is under the charge of a third class hospital 
assistant. The building is under construction according to the 
standard plan. No indoor patients were treated at this institution. 
The attendance of outdoor patients was 1664 against 1746 in the 
previous year. Of these 1458 were cured, 177 absented, none died, 
and 19 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance 
of out-patients was 19'9. The most common forms of diseases 
treated were fever, rheumatism, diseases of the eye, ear and skin. 

The Sddra Contingent Dispensary is under the charge of a second 
class hospital assistant. The dispensary is situated in a government 
building which has been recently built. It has a small veranda and 
three rooms. The total number of outdoor patients was 4010 against 
2830 in the preceding year. Of these 3871 were cured, 65 absented, 
5 died, and 69 remained under treatment at the close of the yetwr. 
The daily average attendance was 3’8 and 70‘9, respectively, of in 
and outdoor patients. The most common diseases were fever, 
diseases of the eye and skin, and stomach 

'Hie Deesa Contingent Dispensary is under the charge of a hospitid 
assistant on Es. 25 per mensem. This dispensary is situated in a 
government house. The total of outdoor patients was 1591 against 
1108 in the preceding year; of these 1562 were cured, 12 absented, 
3 died, and 14 remained under treatment at the end of the year. 
The average daily attendance was 35'4. The most common diseases 
were fOTers, lung affections, diseases of the stomach and intestines, 
skm diseases and ulcers. 
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The Amreli Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
drawing a salary of Bs. 200 per mensem, with a medical subordinate 
and a medical pupil. A standard building is under construction. The 
total number of outdoor patients treated was 6555, against 6913 in 
the preceding year; of these 5132 were cured, 1195 absented, 11 died, 
and 117 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
most common diseases were ague, diseases of the alimentary canal, 
lung affections, rheumatic affections, and skin diseases. 

The Dwdrka Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical 
officer on Es. 250 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical 
pupil. The building is the gift of Mr. Vishrdm Mdvji, a Bh&tia by 
caste. It has two wards and one dispensary room. The number of 
indoor patients treated was 47. Of these 39 were cured, none 
absented, 5 died, and 3 remained under treatment at the close of the 
year. The attendance of out-patients numbered 2368 against 3485 
in the previous year. Of these 2238 were cured, 79 absented, 1 
died, and 50 remained under treatment. The daily average attendance 
was 2‘6 of in-patients and 23‘1 of out-patients. The most common 
diseases were fevers, intestinal worms and intestinal diseases, tinea 
tonsurans, skin diseases, lung affections, syphilis and rheumatism. 

The Okha Battalion Hospital at Dwdrka is under the charge of 
the civil surgeon who holds charge of the civil hospital at DwArka. 
The building which is 6f teen years old gives accommodation for twenty 
patients, and has two rooms and one dispensary room. The number 
treated as indoor patients was 472 j of these 462 were cured, none 
absented, 6 died, and 6 remained under treatment at the close of the 
year. The attendance of outdoor patients numbered 441 against 89 
in the previous year; of these 436 were cured, 1 absented, none died, 
and 4 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance 
was 13’2 of in-patients and 5'1 outdoor patients. TJhe most common 
diseases were fevers, intestinal affections, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
lung affections, and diseases of the skin. 

The Dhdri Battalion Hospital is under the charge of a first class 
hospital assistant, with one medical pupil. The building was erected 
about fifteen years ago. It has two wards, one dispensary room and 
quarters for the hospital assistant. The total number of indoor 
patients was 483. Of these 460 were cured, none absented, 11 died, 
and 12 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
attendance of outdoor patients was 3564 against 3547 in the preceding 
year. Of these 3503 were cured, 9 absent, 6 died, and 46 remained 
under treatment. The average daily attendance of indoor patients 
was 17‘2 and of outdoor patients 35'9. The most common diseases 
were rheumatism, syphilis, sore eyes, and bronchitis. 

The Dhari Branch Dispensary is under the charge of a third class 
hospital assistant. The dispensary was opened on the 3rd of 
November 1881, and is located in a government building with two 
rooms. The total number of outdoor patients treated was 1371, of 
whom 1185 were cured, 168 absented, 1 died, and 17 remained 
under treatment at the close of the year. The most common diseases 
were fever, rheumatism, diseases of the ear and eye. 

The Kodinar Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
hospital assistant. A standard building was erected in 1881 at an 
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estimated cost of Es. 9237. The total number of outdoor patients 
treated was 3881 against 4669 in the previous year. Of these 
3187 were cured, 592 absented, 2 died, and 100 remained under 
treatment at the close of the year. The average dally attendance 
was 391. The most common diseases were fevers, ascaris, exema, 
ulcers, rheumatism, diseases of the ear and eye, diseases of the 
stomach and intestines. 

The Damnagar Dispensary is under the charge of a third class 
hospital assistant. A standard building was recently erected at a 
cost of Es. 9237. The total number of outdoor patients treated was 
3676, against 4320 in the preceding year; of these 3076 were cured, 
549 absented, 1 died and 50 remained under treatment. The 
average daily attendance of outdoor patients was 52'7. The most 
common diseases were ague, rheumatic affections, diseases of the 
lungs, stomach and intestines, ulcers and skin diseases. 

The Mdnikvdda Contingent Dispensary is under the charge of a 
first class hospital assistant. The dispensary is situated in an old 
government building. The total number of outdoor patients treated 
was 2670 against 1636 in the preceding year. Of these 2535 were 
cured, 85 absented, 6 died, and 44 remained under treatment. The 
average daily attendance was 34'5. The most common diseases were 
malarial fevers, lung affections, diseases of the stomach and 
intestines, and skin diseases. 

The following statement gives the details of Hospitals and 
Dispensaries existing in 1882: 


Statement of HoapUaXs and DUpemariet existing in April 188S. 
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Chapter XII. 

Health. 

Vacciiiiition. 


A vaccination department has been in existence in the Baroda 
state for more than twenty-five years. It has lately been subjected 
to a searching reform, and periodical returns have been demanded 
of the operators whose work is carefully checked. In 1880-81 the 
work of vaccination was under the supervision of the chief medical 
ofiBcer and was carried on by three inspectors, thirty-one vaccinators, 
eight probationers and thirty-four peons with yearly salaries amounting 
to Rs. 13,473. Two operators were detailed to the city, nine to the 
Baroda division, ten to the Kadi, six to the Kavsdri, and four to the 
Amreli division. One inspector checks the work done by the 
vaccinators in each division. The head vaccinator at Dwd,rka also 
inspects the work in the Amreli division. The total number of 
primary vaccinations performed during the year 1880-81 was 60,984 
and 202 re-vaccinations against 52,042 and 232, respectively in 
the previous year. The following abstract shows the sex, religion ' 
and age of the persons primarily vaccinated: 


W 








Vaccination Details, 1S77-1881. 


Tubs. 

PlBSOHB PBOUJUIiT VACClKATaD. 

Touni, 

Sn. 

KmencHi. 

Abb. 

Malm. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Hindos. 

Mnsal- 

mins. 

PArsis 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 

lyear. 

Above 

1 year. 

1876-77 . 

89,696 

26,066 

47,688 

4411 

29 

3 

3681 

18,583 

87,179 

66,762 

1877-78 . 

36,969 

30,603 

58,534 

4937 

60 

14 

3037 

33,466 

33,106 

66,672 

1878-79. 

26,111 

23,605 

43,953 

3620 

59 

6 

2074 

36,ni 

13,005 

49,716 

1879-80. 

27,440 

24,602 

45,912 

3380 

70 

9 

2671 

37,612 

14,430 

62,042 

1880-81 . 

31,941 

29,027 

52,922 

4285 

70 

9 

3682 

46,896 

14,072 

60,963 


The total cost of these opfrations was in 1880-81 Es. 13,485 or 
about Rs. 0-3-7 for each successful case. The entire charge was 
^de up of the following items: supervision and inspection, 
Ka. 2 700-0-0 j establishment, Rs, 10,292-4-10; and contingencies, 
Rs. 493-2-0. 


Ck»t of The following .statement shows the cost of the 

Department. department in Baroda rupees: 


medical 


Ybabs. 

Establish¬ 
ment and 
Gontin- 
genctes. 

Medicines. 

Total cost. 

Tkabs. 

Establish¬ 
ment and 
Contin¬ 
gencies. 

Medicines. 

Total cost 

1876-77 . 

62,637 

22,962 

85,480 

1879-80 . 

1,03,874 

23,685 

1,27,469 

1877-78 . 

84,760 

11,366 

96,116 

188081. 

93,120 

26,145 

149,366 

1878-79 . 

88,181 

24,184 

1,12,366 






l«n twenty-three vaccinators were employed. ,?Vom 1866 to 

ooyearly; in 1872-73 and 1874-76 over 

intermediate year nearly 28,000; and in 1875-76 
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The following statement shows the number and pay of the 
medical staff employed on the 1st of April 1882 : 


Name. 

Yearly 

Chaise. 

Name. 

Yearly 

Charge. 

Chief medical officer . 

Ba. 

6600 

19 Third class hospital assistants at 

Bs. 

Chief medical officer's office . 

2820 

Rs. 25 each . 

6700 

Civil medical officer . 

6400 

31 medical pupils at Rs. 10 each. 

3720 

Military medical officer . 

4200 

1 Veterinary doctor . 

600 

Jail and police medical officers. 

2400 

1 Bo. pupil . 

120 

Medical officer in charge State JEIospital, 


I Midwife . 

900 

Baroda . 

3000 

2 Assistants at Rs. 5 each . 

120 

6 Civil Surgeons, three at 250 each, and 


34 Dispensary servants . 

3636 

one at 200 and one at 150 . 

13,200 

81 Bhistis . 

1980 

2 Special hospital assistants, one at 

34 Peons at Bs. 7 each 

2856 

Rs. 120 and the other at Rs. 80 

2400 

32 Sweepers. 

1428 

7 First class hospital assistants at 


Menial servants . 

1740 

Rs. 60 each . 

20 Second class hospital assistants at 

5040 

Total ... 

80,460 

Rs. 40 each . 

9600 



Since 1879 monthly health returns have been sent in by the 
vahivdtddrs, and death returns by the divisional suhhds. It is 
calculated^ though errors there may be, that the death rate per mille 
in the city in 1879-80 was 29'2, while for 1880-81 it was 24’5. Of 
all the divisions the Kadi division seems to be the healthiest, as 
its death-rate is only 14‘4 per mille. The total number of deaths 
for the whole of the Baroda territory for 1880-81 is 35,755 against 
39,515 for the previous year. The death rate per mille for the 
whole territory was 16 5 against 19'7 for the previous year. The 
birth returns have been too lately introduced to be trustworthy. 
The total number of births for the whole territory was 38,882 and 
the rate per mille was 18‘0, of which 9‘7 were males and 8’3 females. 
The birth rate seemed to be highest in the Amreli division where it 
was 29'6 per mille; next to it came the Navsdri division, and 
then Baroda, the Kadi division standing last of all. The proportion 
of male births seems to be higher than that of females. The total 
number of births exceeded the deaths by 3127. 
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L—BARODA CITY. 

Baroda,^iii north latitude 22°, 17', 59", east longitude 73° 15'8", 
is distant 244J miles from Bombay by rail, 61^ miles nearly south 
by south-east of Ahmedabad. It has a population of 112,057 souls 
and 24,027 houses. 

The surroundings of the city of Baroda resemble those of other 
towns and hamlets in Gujarat. Through the champaign country, 
from every point of which the distant Pdvdgad can be discerned, 
the narrow tortuous Vishvdmitri has worked its channel deep 
through the alluvial soil. On the eastern side of this stream, some 
twenty miles away from the mountain we have mentioned, lies ^l^roda. 
The broader cotton fields give way gradually to narrower and more 
closely packed enclosures separated one from another by high hedges 
of prickly-pear or ragged milk-bush. The country roads grow 
narrower as they converge, roads which the wit of man has not yet 
ventured to improve; heavy sand or deep ruts during eight months 
in the year, in the rains they are submerged or converted into thick 
mud. Above them and dotted about the fields magnificent trees 
now begin to limit the view in every direction; tanks and wells are 
more frequent; and here and there peep out Hindu temples or half 
ruined Muhammadan tombs. Such is the aspect of the country of 
which Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs gives a true though 
somewhat highly coloured description. He omits for instance to 
notice the outermost ring about the town, not of brick and mortar, 
but of stench and refuse and decaying bones®, of which the heavy¬ 
winged vultures are the sleepy sentinels. 

Such are the environs of Baroda. But where the city walls foes 
the distant eastern hills and the ndlds and tanks are most plentiful, 
the country is almost destitute of trees. Large rice-fields cover the 
plain, till an almost imperceptible rise leads one to the fissured and 
rather black soil, where clumps of trees betoken the existence 
of solitary villages amid the vast bids or grass plains which supply 
the capital with fodder. Again, though it is true that near 
city both banks of the Vishv^mitri and the northern bank of the 
Jdmbva are thickly wooded, in reality there is a difference. Soatib, 
the trees soon become scarce and the cotton fields assert themselves. 
North, the trees are numerous for miles and miles, and instead of 
cotton, juvdr and other such crops make their handsomer show. 

^ Trigonometrical Survey. 

* fewer once the Minister purchased a bone-emshing machine and had the bones 
tamed into maauie. 
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One great feature of the country round Baroda lies in the 
numerous pom and other vegetable gardens which are pleasant 
enough to look at. 

Almost a century ago Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs^ gave a 
description of the capital which may serve to show what it then was 
and how it has changed of late : “ The town (that is the city within 
the walls) is intersected by two spacious streets dividing it into four 
equal parts, meeting in the centre at a market place containing a 
square pavilion with three bold arches on each side and a flat roof 
adorned with seats and fountains. This is a Moghal building, as is 
everything else that has the smallest claim to grandeur and elegance. 
The Mardtha structures are mean and shabby. None more so than 
the darbdr lately finished by Fatesing, which resembles most 
Hindu places in want of taste and proportion of architecture and 
elegance in the interior decoration. The remains of Muhammadan 
mosques and splendid tombs embossed in the Brodera groves add 
a sombre beauty to the scenery near the capital. Several fine wells 
or bdvdis are among these. The largest of the Brodera wells is a 
magnificent work with an inscription.” ^ 

In the first chapter of this work it was noticed that the 
British camp is on the west side and the city of Baroda is on the east 
side of the Vishvdmitri, the main stream of which river is crossed by 
a large stone bridge. The temples raised to the memory of several 
members of the Gdikwdr family are there enumerated, those, that is, 
which are on the left side of the bridge as the city is entered. On 
the right side the Divdn Sitdrdm has erected a temple to Tavadeshvar 
Mahddev. Closer to the bridge and at the head of two ghdts or 
flights of steps decending to the water is a tasteful shrine of 
white marble which marks the spot of the Divan's funeral. One 
of the ghats, that further from the bridge, was built by him, the 
other by the Mahdrdja Sayajirav, while a third ghat on the left of the 
bridge is due to the Mahiirdja Govindrav. South of this bridge 
and at no great distance from the river bank is a succession of 

S irdens stretching out to the west of the houses: the Chiman 
dg, the property of the Gdikwdr, some gardens belonging to 
nobles termed Rodd's Bdg, the Kdthidvdd SAheb’s Bdg, the Mir 
S^heb’s Bdg, and others. It is in one of these that is the* Nav- 
Mkhi Bdvdi, so called from its supposed cost, to which Forbes makes 
idlusion. Below these gardens, again, there are others belonging 
to the Gdikwar Mah^rdp The Moti Bdg contains a tastefully 
built but hideously painted little .summer palace erected by 

IA description is given o{ the Vishv^hnitri, the bridge, uid tempies, at page 17. 

• rriie inscription on the well is given by Forbes: “ In the name of Allah I 
Tlhe God of mercy and beneficence ! God is one and the God who sent Mahomet into 
world. Jaffir Kh&n bin Vazalmool, viceroy of Gnjarit, was great, snccessful, and 
mighty in battle. Brodera was nnder his command. By his favour, Soliman, his chief 
minister, was appointed governor of Brodera. By him this work of beauty, strength 
and admiration was, by the divine permission, completed on the first day of the 
month Bajab in the 807th year of the Hijira.” Oriental Memoirs, Book 2, chap. 10. 
In Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany, Voi. III. p. 70, we find: “ Near the Vishvimitri 
bridge are several wells, one called Soliman’s well, as in the days of Hamilt<»i 
wW he described it and the elegant flight of which steps led to it.” 
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Highness Ganpatrdv after a visit to Bombay and when he had been 
moved to envy by the Kevada Bdg built by the Killeddr. It is richly 
famished and decorated with chandeliers, a quaint collection of 
copies of oil paintings by Landseer,Vemet and otherartists, historical 
pieces and portraits of Her Majesty, the Duke of Wellington, ? 
Bonaparte, and many other notables, besides a large collection of 
musical boxes and other cariosities, a handsome and tasteful 
article being usually flanked by a couple of silly toys. South of the 
Moti Bd,g is the Mastu Bdg, now the residence of Eajd Sir T. 
Mddhavrdo ; the Vishr^im Bdg and the Hira BAg ; whilst a little to < 
the east is the Kevda Bdg belonging to the Kiledar who has built a 
temple and tank in the neighbourhood. These gardens, poetically 
named the Diamond, the Pearl, and so forth, each with its palace or 
summer-house, appear imposing on paper, but they are carelessly 
kept and very dusty and woe-begone in appearance. 

Great are the changes which the present minister is effecting in this 
quarter of the town. Between the Vishvd,iaitri and the Chiman Btig 
a great circle of brick encloses lines of buildings radiating from 
a central tower, the whole forming the large central jail of the 
state. Nearly opposite it on the other side of the river between the 
station and the camp the spacious corridors and graceful domes of a 
college are approaching completion. From the city to the Moti Bdg 
a smooth well raised road, which passes through the Juni Kothi, 
now leads to more than one new building, for, round the Moti Bdg 
are to be seen the Eajd’s school and the tutor’s house, while 
behind these among the lofty tamarind trees extend over a large 
space the foundations of a great palace, called the Lakshmi Vilas, 
while at no great distance are certain less sightly but very useful 
public works, extensive drainage cuttings, and the high raised 
bank of the Chtindod, Dabhoi and Baroda State Eailway.^ 

By what is newest may be seen one of the oldest and most pictur¬ 
esque of the ruins near Baroda : the tomb of Amin Saheb built out 
of a much more antique Hindu edifice, and the Navlakhi Bavdi are 
just behind the Lakshmi Vilds palace. 

The mention of Amin Saheb’s tomb allows us to give a brief 
history of the family of the most important Sarddr in Baroda, of the 
family to which Mir Kamaludin belonged, whose services were 
conspicuous when Colonel Walker first came to Baroda. In 
A.D. 1874 Mir Nuruddin Husain Khan, the servant of the vazlr of 
the emperor of Delhi, came to Surat on his way to Mecca. Ho 


^ * T1>6 cost of the new jail is about six Id.khs of rupees. Mr. Hill, the state engineer, 

' A . has taken as a model the plan of the PanjAb jails. The new college will probably 

i A cost about six Idkhs, the tasteful design is the work of Mr. Chisholm. The new palace 

. ^ named Lakshmi VilAs and the foundation stone was laid by Mr. Melvill, C.S.I., 

Agent to the Govmnor General, on the occasion of the MahArdjd’s marriage on the 12th | 
ct January 1880. "The stupendous building is in the Indo-Saracenic style and has been 
designed by the late Major Mant, B.E. The probable coat will exceed twenty lAkhs. 
^e RdjA’s sch<Ml cost Rs. 60,000 and the tutor’s house Ra. 35,000 ; several other 
Em(n)eM buildings have been built in the environs of the city for officers of the state. 
The drainage works instituted by the present administration cost Rs. 20,000 and the 
metalliim of roads Rs. 17,000. The people’s park cost two lAhks. Some account is 
given elmwhrare of the other chief builmngs and public works carried out by the 
present a dminis bation during the brief space of five years. 
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was then employed by Mr. Malet to act as an agent of the 
British Government first at Surat and afterwards at the Poona 
darbar. While at the latter place he assisted His Highness 
Govindrdv in pushing his claims to the gitdi; and this prince, when 
he returned to Baroda in a.d. 1793, brought back with him 
Nuruddin’s second son Mir Nasiruddin Husain Khan, conferred 
jd,girs on him, and allowed him to retain the title of Sultdn Navab 
Jang Bahadur bestowed on him by the emperor. Nasiruddin was 
killed in battle during the war between the GAikwdr and Aba 
Shelukar, whereupon his brother, Mir Kamaluddin, became the head 
of the Baroda family. His services have been incidentally mentioned 
in the historical portion of this volume. He died at Rutlam during 
the Malva campaign of 1819. His eldest son was the Mir Amiruddin 
who died in 1838, the uncle of the present Navdb of Baroda. The 
other sons of Mir Nuruddin Husain Khan became sarddrs at 
Haiderabad and other places.^ 

The fort, or portion of the capital enclosed within walls, lies at a 
distance of about a mile and a half to the east of the great stone 
bridge and is approached by a road which, at first pretty broad and 
straight, gradually becomes narrower and more tortuous. The whole 
length of it is flanked on both sides by mean decrepit shops and at 
certain hours of the day it is extraordinarily crowded. The first 
building of any note to be met on the right side of this road is the 
State Hospital built in 1855 by His Highness Ganpatrdv and started 
by the energetic Dr. Stratton. A new building has been designed to 
replace this useful but now somewhat ruinous edifice. A gradual 
ascent passing over a stone bridge, which spans a ndla of the 
Vishvamitri, leads to the town. To the right of this little bridge 
is a temple to Udenardyan built by the Sibandi Bakshi LalabhSi, 
to the left a pdnpoi, a house where a constant supply of cool fresh 
water is kept for any who may ask for it, the wise institution of 
Ganpatrav Mahajan, the Khasgi Kdmddr of four Gdikwfirs. As the 
suburbs are entered, on the left hand is the great Rdv Pura, on the 
right the Anant Pura. The main road enters the latter first and 
then the Rdv Pura, which is beyond the Shdstri’s house. Shortly 
after entering among the houses and in the neighbourhood of the 
post ofi&ce stands on the left hand the house of Gangddhar Shdstri, 
whilst to the right a rapid ascent up a slight hill leads to what is 
called the Juni Kothi or old fort, probably the most ancient portion 
of the Hindu town of Baroda. A curious proof of the antiquity 
of the place was recently discovered while digging the foundations 
of the new public ofBces. A number of gold and silver coins were 
exhumed. General A. Cunningham recognised the silver coins as 
drammas, the Sanskrit dramyas or Greek dTachmm, current in 
Northern India from 700 A.D. to 1000 a.d. The learned EAja of 
Travancore believed the gold coins to be the same (tt the fandms of 
Southern India, the variety being the " AUigator-mouthed,” and one 
specimen the " NamapjKmam”. The silver coins he identified as the 
Gadhidka-paisa or ass-money, the name popularly given to certain 
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Vikrainaditya coins owingto the ffddi oraltar on the reverse. It ha^bepi 
thought that these coins evidence the existence of an Indo-Sassaniaa ■ 
dynasty in Saurdshtra. But before reaching the ascent ta^^tho 
JuniKothi passing notice may b6 taken of the houses of sevenA - 
historical celebrities : the house of Dhakji DMaji, of Baba Phadke, of - 
the Ndndod Bakshij and the house of the Resident Mr. Williams, who 
afterwards moved into the present residency near the camp. In the 
JuniKothi in the old days was the residency ofiBce (1802-1832), 
but the so-called fort now contains the public offices, the old 
jail and the high school. Within the last two years a commodious 
and not unimpossng wing has been added to the public offices,* 
while the jail and the high school will soon be shifted to other 
spots. Both buildings are inconvenient and overcrowded. A public 
Library is under construction. At a little distance is an old pdga 
which has been converted into a club of which the members are the 
chief officers of the darbar, who meet there of an evening to play 
cricket and other games. A new road, it has been already said, leads 
southward to the Moti Bd,g palace which is about a mile off, and 
within the last few months another road has been constructed from 
the same palace to the east gate of the city. A third road has been 
begun which is destined to be the chief entrance to the city. It will 
commence at the college and end at the Leheripura Gate. Crossing 
the Vishvamitri by a new bridge a bend of this road will reach the 
great palace. No work will do more to improve the city. The 
southern slope of the rise on which the Juni Kothi stands is occupied 
by the third Khds Pdgd, the Rissdla stables and the Kathi^vSd Pdgd. 
The main Khds Pdgd is, however, on the edge of the Sur Sdgar 
tank, nearer the Leheripura Gate. Nothing is more distinctive of 
Baroda as a great Maratha capital than the monster hay stacks and 
great number of large stables it contains for the lodging of cavalry 
horses and troopers, as well as for the Gaikwar’s private horses and 
carriages. These are near the Nazar Bdg palace inside the city, and 
just outside the walls, not far from the great parade ground.® 

Returning to the description of the main road and making our way to 
the Leheripura Gate from the Juni Kothi, while still in the Ravpura, 
and before getting to the Navab of Baroda's house, we find on the 
right hand the old home of Gopdl Pant Devadar in front of Surya 
Nardyan’s temple built by the religious Divdn Sitaram. A little 
further we find Bhdu Tambekar^s house, behind which is the Machi 
Bdzdr. Beyond the Navdb Saheb's house begins the Ghi Khata 
inhabited by Mardthds and Musalmans, to the left of which quarter 
is what was once a distinct village still occupied solely by Gujardti 

e 'edars. If we descend through it into the low sandy road and 
uriant fields and hedges of the country we quickly reach Bechraji’s 
temple on the Kamnath road. This temple is one of the most 
important in Raroda ; indeed His Highness Sayaji visited it once a 


* The cost of the new pnblic ofiSces built under the present administration was 
Bs. 1,65,000. 

* Theresre now sixteenjxisfeis of troops which cost the state annually Es. 10,00,000 
of which tbaSmbvt Pdgd costs Ea. 1,30,000 and the great KhOa Pdgd Ks. 1,25,000. 
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IWek trad still the Mahdraja goes there on the Navrfitriof Ashvin and 
with him thousands of devotees to the goddess. The courtyard was 
.ftej^li^ork of His Highness Khanderav, but a curious old octagonal 
4uik is of much older date. It is here that priests are paid unceas¬ 
ingly to imprecate disasters on the enemies of the Gdikwar’s throne, 
a task they take up in rotation. 

Again to return to the main road, from the Ghi Khata we pass to 
the Pipal Gate and Limbdi Chauk, noticing the Ghodepade’s house 
and Lddba’s temple near the wide Sur Sdgar tank, the dismal shrine 
where Saydji employed dark means to gain from the gods success 
for his ambitious ends. 

The space lying south of the road leading to the Leheripura 
Gate and west of the city is for the most part termed the Bab^ji 
Pura. There are suburbs to the south, but some very large suburbs 
are stretched along to the north of the walls and east of the Anant 
Pura. The most to the west are termed Ndgar Vada and Sayad 
Pura, and east of them is the great Fate Pura, which is separated 
from the North Gate by the Koyli Pura, the Kala and Nava Pura 
and the Akut Pura. Along the northern walls of the city is the 
new Bazar, and from the North Gate where it terminates a long 
street penetrates the Fate Pura, the work of His Highness Khande- 
rdv.^ 


On the right side of this street are situated the vast elephant 
stables, and again to the west of them the old parade ground with 
the barracks of the 2nd Regiment. Both the Ch^mpdner road and 
the road to the old parade ground are bridged, for there runs 
through the suburb a ndla leading into a larger ndla or stream, 
the Pahddi Nadi, which flows into the Vishvamitri and forms the 
northern boundary of the capital. In calling the parade ground 
the '‘Old Parade” mention should be made of another ground beyond 
the east city-wall and north of the Ajab tank, which is older, but it 
may be called old in contradistinction with the Vareshvar or new 
parade ground made at great expense by Khanderav Maharaj. 
This is a wide expanse artificially levelled and raised above the 
surrounding country and supported by a wall often of some 
height and great strength in buttresses. Along one side of it are 
the barracks of the 3rd Regiment lately rebuilt on a very com¬ 
modious scale and on another side the Military Hospital built by the 
order of Sir T. Mddhavr^^v at a cost of Rs. 70,000. 
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* The suburbs to the west of the town comprise the Modi hltdna, or Giikwir’S 
commissariat; the Leheripura Gate quarter; the quarter named after Sayhji; that 
named after A'pdji, the minister, in which live the Muzumd&r, the NavAb of Barix^ tho 
descendant of Mir £lamdl-ud-din and the descendants of GangAdhar ShAstri; the 
quMrtersnamed after AnsndrAvMahArAi andBAbAJi AppAji. Then there are yiequartem 
in which live the dancing girls, the cloth merchants, and finally the NAgar BrAhmans. 

There are twelve northern suburbs of which the largest, the Fato Pura, contains 
the minister BhAu Shinde’s house and the large temple he built close to the 
MahArAja‘a stables for carriage horses. In the northern suburbs is also one of the 
two schools of athletes. Kie eastern suburbs arc five in number. 'Die southern 
suburbs (so called) are eleven in number. The Mahomed VAdi is inhabited by the 
Fadnavis, the first officer in the State, and by GopAlrAo MairAl, the banher. There is 
a quarter named after KhandobA’s temple, and one after a strange erection and a 
detached MusalmAn fortificatioB, callsd tiie Monkey’s Tower. The PAndares live on 
this side near tiie Bhinoceros Gate. 
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Khanderdv by carrying on this work not only proviclld 
soldiers witb a free space to exercise in, but thrust back froD| the^ 
city the low level country. It has already been stated that the 
boundary of the city is the Pahddi Nadi, and that the west bonn^^_, 
is the Vishvamitri which, when it overflowed, used to flood the Bab^ji' . 
Pura till the recent drainage works carried out by Sir T. MAdhavrdv ^ 
gave the waters a way to escape. It remains to tell how the Pahddi 
Nadi to the north is joined by a ndla, full all the rains, which skirts i 
the parade ground and touches first the Vfida Vddi tank and th« / 
Shirsha tanV and then the Marda tank, and finally the Ajab and the 
Raje tank near the gate fitly called the Water Gate. In truth the 
whole of the country to the east of Baroda is much under water during | 
the monsoon and is wholly taken up by rice fields, so that, as a v; 
matter of fact, the town lies very low except where it has been raised ‘ j 
above the surrounding level by long years of building. With the 
exception of the Mahmud tank in the south-east comer of the 
capital there is but one other tank worthy of special notice. Imme- ' 
diately in front of the Leheripnra or West Gate is the great Sur Sagar > 
tank, which is completely surrounded by buildings and furnishes 
the main portion of the town with water for all bat drinking pur- 'j 
poses. It has been connected with the Shirsha tank by pipes laid 'y 
down by His Highness Malhdrrav and perfected under the present . ^ 
administration. ! 

A few ^ years ago a Resident wrote : “ the city (Shahar) is a square 
surrounded by a wall from fifteen to eighteen feet high, two miles 
in circumference, having four gates and forty-four bastions on all 
of which guns were mounted.” These guns, as has been stated, have 
lately been broken up and sold as old iron or relegated to some 
safe spot. There were supposed to be 500 of them. “ Within the 
Shahar, on the north-east, stands the Bhddar or old pedace, two sides 4 
of which are formed by the city wall. It is surrotmded by walls . 
twenty-two feet high, has five bastions and would, as well M th^a 
Shahar, require artillery to take it. North of the Bh^Ldar is th©^^ 
true Jtmi Kothi or old fort, probably the most ancient place c£ ^ 
fortification in Baroda.” 

The half-ruined Juni Kothi is of interest only to such as care; 
for the time when Mardthds supplanted Musalmdns. The meanf^ 
huts of soldiers are propped up against the old walls with their y 
traces of Musalm^in architecture. Here the two first G^ikw^rs, ^ 
Piiaji and Damaji, sometimes lived, and here is an old temple to Kdlka •: 
Devi who came to reside in it from distant Pdvagad. The Bhddar 
which dominates the Agad or arena contains a solid old palace of the 


* The City proper, that is, the portion of it within the walls, is divided into seventeM 
streets or quarters. The chief are : SnlUnpnr; the Clock-tower Street; the Narwnji 
Temple Street inhabited by the rich bankers and jewellers of Baroda who now under 
an economical government drive a less flourishing trade than of yore ; the quarter of the 
Killedir or Commandant of the fort who is a high Sard4r, a relation of the G4ikw4r 
and a rich and influential person; S Amal Bechar’s quarter, still iidiabited by descendants 
of the old Arab paymaster ; the quarter of the ViniSs and Parbhu Kishi. Behind 
the palace and the wall of the Chitmp&ner Gate is the large Chipvdda inhabited 
chiefly by MwalBiiuui. 
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MuBalmdns with a marble bow-window of singular beauty. In this 
palace once lived the sons of DAmaji and His Highness Anandri,T, 
and opposite it is a large modern building where in old times the 
restless Takhatbai plotted for her sons. The back of the palace 
looks out on to the arena, and beyond it is the first weaving mill 
constructed in this state by the Government. The work has not yet 
reached completion. 

It has been said that the west gate is named Leheripura. It 
opens on to a broad and picturesque street at the end of which is 
seen the clock tower. This Leheripura Street, like the main road to 
the entrance of the city, is met at right angles by Pols or wards 
belonging to distinct classes and castes of people who, by living in a 
cul-de-sac of which the entrance was barred by a heavy door, managed 
to cut themselves off from the external world at night or in times of 
disturbance, and also contrived to live their life apart according to 
the exclusive rules of the petty society to which they might belong. 
Two or three of these Pols are noticeable, for they are or were 
inhabited by rich jewellers and bankers whom the luxuries and 
needs of the G^iikwars and their sardars attracted to the capital: 
Sult^npur; Narsinji Pol where there is a Mandir of the same name 
and Shaligrdm dear to the Vanis; Hari Bakti’s Pol is a memory of 
past opulence and contains the old palace of Patesing and the state 
mint. The existence of these Pols is scarcely guessed by the passers- 
by in the Leheripura Street, where the gaudily painted but mean shops 
of petty tradesmen and coppersmiths are seldom relieved by a temple 
such as the one raised to Raj Rajeshvar Mahddev by the famous 
mother of Sayiiji, the R^ni GahentLb4i. ITiis lady has also given a 
temple to Pandharinath Vithoba opposite the palace, whose quiet 
little garden and Shiva shrine and door and painted walls are 
more elegant than any of the reUgious edifices in this town, which 
are for the most part devoid of beauty and style. 

Proceeding to the clock tower, the visitor will find that on his 
left hand there is a road which leads out by the ChAmpiner Gate 
to the-Fate Pnra suburb. On both sides of this road are blocks of 
lofty houses, of which the largest is the palace still occupied by the 
Gdikwdr, the haveli of His Highness Say^ji, faced by a building 
erected by His Highness Khanderav and at one time occupied by 
Lakshmibai, the wife of Malhdrrdv. 

The chief entrance is a narrow door from the very foot of which 
springs a steep and still narrower staircase, which, twistii^ here 
and there is now and again barred by a regular trap-door. During 
the day, the large room in the first storey, in which the ffddi is kept 
and from which the Devaghar of the Gdikw^rs with its thousands 
of little gods may dimly be seen ; during the day, this room is 
crowded with clerks and soldiers, and with the latter the whole 
building indeed swarms. Above were of old the jewel-room and 
dark Laboratory. In the highest storey are the royal apartments 
with their gold and silver beds, their mirrors, and till of late, cheap 
German prints of ladies representing the seasons, and, in Malharrdv’s 
time, other subjects which necessitated their prompt destruction 
. when the pala^ was purified. Round the flat roofs, where the 
B 283-66 
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atmospbere is clearer and freer of a tbonsand horrid smells, circloj 
the pigeons,’^ of which the Gdikwdrs have always been so proni % 
But who can describe this carious building with its labyrinth ol f 
little rooms, dark passages, and deep yards ? It is a fit scene of-- 
much that has passed in the Baroda State. : ) 

Immediately behind the palace, storey upon storey, rises far w 
above surrounding buildings the white stucco Nazar Bag palace j; 
recently built by the Maharaja Malhdrrdv—ugly, expensive and Y, 
useless. The Gdikwar’s jewels are now kept here, treasures recently j? 
valued at over three crores of rupees by a commission of experienced 
judges. The chief diamond necklace women state occasions by the % 
Gdikwiir is valued at forty lakhs, one of the biggest of the stones 
being estimated at nine Idkhs. This Bi'azilian diamond, which weighs 
254 carats, is called “ the Star of the South” and was discovered r| 
in 1853 in the mines of Minas Geraes. His Highness Khanderav paid .1 
£80,000 for it. A curious and costly article is a cloth embroidered 
with precious stones and seed pearls which was designed to cover the . 
Prophet’s Tomb at Mecca—a strange gift for a Hindu prince to make. 

'Hie Nazar BAg adjoins the road which is in reality a continuation 
of the Leheripura Street and which terminates in the Eastern 
or Water Gate. On its right side is the new Jami^bdi Hospital* i 
and the Paga in which are kept the gold and silver guns,® the ^nse > 
of Anandr^Vs Edni'Dariabdi and the blocks occupied by the * 
Miah brothers. Beyond the Water Gate on one side are the various t 
menageries of Gdikwar, in which are cooped up in a cruelly narrow 
space some tigers, a few white specimens of the antelope or black- ^ 
buck, and a crowd of other birds and beasts. On the other side (4 
the gate is the Agad or arena where the public sports take place. 

The public sports are still worth looking at.^ Twenty couples of 
wrestlers open the games; fighting rams rijsh on each other’s horns 
till the loser, fairly struck, falls on his back, every limb shivering with ; 
pain; buffaloes attack one another with incredible fury; the unwieldy / 
rhinoceros with his blunted nose-horn enters more sluggishly into ; 
a contest with his brother, and his wicked little red eye belies his ^ 
character; when one elephant has turned his back his vast opponent ji 
butts ponderously into his side and has to be frightened off with | 


^ In the residency records SaydjTs pigeons are often mentioned; KhiindeHiv’s 
expensive pigeon-marriages are well remembered as they cost l&khs. 

s The Jamn4b4i Hospital built by the orders of Raja Sir T. Mddhavriv cost, 
when completed, about one Ukh. 

® The two silver cannon were m^e by His Highness Khanderdv, but his brother 
Malhdrrdv put his own name on them and also made a pair of gold guns out of rivalry. 
These are the prettiest and most expensive toys the Odikwdr ever had made. The gold 
guns have silver carriages, the silver guns have gold carriages; the gigantic oxen^hiidi' 
draw them are clothed in brocade and have their horns cased in the precious metal.' 

* The state possesses fifty-five elephants on which are annually expended Baroda 
1,59,000. The ordinary price of an elephant is about Rs. 4,000, but the 
feeding of him exceeds Rs. 2,000 a year. The SStmar or athletes coat the state 
5600 Baroda rupees, and the DakdAr or equestrian fighter Rs. 3200. The chief 
kd rkh dDds of the Mahdr^ja now cost, (1?^) the Saghikh^na or carriage establishmentL 
lumnally Rs. 1,01,600; {2«d) the Gd^khdna or bullock-carriages, Rs. 32,000j 
(^) the Bambkhina or establishment of pumps aud other machinery, Rs. 11,000; 

gardener’s establishment, Rs. 18,000; (5th) wrestlers’ establishment, 
Ka. 43,400; (OMIthe fighting-bufifaloes, Rs.600; (7<*) the 8hik4r establishment 
tnclnding birds, Bs. 25,000 ; (8<A) the kalldvant or musicians, Rs. 50,000. 
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rockets. The games, however, no longer contain any great element 
of danger or cruelty. Horse no longer fights against horse; the 
rider no longer in reality excites and then evades the enraged 
elephant; man no longer wounds man with hands armed with sharp 
steel claws. Not only cruelty but sport is on the wane in Baroda. 
Cock-fighting has been abandoned, the hogs and hunting leopards 
or chitdhs are fewer and less well-trained than they were, the deer 
preserves are less well stocked, wild pig are more seldom met with, 
the breeds of dogs and pigeons are degenerating, and the wrestlers 
are not incited to superhuman efforts by princely rewards. 

Opposite the road which terminates in the Champaner Gate there 
is one which ends at the Rhinoceros or South Gate. Beyond this, 
the south end of the Shahar or city proper, there is an outwork called 
the Beharam Pura, and to the east of it is the Mahmudvadi which is 
also a square walled in. The south road is continued for some four 
miles out of the city to the village of Makar Pura, where is the best 
built palace in the state. His late Highness Khanderav designed 
it and delighted to live in it.^ From Makar Pura he daily issued 
forth to hunt in the magnificent deer preserves which adjoin it. 
The south road passes by the temples of Khandoba, the family god 
of the Gaikwfir, where is yearly commemorated the capture of 
Baroda from the Bfibis. There are two temples, of which the larger 
was built by H. H. GovindrAv. Round it are cells constructed for the 
Gosavis by H. H. Khanderav, and for four months in the year 
two hundred of these worthies are supported here, two hundred at 
Rdmnfith’s temple, and one hundred at Kdmn^th. The road then 
passes by the tomb raised to Akbar’s foster-brother, under which is 
a labyrinth. No man has entered and explored it without paying 
for his curiosity with his life: such is the belief.* 

In addition to the temples which mark the spot where each of the 
Gaikwars was burned, and others of which mention has been made, 
the chief ones of importance are Vitthal Bande’s, a state temple, 
which has the largest allowance from Government; the Sidhndth 
temple, Lakshman Bdva’sMandir, Kdlika’s temple, and Soldi’s temple, 
all of which are supported by the state. Like the Bechrdji, 
the Bhimndth temple is maintained by the state, and Brahmans are 
employed in undergoing penance for the spiritual benefit of the 
Gaikwdr house. Four sets of Brahmans succeed one another every 
quarter of the year in reading the Saptashati prayer to Mah4kali 
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* The Besident of Baroda reported in 1870, that in the conrse of the previone 
twelve months four important bridges had been constructed and a metalled road to 
Makar Pura with walls along it and a conduit for water. In 1868 be had reported that 
much of the money accnmulated to supply Baroda with drinking water had gone to the 
raising of this pla^. His Highness Malh^rr&r hated his brother and predecessor in 
no ordinary d^;ree. Because the latter had built the lofty Makar Pura and made two 
silver guns, he erected thS still loftier Nazar Big and made two gold guns. Unfortu¬ 
nately his spite led him to dismantle the Makar Pura palace and to pull down the 
outhouses and the residence of Her Highness Jamoibii, and as he himself, unlike his 
brother, cared nothing for hunting, he suffered the garden and palace to fall into mins. 
The palace with its massive beams, broad handsome verandas and magnificent 
chandeliers, is well worth looking at still, but the traces of the desolation that has 
been wrought around have not yet been removed. The road to the palace has been 
metalled from end to end at a great rost. 

• The wretched eunuchs of Baroda meet here on Thursdays, but the class, it is 
hoped, will soon cease to be, as no fresh recruits are made. 
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to the confusion of the Gaikwar’s enemies, and for his holy psdns 
each priest is said to be paid Rs. 300 a year. Oanpati’s Mandvr 
and the temple to Kashi Vishveshvar mark the liberality and holy . 
aspirations of Gopd,lrav Mairal, banker, financier and state minister. ? 
The chief Gujarati temples are those of Narsanji, Gossardhan i 
Ndthji and Baldevaji. High above all other buildings in the city, 
except the Nazar Bag alone, towers the temple of the modem f 
spiritual sect which worships Svdmi Ndrdyan. 

It is after visiting the Baroda city that a true estimate can be 
made of the results of the Maratha conquest of Gujarat. In the 
country old public works have fallen to pieces and no new ones 
have taken their place; in the city the produce of a nation’s toil for a 
century and a half has beien accumulated, is hidden away, or has 
been wasted in ignorant and evanescent display. From the temples 
of the Gaikwdrs alms are lavishly scattered among crowds of 
" valiant beggars ” and holy men; tasteless palaces have been 
erected by each successive prince, and around them are the houses 
of those jewellers and bankers who from the first have ministered 
to the vanities of an inconsidefrate court. Here and there a pdga is 
seen which reminds the visitor of the old muldikgiri times. All 
around, the houses of the common people present a mean and tumble* 
down appearance, showing how a foolish system of taxation hab 
prevented the townsfolk from getting at good building materials, and 
the fear of attracting the jealousy of the rulers has hindered them 
from making the least display of wealth. To fear add ignorance, to 
ignorance the apathy which puts up with smells and dirt and 
inconvenience, and the result is what is seen. Of late much 
attention has been paid to sanitation,^ new roads have been made, 
old ones have been metalled, the streets are lighted and watered, the 
laborious task of reform has been begun. 

The holidays kept in Baroda are some matters of religion and 
some matters of state. The Varshapi'atipada is the new year’s 
day in Chaitra or March. The people rise early, anoint themselves 
with oil and bathe, the family gods are worshipped, the leaf of the ; 
sacred nimi eaten with jagri, and a banner placed before the house 
and worshipped. A grand darbar is held in the morning at thf 
palace of the Mahdraja, who accepts new year’s gifts from the chirf 
nobles and officers of the state. In the same month of Chaitra the ? 
birthday of the god Bdm is celebrated on the Rdmnamni, and at the >■ 
temple of Bdm the birth of the child is represented amid rejoicings. 
The Mahdr^ja himself attends and pays visits at the houses of certain J 
leading men who, on the occasion, present him with a dress of honouf. t 
In Vaishdkh, or April, the Akshtritiya takes place: the Shrddha 
ceremony is performed, a potful of cold water and a fan with a ? 
dakshina or gift of money are presented to a Brahman, the Mah&- 
raja himself giving a dakshina *In May or July Mis the Jeshta 
Shudha Paumvma, when Salyavant, the husband of Sdvitri, died 

* At one time the scarengere were a legion of ewine. K handerAv deported them 
imd the present minister has introdnced an army of human sweepers in their stead. 
Anmberl^ mangy dogs still infest the place : they and Mah&dev s sacred cattle are 
me protegees of the Baniis. 
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under a tree of a snake-bitej but was rescued from the clutcbes of 
Yama by his spouse and restored to life. In Ashad or June the 
Mkddashi marks the time when the godsallgo to sleep for fourmonths: 
the people fast, and, since the days of His Highness Govindrav, 
the Mahar&ja goes in procession to the temple of Bhimnath 
near the railway station. The expenses of the visit are voluntarily 
defrayed by the people. The Ashddha Shudha PauTTiima, the day 
on which the sage Vyds completed the reading of the Maha Bharat 
and on which the family preceptor or guru is worshipped, takes 
place early in July. The lamp is worshipped in July on the Ashddha 
Vadya Amdvdsya. A great holiday is the Ndgpanchami, when 
many people and all Dakshinis worship the image or picture of a 
snake or the live cobra itself. The Mahdrdni and the principal ladies 
of the Royal household go out in procession and worship a mound 
of earth which is held to be the abode of the serpent. It is related 
that once TarAbai, a princess of the Gaikwar house, was miraculously 
guarded during her sleep from assassins whom a cobra kept at bay. 
The Shrdvan Shudha or Rdkhi Paurnima takes place in August, 
when the Brahman renews his jdnva or sacred thread and other 
Hindus tie a yellow cotton thread to the right elbow. In August, 
likewise, in the Gohalashtami, the birth of Krishna is celebrated at 
midnight. In September at the Pithori Darsh the bullocks get 
their holiday and are adorned with garland and colours. When in 
Bhadrapad or September the Oaneshchaiurthi comes round images 
of Ganpati are made and worshipped. A large clay image of the big- 
bellied god is set up for ten days in the palace and thousands of 
Brdhmans are fed during that period. Then on the Anantchaturdashi 
a crimson silken thread is worshipped as the god, and a great 
procession issues from the palace conveying the image of Ganpati j 
it proceeds in great pomp to the Shirsha tank and there the image 
is cast into the water in the presence of the MahArdja. During ti&e 
sixteen days called Pitrupaksha of BhAdrapad, that is September 
and October, Shrddha ceremonies are performed on the anniversaries 
on which deaths have taken place. On the last of these days, 
Sarvapitri Amdvdsya the Government bullocks receive their ovation. 
During nine days in Ashvin Shudha or October the great goddess 
is worshipped. 

The Dasera generally occurs in October. On the Dasera the 
people of the city make an exodus and going into the country 
worship the Shami tree or, failing it, the A'pta. His Highness the 
GAikw^r goes out in procession attended by the Agent to the 
Governor General and receives a salute of twenty-one guns. On his 
return to the palace he receives nazardnas or gifts from his nobles. 
The procession is an exceedingly brilliant afFair and the powers of 
the state are represented in it. As an historical custom the order in 
which the-procession goes is worth noting. In 1879 it was headed 
by the second troop of cavalry, the first troop and the bodyguard 
of His Highness. The gold and silver gun batteries foUowed, the 
mounted police and the Shntarmfila, a motley band of matchlockmen, 
riding on camels. The trumpets and drams of the Khds Paga 
preened the elephant which bore the Jaripatka or state banneir> 
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behind which came the other Paga flags and banners, protected in 
the rear by the siled^rs of the P^igas and the Sibandi and the Sm«H 
Bowdrs of the Khas Pdga and Hujdrat Paga. The next portion of 
the procession was headed by Govindrdv Mahajan, the Khdsgi 
Kamddr, on an elephant, the leader of the Hujurat Pdga on horse 
back and the leader of the Khds Paga; then came Tatya Sdheb Mdne, 
Anandrdv Gaikwdr, Khaserdv Shirke and Anandrav Dharbhav, each-' 
on an elephant with a silyer howdah ; Amritrdv Bapu Sdheb Gdikw^, 
on an elephant was followed by the darbdr officials similarly mounted| 
Tdtya Sdheb Gdikwar and other members of the Royal family nexfij, 
appeared in one silver howdah, and then the Mankaris or sword-^' 
bearers of His Highness on elephants. General Devine came next 
and a string of horse belonging to His Highness caparisoned ii^;' 
gold and crimson trappings, the camel sowdrs, the Jdsdds or confi-'fr 
dential news-bearers, the first, second, third, and fifth regiments offt, 
regular infantry, the city and district police, the Delhi banner on' ■ 
an elephant, the foot soldiers of the Konkani, Shaikh Awad’s andv^ 
Bile Amur’s Bedas or irregular foot, Sidhi Ydknb Jamdddr, the ; 
musketeers of the Kile Sibandi and the residency sowdrs. Shdbdddji i 
Ohangade with drams, spearsmen, the tmmpeters called Holdrs, 
the Sibandi drums, the Jilib or spearamen of His Highness, the' 
spear-bearers of GirdhanwaPs Beda or irregular foot, the Bajabhala- 
vdles with noisy native bands, Balamvdlas, trumpeters, regimental 
bands, the Jdsuds of His Highness, songsters and others formed the_' 
next noisy crew. The excitement of the procession kept increasing 
till it reached its height when His Highness appeared seated on a 
lofty and gorgeously painted elephant covered with silk trappings ^ 
and surmounted by one of the most valuable possessions of the 
state, the golden howdah. Behind the Mahdrdja sat his minister. 
On his left side and on an elephant of equal height which was 
suffered neither to fall behind nor to precede by an inch the royal : 
howdah, went the Agent to the Governor General. The processiC^ 
was brought up by Kdka Sdheb Mane, the Navdb Sdheb and otheir \ 
nobles on horseback, then the Darakhddrs, Baxis, Fadnis and other 
officers, then Dosa Miah, Shahmahomed and other officers of the 
Sibandi, all on horseback, then the elephant bearing the state drum, 
then the Pdndare and Ghorapade Eajds wdth their following, and.J? 
finally Mansing Rav Jddhav and Jotydji Rav Fadke on horseback. ,' 
The whole procession can be understood by a close reference to the' ? 
chapters in this work which deal with the Political History and the 
Army of the State. 

In November comes the Navydchi Paumima when new grain is t 
brought into use after some has been offered to the god. Thf 3 
Bevdli holidays last for five days during November or December, j 
On the first day in the evening wealth is worshipped throughout the | 
cily and in the palace the stores of jewels and cash receive 
particular adoration. On the last day of the Vikram Samvat year, the 
Ashvin Vadya Amdvdsya the merchants and shop-keepers worship 
. their account-books. His Highness pays the chief of them a visit and I 
holds a darbdr at the Central Treasury. On the first day of the new 
.year, the .merchants open their fresh accounts and His Highness 
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holds a big darbAr. On the next day, the' Bhdubij, sisters visit 
their brothers, entertain them and receive something from them. 
The Kdrtik Shudha Paurnima comes in November, and as on this 
night Vishnu and Brahma visit Shiva, the temple of the latter is lit 
up. On the Ekddashi of the same month the gods all wake np from 
their slumber of four months and the people fast. On the Dvddashi 
the Tulsi plant is married to Vishnu. In December is the 
Champa Shashti ; the day is holy to the Gdikwar’s family god 
Khandoba and His Highness visits the temple of the equestrian god 
outside the city. On the Makara Sankrant, the 12th of January, 
the Br3.hmans get gifts, and sugar plums are distributed among 
friends and a great darbiir is held at the palace. Another is held 
on the Vasant Panchami, at which the Agent to the Governor 
General is present. On the Hatha Saptami the Sun-god sits on his 
chariot and is worshipped. Then follow the Maha Shivrdtra and the 
Holi holidays, which generally fall in March. The particular day 
of these holidays called the Rang Panchmi is celebrated with great 
jollity at the palace after a darbdr has been held to which the Agent 
to the Governor General is invited. The Mahommedan festival 
of the Moharrum is patronised by the Gaikwar, and many Hindus 
join in the processions. 

The census of 1881 gave the Baroda city an area of 5 square 
miles, with 27,726 occupied and 9876 unoccupied houses; a population 
of 101,818 individuals, of whom 53,871 were males. The population 
fell short of that counted in the previous census by 10,239 because 
five suburbs were included among the villages of the division. 

Of the entire population, 80,667 of both sexes were Hindus, 18,405 
were Musalmdns, 2209 were Jains; 306 were Parsis, and 225 were 
Christians. The Hindus were of the following castes: 17,020 were 
Brkhmans, 1924 were Rajputs, 3425 were Dev Kuhbis, 2104 
were Kadva Kunbis, 1167 were Kumbhdrs, 1649 were Ghanchis, 
826 were Lohars, 1082 were SuUrs, 2098 were Sonis, 982 were 
Darjis, 1175 were Hajams, 3877 were Kolis, 108 were 0h4mbh4rs, 
1569 were Dheds. Of the entire number of Br5,hman3 4666 were 
Gujardti Brahmans, the Shrigods numbering 660, the Audichya 
Tolkyas 599, the Audichya Sahasras 768, the Khed5.val» 856, the 
Mev4d4s 396, the Modhs 537, the N%ars 549. There were 10,743 
Dakshani Brahmans; of these 2506 were Kokanastha, 757 KaradS, 
6628 Deshastha, 1120 Yajurvedi. There were 364 degraded 
Brahmans, and 1224 Northern Brdhmans, of whom 849 were 
Eanojia. There were in the city 354 Bramha Kshatris, and 995 
Prabhus. The Kshatri Hindustani numbered 738 and the Mar4th4s 
13,025. The Vdnids not Jains numbered 7014, of whom 1276 were 
Shrimdlis and 3023 were Lads. There were also 1432 ShrimSli 
Jains. The commercial class numbered altogether 8084, the 
f^ricnltural 8119, the fishing class 2347, the artizan class 10,614, 
the domestic class 1446, minor-professions 494, the labouring and 
wandering class 5435, the mendicant class 1484, the depressed class 
4405. The Mahommedans of foreign origin numbered 12,924, mostly 
^’Shaikhs and Pathans, the converted Hindus 3058; 995 Mahommedans 
were agriculturists, 819 artizans, 130 of the domestic class, 344 
. devoteea If we consider the occnj»tions of the people we find 
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that 12,709 males were in Government service, of whom 8064 were 
of the military class, 3318 in domestic service, 3456 in commerce, 
2690 employed in occupations connected with agriculture, 10,881 
employed in trade and manufactures; there were also 5322 whose 
business was non-productive and 15,495 unoccupied males, of 
whom over 12,000 were under fifteen years of age. 

Mention has been made in the first chapter of this vdlnme 
of the bridges which span the VishvAmitri. Of the road about- 
a mile in length which leads to the camp something has also been 
told in the same place. Its present condition is comparatively 
modem, for Mr. Sutherland, Resident of Baroda from 1837 to 1840, 
could not persuade His Highness Saydjirdv to keep it in suflSciently 
good repair to enable him to drive from the residency to the 
palace in the city. The census of 1881 gave the camp an area of* 
one square mile ; 1473 occupied and 177 unoccupied houses ; i 
population of 4694, of whom 2879 were males. There is little thj 
IS remarkable in the camp. The residency itself is a moderately 
commodious building. It was built in 1832-33 after the return o:^ 
the Resident from Ahmeddbad, the old residency having beeni 
situated in the Ananda Pura. The lines, the barracks and officers’ 
quarters are very poor. Through the midst of the camp runs a' 
broad and picturesque avenue, of which the solitary hill of ' 
Pdvangad forms the distant and misty background. In the; 
foreground of the avenue there is a column of Songad stone and^ 
Doric shape on which no statue stands. His Highness SayAjir^v*' 
raised it to the memory of Mr. Williams, who died at Baroda ir; 
1837, after having been Resident for seventeen years. At one tim<,r 
the statue of Sir R. Shakespeare was to have been placed on it 
The rather ugly but good-sized church was consecrated by Bishoj. 
Heber, who visited Baroda in 1825. There are also a public racket-i • 
court and swimming-bath, which the station owes to Colonel; 
Outram. A bribe was offered to an employ^ in the residency whq! 
gave notice of the fact to Colonel Outram j the Resident alldWecC- 
the money to be accepted and then obtained the permission of 
Government to devote the proceeds of this miscarried bribe to the._, 
erection of these two buildings. A little beyond the residency and, 
across the line of rail is the cemetery in which, among manj^; 
interesting memorials of the dead, the simplest but not the leasfe 
touching is the stone which marks the resting-place of that good ' 
Resident Major Malcolm, the nephew of the Governor of Bombay,. 
Sir John Malcolm, who exercised so great an influence on the history | 
of the state. Of late years there have been stationed at Baroda 
Native Infantry regiment, a detachment of a European regimen^:* 
and half a battery of Artillery. -M 

. The ancient town of Baroda was once called Chandan4vati A 
by the Hindus, because R4ja Chandan of the Dor tribe of Rajput^J 
wrested it from the Jainas, Chandan, the husband of the celebrateaM 
Male^gri and the father of as two famous daughters named Soenm 
and Nila. j 

Like all ancient cities its name of Chandanavati, or the City 
Sandalwood, was afterwards changed to Yardvati or the Abode qff' 
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Warriors,^’ and tlien again to Vatpatra or “ Leaf of the Yad Tree/' 
perhaps from its fancied resemblance to that broad leaf/ It is also 
related^ that once upon a time there lived at Manipur, which is 
north of Kamnath, north of Harni, near Baroda, a tyrant king named 
Samal. He went out hunting, and being tired rested under a vad 
tree, where he fell athinking till his conscience smote him and he 
turned to Shiv, hence called Vimaleshvar “the god that turneth 
away mal or sin.” He descended from his throne and lived the life 
of a saint, and so obtained the forgiveness of the god. He then 
ordered that a city called Vatpatra should be built on the spot. And 
some there are to whom it is still given to see the golden tree. 

The present town is distinctly of Musalm^n origin. In a.h. 
887 (a.d. 1482) Mahmudshah I. prepared to besiege Champaner, 
and, when on his way there, halted at Baroda, where he received an 
embassy from the Rajput king begging too late for forgiveness. 
When Champaner fell two years later, Mahmud made of the new 
town he built in its stead, that is Mahomadabad, his chief residence, 
and Mahomadabd,d is not thirty mites from Baroda. When he fell 
dangerously ill he sent for his son. Prince Mozaffar, who was then 
residing at Baroda. He died Ramzan 2 a.h. 917 (a.d. 1511), and 
some time after his accession the new king went to Baroda, the 
name of which he caused to be changed to Daulatabad. Here, 
during the course of his reign, he sometimes resided.® 

Probably the Musalmdn town, which did not however retain its 
Musalm^^n name, was built at a little distance from the old town; 
and the possible reason was that in about a.d. 1451 Baroda had 
been taken and plundered by Mahmud Khilji, Snltdn of M41wa.* 

This view is confirmed by the notice given of Baroda by 
Mandelslo in 1638 ®: ‘ The city of Brodra is seated in a large sandy 
plain upon a small river called Wasset about fifteen leagues from 
Broitschia. It was built of late years by Rasia Ghie, son of Sultdn 
Mahomet Begaran, the last king of Gussuratta, out of the ruins of 
the old Brodra which was half a league thence. It is indifferently 
well fortified after the antick way, and has five gates, one whereof 
is dammed up. The city, but especially the western suburbs, are 
for the most part inhabited by calico-weavers, dyers, and other 
workmen belonging to that manufactory, which are made somewhat 
narrower here and the pieces shorter than at Broitschia. The 
governor of Brodra has no less than 210 villages under his 
jurisdiction, sixty-five of which are assigned for the payment of the 
garrison and the others allotted for pensions to certain officers 
belonging to the Moghal’s court.’ ® 


* Travels in West India, 1839, by Lieut.-Col. James Tod, p. 245. 

* Skand PurAn. ® Briggs’ Ancient History of GujarAt. * Major Watson. 

' Mandelslo in Harris, II. 113. 

® In Les Voyages du Sienr Albert de Mandelslo the old town is called Radidpnr 
(RAjApnr) ; the gate is said to be closed because no road abuts it; the weavers are 
called Benjans and Ketteris, and the cloth they make is said to be the most lieautiful 
in the whole province, and of many kinds, Bastas, Kicquamas, Madasons, Canneqnins, 
black chelAs, blue assamanis, Berams and Tircandia. Thevenot’s Voyages in 1666 
(V, 94) give much the same account. 

B 283-67 
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From Ogilvy’s Atlas, V. 214 (1660-80) we learn that the old 
Brodra, then called Radiapnr, was a league and a half oS, and that 
it was ruined and left desolate by all the people going to the new 
town, whose towers and bulwarks were made of chalk and stone. 
To the other weaving castes in the west suburb are added Vani^> 
Ketteyans and a few Moors. In the city are magnificent houses, 
gardens and tombs, one very stately built in the midst of an 
orchard. Besides there are five pleasant gardens full of fruit trees, 
flowers and herbs. In the east side, right before the Broach Gate, 
is a pretty deep pool about half a furlong broad, flanked by a stone 
wall from which the people draw all their water. 

In the course of Muzaffar Shdh’s insurrection Kutub-ud-din 
Muhammad Khan shut himself up in Baroda and defended the 
place till, not trusting his own garrison, he surrendered the city on 
condition that his life should be spared.^ 

Shortly after this, Nicholas Wittington, an English factor, came 
to Baroda for trade, and describes it as smaller than Broach but 
well built and having a strong wall and garrisoned by 3000 horse 
under Musaf Khdn.^ The- next year, an early English merchant, 
Mr. Edward Dodaworth, talks with enthusiaapi of the rich and well 
watered plain in which Baroda stands. In fact British factories 
were established at Sirkhej, Brodra and Cambay in the year 1620, 
but they were all abandoned before 1670.® There can be little 
doubt that this was the period when, under the flourishing Moghal 
dynasty, trade went on apace, and that soon .after 1670 the whole 
country was disturbed by the incursions of Marathas and the general 
dismemberment of the empire. Churchill also states that the 
Dutch company used to keep some factors in Baroda, which was 
inhabited by husbandmen and clothiers, to buy up coar.se cloth for 
the Arabians and u3Ethiopian.9. But in consequence of the reduction 
in the Company's establishment the agency was withdrawn in 
1655.^ 

The more modern history of the capital of the Baroda State is 
closely interwoven with the political history of the Gaikwar’s house 
and need not here be retold, except briefly. After the battle of ' 
Ards, where Eustam Ali was betrayed by Pildji Gaikwar, the latter . 
obtained from Hamed Khan the right to levy the ehautJi south of the I 
Mahi river. He went to Baroda and wrested it from Eustam Ali’s ! 
widow. Soon after, he lost for a time his hold upon Gujarat, beingi 
driven out of the country by a new viceroy, Sarbuland Khan, and 
his son Khanahzad Khan, the latter of whom appointed Hasan-ud-din 
governor of Baroda. Pilaji made one more attempt to regain the 
capital, but, frightened at the approach of the viceroy’s son, he 
fled to Cambay. In 1726 Pilaji and Bande made another 
ineffectual attempt to take Baroda from Sarbuland Khdn who was 
now manoeuvring to gain the support of the Peshva, whose. 
follower was Povar. Soon after, however, Pilaji not only prevented ■ 
the governor of Baroda from joining Povar, but effectually took 
Baroda. 


1 B. M. A., 220. * Kerr, IX. 127. 

^ Churchill’s Voyages, III. 514. 


'Stavorinua’ Voyages, III. 110. 
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In 1731 PJMji shared in his master’s defeat at BhiMpur, and the 
next year was murdered by some emissaries of a new viceroy, Abhai- 
sing, Raja of Jodhpur, who took advantage of the disorder these 
disasters had created to retake Baroda, the capture being effected 
by his general Dhokalsing. The town and fort were placed in 
the charge of Sher Khan Babi. In 1734, however, Mahad^ji 
Gaikwar retook both in the absence of the governor at Balasinor, 
and they have ever since remained in the possession of the family. 

Baroda did not, however, become the capital of the state for some 
years. Songad was long Damaji’s head-quarters, and he moved 
from there to Pattan in the north. After Damaji’s death, however, 
Baroda rose rapidly into importance, for one of his sons. Fatesing, 
seized it, while another, Govindrav, was moving the authorities at 
Poona to recognise him as Sena-khas-khel. Nor did the former lose 
his hold of the place through the many years he and his brother fought 
for it and for the country in its neighbourhood. The assistance of 
Jlaghunathrilv Peshva did not give Govindrav the wished-for prize ; 
and when, some years later, Fatesing sided with Raghunathrav and 
the British, Sindia was unable to reach Baroda, though he long 
skirmished in its neighbourhood and watched his opportunity from 
his stronghold of Pavagad. 

After the death of Mauaji who succeeded Fatesing, Govindrdv 
trusted to ascend the gddi without difficulty; buthe found the gates 
ofthe Barodafort shut against him by his own illegitimate son Kanoji, 
who was supported by Arab mercenaries. These foreigners gave 
him up to his father, but in thp next few years they acquired great 
power in the state, and of the capital they held all the gates. 
They were thus enabled to play an important part when Edvji 
Appdji, the Prabhu minister, and Kanoji contended who should 
rule the state on behalf of the imbecile Anandrav. 

On the 11th of October 1'802 Colonel Alexander Walker, theResident, 
had bis attention drawn to the signs of growing insubordination 
among the jamadars of the Arab mercenary troops, whose position, 
■was a strong one, as they held the person of the Raja and were in 
charge of the gates of the capital, as well as of most of the fortified 
places in the state.^ It so happened that one of their number, 
Ahmed Bin Haidar, was discontented with his brethren and seemed 
willing to let the British troops take possession of his post, the 
Leheripura Gfate, the one which faces the camp. Anandrdv Mabdrdj 
authorised him to give it up and instructed Sultdn Jaffir and Haya, 
two other jamMars, to remove his natural brother Kdnoji from 
Eameah, where he then was under an Arab guard, to Bombay. 
Kdnoji, be it remembered, was plotting to overthrow Eavji Appdji’s 
administration. When, however, Jaffir’s nephew appeared at the 
Kanpur Eameah fort on the 8th of November with the order for 
Kanoji’s delivery, the guard refused to give him up, as the two chief 
jamaddrs opposed to the British and to Rdvji Appaji, namely, 
Zahya and A'bud, had instigated them to he contumacious. There¬ 
upon Jaffir and a party of Arabs more favourable to the 

1 Seepage 209 and pages 21)3-296 for the whole account of this passage in the 
history of the state. 
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administration denounced the treachery and precipitate action of 
Zahya and Abnd, and during the 15th, 16th and 17th of November 
there was every fear that the streets of Baroda would be the scene of 
a bloody struggle between the Arab factions. But, at length, the 
violent party, the Hatheas, gained the upper hand; Kanoji was 
suffered to escape ; the Maharaja was closely confined to his palace, 
and on the 10th December JafSr was forced to side with the 
turbulent party; nor could any bribes afterwards persuade him to 
leave the city. Then the two Parekhs, or paymasters of the Arabs, 
who up to that time had been in a sort the leaders of the 
mercenaries or at any rate the only ones who had any influence , 
over them, though still disaffected with the administration, fled 
from the city in terror of the devil they had raised. Even Haidar 
deemed it impossible to throw open his gate. 

Major Walker now found himself obliged to use force in ejecting 
the Arabs from the city fort, and yet he was unwilling to take it- 
by storm and so to subject the rich town to pillage. He had 
summoned up an extra regiment from Bombay, and on the 9th of 
December Colonel Woodin^on was directed to invest the fort, and 
on the 18th the investment was made. The Ijeheripura Gate was 
defended by Haidar, the Champdner Gate by SnlMn Jaffir, the 
Water Gate by Zahya, the Bnrhdnpur or Southern Gate by several 
jamfidars, including Abud surnamed the Lame. Others of the 
rebels garrisoned the palace, the Jdmadarkhana and Fatesing^s 
house. Colonel Woodiugton, who was to make the real attack, 
advanced to within 200 yards of the West Gate (Leheripura) exposed 
to a galling fire; Major Holmes andSitaram lookup a position opposite 
to the East or Water Gate; Kamdl-ud-din and SakhSram opposite 
the Champaner Gate, the fourth side being faced by Kak4ji and 
Amin Saheb. In taking up these positions the besieging party lost 
between forty and fifty men, but a battery was successfully erected 
during the night close to the Leheripura Gate and mounted with five 
eighteen-pounders. To enable the Arabs to come to terms, hostilities 
were suspended for two days and then fire was opened and continued 
all night. Thereupon some of the Arabs deserted the fort. Finally, . 
the assailants made a gallant rush and drove the Arabs out of Yesu 
Bhdi’s house so close to the gate that nothing could any longer resist 
the cannon. On the 22nd Major Holmes drove back a sortie. On 
the 25th December the breach became practicable, and on the 26tli 
the Arabs gave in, and evacuated Baroda on very favourable terms 
granted to them, not because they could have made a successful 
stand, but because the city was to be spared bloodshed. They were 
to get all their arrears and to be allowed to leave the town and 
state of Baroda in safety, on condition that they should not remain 
in the country, a condition they subsequently violated. On the 
27th of December Anandrdv, who had been hurried out of Baroda 
on the first opportunity, re-entered the city with eclat, and English 
^ards were placed in the palace and over the Leheripura Gate. 
Dnrmg the siege the number of British killed and wounded had 
hoen 105, of whom seven were officers.^ 


* Baroda Residency Records. 
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The history of the capital is so mixed np with the political 
history of the state, that the subsequent events which disturbed 
but in a slight degree its uneventful annals need not be detailed 
here. Takhatabai's conspiracies^ and Sitaram’s intrigues several 
times threatened Baroda with the horrors of a revolution during the 
reign of Anandrav. The quarrel between the Maharaja Sayajirdv 
and Govindrav, the adopted son of Fatesing^, filled Baroda with 
troops and turbulent rascals. In the year of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, Baroda was in some danger, perhaps, of conspiracies. 
Finally, after Malharrdv’s deposition, a few turbulent folk bethought 
them of putting his alleged son by Lakshmibdi on the gddi. The 
gates were closed j the Assistant Resident Captain Jackson, who 
had ridden in almost unattended, was inside the city walls; there 
was some confusion, and Sir Richard Meade sent down a portion 
of the 9th Regiment, N. I., and some guns.* Fortunately, when 
summoned to open the gates, the rioters saw the folly of resistance 
and the British troops took quiet possession of the place. The 
state army, though urged to make a demonstration, did nothing to 
create mischief. 


II.-BARODA DIVISION. 

To the north the Baroda sub-division is bounded by the British 
division of Kaira and by the villages of Jarod ; to the west by the 
sab-division of Petldd and by the British division of Kaira; to the 
south by the villages of Pddra, Chordnda and Dabhoi; and to the east 
by the villages of Jarod. 

It covers an area of about 350 square miles with a population of 
about 62,999 souls, of whom 21,724 are males, 19,151 females, and 
22,124 children of both sexes. Of the entire land, 41,423 acres are 
alienated, 19,946 are culturable waste, 143 are under garden crop, 
60,917 under dry crop, and 15,785 unarable waste.^ 

It is a level plain watered by five rivers; the Mahi, the Mini, the 
Rungal, the Jdmbva, and the VishvAmitri. 

Except in the neighbourhood of Baroda, the water is sweet and 
healthy; but there it is of various tastes, salt, astringent or extremely 
sweet. The river water is invariably sweet. In the year Samvat 
1936 there were 1221 wells without steps, 66 with steps, 190 large 
and small ponds, and 25 wells with water bags or Rdmia fees. 

The prevailing soil is black, though the other two soils, gorat and 
hesdri, are found interspersed with it. Occasionally, but not often 
it is found mixed with kankari or bme-stones. The geological 
^rata are found in the following order; 1, black soil at the surface 
and reaching to a depth of about 5 i feet; 2, beneath the black. 


1 See page 217. » See page 233. , , » p^e 

* Throughout these brief sub-divisional accounts of the Baroda dnnsion it must be 
borne in mind that concerning indmi villages, those paying a fixed Jamabandi and 
some wliich have not been measured, there la little certam knowledge. The mpee is 
the Baroda rupee. 
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yellow or gordt soil is fonndj which generally reaches the water¬ 
bearing strata. ^ 

The number of holdings in Samvat 1936 was 14,580, the largest of'^; 
them consisting of about 250 acres of land, and the smallest of less i 
than even one acre. The average extent of land in each holding -4 
was about five acres. About 42,999 persons support themselves on ; 
agriculture and their percentage on the whole population is sixty-eight. J 
There are three systems of collecting land revenue in this sub-division: 
the Bighoti, the Bhagbatai and the Bk-ankadi. The entire land 
revenue realized in Samvat 1936 was Rs. 4,91,885-1-0, of which 
Rs. 4,28,062J were from Government'land, and Rs. 63,822 j were from 
quit-rents and other sources. 

The average under every kind of crop was; ddngar and Jiapds 
15,000 acres; juvdr and shictlu 7500 acres; kodara 5000 acres; land , 
kept fallow for cotton 15,000 acres; bdjri and math 15,000 acres; 
tal and tuvar 3983-4-2 acres. 

In Samvat 1936, there were 6300 ploughs, 11,153 bullocks, 19,887 
cows and buffaloes, 490 horses and mares, and 14,113 sheep and 
goats. 


The chief villages in the Baroda sub-division are Koiu, which in 
1872 had a population of 3001 and in 1881 of 3197 persons. A police 
thdna is placed in the village, and there is also a Gujarati school. 

ChhAni, with a population of about 3850 souls, is a comfortable 
village about three miles to the north-west of the Baroda 
cantonments, and is on the old Ahmedabad road, Chhani is a fair 
type of a well-to-do Gujarat village. Groat trees, chiefly the 
tamarind, conceal and protect it on every side ; a multitude of sandy 
roads deep-sunk and lined with high straggling hedges lead to the 
neighbouring villages and rich fields of sugarcane and garden 
produce ; round the clustered houses runs a brick wall now half in 
ruins, but not very long ago most necessary to protect the lives, 
the goods and the cattle of the villagers. Large brick gateways 
give admission to Chhani ; the chief street is lined with tiny ricketty 
shops. Behind them the mud-plastered walls of far more solid 
buildings unrelieved by windows seem to avoid the notice of the 
passers-by. But the doorway of each discloses a yard, at night, 
occupied by the cattle, which with the open veranda round it forms 
a small square where many people may live together. At one time 
it must have been necessary for the villagers to protect themselves 
and their cattle from marauders and thieves, perhaps from Govern¬ 
ment. We need not perhaps on all grounds regret that the village 
system is disappearing, for the state of society of which it was a 
resultant must have been a very unsatisfactory one. 

Bajva, with a population of only 546 according to the earlier, and 
of 633 souls according to the later census, has a station on the 
B. B. and 0.1, line a few miles north of Baroda. 

Bhaili, according to the census of 1872, numbered 2425 individuals, 
and according to that of 1881 not less than 3566. It has,two 
dharmshaMs and a Gujardti school. 

Kelanpue, with a population of a little over 700 individuals, has a 
railway station on the state line. His Highness Khanderav built a 
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sort of dharmsliala and a hunting lodge there. The Makar Pura deer 
preserves are only a few miles distant from the place, while in 
the cold season the whole line of country east of Baroda along the 
birs or grass country between Kelanpur and Savali affords excellent 
small game shooting, as snipe and quail abound. 

SoKHODA, a large village of over 3600 people, possesses a police 
thdna, a Gujarati school, and a dharmshala. 

Itola, a village of from 1741 (census of 1872) to 1700 souls (census 
of 1881), has a railway station on the B. B. and C. I. line 
immediately south of Baroda. It possesses a dharmashala, a 
Gujardti school, and a ginning factory. 

GHORANDA. 

To the north the sub-division is bounded by the villages of 
Pddra and Baroda; to the east by the villages of Dabhoi and Sinqr; 
to the south by the river Narbada and the villages of the British 
division of Broach; and to the west by the villages of Broach and 
Padra.i 

It covers an area of about 288 square miles with a population of 
61,364 souls. Of the entire land 39,955 acres are alienated ; 8456 
acres are arable waste; 72,058 acres are occupied and under 
cultivation; and 10,831 acres are unarable waste. Besides these 
there are fifteen indm villages which have never been surveyed. 

The land is a plain with here and there deep ravines and 
undulations. 

The well w.ater is generally brackish, though it is possessed of 
great digestive power. The river water is invariably sweet. There 
are 5 wells with steps, 346 wells without steps, 91 ponds, 2 large 
rivers and 2 small ones. The Narbada and the Dhadhar supply 
water to about twenty-five villages situated on their banks. 

As elsewhere the soil is found to be of three kinds, black, gordt, and 
a mixture of the two. The greater part of it consists of black soil 
and produces corn and rice in abundance. The geological strata 
are found in the following order : the black soil is at the surface; 
below it comes a chunam-like white and tenacious earth; then 
or yellow earth which is very soft and contains sandy matter. The 
last bed which reaches the depth of water-bearing strata is entirely 
of sand. 

The biglioti system of collecting the land revenue prevails. There 
are fiteenfndw villages which contribute nothing to the state revenue. 
The number of holdings is 5586. The stock in the possession ot 
the cultivators consisted in Samvat 1936 of 395 horses and mares, 
9379 bullocks, 8973 buffaloes, 2035 cows, 358 asses, 2676 goats 
and sheep, 3748 ploughs, and 1606 carts of all kinds. 

In Samvat 1936 the land assessment amounted to Es. 6o,577. 


iThis is a description of the block, besides which there are a conple of villages, 
Tegvi and Asnera, which are situated to the west of it m the Broach British division. 
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The sub-division of Choranda has for head-quarters, Kaejan, with 
a population of less than 1400 souls, the Government offices of 
the vahivdtdar’s and the fauzdar’s kacheris, the cnstoms office and 
the dispensary. The police lines and buildings for the officers are 
the public buildings. ' There are also a dharmshffia, a Gujarati 
vernacular school, and two ginning factories. 

MiyAgIm is situated about twenty miles south-west of Baroda. It 
is inhabited chiefly by Jains, who carry on a thriving trade. There 
are two Jain temples and a mosque of mean appearance. But the 
chief building in the place is the house or vdda of the Thakor of 
Miyagam, who also maintains a GujarAti vernacular school and a 
dharmshala. The village had a population of 3472 souls according 
to the census of 1872, while the census of 1881 gives it 3398 souls. 
There is a railway station here on the B. B. and C. I. line, while a 
narrow-gauge line connects the village with Dabhoi. Miydgdm 
is known for its excellent swords. 

Ji-ROD. 

To the north lies the Pd,ndu MehvAs or RewaKantha Agency; the 
west is bounded by the villages of the Baroda snb-division; the 
south by those of the Dabhoi sub -division; and the east by the 
district of Halol of the Panch Mahdls British district.^ '' 
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Except Baroda, Jarod is the largest in extent of all the sub¬ 
divisions. It covers an area of 350 square miles. Of the entire '' 
land 35,943 acres are alienated; 28,894 acres are occupied and 
under cultivation; 23,725 acres are unarable waste; and 96,210 acres 
are arable waste. The total population was, according to the 
census of 1872, 65,225, so that the average of culturable land for » 
each individual was about half an acre. > 

• ' ^ 

Excepting one or two hillocks, there is nothing to vary the 

monotony of the well-wooded plain which is intersected by three 
rivers, namely the Vishvamitri, Surya and Jhmbva. ’ 

The climate near Pdvdgad is damp and unhealthy, but on the v 
whole the sub-division is healthy. 

The water of the villages near Pavagad is extremely bad and 'i- 
unwholesome, causing diseases of the intestines. Elsewhere the § 
water is good. /' 

The soil is either black or gordt, that is yellow. The first is 
sometimes found mixed with small lumps of lime stones, while the 
second has often an admixture of sand of a whitish colour, 

_ There are 4300 holdings in all, and the average land contained ; 
in each holding is six acres. The largest holding contains ISJ 
acres and the smallest about one and a quarter acres. t 

In Samvat 1936 the land revenue on the Government land was 
Es. 1,29,641, and from other sources, such as quit-rents, &o., ; 

Es. 47,870 were obtained, the total land revenue being Es. 1,77,511. i 

by villages lies to the north of it, but separated ' 
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The average under different kinds of crop was, d&igar 2855 
acres; garden crop 19| acres; cottonj bdjri and other crops, 23,963| 
acres. 


SlvALi, according to the census of 1872, had a population of 5292 
souls; according to the census of 1881, of 6276 souls. As it is 
the head-quarters of the Jdrod sub-division it contains the offices 
of the vahivAtdar, munsif and police fauzdar. There are also a 
customs house and a dispensary. There is a Government building for 
the offices, and a school house is being constructed for the Gujardti 
school. There are six dharmshalas and a post office. At page 
19 mention has been made of the Sitvali tank, on whose banks 
are the temples of Damaji and his father PiMji. The latter was 
assassinated at Dakor in 1732, but his body was carried away from 
that place by his distracted followers and the last honours were 
hurriedly paid it at Savali. The treacherous murder, the invasion of 
Abhising, the hasty funeral of the founder of the Gaikwfir house, 
mark a crisis in the history of the Maratha conquest and give 
something of historic dignity to the unpretending temple, close to 
which, for affection^s sake, is reared a similar edifice to the memory 
of Dtimaji. Savali is a place of considerable trade both in grain and 
cattle. It is the trading centre of a wide circle of villages. In the 
immediate neighbourhood are wide tanks, shady trees, and fruitful 
fields} at no distance is the wild Mehvtisi country of ravines and 
jungles which border the Mahi. The abode of ease and civilization 
adjoins the strong places of turbulence and thievish lawlessness, 
MIval is a village in the neighbourhood of SdvaU. It was, perhaps 
erroneously, considered to hold 1322 souls in the census of 1872 
and 403 in that of 1881. The village, which has nothing remarfe- 
able in it, contains two dharmsh^lds, but the chief object of interest 
is a tank still of respectable dimensions, and once undoubtedly of 
great size and importance. Some mention of it has been made at 
page 19, and it remains but to add that tradition ascribes its crea* 
tion to Mayurdhvaja, a Puran king, who lived in the times of the 
Pandus and is mentioned in the Ashvamedha. It is said that a 
large building once stood by its bank, but no trace of it now remains. 
The M6val tank still irrigates a certain area of rice and garden Itmd, 
but a plan is being considered for raising the banks and excavating 
the bed which will greatly increase its utility, and possibly afford the 
means of supplying the capital with drinking water. 
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petlAd and sisva. 

No definite boundaries can be laid down for this sub-division, as 
its villages are inextricably intermixed with those of the British 
division of Kaira, But they may be roughly described. To the 
east it is bounded by the villages of the Anand and Nadifiid 
sub-divisions of Kaira; to the south partly by the river Mahi and 
partly by the villages of Cambay and of Baroda; to the west by the 
villages of Cambay; and to the north by the British villages of Naldidd. 

It covers an area of about 280 square miles. Of this 89,521-1-12 
Ughds or 55,951 acres alienated, 12,086-19-16 bighda or 7555 
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' .' iXni. acres are arable waste, 140,958-0-14 bighds or 88,087 acres are 
occupied and under cultivation, and 18,980-9-12 highda or 11,862 
s acres are unarable waste. Its population according to the census 

^ returns of 1872 was 138,292, of whom 54,249 were grown up males, 

43,017 females, and 41,026 children. 

j? SisvA. The petty sub-division of Sisva, which is included in the snb- 

ii: division, contained a population of 43,601 souls, of whom 16,182 

were grown up males, 14,090 females, and the rest children. 

AgptcU The level plain is here and there diversified by wide undulations 

4, and occasionally seamed with deep ravines. Its extreme length, as 

€ • measured between Eajpur and Khambdli, is about sixteen and half 

^ miles. There are no rivers and no woods, but trees there are loosely 

^ lining the fields or thickly gathered about the village sites. 

,? Climaie. The climate of this sub-division is rather hot in the summer, the 

^ thermometer rising to 110°, while in the cold season the lowest 

^ degree to which it falls is 75°. The close of the hot season is 

generally attended with colds and fevers. The rains are not heavy, 
and range from 30 to 40 inches in normally good years. 

^, Water. There are three kinds of water, sweet, salt and brackish. The - 

0-' first kind, that moat commonly found in villages, is not approved 

of. The second kind is found in about five villages and is used 
'i in watering dry-crops. It is also used for all ordinary household 

purposes, except for drinking. The last or brackish kind possesses 
great digestive power and is to be obtained everywhere from wells, i 
There are a great many large tanks in this sub-division, which hold ^ 
water throughout the year. Whenever there has been want of rain, S 
■■ tank water is used to keep alive the drooping crops. In Samvat 

f 1936 there were 15 wells with steps, 2220 without steps, 114 tanki^ f 

and 630 small ponds. There are two rivers in the sub-division, th%^’|^ 
. Shehdi and Mahi. Xi 

ife There are three kinds of soil, the black, gordt^ and besdri. Here 

and there, though rarely, is found an admixture of sand. About a/f 
ic~ ■ fourth of the entire surface is of black soil and one-half is yellow 05^ 

while the remaining fourth is tesdri. The geological seqnenofcX* 
is usually black soil at the surface, having a depth of from five tn ' .. 
^ ten feet, and then the yellow soil which reaches the water-bearii^ i 

strata. Sometimes a soil mixed with sand is discovered below thb 
bed of black soil. : 4 

BoUwgs. There are 16,1.59 holdings in all; of these the largest containsT 
^ 300 bighds or 187 acres of land and the smallest about three-fourth;,^ 

of an acre. The average holding is about six acres. 'The numbeti^ 
"I; of people supported by agriculture is about 170,525, that is about; 

X'- 93 per cent of the total population. "'I 

Benemte, There are nominally three ways of collecting revenue, the NarV%' 

I Sheja and Bighoti. The second prevails in two villages, and thb 3 

|X ' third also in only two villages. The Sheja system is a form . 

I' , Khdtabandi. In Samvat 1936, the Government land revenue wS# 

s'- , 7,76,655-12 and the revenue from quit-rents and other sonroM' 

% Bs-1,01,484-4, making a total of Rs. 8,78,140-4. 
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PetlId is perhaps the richest and most luxuriant sub-division in 
His Highness the GdikwaPs rich and luxuriant dominions, a sub¬ 
division famous for its cultivation of a tobacco which needs but 
some agricultural and more manufacturing skill to render it equal 
to any specimen of the prepared plant to be found in India. This 
is proved by the following list of populous villages, each, with the 
exception of the two first, the centre of tobacco growing lands: 


Xasb. 

POPUlsATION IN 



187SL 

1 1882. 


KasS^r . 

3953 

3073 

0ujai4ii schools. 

N&r . 

7183 

7328 

IMtto and two dharmsh&l&s. 

Ch4n^ . 

4328 

4197 

Ditto and one do. 

Dabhon . 

3154 

3075 


Bharmaj . 

4512 

4606 

Ditto and two do. 

Mehet&r . 

5085 

5377 

Ditto and one do. 

PalSna . 

3326 

3122 

Ditto and two do. 

Bandhani . 

3452 

3599 

Ditto 

Mal&taj . 

2639 

2687 

One dharmsh&Ia. 

VSfioCHasa') 

6683 

7014 

Gujar&ti school and six dbarmsh&Us. 

V&sopnra . 

3559 

3194 

Ditto and one dharmsh&la. 


Vi-SOPUEi, on the Mahi where the river is fordable, has also a 
town magistrate and a post office. It is, besides, not quite without 
manufactures, its weaving and printing of country cloths being in 
local estimation. The name of Vaso occurs in the chapter on the 
political history of the Baroda State Here Rustam Ali Khdn, 
betrayed by his fciithless Mariitha ally, the Giikw^r, put an end to 
his life rather than fall into the hands of his rival, and a tomb still 
marks the spot where he was buried.* Here Patesing by showing 
his allies the fords by which they might cross the Mahi surprised 
Raghnndthrdv and his brother and put their forces to flight, and 
a little later almost snatched a victory from Colonel Keatmg's 
British troops. 

( Petlad, the head-quarters of the sub-division, was supposed by 
the census of 1872 to contain 15,709 inhabitants, while the more 
recmit census of 1881 g^ves it 14,418 inhabitants. As the head- 

S narters of the sub-division it contains the offices of the Ndibsub&h, 
tie vahiviitddr, the munsif and the police fanzddr. There are also a 
customs office, a dispensary, a jail, a post office and a public library. 
The offices are collected in the palace or mrkdrvdda, the dispensary, 
the jail and the siri building being distinct. Education is imparted 
in an Anglo-Vernacular school, a GujaiAti, a Martithi and an 
Urdu vernacular school j there is also a girls’ school. There are 
; • two important tanks, one termed Parmama, the other Rdmndth. 

; There are no less than twenty-one dharmsh414s, while the temples 
are respectable. Among these may be named the R4mndth, the 
\ Somndth, and the Kdlkdmata temples. The Musalmdn edifice 
1 taised to the memory of Ajjnnshdh Pir records the past existence 
\ of a saint who, being a Rajput prince, was converted to Isldm and 
\ died in the odour of sanctity in Hijra 633. There are, besides this 
dargdh, two Mnsalmdn mosques, one of which is a Jdmd masjid. 
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■ There is, of course, a tbriving trade in tobacco, and a considerable 
weaving manufacture in which hand-looms are employed. 

SojiTBA, in the Petlad sub-division, had a population estimated , 
at 11,322 souls in 1872, while the census of 1881 gives 10,253 soula-y 
Sojitra has a town magistrate. The magistrate’s office,' the policy 
lines, the dispensary and the school building are the public buildings'll' 
of the place. Besides a post oflBce, there are two schools, a Gujardt* ■ j 
vernacular school for boys and a school for girls. In ancient timM, 
Sojitra was the seat of government of a Eajpnt principality, and in 
the town two old wells of brick and stone are of ancient date ahd < 
some pretension. ; 

The remaining villages of the sub-division, of which the size is 
sufficiently great to deserve mention, are Pij, with a population of f 
6684 (census of 1872) of 6294 (census of 1881), and containing a 
Gnjardti vernacular school; Mdngrol with a population of 2799 or 
2545; Devdtalpdd, with a population of 2593 or 2772 ; Bdkrol, with 
a population of 3937 or 3893. 

SisvA is a petty sub-division subordinate to the Petl^ sub-division. 
The head-quarters sire at Bai.DBOH> which has a population of 5056 
^nls (ctoknscef lS7^.ciSf of ^18 (cenbus of 1881) j'the offices of the 
mah^ySian ahd'fensidlir are accordingly placed at Bh&dron. There 
are also a Gnjardti vernacular school and two dharmsh^htei The 
temple to Bhadrak^li Mdta is said to be the one which finds a place 
in the story of king Rahugana given in the Bhagvat. In this 
village, as in the others of this petty sub-division mentioned here, 
the cultivation of tobacco is the chief agricultural occupation, and 
there is a fair trade carried on in several kinds of grain. 

SisvA itself has a population of nearly 2800 souls and possesses, 
two dharmshdl4s; Vdlvod, with a population of nearly 3200 souls, • 
has a Gujardti vernacular school. Zdrola has a population of 3439 
(census of 1872) or of 3214 souls (census of 1881). Finally, 
Brdhmangdm has a population of about 2700 souls. 

pIdra. 

The river Mahi forms the northern boundary line as far as th#' 
village of Ddjipur. The west is bounded by the British sub-divisioif 
Jambusar. The Dhadhar winds round the south and east of the 
sub-division, till the extreme eastern comer is formed by the village 
of Chansod. A part of the north-east is bordered by the villages 
of the Baroda sub-division. 

The length of the sub-division is about twenty miles, its breadth 
is nearly twelve miles, and it covers an area of about 250 square " 
mdes. Of the entire land 29,268 acres are alienated, 4155 acres 
are arable waste, 15,200 acres are rmarable waste, and 51,443 acres 
are occupied and under cultivation. | 

Hie sub-division is a plain bounded on the north and south by, || 
two- rivers, the Mahi and the Dhddhar. Excepting the main roads ; 
with their endless hedges the country presents to the eye an even | 
surface, tiie monotony of which is broken by the numerous trees •*, 
and here and thare by ponds of large extent. The Mahi empties its 
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waters into the Bay of Cambay of which the tidal influence is felt 
beyond the villages of Dnbka and DAjipnr, at which point the sub¬ 
division ends. 

The climate is more temperate and healthy than that of Dabhoi 
and Baroda. In the summer the heat is less intense and sunstrokes 
are infrequent. The Limbada trees, which abound, temper the 
heat and make the air salubrious. The rains here vary from 35“ 
to 50 inches. At the close of the rainy season there are two months 
of trying weather, during which fevers and colds prevail. 

The water is either sweet, salt, or brackish, the first being the 
commoner, the last deemed the more wholesome. The water of the 
Mahi is of no use for drinking purposes, that of the DhAdhar, 
generally used for all ordinary purposes, is commonly held to possess 
restorative powers and is therefore sought by people whose health 
is shaken or whose complexion is unhealthy. It is also believed to 
be of use to the dyer. 

The total number of wells with steps is 8, that of wells without 
steps is 913; two wells are shunned for fear of the n^ru. 

There are mainly three kinds of soil, the gordt or light, the black 
soil and the besdri or mixture of the two. • Here and there is found 
an admixture of lime-stones. The three kinds are spread over the 
whole sub-division in greater or less proportions, but the gordt 
which (institutes nearly three-fourths of the entire land is very rich. 
Next to the grains in importance (mme the vegetables which find 
an easy and near market in the city of Baroda. 

There are in all 11,000 holdings, of which the largest rise to 100 
acres while the least are of three-fourths of an acre. The average 
acreage is about five acres. 

In Samvat b936, the entire assessment on Government land 
amounted to Rs. 7,66,673i, the revenue on the alienated lands was 
Bs. 2,97,4214, and deducting this from the gross revenue the net 
revenue amounted to Bs. 4,69,25If Baroda rupees. 

The acreage under every kind of crop was as _ follows : bajri 
together with math 18,550 acres; bavcUa together with ndgali 1010 
dcvBS'f juvdr 1210 acres; kodara together with cotton, tal, tuvar and 
ddngar 20,650 acres; kahanami cotton 6010 acres; ddngar 2620 
acres; gahu or wheat 510 acres; chana or gram 205 acres; tobacco 
500 acres"; rdjagira 145 acres. 


Padea is a large and comfortable village situated fourteen miles 
to the west of the capital. According to the census of 1872 the 
population was 7985; the more recent census gave 7668. At the 
present day Padxa is joined to Baroda by narrow sandy ro^s, which 
m the rainy season are impassable, except to pedestrians, owmg to the 
standing water and heavy mud. These roads, often narrowly (lonfined 
bv the high irregular hmges which invade them on either side, are 
picturesque and shady. But they are no doubt the origin and cause of 
L cumbrous, long, wattle-sided c^s which slowly drag the produ^ 
of the fields to the market, tilted high m front above the heads of the 
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majestic cattle, depressed beMnd so as, when loaded, to sweep and 
drag along the road. This will not long be the case; the isolation 
of Padra will shortly be removed either by a metalled road or by an 
extension of the narrow gauge state railway, and, as towards Dabhoi, 
the country will be opened out and brought into contact with Baroda^ 
to the benefit of the capital and the whole country-side in many 
various ways. The step is justified by the great traffic that exists 
and is daily increasing, by the power the sub-division possesses to 
dispose of its agricultural riches, and by the fact that it lies between 
Baroda on the east and Jambusar and the sea on the west. Pddra 
itself boasts of a little industry in the way of cloth printing and 
dyeing. As it is the centre of a number of well-to-do villages it is 
fitting that it should possess, what it has, a good market. Being 
the head-quarters of a sub-division, the vahivatdar has his office there 
and the police fauzddr his. There is a customs office, a dispensary 
and a municipahty, a branch post office, a Grujardti school, three 
dharmshaMs and two tanks. The village is surrounded by the 
remains of an old wall. The most conspicuous temple is one 
dedicated to Amhamdta, where a fair is held annually on the 
Nsvratri, that is some time in October. 

The Des&i of Pddra wa8*one of three or fonr local authorities 
in the neighbourhood of Baroda, who, wearied with the rule of the 
Mnsalm^ns, called in the Marathds and remained faithful to the 
Gdikw^r house while it was engaged in a career of conqnest 
chequered by reverses.^ It has been the place of detention of two 
well-known members of the Gdikwdr family, a spot selected as being 
too distant from the capital to allow individuals to visit it often 
without detection, too close to permit of any open move in favour of 
the political prisoner. In 1812 Kdnoji was a political prisoner at 
Padra, and was arrested by Captain Ballantyne when on the eve of 
making a descent on Baroda, where he expected to get the assistance 
of the Bani Takhatbai.* Shortly after His Highness Khanderav's: 
death, Colonel Barr drove to Padra to inform His Highness Malharrdv 
that he was to exchange a prison for a throne. The house in which 
he was strictly confined after an attempt had been made at his 
instigation on his brother Khanderdv’s life was certainly a wretched 
tenement. It was not, however, till the murderous attempt, to 
which reference has been made, was discovered, that Malharr^v's 
life at Pddra was in reality that of a close prisoner.® 

Dabka* is a village with a population of 3184 souls, or, according 
to the census of 1881, of 2823 souls. It has a police station, a 
dharmshdla and a Gnjardti school. It is of note only because the 
Gdikwars and more especially His Highness Khanderdv frequently 
visited it on account of the deer and boar preserves in the 
neighbourhood. The last mentioned Mahdrdja erected a large 

^ See pages 170 and 174. ® See page 217. 

» See page J!8. Wlule these pages were passing through the press the news of 
tte of the unfortunate pnnce was telegraphed from Madras to Baroda. 

Poor MalhArrAv was a prisoner at PAdra from six to seven years; he reigned for five 
^ ® prisoner, for more than seven yearn. He died 

on ttie SSOHi duly 1882. * See page 19, 
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palace or hunting lodge in the centre of the village, and just outside 
it are a couple of bungalows set apart for the use of the Resident and 
any British officers who may accompany His Highness on any of his 
hunting expeditions. A delightful ride of eighteen miles over a 
soft sandy road shaded by the tamarind, the mango, the mhowra 
and many a graceful tree leads from Baroda to Habka through 
a park like country, where an occasional tank such as the one at 
the village of Dubassa often affords some small game shooting. 
Suddenly the trees grow sparser, the great Mahi is approached, and 
deep ravines descend to the low bed of the river. The village stands 
on the left bank of the Mahi, here some eighty feet high, and a wide 
view is obtained of the curving river, the plain on the right bank, 
and in the back ground many miles to the east the shadowy 
outlines of the solitary hill of Pdvanghad. The hunting grounds lie 
west, a mile or more to the back of the village. They are encircled by 
an arc described by the Mahi and a base composed of the hills and 
ravines of what had once formed the bank of the river which in time 
has taken a wider sweep. This old bed of the river stretches from 
north to south expanding as it goes. First is a somewhat rugged 
ground covered with tamarisk and juniper in which, if they have not 
been driven out of the hills and ravines, the pigs have taken refnge. 
Then there is a forest of bdbul, and alongside of it a richly cultivated 
country with close and high hedges. Expanding still a plain is 
reached, where riding is impeded only by clamps of bushes and 
numerous ditches occasionally flooded by the tidal river, which, when 
it recedes, leaves behind a slippery layer of salt mud. Gradually the 
bushes disappear, the creeks grow wider, and a vast plain is seen 
op^site the village of Tithor, over which roam little herds of antelope. 
This plain is used from time to time by the battery at Baroda for ball 
practice. There are occasions when the Gdikwdr, accompanied by his 
s4rdars, goes to Dabka on a hunting expeditiom The rules of sport 
are somewhat different from those followed by British sportsmen, 
but the sight is an animated one. At one or two of the outlets from 
. the bdbul wood are posted the elephants whose crimson cloths and 
gay howdahs would scare the tamest beast of the field. Behind the 

S urdahs the ladies of the palace watch the prowess of the cavalry. 

undreds of riders advance irregularly through the bush, armed with 
swords or spears. Crowds of footmen similarly armed or occasionally 
ready to discharge an old musket stand groupie about. Add severu 
pacts of dogs, together with a general amount of ardour submitted to 
no restraint, and it may be conceived how this great crowd falls with 
nndistinguishing fury on pig and deer, partridge, hare and jackal, 
fox and gentle dove, on all that flies, or runs, or creeps. Nevertheless 
His Highness Khanderdv was fond of sport, as the following anecdote 
told by a British officer will show: ‘ At Dabka the heir-apparent, 
Ippa Stiheb, was well up in the boar hunt. He rode with a native 
sword and was neck-a-neck with an officer who was trying for first 
blood with a keen salem of ordinary length. Seeing the boar foiling, 
the prince gave his horse his heel, and withdrawing his left foot from 
t the stirrup, Appa S4heb wound the stirrup leather round his left 
wrist, and leaning ont of his saddle to the right and only held to the 
h(»w by the strained leather-stirmp, he drew his sword across the 
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^fSkiq^ter XIII. boar and cutting through the backbone to the entrails of the animal 
' Salt-^^ons. 1*® *t® tttsks.' 

The other large villages in the sub-division are Sadi, with a 
population of 2578 souls according to the last census. It possesses 
a Government building, dharmshala, two public gardens, and a 
ginning factory. Daeapuka has a population of 3146 souls according 
to the earlier, of 2589 according to the later census. There are a 
police thdna here, a Gujarati vernacular school, a dharmshala, two 
tanks, and a ginning factory. The printing and dyeing of country 
cloth done here is worthy of notice. Rand has a population somewhat 
in excess of 2000 souls. In addition to two dharmshalds there 
is here Tuljamaba’s temple, and a fair is held annually on the first 
nine days of the month of Ashvin. Vadd has a population of over 
2600 sojils, and Mujpde falls but little short of 3000. 
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DABHOI. 

The Dabhoi sub-division, somewhat to the south of that of Baroda,i 
lies north-east and south-west. On Ihe north it is bounded by j 
the viUageB of the Jarpd snb-division; on the east by the Sankheda 
sub-division j on the south by the villages of the Sinor and Choranda p 
:Bnb-divi§ion j and on the west by the villages of the Baroda sub- h 
division. 4 

Its utmost length is about eighteen miles and its breadth between 
Pisai and Mudhali is about fourteen miles. Its area is about 250 
square miles. Of the entire land 30,240 acres are alienated, 13,688ft 
arable waste, 45,740 are occupied for cultivation, and 7298 aref* 
unarable waste. 

h 

It consists of one monotonous plain. There are neither jungles,^’ 
lakes, nor hills. To the north it is intersected by the Dhada^j 
which is joined by the Tamasi and Dev as it approaches the east 
the sub-division. The area covered by the bed of this river is aboi^' 
four and half miles. 

Very few wells with steps are found in this sub-division, thos&f 
without steps are 686. Their depth varies from thirty-five to 140i,^ 
feet. The total number of tanks is 358. Most of them cont^h^^ 
water during only six or eight months in the year, and the tauV 
Dabhoi alone contains water for the whole year, being constructed^ 
of masonry. The water here, as elsewhere in the division, is of two* 
kinds, sweet and brakish, the latter variety being the wholesom^.^ 
The average rainfall during the year is about 40 inches. j 

The soil is of three kinds, gorat or light soil, besdri or mixture w 
the two, and the black soil which in the tract called I^nham is 
■ vory fertile and produces cotton and rice in abundance. 

The total number of holdings is 5748, each holding consisting 
an average of about nine acres of land. 

The revenue is levied either according to the rates fixed on tl# 
survey settlement system, or it is levied in kind. For instance, ^ 
Samvat 1935, Rs. 3,68,681^ were realised according to the fii,' 
system aad Rs, 23,868^ according to the second. The total am; * 
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of rent realised in that year was Rs. 3,92,550 and the total land 
revenue from all sources was Rs. 4,25,417i. 

The acreage under every kind of crop was, rice, ddngar or Oryza 
sativa and cotton, kapds, or Gossypium herbacenm 31,153 acres; bdjri 
Penicillaria spicata and math Phaseolus aconitifohns 1796 acres; 
tuvar Cajanus indicus 949 acres; juvdr Sorghum vnlgare 3252 acres; 
diveli castor-oil seeds 2093 acres; tal Sesamum indicum 1688 acres; 
vdl Dolichos lablab 323 acres; ddngar Oryza sativa alone 4268 acres; 
mirchi chillies 125 acres; gram, chana or Cicer arietinum 630 acres; 
tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum 63 acres; aerdi, sugarcane, or Sacchamm 
oflBeinarum 110 acres; wheat, gahu or Triticum sestivum 20 acres. 
In the year Samvat 1936 there were 233 acres under garden 
cultivation, 43,256 under dry crop, and 2173 acres under rice. Of 
the remaining land, 75,564 acres, nearly half was kept fallow and 
the other half was under miscellaneous crops. 


Dabhoi, in latitude 20° 8' north, longitude 73° 28' east,* with a 
population of 14,898 souls according to the census of 1872 and of 
14,925 according to that of 1881, is one of the most interesting towns 
in the Gaikwdr’s dominions from its past history and the beauty of 
its walls and gates. At the present time the visitor will not fail to 
notice three stages in the history of this little place, a glorious past 
when some great kings displayed their magnificence in massive 
works of stone carved with the moat elaborate care; a nearer past 
when dirt, decay and sloth ruled the place; a present or future when 
new life is being introduced into Dabhoi, of which the humble but 
useful signs are seen in a dispensary, school house, jail and other 
public buildings, good broad streets, and a junction of small railways. 

Just a hundred years ago the older Forbes gave the following 
account of the origin of the town of Dabhoi: ‘ Many centuries ago 
a Hindu Rdja, named Sadara Jaising reigned in Pattan. Of his 
seven wives the first in rank and his greatest favourite was 
Rattanalee, ‘ the Lustre of Jewels,’ whose only fault was that she 
had not given birth to a prince. To win a son from the gods she 
went on a pilgrimage to the Narbada, but when within ten miles of 
the great river she halted in a grove, where a most holy gosdvi told 
her she would in a few days give birth to a man child. Thus 
Visaldev or the 'child of twenty months’ was bom and the 
enchanted king permitted the mother to remain there, and ordered 
the lake to be enlarged, the groves extended, a city erected, 
surrounded by a strong fortification and beautified with every costly 
decoration. Thirty-two years elapsed before the work was complete, 
and then Visaldev himself was king in his father’s place. Many 
architects had bfon employed and were well rewarded, but the chief 
of them sought for and obtained no other reward than that the town 
should be named after him, and his name was Dubhowey. 

Time passed and no Musalmdn had ever resided within the walls 
or bathed in the tank of Dabhoi. But once a youthful stranger. 
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ignorant of the prohibition, entered ■the city and bathed in the 
sacred lake. The E4ja for this cut off the hands of Sciah Ballah, 
the son of Mamah-Doocree, •who with her caravansary had but just 
alighted without the gates of Dabhoi on her way to Mecca. The 
young man died, the mother turned back to her country and induced 
her sovereign to make war on the unfortunate town. After years 
of siege the Musalmans entered as conquerors, and sparing the 
gateways, destroyed three sides of the fortress. Mamah Doocree 
died during the siege, was revered as a saint and buried in a grove 
near the Gate of Diamonds where her tomb still remains. Near it 
is the perforated stone, used for ordeal trials and the monument of 
Sciad Ballah.^ 


‘Bardic traditions,’ says Forbes, ‘tell us that Visaldev, the 
Vaghela, founded or rather repaired the town of Visalnagar and 
the fortress of Darbhtlvrite-Mandaleshvar of ChandrtLvrite under ‘ 
Sarungdev, king of Anhilvada in 1294.^’ 

‘ Repaired’ is the word which should have been used, for AK ’ 
Muhammad Khan more justly ascribes the foundation of the forts of ' 
Bharoch and Dabhai to Sidh Raj of Rattan, who reigned from ' 
A.D, 1093 to 1142. Even if this king did not found the town he no ^ 
doubt caused it greatly to flourish. ' 

The first persistent attempt to gain a footing in Gujardt was made r 
by Pil4ji soon after his occupation of Songad in 1719 and his successes 
in the Rdjpipla hilly country. In about 1725 the Gaikwdr’s ; 
commanding officer, the Senfipati Dabhade, fixed his head-quarters 
at Dabhoi. Reverses forced the Mar4th4s to fly, and Pov4r, the 
protegee of the Peshva, then occupied the town. But in 1727 Pil4ji 
retook it, nor was his son Ddmaji driven out in 1732 when Pil4]i 
himself was murdered and Baroda temporarily lost. 

In 1775 when Colonel Keating, the Peshva Raghunathrav and 
Govindr^iv were prosecuting a campaign against the ministerial 4 
army and Fatesing, the rains put an abrupt end to all hostilities. 
The British troops with great difficulty reached Dabhoi and found 
refuge from the elements inside its walls. From Dabhoi Colontf 5 
Keating issued out occasionally to meet Fatesing and finally f- 
accepted his alliance to the rejection of his brother. In 171^ ^ 
Colonel Goddard took Dabhoi without difficulty. In 1780 Sinffia.;|- 
made a demonstration before its walls, but was met with so brave fi'? 
front by Mr. Forbes of the Company’s service that he passed (® f 
towards Baroda. - A 


Forbes lived in and loved Dabhoi. A brief extract from his accoun#^’^ 
of the place may be permitted. ‘ Dabhoi at that time contained'!,, 
only forty thousand inhabitants, mostly Hindus, including a 
large proportion of Brahmans. 'There are three hundred Musalm&^|| 
families, but no PtLrsis. The magnificent remains of public buildingif 
and the sites of numerous houses in a ruinous state indicate it tO;? 
have been, at a former period, a place of great importance; muofr 


* Oriental Memoirs, Book I. Chap. 23. 

*FOTbM’ Oriental Memoirs, Vol. II, pp. 335-337. 
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more populous. The manufactures chiefly consist of coarse dotis sent Chapter XIXL 
from here to be dyed at Surat for the Mocha and Judda markets. Sub-diviiioii*! 
Ghi and the coarse cotton called dotis are the staple commodities of 
Dabhoi.’ 


Mr. Kinlock Forbes has given in his R^s Mdla* a most elaborate 
description of the walls and gates of Dabhoi. ' Of these relics the 
most interesting are the sister* fortresses of Dabhoi and Jinjuvfida. 

They are very similar in construction as well as in extentj the latter, 
however, being the most regular in plan and having from its 
unexposed position suffered less of injury. A square of which each 
side measures 800 yards, the solid walls rise rather less than fifty 
feet in height. In the centre of each side is a large gateway, the 
platform above which is supported by rows of brackets projected 
beyond each other until they nearly meet at the top, thus forming a 
substitute for an arch. In the thickness of the wall these bracketed 
doorways are six times repeated, and upon them is laid a flat 
stone roof. At each corner of the fortress is a tower, and four 
rectangular bastions intervene between each corner and central 
gateway. The walls are throughout ornamented with sculptured 
horizontal bands, and the gateways themselves are covered with a 
profusion of sculptured ornament. Especially to be noticed is one 
of the entrances called the Gate of Diamonds, more elaborate in 
design and far superior in size to the others. The walls of one of 
the corner towers exhibit much singularity of plan, the walls sloping 
inwards. Another remarkable feature in this fortification is the 
colonnade which follows (on the inside) the line of walls, and 
supports a platform several feet in breadth, thus forming a lengthened 
covered portico. Within the walls is a large tank, surrounded by 
strong masonry, with a grand flight of steps, the whole extent 
descending to the water from the Hindu temple, chonttries, and 
solemn grove, which border this beautiful reservoir. It is supplied 
with water not only by the periodical rains but also from receptacles 
without the wall, by means of a stone aqueduct communicating with 
the tank which it enters under a small temple in the hallowed grove 
of the Brahmans, forming a cascade with a picturesque effect. The 
opening this aqueduct affords a festival to the inhabitants for several 
days.’ Forbes dilates on what is now still handsome, but not so 
beautiful as it has been and in danger of falling to ruins unless large 
sums are spent in strengthening both the walls and the steps. 

The older Forbes was enthusiastic in his praises of the Diamond The Diamond 
Gate. ‘ In proportion of architecture and elegance of sculpture the 
Gate of Diamonds far exceeds any of the Hindu ancient or modem 
stmctures I have met with. This beautiful pile extends three 
hundred and twenty feet in length, with proportionate height. Rows 
of elephants, richly caparisoned, support the massy fabrics. The 
architraves and borders round the compartments of figures are very 
elegant and the groups of warriors, performing martial exercises, 
on horseback, on foot, and on fighting elephants, approach nearer to 




1 Book 1, Chap. XH. 

* Vide remark on Modhent of the outposts of Sidh K4ja s kingdom. 
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the classical bas-reliefs of ancient Greece than any performances I 
have seen in Hindustan. The warlike weapons of the soldiers, with 
their armour, as also the jewels, chains and ornaments on the “ 
caparisoned horses and elephants are admirably finished; there is , 
also a profusion of lions, camels, birds and serpents.’^ 

The four gates referred to in the Ras Mdla are the West or 
Baroda Gate, the South or Chdndod or Nandod Gate, the North or 
Chdmpaner Gate, and the East or Diamond Gate. They are all more 
or less falling into ruins from neglect and the action of time, though 
it is true that Musalmdn bigotry dictated the mutilation of the figures. 
But the zeal of the iconoclast went no further, for in the Baroda^ 
Gate a Musalman arch has been let in and the Chandod Gate is 
propped by several arches which of course are not Hindu. Very 
little remains of the beautiful Diamond Gate, and at the present day 
the most perfect, the highest and most graceful is the Chdmpaner 
Gate. Bach is protected by a curtain and a side gate on the left of 
less pretension than the main entrance. « 

Though the Diamond Gate is for the most part gone, on the near < 
side of it there are two slabs one of which is in good preservation •' 
and covered with long and ancient inscription which is given in 
Appendix A. The highly finished and very beautiful Bhadra ^ 
K41ika M4ta temple is on the right of the Diamond Gate. On itsj, 
left is a minutely carved temple to Mahddev now falling into ruins. 
At one time the gate was named after the architect who designed 
it and who also made the Tain Talav, a magnificent tank three 7co$ 
from Dabhoi, the sides and basin of which are completely covered • 
by slabs of stone. The story goes that the king who ordered the 
building was so jealous lest the architect should go elsewhere and, ^ 
do something as good or better that, on the completion of the gate, 
he caused him to be buried alive under the Kdlika M4ta temple. M 
ffis wife, however, managed to keep him alive by supplying him witih 'f 
milk and liquid food through the interstices of some stones. Six ■ '| 
years later the king had reason to deplore the loss of his architect 
whereupon the latter was, as it were, exhumed, a little worn but' 
ready to turn his hand to the next job. In the K41ika Mdta temjd9 
there is a passage of some length; it is held by some that it goal 
as far as Pavangad, a distance of sixteen miles. Just outside the 4 
Diamond Gate there is a Musalmdu tomb of some celebrity. On ft, c 
IS fixed upright a slab with a circular aperture which discriminatee 
between thieves and honest men. The stoutest man, unjustly 
chared with theft, can creep through it with ease, the thinned 
culprit will stick. The Gaikw4r Government charges, or did chargfif U 
till the other day, seven rupees for every ordeal of the sort. t£ 

Of the walls the western and a part of the northern side aloni^ 
show what the original fortifications were like, and but a very smattS 
portion of the internal colonnade remains which in A.D. 1775 gav8f 
j^lonel Keating’s British troops protection for a whole monsoon.^ 
The neglect of the present inhabitants, the manufacture of grind-stone|p' 


* Oriental Memoirs, Book I. Chap, 23. 
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and door posts, and the general pilfering have done the walls more 
harm than the much abused Musalmans. The north-west bastion and 
the south-west tower are in fairly good preservation and are being 
repaired by the present administration. Naturally the people have 
a legend that these massive walls and elaborate gates were the 
work of a hhut or demon, who erected them in a night after bringing 
the materials all the way from Malwa. In reality the stone comes 
from the long abandoned quarries of Kokari and Vizdra. R^ja 
Sir T. Madhavrdv is following a good if very ancient example by 
digging stone from the Soagad quarries to clothe with it the palace 
of the Gdikwdr at Baroda, but instead of the forced labour of 
thousands, he brings into use the more modem appliance of a 
railway to carry the materials from one spot to another. The tank 
in the centre of the town retains much of the old beauty for which 
it was famous, but its magnificence is gone and there are signs of 
its giving way here and there. The Bund tank with masonry walls 
is an old piece of work beyond the walls. Just outside the town 
and in the neighbourhood of the station is a not ungraceful temple 
which commemorates the name of the great banker Hari Bhakti. 
Here live or lived two very holy Sanydshis; one has been underground 
for years except on the solitary occasion of a trip to Benares, the 
other fears not to eat any kind of meat or to drink spirits, for at 
night he can take out his entrails and clean them. 

There are a couple of streets in which there are good houses 
decorated with tasteful woodwork. But for the most part the 
dwellings are wretchedly poor. The present administration has built 
a neat dispensary and a commodious jail. A new road crosses the 
ditch which encircles the walls and affords easy access to the station 
in the wettest weather. The court house has been enlarged and a 
new school house is being built. Among modem improvements 
a municipal oflicer looks after the sweeping and watering of the 
roads. The court house to which reference has been made was 
formerly a palace. It contains the oflSces of the ndib snbdh, 
vahiv^itdib", munsif, and police fauzdar. There are also in Dabhoi 
the following Government buildings and institutions: a customs 
house, police lines, a travellers' bungalow, a railway station, 
Vaghnath Mah^dev's dharmshala and four other dharmshalds, an 
Anglo-vernacular, a Gnjardti, a Mardthi, and an Urdu school. 
There is also a ginning factory. But the great change in Dabhoi 
lies in the fact that it is now a junction of three, or, it may be said, 
four lines. In His Highness Khanderdv’s time it was connected 
with Miydgdm on the B. B. & C. I. Railway by a narrow gauge 
liriA of two feet six inches, which is eighteen miles in length. It is 
now also connected with Baroda by a similar line eighteen miles in 
length, and Chdndod which is eleven miles distant to the south, as 
well as with Bahadarpnr which lies eight miles to the east. 

One-third of the present population is composed of Mnsalmdns and 
they are quite the most peaceable class of people in the town. The 
cloths weaved in Dabhoi are durable and cheap, the calico printing 
fair and tasteful. The wood carving is good. There is a sale of 
grind-stones and other such common articles in stone. The market 
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is the centre of a large number of villages. The fruit of the mahuda, 
cotton and grain are the staples of a certain amount of commerce. 


KIrvaNj with a population of 3999 souls according to the census 
of 1872, and of 3181 souls according to that of 1881, is about five 
miles to the east of Miydgdm and seven to the west of Dabhoi. It 
has a railway station on the narrow gauge state railway which 
connects Dabhoi with Miydgdm on the B. B. & 0. I. trunk line. 
The modern buildings and institutions are a police station, a Gujard,ti 
school, four dharmshdlds and a ginning factory. 


Some mention has been made of the tank at Kd,rvd.n^ and the 
legend which connects it with the great god Shiv, but as Kdya- 
Virohan is one of the four oldest and most famous seats of worship 
of that god to be found in India it deserves more attention. 


In each of the four Yugas this holy place has been known by a 
different name; first it was Tehapuri, then Mayapuri or Kanbhadra, 
then Meghavati, then Kdya-Virohan, whence its modern name. Th« 
Sanskrit religious book called the Kd,rvdn Mahdtmya and other 
works say that it contains a Mahddev called Brahmeshvar, a Brahma 
Kund, 84 Sidhs, 8 Bhairavs, 11 Mahddevs,, 12 Snryas, 6 Ganpatis, 
24 Goddesses, and a spot sacred to Vishnu. The cause of the great 
sanctity of the place is thus told: Before the Kali Tuga, in the 
Dv4p4r Yuga, there lived at Ulkapuri, that is Avakhal in the Sinor 
sub-division, a holy Rishi named Sudarshan, whose chaste wife gave 
birth to a son at midnight on the fourteenth of Bhadarva Yadya. A 
few years passed and the Rishi departed from his home on a 
pilgrimage to Benares, there to bathe during an eclipse which was 
to take place in Ashdd. While he was away his wife performed the 
fire worship, the Agnihotra. One night she omitted her task, but the 
child took it on himself to supply her place. This she guessed and 
the next night sat up to see if he would repeat the marvel. Again 
it was repeated, and so again, till the Rishi returned, and both 
parents secretly watched the babe as it faultlessly went through the 
nightly ceremonial. Lovingly taxed with the act the child suddenly 
expired, and when its body was taken to be bathed in the god’s 
pool, it disappeared. So the spot was called K^ya-Virohan. The 
Rishi wept and asked the vanished child who he was. He said, 'I 
am the essence of the five elements,’ and then they knew him to be 
Mahadev. And the god Shiv told them more, that to gladden their 
hearts and spread religion he had been born in Ulktlpuri, which was 
seven generations old, and had disappeared in the K4ya-Virohan, 
where he would abide, that near Brahmeshvar there might be a 
Brahma berth. 




■'i' 


Connected with this tale is the tradition that the Mahadev who 
condescended to be born in the house of the Agnihotri Brdhman at 
Ay4khal was named Nekleshvar. As a boy he went to Kdya- 
Virohan and begged for a resting place in the town. But the whole 
area had been taken up by one or other of the gods, so Brahmeshvar.^ 
seated him on his lap. The images of the two gods are, therefore^^ 
represented in one stone. '' 


* See page 19. 
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This is the story of the Puranas; but local traditions tell another 
tale. Vishvamitra Eishi and Vasistha Eishi had a dispute, and the 
former set to work to create a Benares in this village. He caused 
sheep and goats to exist in it, and fashioned lioti lings or a thousand 
stone elements of Mahadev at the still existing village of Lingthali, 
a mile from Kdrvan. For six miles round he established Shiv lings, 
the chief of which is Vishveshvar near the Gaya Kund or tank whose 
waters are like those at Gaya, and the tutelary god Koteshvur by its 
side. North, south, east and west he placed the four goddesses 
Sindhvai Mata, Kdlika Mdta, Verai Mdta, and Gnlamba or Bhdlavni 
Mdta. Then the Eishi wrestled to bring the Ganga into the village, 
till Vishnu was weary of his importunities. The god was forced to 
make himself visible to the saint, who then ceased from vexing 
him, and in return for this the god said the village would be as holy 
as Benares. Another account is that the god in disguise kept 
importuning him with requests till he lost his temper and so, 
Bnawares, lost the value of all past mortifications. 

Kfirvfin, perched on a mound perhaps formed of debris, is a mean 
looking place, full of Audichya Brdmans. The large tank once had 
most lofty banks, but these are utterly broken up. Many a ling 
lies here and there, and the temples are old and of undoubted 
holiness. Nakleshvar Mahddev is old, and Edmnath Mahadev and 
Vfigndth Mahfidev of which little remains above the surface: at the 
edge of the tank, the Gaya Kund into which Vishvamitra intended 
turning the Or river, is the temple of Panch Mahfidev, now called 
Panchnfith, near which are the temples of Bhimn^th and Kfishi 
Vishvanath. Opposite Pancheshvar is the chief temple, that to 
Koteshvar Mahd.dev. Inside the village is a temple to Mahfidev on 
the mound called “ Fulva Tekri,” and many other temples there are 
too numerous to mention. In Sam vat 1932 a cultivator had a dream 
which led to the discovery of a very ancient Mahfidev which had 
been buried to lie out of sight that it might escape the iconoclasm 
of the Musalmfins. The image was named that of Efiji Efijeshrdm 
and the inaugural ceremony to restore the god to his place, which 
was filled by a mere copy, was performed near the kund of 
Bilkeshvar Mahddev. The image is that of Nakleshvar or the 
spotless Mahfidev. The front portion of the ling is shaped into an 
image of Brahma with a small Vishnu on his head, and the sacred 
Triad are thus combined. The stone is a beautiful black marble. 

Copper and silver coins and bracelets of small value are found 
at the foot of the hill, where in the Gaya Kund the name of 
Vishvanfith Mahfidev is written. The whole place is a broken and 
forgotten ruin. 

&sides Kfirvdn there are on the state railway between MiyiLgfim 
and Dabhoi two railway stations. Each is close to a village which 
has its ginning factory, where the produce of that rich cotton country 
is prepared for export. Manddla, where there is a Gujarati school, 
has a population of nearly 2500 souls, and Nadya a population of 
nearly 1500. 

BhiiJLpub, half way between Baroda and Dabhoi, has a railway 
station on the narrow gauge state line. Its population in 1872 
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Sub-diTiBioiiB. Here in the rains of 1775 the Mardtha forces were stationed while V 

Colonel Keating took refuge in Dabhoi, and here was signed the 
treaty which detached Fatesing from the Poona ministry. 
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About fourteen miles in length, this sub-division is bounded on 
the north by the villages of the Dabhoi sub-division; on the south by 
the villages of Rd,jpipla*; on the east partly by the Rajpipla villages 
and partly by the villages of TilakvMa and the Sankheda Mehvas; 
and on the west by the villages of the Choranda and Dabhoi sub¬ 
divisions. 

It covers an area of about 116 square miles and contains fifty-one 
villages, of which five are alienated and the rest are Government. 
The population consists of 30,839 souls, of whom 10,578 are grown 
up males, 9538 females, and 10,723 children. Of the 116 square 
miles, 27,363 acres are abenated, 7242 are arable waste, 34,853 
occupied for cultivation, and 8253 nncultnrable waste. 

Destitute of any river except on its boundary, of any mountain 
or jungle, this sub-division presents no variety of scenery. It is 
one plain, with here and there depressions of some depth and with 
one large tank of great extent and beauty, the Tain Taldv. 

The climate is on the whole temperate. The beginning td the 
rainy season is unhealthy, as are the months of September and / 
October when colds and fevers prevail. 

The water is invariably sweet. There are no wells of salt water. 
Most of the villages of this sub-division are situated on the banks of 
the Narbada, and the people use its water for all ordinary purposes. 
There are 2 wells with steps, 68 without steps, and 2 rivers which 
are on the southern and eastern boundaries. There are also 43 laige i 
tanks, 4 of which contain water for the whole year and the rest 
only for a few months. Besides these, there are other small ponds 
to the number of 92 which hold water during the autumn only. .I 

There are three kinds of soil, the black, the gordt or light, and v 
the hesari or mixed soil The geological strata are usually in the S 
following order. ^ At the surface is the black soil, below it besatf , ^ 
SHU. below tliat lime stones, nnd. Inst of all tlie ^ord't soil. 

®i§lhoti system of collecting the land revenue prevails in M 
forty-three villages; the Bhagvatai system is followed in two villages. J 
In all there are 3653 Tchdtds, the largest of which consists of 112 • ^ 
acres and the least of a quarter of an acre, the average holding / 
bemg of ten acres. 

In 1879-80 Rs.3,49,439| were realized on the land, and Rs.l7,687t i 
as income derived from other sources such as quit-rents. Thus tW 
whole mcome was Es. 3,67,127^. i 

The acreage for every kind of crop was: rice and cotton together^ 



Products, 
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24,640 acres, millet {hdjri) and math 4984 acres, tnvar 4771 acres, 
juvdr 3627 acres, tal and devdli 3343 acres, hodara 1412 acres, tobacco 
68 acres, serdi (sugarcane) 23 acres, ringani (brinjals) 22 acres. 

In the whole sub-division there were 6606 bullocks, 2024 cows, 
4439 buffaloes, 276 horses and mares, 7 camels, 379 sheep and 
goats, 190 asses, and 1688 carts. 

KaenAu is separated from Chdndod by the river Or, and both places 
are on the same bank of the Narbada and not a mile apart. It is this 
junction of the rivers which imparts to both villages their sanctity, 
though, if they were to enter into rivalry the holiness of Karndli 
; would perhaps exceed that of ChAndod, for the former enjoys the 
J reputation of greater antiquity. It is only the greater aecessibility 
I of Ohdndod and the neighbourhood of the most modern of railway 
f stations which induces pilgrims to abide there and thence to make 
excursions to the various sacred spots with which the bank of the 
Narbada here abounds. Besides, Chdndod is a town, while KamAli is 
but a collection of BrAhman houses. Long ago the Rishis and Devs 
• met and rested on the high bank of the Narbada tapusehirya, and 
temples have been raised on the spots where they sat all along the 
river’s edge. But among the many villages Karndli is pre-eminent, 
for it contains the temples of Someshvar, of Kubereshvar, the god of 
treasures, and PAvkeshvar, the god of fire. Besides, close by, between 
Karntlli and Ohindod, the Uri, commonly called Or, joins the Narbada, 
and in the Narbada Mahdtma it is thought that somewhere close by 
there is a Gupta Sarasvati or hidden Sarasvati, so that the three 
streams make of this place a southern Daxni PrayAg not inferior in 
merit to Allahabad itself. The high banks and majestic trees of 
Karnali give it a beauty of its own, though the view is not so extensive 
as from parts of Ohandod and the very absence of a large congeries of 
houses add to the sacred impression made by the temples of Somndth 
and Kubereshvar. Mention is made elsewhere of the stone landing- 
place built by Bhau Shinde and visible from Chtodod, but there is 
another -ghdt or lofty flight of steps and there are two dharmshAlaa 
which have been recently repaired. Such buildings are much required. 
The fairs are of course held at the same time as those of Ch4ndod 
on the full moons of Kdrtik and Chaitra, and while on the former 
occasion some ten thousand pilgrims meet here, on the latter there are 
often more than twenty-five thousand, while the state railway tends 
to bring together still larger numbers, who come from all parts of 
Gujarat and KdthidwAr, and stay there at least as long as the three 
days of the Mela. The neighbouring villagers do not perhaps do 
more than make a passing visit, but all find amusement in inspecting 
the shops where toys, brass and copper pots, sweetmeats, &c., are 
exposed, and most pass on to gaze at the temples of Anusuya and 
Vydsa which are at Ambdli and Barkdl, while some go to the temples 
i of Shuka and Kambheshvar within the territories of the Rdja of 
'Jfdndod. Such are the great fixed days for the annual Melds, but 
an eclipse or some particular holiday will draw great crowds. 

The village of Ambali, with a population of something over COO, 
deserves more than passing notice. The goddess Anusuya, whose 
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shrine is there, was the mother of Datta Muni, the incarnation of the<. 
sacred Triad, Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma. If lepers apply to their 
sores the mud below the temple wall and tirtha or water in which the 
goddess is washed, their malady is assuaged if not entirely cured. 
Such being the belief there is to be found here a crowd of victims 
to this fearful disease, whose wretchedness has long been mitigated 
by the munificence of the Gaikwars, while the still greater boon of a 
leper hospital is now being prepared for them. The existing Anna 
Chhatra of the Gaikwdr is furnished with a Government building 
for the use of the manager and servants of the institution. 

KukIe is a village with a population of 814 souls according to 
the census of 1881, being a decrease of nearly 100 on the census of 
1872. The only noticeable object in the village is the tomb of NAya 
Kuka, which is the centre of an annual fair. This Naya Kuka was 
one of the disciples of ImAmshah, whose tomb is at PirAna in the 
Ahmedabad British division, and who was the founder of a sect of 
Momans. 

BAEEi.L, with a population of 1408 or 1372 according to the earlier-' 
and later census, has a temple dedicated to Vias Muni which is 0^ 
of the round of Narbada places of pilgrimage and worship. Whef 
the two great MelAs are held at ChAndod and KamAli the pi^ipnnA^ 
visit BarkAl. There is also a smaller and separate Mela here on the 
Shivratri. There is a dharmshala at Barkal. - ’ 

Tain has a small railway station on the narrow gauge line which 
connects ChAndod with Dabhoi, a police thhia, and a dharmashala. 
The population was estimated at 1192 in 1872 and 1106 in 1881. 
The one object of note is the celebrated Tain TalAv or tank, octagonal 
in shape and with stone steps descending to the water. Tradition - 
connects its construction with the name of Visaldev and the architect 
who erected the Diamond Gate at Dabhoi.^ , ? 

Since, on the Narbada about nineteen miles to the south-west of 
Choranda, has a population a little exceeding 6000 and is the hea^ '^ 
quarters of a sub-division. Forbes writes, ‘ Sinor, a tolerable tow%,/ 
the capital of a district of fifty villages, was fifteen miles south froi^S 
Dabhoi and forty to the eastward of Broach. It is open, large 
straggling; situated on the steep banks of the river, the deep gulK»^g 
which encompass it are its only defence. Neither the public 
private buildings were of much importance; but it was delightfnil 
situated on the Narbada, with a noble flight of a hundred stone 
from the houses to the water-side, which would have added to 
grandeur of a much larger city. The Hindu temples, BrAhmani^^ 
groves, and a few superior houses indicate its having been once a pla<^® 
of consequence. When I took possession of it from the Compaagf 
(before 1783), it contained about ten thousand inhabitants; geners^ 
weavers of coarse cotton cloth for the Persian and Arabian markera 
with some finer bAftAs and muslins for home consumption. Vo^ 
few of these cottons are dyed or painted at Dabhoi or Sinor. The 
has attained a much greater perfection at AhmedAbAd and Suijy 


* See pjige 20. * Oriental Memoirs, Vol. 2, Ch. 4 
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The Hindu temples at Sinor, though smaller and less splendid than 
those at Ch^indod, are esteemed peculiarly sacred; and some of the 
sculpture and paintings, as the works of modern times, are interesting 
and superior to those generally met with. There appear to be many 
allusions to Kdmdev.' As the chief town of the sub-division Sinor 
contains the offices of the vahivdtdar, munsif, police fauzddr, and 
there are a customs house, municipality and dispensary. The public 
buildings are the Sarkar Haveli, the police lines and the customs 
house. There are four dharmshalas, a post office, a Gujard,ti school 
and a Marathi school. The chief temple is dedicated to Bhadreshvar 
Mahadev, and in the vicinity is one to Angdreshvar Mah^dev. 

SANKHEDA. 

The north is bounded by the British sub-division of Godhra of 
the Panch Mahals district; the west partly by the territory of 
Godhra and partly by the villages of Dabhoi; the sonth by the Rewa 
Kantha Agency; and the east by the territory of the Udepur State. 

It covers an area of about 335 square miles with a population of 
46,970 souls. The extreme length of it as measured from the east to 
^e west is about sixteen miles, and the breadth from the north to the 
■south is eleven miles. Of the entire land, 9727 acres are alienated, 
45,450 arable waste, 50,058 occupied and under cultivation, while 
14,340 acres are unarable waste consisting of village sites, ponds, &c. 

This sub-division forms an exception to many others in this division. 
It is uneven in many places and abounds in hillocks and small 
rocks. Parts of it are, however, level and abound in varied 
luxuriance. The numerous springs, rivers and tanks, the little hills 
adorned Moth trees of many kinds, give the scenery a distinctive 
beauty, which in the autumn especially is remarkable. 

The water is of two kinds, sweet and brackish. That of the village- 
wells is brackish, while that of the wells dug in the jungles is 
invariably sweet. In Samvat 1936 the number of wells, sweet and 
brackish, was 292, and that of ponds 78. One of these tanks is of 
very great extent and contains water during the whole year; but the- 
village in which it is situated abounds with a great many wells and 
the water of the tank is seldom used for drinking or even for ordinary 
purposes. Besides these tanks there are three rivers of which two- 
oontain a supply of water during the whole year. The Or, the 
largest of the three rivers, comes from the north-east and flowing 
in a south-western direction joins the Narbada near Ch4ndod and 
Karri All . It covers about forty miles in this sub-division and the 
extreme breadth of its bed is a half mile at Sankheda. It is veiy- 
shallow and is full of white and black sand and perhaps for this 
reason holds little or no water in the summer. Not a lump of 
earth nor a single pebble is to be found in the sand. The floods 
subside so rapidly that eveu when they are of exceptional magnitude 
the river becomes fordable in a few hours. During the flood 
the current is very violent, and even when fordable, a person can 
scarcely walk knee-deep in the water. The second river in 
importance is the Unch. It enters the sub-division on its eastern 
side and flowing in a south-westerly direction through the indm 
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territories of the Sankheda Mehvas, joins the river at Sankheda. It 
follows a most tortnous course and covers about forty miles. It 
holds water the whole year round and supplies twenty-two villages 
situated on its banks. Its extreme breadth is about 150 feet. The 
third river in rank is the Hiran. It enters the sub-division from 
the east and flowing in a south-westerly direction joins the Or at 
Gamadi. Its course in the sub-division is of thirty miles. 

There are two kinds of soils, black and gordt or light. About one- 
third of the land is black and two-thirds gordt. The land around 
Sankheda itself abounds in black soil and is suited to cotton; 
while a whole strip to the south is composed of gordt soil and is 
suited to various kinds of crops such as hdjri, juvdr and others. 

About Es. 5,51,826 are collected by the Bh^gvatai system. 
About Es. 44,362 are collected by the Holbandi system. There are 
two other modes of levying revenue on the land of which no mentfert. 
has been made in the chapter on revenue. One is the Udhad, by 
which a fixed sum is levied from' the rayat for a particular spot 
of ground which is generally neither measured nor demarcataiii 
About Es. 1374 are thus realized. There is also the Kumbha Karlir. 
There are in all 9977 holdings in the sub-division and the averagf 
land contained in each is about seven acres. In the year 1880 the 
agricultural stock consisted of 35,074 head of cattle of all Windaj, 
4398 ploughs, and 1253 carts. 

The assessment on the Government land for the year Samvat 1936 
was Es. 1,75,788, and the revenue from quit-rents, grass lands and 
such other sources was Es. 28,489, making a total land revenue of 
Es. 2,04,277. 

The average of every kind of crop was : rice and cotton 7272^ 
acres; kodra 2150 acres; tuvdr 835 acres; j\ovdr 5212 acres; bdjri 
5185 acres; dovdli 8045 acres; vdl 2530 acres. 


t 


In the Sankheda sub-division the two towns of Sankheda and 
Bahadarpde are separated by the river Or. The latter is on the 
right bank or that which forms part of the main block of the Baroda 
division, while the former adjoins the Mehvdsi country beyond the 
natural boundary of the state, as it were. The aspect of the country 
and a description of the Or river at this place are given in the 
first chapter of this volume.^ According to the census of 1872,. 
the population of Sankheda was 5522 souls, while the census <«' 
1881 gives a total of only 4661. One set of public offices affords' 
room for the vahivatddr’s and the police fauzddr’s kacheris, and; 
there are also police lines, a customs house, a Gnjardti school and' 
two dharmshdlds. The only object of any interest is the old fort'^ 
which was once held by the jagirddr of Sankheda, Ganpatidv* 
G^wdr, a descendant of Pildji. This troublesome little noble had 
long resisted the arms of the Gaikwar, but when in 1802 he sided 
against Anandrav and with his kinsman Malhfirrav, the j4glrd4r of' 
Kadi, a small force of British troops was sent to his tiny capital,' 
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and the fort surrendered on the 7th of July.* The calico-printing 
and dyeing of Sankheda have a local celebrity, and considerable 
taste is shown in wood carving. 

Bahadaepur has a population of 3215 souls according to the census 
, of 1881, a number slightly exceeding that given by the previous 
census. It is connected by the narrow gauge state railway with 
Dabhoi which is distant ten miles to the west. The terminus of the 
line is at Bahd.darpur, as the wide bed of the Or river has prevented 
its being carried on to Sankheda. The new police lines, the old 
Government thdna, a branch post office and a Gujarati school are 
to be found. A century ago Forbes** remarked of the place: 

“ Bahddarpur, a little more than seven miles from Dabhoi, though 
in itself an insignificant place, and nothing in the district very 
interesting afforded me entertainment for meeting with so many 
. travellers. The gurry, or little fortress, situated near the fords 
of the Ouje, and the pendauls, or open sheds, for the collectors of 
customs, at the face of the Or, the two Bahadarpur rivers, were 
the general rendezvous of travellers on their way to the eastern 
nills, or coming from the interior to the sacred shrines of Gujardt.’^ 
The description holds good to this day, explains the situation of the 
^ place and the reason it is so much frequented. 

As in Sankheda the calico printing and dyeing are considered 
good, and there is some trade in the produce of the mohuda tree, 
which feels the influence of the new line of rail. 

The narrow gauge state railway ends at Bahddarpur, and the 
valuable qnany of Songad is not eight miles distant. Yet it has 
hitherto been found impossible to prolong the line and thus cheapen 
the cost of moving the stone. The reasons have just been given. 
Bahadarpur is on the right bank of the wide sandy bed of the Or, 
whose waters during the monsoon rise and fall with great suddenness. 
The brown walls of Bahadarpur look across the wide expanse at the 
battlements of the Sankheda fort which are in sufficiently good 
preservation to make quite an imposing appearance. From the 
turrets of the fort the eye ranges over a wide expanse of undulating 
country, and seven miles to the south the ridge or swell which holds 
the stone can be plainly discerned. A heavy road with many a 
sink and rise to it hinders the progress of the rough carts which 
bear the atone towards the alluvial plains of Gujarilt. Twice it 
crosses a river, once near Sankheda the Unch whose waters pass 
gently over a soft sheet of sand, and again the Hiran whose 
dear and rapid stream rushes through a wide bed of pebble 
rounded and polished by the action of the water. Close to the 
river, amid a series of green undulations shaded by vigorous young 
teak trees and near a romantic little Koli stronghold the white stone 
crops up suddenly, as the mouth is reached of the nch qnany 
several miles in length, whose produce would indeed be precious if 
only seven miles of intractable country did not separate Songad from 
Bahadarpur. 


1 .See page 206. ’ Oriental Memoirs, Vol. 2, Chap. 3. 
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TILAKVA'DA. 

TilakvIda is a small sub-division containing thirty-eight villages^ 
On the north and east it is bounded by the Eeva Kantha agency, on 
the south by theNandod state; on the west by the villages of Sinor. 
Except in the Amroli tappa, the villages are much scattered. 

The entire area is about forty-seven square miles and realizes about 
Rs. 16,000 every year. About 1250 acres are indmi or alienated. 
Of the forty-seven square miles, 9762 acres are arable waste, 2435 
acres are unarable waste, and 12,478 acres are under cultivation. 

Trees of various description are dotted abont and the plain ia 
varied by some natural depressions and occasional deep ravines. 

In the autumn the atmosphere is saturated with moisture, and 
colds and fevers prevail. But the climate of the Amroli tappa is 
very unhealthy at all times. " 

There are two rivers in this sub-division, the Narbada and the 
Mini. The latter joins the Narbada at Tilakvada to the detriment 
of the waters of the great river. These rivers supply water to aboi^ 
twenty-six villages situated on theii* banks. The water of the 
Narbada is sweet but heavy, and therefore a stranger finds it does 


I 


not help to digest food. The water of the Mini is injnrions -to tiie 
health generating fevers and bowel complaints. There are abont 
seven wells in the sub-division and very few ponds. 

The soil is either black, gordt or sandy, but more than half of the 
entire area is of the black variety. 

There are 794 holdings and the average land contained in each is 
about six acres. 

In Samvat 1936 the Government assessment on dry-crop lands 
was Rs. 17,011-4-0, garden cultivation being much neglected. The 
other revenue arising from quit-rents, &c., was Rs. 1132-12-0, thus 
making a total of Rs. 18,144. The following was the stock in the 
possession of cultivators, 73 horses and mares, 4496 cows, bullocks 
and buffaloes, and 524 goats. 

The acreage under every kind of crop was, rice 144 acres; hdjri 
519 acres; juvdr 396 acres ; tuvdr 325 acres ; chana, 292 acres ; 
devdli 243 acres ; vdl 65 acres; sisamum 152 acres; maize 64 acres; 
vagardu 152 acres; tobacco 6 acres; rice and cotton 253 acres; 
bdjri and math 134 acres; mug 273 acres; math alone 143 acres; 
hodara 440 acres; cotton 67 acres; devdli and chana 237 acres; 
vagardu and cotton 306 acres. 


% 
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Tilakvada on the Narbada is the head-quarters of the small 
sub-division. The population of this town was estimated to be 1742 
in the census of 1872 and 1810 in the census of 1881. The publio 
offices are the mahdlkari’s and the police fanzddr’s kacheris, and 
there is also a barrier for the levy of customs duties. The public 
buildings are the mahdlkari’s office and the police lines. There are 
two dharmshalM and a Government Gujarati school. The chief 
ten^les are those dedicated to Maninageshvar, to Saptdmatrika and 
to Tilakeshvar. 
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Thera is a considerable grain trade^ and as a market-town TQakv&is 
is a centre for villages belonging to the Baroda state as - well as to 
the Reva Kantha. ‘ ' 

CHA'NDOD. . 

ChIndod, the head-quarter of a vahivatdm* and conseqnanjdy a 
sub-division of one village, with a population of about 4200 souls 
according to the census of 1881, is situated on the right baak dt ! 
the Narbada just below the spot where the Or joins the great river. ^ 
It is twel|p miles south of Dabhoi, with which town it is connected 
by the narrow gauge state railway, a branch of which terminates 
there. In the neighbourhood, but somewhat farther from the 
Narbada, are the village and territoiy of the petty Rana of MAodva, 
voe ! nimium propinqua. The absorption of petty states into the 
dominion of the Maratha prince was suddenly and completely 
arrested when the British protection was extended to the former. 
This most just and proper state of things involved, however, the 
necessity of permitting the lesser lords of lands to appeal to the 
.British Government for the safe maintenance of their rights. The 
Rana of Mandva has made frequent and lengthy appeals, and to the 
casual observer appears also to have obstructed progress in several 
directions. The neighbourhood of the Mdndva territory, the 
disputes concerning customs, and the holiness of the spot which 
attracts many pilgrims, have necessitated the establishment of a 
vahiv4tddr, whose oflBce, together with the customs office, are the 
public buildings of the place. There is also a branch post office 
two dharmshdlas, though there is no school owing to the propinquity 
of M4ndva which has a Gujarati school. Besides its fame for 
sanctity Chandod does a good deal of business in the timber which 
is floated down the Narbada to its neighbourhood and thence borne 
inland. 

In a country so devoid of picturesque incident as is GujarAt the 
situation of Chfcdod comes as an agreeable relief. The approach 
to the town from the station is, to be sure, a weary tradge through 
sandy or muddy ravines, but the out-look when the river is reached 
is pleasant. The Narbada here makes a graceful bend, while the 
lofty banks on which the town is built ends boldly at the Sangam 
where the Or joins the larger river. Across the Or a thick toTO 
conceals the holy resting places of generations of Sanidshis, while the 
spires of Karndli’s temples vary the rounded contour of the trees. 
:^r into the stream opposite Kamali projects the landing place 
built by Bh4n Shinde, the unfortunate minister of His Highness 
KhanderAv, while the stone steps of the Gh4t laid by that prince 
and another near Kapileshvar and Chakratirth have served to rouse 
his jealous brother to emulate him in a grander flight. A wide 
expanse betrays the changeful force of the Narbada, and beyond the 
green ripple of this plain the eye follows the varying line of the 
Rdjpi]^ hills. 

The chief fairs of Chandod are held on the full moon of Kdrtik 
and Chaitra, and large crowds then assemble at this town of temples, 
and monkeys. The chief temples are those nam.ed Sheshashdi, 
K4shivisheshvar MahMev, Kapileshvar MahMev, and Chandika 
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KyigptilXIII. SRUA.’•‘Porbof wrote a centnry ago, what is still the truth:" Ne^;: 

™ * thgtlrestern province of Hindustan is reputed so holy a». 
C^idod^ non» at least exceed it j its temples and seminaries almost 
' jifio wHii tfce lane of Jaggemaut and colleges of Benares. It has' 
IIH no fo^ifid^on^ being esteemed a place of great sanctity by the. 

• Jin dns, ^d much respected by all other tribes. The principal 
Ip ^ l^m^ *t Chandod is finished in a superior stylo of taste and - 

f'. elegafice to any in that part of India : the central spire is light and 

P ‘ i§' iii^id|iood proportion, the interior of the dome is fo^ feet in 

y * disSeter; the concave painted by artists from Ahmeaabad, on 
subjects of Hindu mythology. The temples of Chdndod abound 
with exterior sculpture, not so well executed as that of the Gate of 
'■tr * Diamonds at Dabhoi, and the figures at Salsette and Elephanta.’'* 

Shaidd the Narbada take the place of the Ganges in the estimatipni] 

■ of the religions, Chiindod would become its Benares. V 
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The sub-division is bounded on the north by the river Mindhola - ? 
and the native state of Sachin; on the east by the BtBrdoli * 
enb-division ; on the south by the Jalfilpur sub-division of the Smrat 'f 
^trict; and on the west by the Arabian sea. The total area is i? 
^out 119 square miles, and the population is estimated at 47,507,^1^ 
souls or 399‘2I to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in- 
the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 2,91,436. 

The area of about 119 square miles includes the lands of four.^” 
alienated villages, which occupy about 12 square miles. Deducting 
the latter from the former, nearly 107 square miles or 117,008 
bighds represent the total area of Government land,* of whiclf |;f 
68,638 bighds or 58'6 per cent represent occupied land; 5495 fe 
bighds or 4’7 per cent cultnrable waste; 36,147 bighds or 30'8 per,fe 
cent nncnlturable waste; and 6728 bighds or 5’7 per cent the lands 
covered by river-beds, village sites, reservoirs, and roadfc,.J';i 
Subtracting 9151 bighds on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages from 74,133 bighds being the total of the 
occupied and culturable waste, the balance of 64,982 bighds'I 
represents the actual area of Government culturable land, of which 
69,487 bighds or 90T5 per cent were in the year 1879-80 undw-^ 
cultivation. 

The tdluha is a flat plain. J 

There are two small rivers, viz. the Mindhola on the north and/ - 
the Puma on the south. The former rises among the slopes of the 
highlands between Surat and Khdndesh, passes through th^^iddle^g 
of Viira^ and, separating the Navstiri from the Palsdna sub-division, 


* Oriental Memoirs, Book 2, Chap. V. 

Is, the KhI Bsgl» of the KhAlsa villages. 
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empties itself into the sea. The latter entering the Navsd,ri sub¬ 
division towards the south flows into the sea below tlie Mindhola. 
The number of wells and ponds is 1444 and 131 respectively. 
The river water becomes saltish after the rains. The well water is 
used for drinking and irrigational purposes. The pond water is 
useful for irrigation only in the rains, as it generally drys up during 
the hot weather. The sea-coast villages of Nimalai, Magob, and 
Mangarol suffer occasionally from want of water. 

The soil is black, gordt and hesdr, with the exception of the 
western part, which is marshy swamp. 

The taldtis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 47,507 souls lodged in 11,436 houses, giving an 
average of 4T5 persons to every house; and that the sub-division 
was in the same year supplied with 7106 oxen, 5432 cows, 6913 
buffaloes, 96 horses, 3967 sheep and goats, 63 asses, 2383 carts, 
and 2440 ploughs. 

The climate is generally temperate, and that of the villages of 
Vdnsi, Borasi, Ubharat, D4nti, and Magob on the west, which are 
situated on the sea coast, is particularly healthy. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the 
Grovernment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for 
the year 1879-80: 

Navedri Rent RoU, 1879-80. 



Ocoupisn. 

Usocctrpisn Ahabuc Wastx. 

Total. 

Tutcbi. 

Bigkds. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

bighd 

rate. 

Sighds. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

higha 

rate. 

Bighds. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

bight* 

rate. 

Gtoveniment— 
Garden 

Rice . 

Dry-crop 

Vdda . 

Notolaseified.. 

1570 

4920 

26,037 

26,382 

678 

Rs. 

30,468 

62,045 

1,14,583 

70,261 

1137 

Rs. a. p. 
19 6 8 
10 9 3 

4 6 4 

2 10 7 

1 15 6 

1 243 
6262 

Rs. 

996 

• 

Re. a. p. 

4 16 

69,730 

6.252- 

Rs. 

8,60,607 

Rs. a. p. 

4 8 2 


69,487 

2,68,612 

4 8 2 

6105 

... 


64,982 


... 

Aliemted 

0161 

* 

... 


... 


9151 



Total ... 

68,638 

... 


6495 



74,133 











Bs. 

». p. 

Total assessment on Oovemment lands 

jddd—Realizable qnit-rents, . 

.Adef—Sale of graang farms, beds <4 rivers, Sc. 


. 

2,09,607 6 8 
9,968 4 9 
12,966 0 0 





Total realizable revenne 


2,92,431 10 0 


* The Iftods have not been aMeased. 


In the year 1879-80, 4817 distinct holdings or khaias were 
recorded with an average area of 12'4 bighds and a rental of 
Bs. 55-8. If distributed among the whole population, the share per 
head would amount to 1’2 bighds, and the incidence of the land tax 
to Es. 5-7. 

( Of 59,487 highaa the total area of culturable land, 24,317 Ughit 
■or 40*87 percent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass. 
Of 35,170 highda under actual eoltivation, grain-crops occupied 
23,217 Ughds or 66*01 per cent, of which 18,281 Ughas were under 
B 283—71 
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jttwr Sorghnm vulgare; 4277 under rice or ddngar Oryza satiVi'tfg 
611 under idjri Penicillaria spicata ; and 48 under hodra PaspalnSj*:'.- 
Bcrobicnlatum. Pulses occupied 1822 highds or 5T7 per cent,'df'VI 
vrliicli 357 highds were under tuver Cajanus indicus; and 146S 
under miscellaneous pulses, comprising vdl Dolichos lablab, gram 
tjftona Cicer arietinnm, Zangr. Lathyrus sativus, and CyamopsaJ 

psoralioides. Oil-seeds occupied 263 highds or 74 per cent, fji 
which 249 highds were under castor-oil seeds or diveli B.icin{m 
communis and 14 under tal Sesamnm indicum. Fibres occupiod 
8658 highds or 24'6 per cent, of which 8649 highd,s were undW'*, 
cotton or kapds Gossypium indicum ; and 9 under hemp or san Crota*ii 
laria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1210 highds or 3‘44 L 
cent, of which 52 highds were under tobacco or tamhdhu Nicotiairtt;^, 
tabacum ; 811 under sugarcane or sherdi Saccharum ofiBcinamnil > 
135 under plantain-tree or hel Musa paradisiaca; 15 under ground* ^ 
nut or bhoyasing Arachis hypogceaj and 197 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 
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NavsIki, north latitude 20° 55', .east longitude 73° 10'> stands abotdii 
1.50 feet above the sea level. Its distance from Bombay is 147 mil^' 
from Surat 18 miles, and from Baroda 99 miles; It stands on t’\, 
southern bank of the river Puma at a distance of about two mil^ 
from the station, which bears its name on the B. B. and C, 
Eailway. 

Navs4ri is bounded on the east by the British village 
K41iav4di, on the south by the Gaikwfri village of Ch4pra .. ; 
the British Vijalpur, on the west by the British sub-divisio^ 
station of Jalalpur, and on the north by the Gaikwfri vii 
of Varaval and Kachiavadi. The town, therefore, juts out 
British territory. On the northern side, beyond Varaval, runs,!'^ 
river Puma the course of which is from east to west, and the wafew, 
are even there affected by the rise and fall of the tides. The tow ^ 
stands on ground which is slightly elevated above the surroundM 
country, and the result is a fair drainage into the river or 
nalds.^ 

The population was reckoned in 1881 at 14,937 souls, consirfi^ 
of 8423 Hindus, 2315 Musalmdns, 4062 Pzixsis, 134 Jains, 
Christians. §- 

-T, 

Under the present administration a first-rate metalled road 
been constructed from the station to the town. The municigMity ii 
'^so constructed six miles of road in and round the towm. 

The streets are, with some exceptions, narrow and crooked, 
frooses are mostly of brick and mortar and of one storey. Son 
“the houses, especially those belonging to the P4rsi Desfiis, 
three or four hundred years old. Religious edifices, such as Must^ 
mosques or masjids, &ndu pagodas, and Pdrsi fire temples 


> .diin^ Slid raiafall see 9 tmd 10. 
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plain in their style as the dwelling houses, and entirely destitute, 
of architectural or ornamental design. Indeed it is diflS.cult to 
distinguish the fire temples from the surrounding buildings. The 
whole place shows signs of comfort and even wealth; the streets are 
well watered and the sanitation of the town is praiseworthy. 

The busy cloth-market and the predominance of the P^rsi 
inhabitants are the most noteworthy features in the town. In the 
country round are detached houses of a comfortable appearance,^ 
the summer residences of Parsi gentlemen of wealth and position, 
who came back to this home of their faith to relax from their 
labours in Bombay or still more distant places. It is for this reason 
that the number of Parsi women in Navsari generally exceeds by 
a good deal that of the Parsi males. In the neighbourhood of 
these houses are gardens of the toddy palm, and in the summer 
evenings little knots of Pd,rsis may be seen lying on the g^ss and 
drinking the beverage fresh drawn from the tree. Beyond the palm- 
groves lies a rugged country of black soil, and the deep-rutted roads 
pass over a rich but dismal looking plain, scarcely relieved by the 
dwarf palm, the thorny hdbul tree, the occasional juvdr field and 
the dusty cotton shrub. To the north of the town is the Navsdri 
creek, on the banks of which are the Towers of Silence reached by 
a quaint raised road which at one spot passes under an arch. 

The public buddings of greatest interest are an excellent High 
School, supported by Parsi subscriptions, and a grant-in-aid from 
the G^kwtir’s Government. A new educational building is now 
being constructed. In the midst of the town is a new dispensary, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood a new bazar or market house 
has been -erected. There is a good public library in the town, the 
Meherji Rdna library, opened in 1872, and a large school for PArsi 
boys and girls. A new jail has been constructed (1879-80) in 
the neighbourhood of the palace, designed to accommodate 200 
prisoners, though of late nearly 250 have been lodged in it. It 
contains three male wards of over 56 feet by 17 feet, one female 
Ward, one ward for sick convicts and five solitary cells. A large police 
guard-house, a Government sadar distillery, a small and unfinished 
public garden, fine public oflSces for the auhdh and district judge 
are among the works carried out or in process of being carried out 
by the present administration. 

His Highness the GaikwAr has a second-rate palace at NavsAri. 
It was a favourite place of resort for His Highness MalhArrAv, 
n»nl it was here that he married lakshmibdi, whom he had for 
some time kept as his mistress and whom another man afterwards 
churned as his wife. Before celebrating the nuptial ceremony His 
TTighnBRH MalharrAv was in due form married to a^ silk-cotton 
tree which was afterwards destroyed. 'Hie object of this vegetable 
marriage was to avert ill fortune; the prince had been married twice 
and no son and heir remained to him, but by destroying his third 

V wife, the tree, it was hoped that his fourth venture would be lucky. 

^ Her Highness JamnabAi and the present MaharAja, during his 
-minority, passed several hot seasons at NavsAri. Owing to its 
proximity to th« sea the climate is most enjoyable from the middle 
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of April to the middle of June, as a mild breeze constantly coc^i 
the air. The water is also accounted to be most wholesome. ’ 


The Mar^ithda as well as the Gujardti Hindus have a great man^ 
places of worship in the town of Navsdri, a few only of whit^^- 
may be dignified by the title of mandirs or temples. The chie^ 
temple of the Shr4vaks or Jains is that of Pdrasnath, whiA" 
contains twenty-four images of that deity under his various nameB.^'*’ 
Daily worshippers come to the temple, select one of the image® f 
as the especial object of their prayers, anoint it with milk or watffl^|s 
or both, and offer it flowers and fruits. But once a year in the monifcft 
Bhddarva (July-September) special marks of reverence are paid-’^ 
to the god daring the eight days of the Packusan. At this tinjft^ 
it is of importance to be among the first worshippers, and ihet^ 
privilege is purchased by a large donation of ghi or an equivalen^'J,' 
in cash. The Jain priests termed yati or jati, gor or gorji 
gordji or sevada, and sometimes the head-priest, the shripuj, whtf 'i' 
dwells in Surat, are present to read the sacred books to the people.- 
Besides temples to Krishna, to MahMev and to Hanumdn, thertlf 
is one to the goddess Ash^nri, Ashdpuii M^ta or mother ^ 
protection as she is termed. In her honor an annual pilgrimaged 
IS made and a fair held, which lasts from the first to the eighth day 
of Ashvin suddh (September-October). Two or three thonsam,. 
people meet for the occasion from the neighbouring villages. ' 1 


Navsdri must once have been largely inhabited by Musalm^nil 
as extensive gei’^'Ve-yards evidence, but of notable buildings theW 
are now only two dargdhs of Pirs. One of these was named Saydc 
Saadat^ and the other Makhtam Shdh. Once a year, on the sixiib 
day of Shival a pilgrimage is made to these dargdhs by 
Muhammadans of Surat and other places. A three days’ fair';, 
then held, which people of all castes attend to the number of ..1' 
6000. During the Papeti holidays (August-September) which 
eight days, Parsis come from Surat, Bombay and even more distsi, 
places, to visit the ancient fire-temples of Navs^i and Bilimora. 


^ The older and more pretentious dargdh to Sayed Sa^dat has its history. ' 
saint, named Sayed Nurudin Nur Muhammad, was an Arab, who with hi* i - 
spread the faith through BelAvar Pattan, Jara Pattan, and other regions* 
at last came to Dh^rdnagan near Nij Mandal, Shai or Na'^&ri, then the a' 

^ j him to put his sanctity to the test, and® 

^d Sayed plunged into the neighbouring Sarbatia Taldv or tank with the exprciMil 
intention of remaining there forty days. The Sayed came out alive at the end^ 
t^t time, but not the Jogi. The Rdjds who witnessed the miracle embraced 
taue faith, and the Sayed was enriched by ,the ruler of Dhdrdnagari with the Z. 
lands. The Sayed had foretold to his disciples that his body floating in a . 
would one day be brought to shore by the sea. One day coffin and body appeai| 
S? shore at Jaldlpur and were afterwards enshrined in the dargdh^ there , 
be 800 years old. Not only Muhammadans but Hindus and Persia believe is .. 
I»WCT of the saint to grant earthly goods. A few years ago the yearly - 
onerm^ amounted to Rs. 8000; now they rarely exceea Rs. 800. The Goveniin#i^ 
grant is Rs. 60 per annum. Another story says that the saint’s prophecy conoCfB^ 
toe- reappearwee of his dead body was made on the occasion of his departar^^^ 
Mec<»^n a pilgrimage after a domestic quarrel and affliction. He had 

princes, when, one day, he fell into a dispute witi. her, .. 


radea OT w tarag her nine miles out to sea and there casting her into tiie 
Ihe lady la hoBouied with a fair at BiM Ajani, a sea-coast spot m JaUlpnr, ; 
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brief account of tlie history of the Pdrsis which concerns 
NaTS^,ri^ may explain the importance of the town to them, and the 
existence there of fire-temples and towers of silence. About 1230 
years ago the last of the Persian kings, the luxurious Yezdezard, 
was defeated and slain by the Muhammadans, who then overran and 
converted to their faith the whole of Persia. A body of staunch 
Zarthostis refused to abandon their faith, and, after dwelling for 
years in caves and desert spots, fied to the island of Hormaz and 
abode there fifteen years. Driven from that place of refuge, they 
embarked on ships and were borne across the Indian Ocean to Din in 
Cambay. Here they resided nineteen years, when they again trusted 
their fortunes to the deep. After passing through a terrible storm 
and many difficulties, they sighted land once more and set foot on 
shore at Sanjan, a place a little south of Surat.* Jd,dav R£na showed 
hospitality to the strangers whose priests could understand Sanskrit 
and permitted them to reside in his territory, if they promised to 
take to the language of the country instead of their own, dress after 
the Indian fashion, wear no arms, and perform their marriage 
ceremonies in the evening. Thus they prospered and made a fine 
city of Saramjam or Sanjan (safe arrival). In a.d. 1507 they 
fought for their Hindu friends against Muhammad Begada, and 
fought nobly, but they lost Sanj5,n and most of them fled to the 
mountains of Bdhdrout; nor does Sanjan contain a trace of the old 
Pirsis but a ruined tower of silence. For twelve years the Persia 
abode in the mountains and then joined a small colony of their 
brethren at Bfirdav, taking with them the sacred fire. A few years 
later they moved it once again to Navsari where they had already 
a flourishing colony. The first settlement of the Pdrsis in Navsari 
took place in a.d. 1142, the town being then a feudal village under 
the sway of the Muhammadan Emperors of Delhi. The Dastfirs and 
Desais were constantly in communication with the Delhi court, and 
P4rsi Desdis collected the Muhammadan revenues. Pour centuries 
ago one of these, Changa Asha, got the desdigiri of Navsari and of 
the Parchol pargana. On failure of his heirs the office was conferred 
on the Dastfir (high priest) Kekobddji Meherji B4na. This person 


> Notes from a lecture given by Khlin Babidor Kharsedji Rastamji, Chief 
Justice, Baroda State. 

» The story is that the refogees from Persia nnmbered about four or five hundred 
families, that they were put on board of shipping and so sent to sea, without 
ccmpasB or pilot. They steered eastwards from Jasqnes, and in about twenty days 
fell m with the coast of India in the night. The first thing they saw was a fire 
a^bre, towards which they steered. They thus accidentally entered the river of 
Navs&ri, and were welcomed to land by the crowing of a cock, It was supposed 
^at on this account P&rsis would neither kill a cock nor eat his flesh. Captain 
Alex. Hamilton’s Jonrneys (I, 157). 

ITie writer adds that the FArsis "are very industrious and diligent in their 
vocation, and are bred to trades and in manuring ground, '^ley are good carpenters or 
Aipbnilders, exquisite in the weaver’s trade and embroidery which may be seen 
in the riidi Adages, Boatadaara and Ittnevmara made by them, as well as fine 
Broach and NavsAri Sastaa that come from their manufactories. They work well 
in ivory and agate and are excellent cabinet-makers. They distil strong waters ; 
but this they do clandestinely because that trade is prohibited by the government 
they live under; yet some of them get a good livelihood by it.” The same writer 
early in the eighteenth centn^ mentioiai tiiat Navstri baa a good manufactoiy of 
cott^ cloth both coarse and fine. 
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and his father had both been to Delhi and obtained grants of 
extensive Vajifa lands (300 bighds), still held by the family ajid 
known as the Ghel Kari. In 1700 Temulji Eastamji went to Delhi 
and obtained the post of Desai, and in 1720, when Navsdri ,w^ 
groaning under the tyranny of Rustam Ali Khan, Navab of Snrat, 
he induced Pilaji Gaikwar to come from Songad to Navsari. Fox 
this act he was imprisoned by the Navab of Surat, but was 
subsequently released by Pilaji. The same prince conferred on hia 
son Kharshedji the office of Desdi, and his heirs still enjoy certaia 
nemnuhs from the Gaikwdr’s Government. Kharshedji’s SQU 
Mancherji in his turn rendered service to the British, by aidiqg 
Mr. Duncan the Governor of Bombay to treat with Govindrdv in 
1800. He then received the British guarantee. In 1802 he assisted itt 
bringing about a treaty, and for this in 1817 he received from tha 
Honorable Court of Directors a pension of Rs. 200 a month. Hk 
son Jamsetji was highly favored by Sayajirav, who termed him hia 
N4hala Bhai or younger brother. The family still retains the village 
of Koldsna in the NavsAri sub-division. There is a quarrel among 
the priests of Navs^xi which has now lasted over two centuries. In 
Samvat 1790 the two parties (»me to blowsjandthe G^ikwdr had to 
interfere and assi^ to its dnlaes; tte KokBli^« were to care 
for the dead> the^hagarids for the living. Sir Jamsetji Jijibhaij 
Baronet, was a native of Navsdri. 

There is one large Parsi 6re-temple in Navsari, Atas Behar4m 
and there are five smaller ones Agidris, all plain buildings. Tho » - 
first fire-temple the Pdrsis built in Navsari is said to have been 
erected on the spot where the larger temple now stands, that 
erected by Desdi Kharsedji and consecrated by Dastfir SorAbji;'--i 
Rastamji in 1765, and hither all the young IVTobeds from Bombay' 
and elsewhere are sent for confirmation or to receive the apostoliO' 5 
succession of their order. Mr. Burgess adds that, when Drf Pry» 4 
visited India in 1675, he saw a fire-temple in Navsd,ri to which tho i 
sacr^ fire brought from Persia h^ been conveyed from the V^Lsends- V 
j^gle raertne troubles in the time of Muhammad Begada. Itiit^ J 
also said that the sacred fire originally moved from Sanjdn to Navsari - 
was, owmg to .some disputes among the-priests, secretly carried 
a^y by some of the order in 1742 to Udvdda, a place tMrty-fouX’S 
miles south of Navs^n. There the fire still burns and Hdvlda k i 
consequently held m great respect by the Parsia. 1 

in Navsfiri may be placed thf C 
Towers of Sdence, a short description of which will be prefaced by. t 
Captain .^Hamilton’s book, who visited NavsM '^ 

f® ^T“°^®°^i’°^inrise8fromthe desire:^ 

that the four elements may each have a share of the matter the»:l 

snn or fire exhales theputrideffluvias^ J- 
and bones to the eartl^ 

p® carry what they can pick into the air in theix '.J 

tiP one of the eyes k: ? 

feJ^but R iiwh"Stt eye they rejoice and " 
teMt,bat if with the left equally mourn and lament for the itt.; 

fortune of the defunct’s soul.^ Such were the ideas that prevailfid 
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in that time concerning the strange mode in which the Pdrsia 
dispose of their dead. The construction of the unadorned, but costly 
because solid and enduring, towers of silence, is a duty welcome to 
pious and charitable believers, and the spot on which they are built 
is regarded by Zoroastrians with particular veneration. The 
exterior appearance of the tower is a smooth circular wall not covered 
with any roof but open to the air of heaven. Only one door gives 
admittance to the tower, and it is reached by a flight of steps, 
the entrance being so constructed as exactly to face a small temple 
in which the sacred fire continually bums. The interior of the 
tower is composed of a gently sloping basin of neatly fitted stone 
round which the smooth wall runs to a height of eight or ten feet. 
This basin or floor is considerably above the level of the surround¬ 
ing country and slopes evenly to a large well in the middle, over 
which is fixed an iron grating. The basin is divided into three 
rings, while slight channels cut into the stone converge towards the 
well. There are thus formed three rings of separated slabs, the 
outside ring on which the bodies of men are placed being the 
largest, the inside ring which is the narrowest being set apart for 
the bodies of children, and the middle ring for women. The 
channels to which reference has been made bear the blood rapidly 
to the well while the vultures are doing their work; nor does the 
blood of one body mix with that of another. When sufficient time 
has been allowed to the heavy-winged scavengers to clear the bones 
of the flesh, the attendants of the tower of silence sweep the remains 
into the central well. Here they remain and rot till the action of the 
fain sweeps them into four deeper and narrower wells, which are 
ait four points equally distant from each other. When the number 
ohdeaths is usually large owing to the proximity of a numerous society 
of Pdrsis, and if there be two towers, one tower is employed for half 
a year and then the other tower. There are four towers of silence 
at Navsikri surrounded by a great wall, and the Golgotha is 
i^proached by a neatly kept raised path at the town-end of which 
is a commemorative arch. The last and largest of the towers was 
built by Mr. Nasarv4nji Kastamji TAta in memory of his mother 
Sinvarb^i.^ The foundation stone was laid on the 8th of March 
1877, the consecration ceremony took place on the same day of the 
following year, the Governor of Bombay Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
having visited Navsari four days before to give importance to the 
•occasion. There are altogether thirteen towers of silence in the 
17avs4ri division } the four mentioned above, and three at Bilimora 
^d at Ghandevi, and one at Vi4ra, Moha and Tardi respectively. 

A rude and irregular machinery for the collection of town dues 
lias existed since Samvat 1862. Since A.D. 1877 there has been 
a sort of municipality, that is the regular state grant of Rs. 3750® 
"is supplemented by the proceeds of a local fund which is 
supplied by town dues and the realizations of the cattle pounds 


1 This tower was visited by the author a few days before it was closed to all 
hot tte dead and the afsrvaots of ^ dead. » may aptly beaaid of the Ptois Uiat 
“ mOTHunents are maws of kitea" 

*Seepi^42S,Beveiiiieand Fiaaaoe, Moaicipaht)^ 
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and market stalls. These sums are devoted to the purposes of A 
local conservancy and the lighting, watering and repairing of the i., 
streets. An establishment consisting of a secretary, two inspectorSj '| 
four peons and twelve scavengers, and costing about Es. 160 a f 
month is entertained. In 1879-80 Es. 1768 were expended on the^^" 
watering and Es. 853 on the lighting of the streets. The muni- f' 
mpality is authorised to impose duties upon almost all kinds dtp- 
articles entering or leaving the town by road, railway or sea, and 
they are collected at ten Nak^. The average income of the last ,» 
seven years has been Es. 4481.^ 

Navsari was once famous for its cloth manufacture. Now ite J 
glory has vanished; coarse sddis for Hindu women, Jchadi andif 
other such cloths are made by hand looms. Silk thread and silk4" 
cloth are washed. Mridang or pakhvdj and tablds or drums afdVft 
m|.de, and something is done in the way of indigo dyeing. The^'' 
kusti or sacred thread of the Parsis is woven by the wives df' i 
Mobeds or priests alone, which is a work of considerable skill.’.4 
These threads are largely exported to all parts of India, and are / 
sold for sums varying from four annas to six rupees according^ toli 
the nicety of the texture. The monopoly secures for Mobed ladie#. 
a good trade. . 

The total value® of the trade by water in 1880-81 was Es. 78,197'" 
of which Es. 29,692 represent the value of imports and Es. 48,h29ii 
that of exports. 

Education is imparted by one English school, the Sir Kdvasft 
Jahangir Navs4ri Zartosthi Madresa founded and since mainljpi 
supported by that gentleman and other Pdrsi benefactors.' 
Till 1877 the school was exclusively used by Parsi boys, bi# 
since the state has given it a grant of Es. 2600 per annu^ 
it is open to boys of all religions, and the fee has been rednoM 
from Ee. 1 to 8 annas. It is now a higher class school ’ 
the vernacular is not taught. Twenty pupils have passed ”4 
matriculation examination from this institution, which numb^ 
about 70 pupils of whom 52 are Parsis. Sanskrit and Persian 4 
taught. There are also two Anglo-vernacular schools, one foundf 
by the late Mr. Eastamji Jamsetji, second son of the first P' ^ 
Baronet, the other called after Mr. Ddddbhdi Kdvasji, who ..: 
a donation of Es. 7000 in its favour. In the former school EngM|, 
is taught up to the fourth standard, in the latter, up to the t’ 
standard. In the first school there are 76 boys paying fees fe<^ 

8 to 12 annas, in the latter 140 boys paying fees of 8 annas ' 
mensem. There is a Mardthi vernacular school teaching , 
to the fourth standard, having 60 boys on the roll with a dai^ 
attendance of 40. There is a Gujardti school teaching up to 1 
itaining 275 boys with an average attendant 


sixth standard, containing 275 boys 


^ The duties are ; on molasses J anna per pot; mcdiuda 4 annas per 
metala ditto; grass and grain J anna per cart; timber 2 annas or 4 annas per 
according to the number of oxen; sugar 8 annas per bag; fish 2 per 

oU 1 anna per cart; private vehicles i anna; marriage procession or .^8 
hired vehicles 12 annas per mensem ; Ume kilns Re. 1. 

° But see page 149 where the sea trade of Navs4ri is given at low% figures. 
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of 194. Both these Government schools were opened in 1876, and 
there is a uniform fee of 1 anna till the second book is finished, and 
then of 2 annas. The Marathi school has two masters and costs 
Government Rs. 18-6-0 per mensem. The Gnjardti school has 
a master and six assistants and costs Government Rs. 104. There 
is an Urdu school, in which Urdu and Gujarati are taught to 
Muhammadan boys. There are 110 boys on the roll with an average 
attendance of 70, and the monthly cost to Government is Rs. 32-6. 
Besides these, there are two Pdrsi charitable schools, one exclu- 
sively for girls and on© for cliildron of both, soxes. Needle-work 
is taught to the girls in addition to the rudiments, and they 
till they are ten or twelve years of age. One of these records the 
liberality of Nasarv4nji Rastamji T4ta. Theprieste of the Pdrsis and 
Muhammadan communities also impart religious instruction at their 
own residences, and sometimes receive money presents but no 
regular fees. There are finally indigenous schools. 


GANDEVI. 

The Gandevi sub-division is bounded on the north and west by 
the Jalalpur sub-division of the Surat district; on the east by the 
Chikhli sub-division of the same British district; and on the sontli 
by the Balsdr sub-division of the same district. The total area is 
n^rly 45 square miles. One village named M4sa lies alone to 
the west of the sub-division. The total jppul^on is estimated at 
27 762 souls or 616-9 to the square mile. The realisable land 
revenue in the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 1,49,884. 

The area of nearly 45 square miles includes the la^s of ^o 
alienated villages, which occupy about three square mil^. ^ 
the latter from the former nearly 42 square n^es or ^,559 
represent the total area of Government land, of which 33,477 bigjMs 
or 73-5 per cent represent occupied land; 262 highds or 0 57 per cen 
culturable waste; 7823 bighAs or 17-17 percent ' 

and 8997 biahds or 8-77 per cent the area covered by nver-peds, 

»d road.. Sobtr^ting 

account of alienated lands in Government villages from 33,739 
biahds being the total of the occupied and the culturable waste, the 
balance of 2^,893 bighda represents the actual area of Governmen 
Surable land, of which 29,631 bighds or 99-12 per cent were in 
the year 1879-80 under cultivation. 

i sub-division is for the most part flat, though there are some 
slight elevations to be met with. 

iome -rillsge. well oB for water bat m».y to™ aot »o,j|b 

for irrigation parpce... »VSTe tb’Ses^ tie 

smaller ones, the Vegania and the sub-division. The 

river Ambika, pass through j^e ^Jorthem and western 

Ambika pursues a winding course round , territorv The 

rr' ta^tb^TSSii .«b. 

fourth and 1^ *T;,S®’^udie 3 the sub-division towards 

SrSh° In4he year 1878-79 there were 688 wells and 76 ponds. 
b!283-72 
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The soil is mostly black and partly gordt and red. This last 
variety is unfit for tillage. 

The taldtis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 27,762 souls lodged in 7156 houses, giving an average 
of 3’87 to every house, and that the sub-division was in the same ' 
year supplied with 5162 oxen, 2775 cows, 3242 buffaloes, 43 horse%- 
74 asses, and 2346 sheep and goats. 

In the year 1879-80, 2348 distinct holdings or khutds were 
recorded with an average area of 13 highds and a rental of Rs. 58-6, 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the Goven^ ^ 
ment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for the year ■ 
1879-80: 

Oandevi Rent Roll, 1879-80. 




3. 


Traosi. 

i 

1 OOCUPIKD. 

UMOCCUPOtD ARAMiK WaSTR. | 

1 Total. ; ^ 

Sighdt, 

Rupee 

1 assess¬ 
ment. 

Average 

higha 

rate. 

Bighdt. 

Rupee 
assess- 
1 ment. 

Average 
biffha 
\ rate. 

Bighde, 

Rupee 

assesB- 

meut. 

Averaffs 

bighA 

rate. 

1 

Gqvernmetii^ 

Garden 

Bice ... r.. 

l>ry-crop ..' 
VodMafled... 

2687 

3r88 

23,162 

Rs. 

46,994 

37,876 

68,718 

Rs. a. p. 
15 4 1 
Id 0 2 
2 8 6 

{ ^ 

^ 6 

Bb. 

us 

0) 

Rs. a. p. 

2 2 4 

j 

29,888 

a> 1 
6 1 

Rs. 

1,38440 

Rs. a. p. 
4 9li 


29;631 

1,37,588 

4 10 3 

262 



29,896 ! 

... 

... . 

Alienated 

3846 

(i) 





(1) 8846 



Total ... 

83,477 



262 



33,789 






Total assessment on Government lands 
The sam of assessment to be realized after the expiration of the lease 

jidd —Realizable quit-rente, &c, . . 

Add —Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 


Total realizable revenue 


Rs. 


1,88,140 

22 

4003 8 
8292 


•• ?-fj 

St 




1,60,458 a t:; 


(1) Th^e lands bare not been assessed. 




Of 29,631 highds, the total area of cultnrable land, 15,787 i 
or 53'27 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under 
Of 13,844 highds under actual cultivation, grain crops occ 
8540 5i^/tas or 61'68 per cent, of which 2837 highds were ub 
jiivdr Sorghum vulgare; 3594 under rice ddngrar Oryza sativa; 5 un^ 
hdjri Penicillaria spicata; and 2104 under miscellaneous grMB^ 
comprising hodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and fidgli Elens” 
coracana.^ Pulses occupied 2889 highds or 20’86 per cent, of wl 
962 highds were under tuver Cajanus indicns; and 1927 nn4^'^ 
mMcellan^us pulses, comprising vdl Dolichos lablab; peas or 
Pisnm sativum; gram or chana Cicer arietinum; Idng, adad PhaseoMs 
mungo, math Phaseolus acouitifolins, andguvdr Cyamopsis psoralioic^K 
Cfilseeds occupied 1195 highds or 8'63 per cent, of which 11^ 
highaswere under castor-oil seeds divela or eranciaEicinuscommuuM 
and 3 under tal Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 17 highds 
0T2 per cent, which were all under hemp or san Crotalaria Jnnce^ 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1203 highds or 8’7 per cent, of wifi 
28 were under tolmcco or tamhdku Nicotiana tabacum;^ 
under sugarcane or sherdi Saccharum ofScinarum; 129 
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plantain-treeor A:e? Musa paradisiaca; and 200 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 


Bilimora is a small and not very important port on the bank of 
the river Ambika about thirteen miles from NavsAri and 135 miles 
from Bombay. It is the seat of a town magistrate and a ndihfaujddr, 
with a Gdikwari customs house and a vernacular school. There is a 
population of 4442 souls, of whom 2907 are Hindus, 578 Mnsalmans, 
784 Parsis, and 239 Jains. There is a charitable dispensary founded 
by Bastamji Pestanji Chinai. It has a railway station with a 
telegraph oflSce attached to it. There is a post office situated in the 
heart of the town. There are also a Government bungalow and a 
Pdrsi tower of silence built by the Anjuman or Parsi Panchayat. 
The foundation stone was laid on the 8th March 1879 and the 
consecration ceremony took place on the 26th March 1880. 

A considerable amount of castor-oil is mann&ctured. Several 
articles of trade, such as grains, molasses, castor and other oil seeds, 
castor-oil, fuel and timber are largely imported, and afterwards 
exported to Bombay and elsewhere. The principal tradesmen of 
the town are P4rsis and Jains. The total value of its sea trade in 
1880-81 was Rs. 12,34,018, of which Rs. 10,70,787 represented the 
value of exports, and Rs. 1,63,231 the value of imports. 

Baleshvar, distant ten and a half miles from Navsdri and one and 
a half miles from Palsdna, is small town on the bank of a small stream. 
In 1881 it had a population of 2029 souls, of whom 239 were 
Hindus, 782 Mnsalmans, 4 Parsis and 5 Jains. Coarse cloth, khddi, 
is manufactured on a small scale; calico printing is also carried on. 
An old mosque is the only building that is at all noteworthy. 

Gandevi is the head-quarter station of the vahivdlddr and the 
faujddr. The town is situated on the bank of a small stream called 
the Vengania, at a distance of about ten miles from Navsfiri and 
three miles from the Amalsar railway station. It has a poet office, 
dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular school. A large t^k and a 
small temple are places of resort. The population of this town is 
7082, comprising 4844 Hindus, 1622 Musalmdns, 662 Parsis, 53 
Jains and 1 Christian. The Y4ni4s are the leading merchants of 
the town, while the Pdrsis carry on their trade abroad. Grains of 
idmost of all sorts, castor and other oil seeds, molasses and ghi 
are the principal articles of trade, which are imported into the town 
^m Nandurbir, Bdnsda and other surrounding places, and then 
again exported to Bombay by sea or railway. Sddis and khddi are 
manu&ctnred on hand looms. 


PALSATSfA 

The PaisXna sub-division is bounded on the north by the sub¬ 
division of Kdmrej; on the east by the Bardoli sub-division of the 
Surat district; on the south by the Bdrdoli sub-division of the Surat 
district and the Navsdri sub-division; and on the west by the 
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native state of Sachin. The total area is about 89 square miles. 
The population is estimated at 18,274 souls or 205‘3 to the square 
mile. The realizable land revenue in the year 1879-80 amounted 
to Rs. 2,59,509. 

The area of about 89 square miles includes the lands of eight 
alienated villages which occupy about eight square miles. Deduct¬ 
ing the latter from the former about 81 square miles or 87,719 
highas represent the total area of Government land, of which 73,055 
bighds or 82'8 per cent represent occupied land; 5532 bighas or 
6'27 per cent cultnrable waste; 4467 bighds or 5'06 per cent 
uncultnrable waste ; and 4665 bighds or 5'28 per cent the lands 
covered by river beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 11,792 bighds on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages from 78,587 bighds, being the total of the 
occupied and cultnrable waste, the balance of 66,795 bighds 
represents the actual area of Government cultnrable land, of whidi 
61,263 bighds or 91'7 per cent were in the year 1879-80 under 
cultivation or under grass. 

The sub-division is flat, and is devoid of hills, rocks, or forests. 

The taldti^ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 18,274 souls was lodged in 4069 houses, giving an 
average of 4 48 to eveiy house, and that the sub-division was in the 
same year supplied with 6289 oxen, 3391 cows, 4539 bufialot«,. 
85 horses, 10 asses, 3232 goats and sheep, 1515 carts, and 1557 
ploughs. 

The climate is considered temperate and pretty healthy at all 
times of the year. The average rainfall for the last three years 
about 50 inches. 


The following statement shows the area occupied in the Goverp-- 
ment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for the ye^P 
1879-80; 


PaUdna Rent Roll, 1879-80. 
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TJnocctjpisd Arable Waste. 

TOTii. 

Tekurb. 

Bighd$. 

Rupee 

assees- 

ment. 

Aven^ 

diffha 

rate. 

Bighd». 

Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

bigha 

rate. 


Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Avera^ 

bUlAa 

rate. 

Qovernroent— 
Garden 

Rice. 

Dry-crop 

Vdda . 

Rot dasaified.. 

215 

3537 

30,47d 

27,036 

Rs. 

2748 

32,882 

1,42,127 

68,969 

... 

Rs. a. p. 
12 12 6 

9 4 8 

4 10 7 

2 2 10 

I 1472 
4060 

Rs. 

3810 

(1> 

Rs. a. p. 

2 9 4 

62,735 

4060 

Ba. 

2,40,536 

Rs. a. 'r- 

3 X8^ t 


61,263 

2,36,726 

3 13 7 

5532 



66.795 



Alienated 

11,792 

(I) 





11,792 


••• 

Total ... 

73,056 

... 


6632 


... 

78,587 


•»* 


¥ 

/ 


■■t 


ji, n .• .. .Total ssaessmont on Govemioent lands 

Add—Realisable qnit-rents, tea. . 

Add—Sale ot graaing farais, beds ol rivers, *c!' 


Total realisable revenue... 


Rs. a. 


2,40,5Sa 0 S 
12,141 10 0 
10,040 U 0 


2,63,318 8 9 


(1) Tbe lands have not been assessed. 
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The river Mindhola touches the southern part of the sub-division. 
The irrigation is chiefly carried on from wells and ponds, which, 
however, are not suflicient to meet the wants of the people. There 
are 582 wells and 38 ponds. Some of the wells axQpalcha built and 
some unbuilt. An unbuilt well, thirty feet deep and six feet in 
circumference, costs about Rs. 10, but it does not last more than a 
year. A pakha built well about forty feet in depth and with a 
circumference of six feet together with a reservoir costs about 
Rs. 400. The ponds are not deep enough to contain water for the 
whole year. 

In the year 1879-80, 3469 distinct holdings or khdtds were 
recorded with an average area of 17'7 bighds and a rental of 
Rs. 68-2. If distributed among the whole population of the sub¬ 
division the share per head would amount to 3‘22 highds and the 
incidence of the land tax to Rs. 12-9. 

Of 61,263 bighds the total area of culturable land, 21,738 bighds 
or 35'48 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fellow or under grass. 
Of 39,525 bighds under actual cultivation, grain-crops occupied 
25,136 bighds or 63'59 per cent, of which 21,276 bighds were under 
juvdr Sorghum vulgare ; 64 under hdjri Penicillaria spicata; 275 
under wheat or gahu Triticum sestivum; and 3521 under rice or 
doMgar Oryza sativa. Pulses occupied 2150 bighds or 5’43 per cent, 
of which 171 highds were under tuver Cajanus indicus; and 1979 
under miscellaneous pulses, comprising vdi Dolichos lablab, peas 
or vatdna Pisum sativum, and guvdr Cyamopsis psoralioides. Oil 
seeds occupied 804 bighds or 2‘03 per cent, which were all under 
castor-oil seeds divela or eranda Ricinus communis. There were 
10,961 highds or 27'7 per cent under cotton or kapds Gossypium 
indicum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 474 bighds or 1’2 per cent, 
of which 11 highds were under tobacco or tambdhu Nicotiana 
tabacnm; 107 under sugarcane or sherdi Sacchamm officinamm; 
40 under groundnut or bhoysing Arachis hypogcea; and 316 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 
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Falsa'na is situated on the river Mindhola at a distance of nine PLAcasorls 


miles from Navsdri. It is the seat of a vahivdtddr and afauzddr. 
There are also a post office and a vernacular Gujardti school. The 
population according to the census of 1881 was estimated to be of 
2375 souls, and to comprise 2326 Hindus, 3 Pdrsis, and 46 Musalm&ns, 
of whom the Desais or Anivala Brahmans are the leading inhabitants. 
The town is not remarkable for any manufectnres. The embroidery 
work of the Desai or An4vaia Brdhman women is highly prized, but 
the work is done on a very small scale. The only public building is 
a vahivdtddids office, anew building, while two Hindu temples and a 
large tank are places of some interest. A rest-house or dharmshdla 
is attached to one of the above temples and affords fair temporary 
accommodation for Hindu travellers. 
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The KImeej suh-division is bounded on the north by the rir^'% 
TApti; on the east by the MAndvi and BArdoli sub-divisions of thf^'i' 
Surat district; on the south by the sub-division of Palsdna; and ; 3 ' 
on the west by the ChorAsi sub-division of the Surat district. Th^ll 
total area is about 107 square miles. The population is estimated u 
at 22,232 souls or 207’77 to the square mile. The realizable l»wi4^ ’I 
revenue in the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 3,09,114. S 

The area of about 107 square miles includes the lands of four 
aheuated villages, which occupy about five square miles. Deducting ;! 
the latter, about 102 square miles or 111,271 higJids represent 
the total area of Government land, of which 90,801 bighds or 81'6 
percent represent occupied land; 6831 bighds or 6-13 per eeut^ 
cultnrable waste; 5983 SigfAds or 5'4 per cent nnculturable waste j 
and 7656 bighds or 6'9 per cent the lands covered by river bedsi 
village sites, reservoirs, and roads. Subtracting 16,061 bighds i 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages from 97,632 
bighds, which form the total of the occupied and cultnrable waste. V 
the balance of 81,571 bighds represents the actual area of Govemiif 
ment cultnrable land, of which 74,740 bighds or 91-62 per cenf"^'- 
were in the year 1879-80 under cultivation or under grass. 'jff 

The aspect is that of an uninterrupted plain. 

The Tdpti touches the sub-division on the east, and separating 
Velachha from K4mrej, enters British territory, K4mrei is welp 
supplied with water, there being in the year 1878-79 596 wdffii^.- 
and 85 ponds. The Tapti and the wells contain an ample suppl^'' 
of water all the year round. * * ■ 


of water all the year round. T ' 

The climate is generally unhealthy during the whole year. Th'ti-- ..# 
average rainfall for the three years 1878-80 was 45-34 inches. * 

The following statement shows the area occupied in 
Government villages and the assessment imposed upon themfoili' 
the year 1879-80.- 

Kdmr^ Rent Roll, 1879-80• ^ 
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Not classified.. 
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Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

bigha 

rate. 

Bighds. 

Rupee 

assess- 

meat 

Average 

bigka 

rate. 

Bighds 

47 

4068 

28,047 

42,678 

Bs. 

669 

86,872 

1,47,636 

99,312 

Rs. a. p. 
14 0 4 

8 13 1 
61 13 8 

2 5 8 

1 6291 
1540 

Bs. 

10,334 

(1) 

Bs. a. p. 

1 16 8 

80,031 

1640 

74,740 

2,83.479 

3 12 8 

6831 



81,571 

16,061 

m 

... 



... 

16,061 

90,801 

... 

... 

6881 


... 

97,633 


Bapee 

assess- I 


Bb. B0. 


,888 8 XO 


« X ^ assessment of CJovenunent lands 

S^of sraAiKfanns, bedaol tiTei8,ac!' . 


2,93,833 0 0 
70 S 0 
11,664 n « 
14,069 12 6 


Total realizaUe rerentie,,. 


3,19,637 12 U 


(1) Thesa landa have not been aeeessed. 
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The soil is black, gordt and hesar. 

The taldtis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 22,232 souls lodged in 5232 houses, giving an average 
of 4'24 to every house, and that the sub-division was in the same 
year supplied with 5911 oxen, 9670 cows, 5016 buffaloes, 80 horses, 
3558 goats and sheep, 1915 carts, and 2076 ploughs. 

In the year 1879-80, 4269 distinct holdings or Jchdtds were 
recorded with an average area of 17'5 bighds at a yearly average 
rent of Rs. 66’4. These holdings would represent, if divided in 
equal parts among the agricultural population, an allotment for each 
person of 10'4 bighds at a yearly rent of Rs. 31. 

Of 74,740 bighds the total area of cnlturable land, 27,300 bighds 
or 36'52 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass. 
Of 47,440 bighds under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
25,861 bighds or 54‘51 per cent, of which 18,412 bighds were under 
juvdr Sorghum vnlgare; 1166 under wheat ghdu Triticum Bestivum; 
4831 under rice ddngar Oryza sativa; 1447 under bdjri 
Penicillaria spicata; and 5 under kodra Paspalum scrobicnlatum. 
Pulses occupied 4623 bighds or 9‘7 per cent, of which 962 bighds 
were under tuver Cajanus indicus, and 3661 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising vdl Dolichos lablab; peas or vatdna Pisum 
sativum; gram or chana Cicer arietinum ; math Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius j adad Phaseolus mnngo; mag Phaseolus radiatns; and guvdr 
Cyamopsis psoralioides. Oilseeds occupied 3137 bighds or 6‘61 
per cent, of which 2915 bighds were under castor-oil seeds divela 
or eranda Ricinus communis, and 222 under tal Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 13,334 bighds or 28T per cent, of which 13,333 
bighds were under cotton kapds Gossypium indicum, and 1 under 
hemp san Crotolaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 485 
bighds or 1'02 per cent, of which 223 bighds were under tobacco or 
tambdku Nicotiana tabacum; 52 under sugarcane or sherdi 
S^charum officinarumj and 210 under miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits. 


Ei&niroj, about twenty miles from NavsAri, is a smaU town. 
It is situated on the south bank of the Tdpti river. It has a 
mpulation of 1408 souls, of whom 1266 are Hindus, 119 Musalm^ns, 
7 Persia and 16 Jains. The Vdnids and Bh&rgdv Brahmans are 
the two leading classes of the community, Kimrej is the head- 
r|uarters of a vahivdtddr and faujddr. It possesses a vernacular 
school. In the centre of the town there is a small dharmshdla. 
The following are the places of architectural interest: (1) The 
temple of Shri Narad Brahma is situated on the banks of the 
river T^pti. The idol is made of stone and is an excellent 
specimen of ancient art, perfect in design and execution. The 
idol is placed within a shrine in a subterranean vault of the temple. 
€ (2) The temple of Shri Koteshvar, situated on the banks of the 

* TApti. (3) The temple of Shri MokahanAth Mah^dev, that is 
\ ahsolver or saviour from sins, stands upon the banks of the Tdpti. 
s It is mmitioned in the Tapti Pwrdn and tradition relates that there 
grew a pipal (Ficus reUgiosa) tree opposite this temple bearing 
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golden leaves. The temple attracts pilgrims from very distant 
parts of the country, who perform here the ceremony of Ndrdyan 
Ndgbal and Tripindi. (4) The temple of Shri KalbWrav situated 
on the outskirts of a village named Bhairav, at a distance of about 
half a mile from Kamrej and to the north of it, is still in a sound 
state though evidently of ancient date. The tradition is that 
there was here once an image of the human likeness of the deity to 
whom this temple was consecrated, which was enshrined in a 
subterranean vault, but that a mad man broke it to pieces at a blow. 

A piece was afterwards taken into the temple, and placed there 
with consecrating rites by one Rndraji Girmaji, a local officer of 
His Highness the G4ikwdr, about 125 years ago. 

KiTHOE is a small town on the northern bank of the river Tapti, 

It is situated at a distance of about twenty-two miles from NavsSri, 
about ten miles from Surat and three miles from the Sayan railway 
station. The population consists of 3712 souls, of whom 1209 are 
Hindus, 2256 Musalmi,ns, 3 Pdrsis, 238 Jains, and 6 Bhils. The 
Mnsalmans are chiefly Bohrdhs of the Suni persuasion, who are 
people of great enterprise. Like those of Varidv, they repair to the. 
Mauritius,to Ohi,na and other distant places, where they stay for years 
together and return after amassing sufficient wealth to settle down 
permanently at home. Gram, surangi and calico printed or coloured 
cloth are the principal articles of trade. The town is best known 
for its printed calicoes which are largely exported. Coarse cloth or 
hhMi is turned out on hand-looms. It is the seat of a town, 
niagistrate, faujddr and munsiff. It has a post office, dispensary, 
dharmahala, Gujarati and Urdu schools, a large Jain temple, and 
three mosques of which two are fairly respectable buildings. It 
was originally a headquarter station. The old thdna or state 
building seems in need of repair. A new ^adar distillery is a plaon 
of mterest in the town. The brinjals Solangnm ovigerum, raia^ -.y 
in the vicinity of the town on the banks of the Tapti, are known fmr 'i ■ 
their softness and agreeable taste, and are largely exported to Sun^ ,V ■ 
and other places where they fetch comparatively large prices. 

■- ; 
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VELA'CHHA. 

^e VbiAchha sub-division is bounded on the north by the 
AnMesvar sub-division of the Broach district and the state of 
KAjpipla; on the east by the state of EAjpipla and the Mandvi - 
sub-division of the Surat district; on the south by the Mandvi : 
8ub-ffivision of the Smat district and the Tdpti; and on the w# ' 
Djr the Olpad sub-division of the Surat district and the Anklesva* ' ■ 
Bub-division of the Broach district. The total area is about 291; % 
sqn^e miles. The population is estimated at 36,175 souls or 124-3i:'l 
to the ^^e mile. The realizable land revenue in the year 1879-80 ^* 
amounted to Rs. 3,34,729. ^ - 

The OTea of about 291 square miles includes the lands of 
fkTfr which occupy about two square nules. Dednctu#': 

tto latter there remain about 289 square miles, from which afa»* 
1-44 square miles are subteacted on account of 58 villages, which aW 
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not surveyed and are assessed on the Holbandi tenure. The 
remainder, or about 165 square miles or 179,317 bigkds, represents 
the total area of Government land, of which 133,393 bighds or 
74'38 per cent represent occupied land, 24,958 bighds or 13‘9 
per cent culturable waste; 10,987 bighds or 6T2 per cent un- 
culturable waste; and 9979 bighds or 5*5 per cent the lands 
covered by river beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 40,744 bighds on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages from 158,351 bighds, being the total of the 
occupied and culturable waste, the balance of 117,607 bighds 
represents the actual area of Government culturable land, of which 
92,649 6iyMs or 7877 per cent were in the year 1879-80 nnder 
cultivation, or under grass. 

The sub-division is generally flat, excepting the W4kal petty 
Bub-division which contains a few small hills. 

There are two rivers in the sub-division, viz. the Kim and the 
Tapti. The Kim flows through the middle of the sub-division, 
till it enters the Olpdd sub-division. The Tdpti separating the 
sub-division from Kamrej enters British territory. There are also 
348 wells and 160 ponds. The water of these is generally sweet, 
but if kept in a vessel for a night an oily scum is visible on the 
surface. The supply of water is rather deficient, except at the 
villages on the banks of the T4pti and the Kim. 

The soil is for the most part black, but some gordt is found. 

Fever prevails in the cold weather. In summer the climate is 
healthy when the thermometer ranges from 90° to 99°. The average 
rainfall for 1879 and 1880 was 96 inches. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the 
Government villages and the assessment imposed upon them fop 
the year 1879-80: 

VelAchka Rent RoU, 1879-80. 




OCGUFISD. 

UVOCCITFIKD ASABLI WaSTB. 


Twaii. 


TximBX. 

Bigh&i. 

Rupee 

aaeem-' 

ment. 

Average 

bigha 

rate. 

Bighds. 

Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

bigha 

vibe. 

Sighdt. 

Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

bigha 

rate. 

Government- 

Garden 

Bice. 

Dry-crop 

F(&a. 

^<$cl«wUied. 

232 

2640 

48,058 

41,719 

Ra. 

2403 

19,916 

1,76,259 

63,312 

Rs a. p. 
10 5 8 

7 8 8 

8 10 8 
18 3 

j-14,985 
0973 

Bs. 

26,468 

<1) 

Rs. a. p. 

111 2 

107,634 

9978 

Rs. 

2,»r,S57 

Kb. a, p. 

2 10 9 


92,649 

3,61,880 

2 13 2 

24,058 



M7,607 




40,744 

a) 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

40,744 



Totol ... 

1,33,3»3 


... 

24,958 

... 


1,58,8« 


... 


a , .. Total assessment tm Government land... 

Sevenne d^ved fe<an Bolbaodi t^ure . 

to be realised after eximti^ of the letM 

.add—Beajizable t^uit-rents, he. ... 

Add '-Me ^ gramng farms, be^ ^ rivers, he. .. . 

Total rmliaabie revesne., 


Rs. a. 

2,87^357 4 
26,016 8 
10,068 6 
83,860 15 
14,478 13 


3,71,185 8 8 


a 283—73 


(l) TboK taodi not bun aaiewed. 
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The taldtis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entirtf* 
population of 36,175 souls lodged in 8096 houses, giving an average j 
of 4'46 to every house, and that the sub-division was during the' i 
same year supplied with 14,654 oxen, 12,077 cows, 182 horses, 
6463 buffaloes, 19 asses, 1502 sheep and goats, 2755 carts, andi^ 
4597 ploughs. 

In the year 1879-80, 5878 distinct holdings or hhdtds were ’^^ 
recorded with an average area of 15'7 bighds. These holdings 
would represent, if divided in equal parts among the agricnlturMVr/l 
population which is 22,675 or 62'6 of the entire population, an^-£ 
allotment of 4‘08 bighds for each person at a yearly rent otfT 
Es. 11-5. '"I 

Of 92,649 bighds, the total area of culturable land, 29,179 bighca-M 
or 31'5 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass ; i 
Of 63,470 bighds under actual cultivation, grain-crops occupied j 
29,676 bighds or 46'75 per cent, of which 21,140 bighds were under ; 
juvdr Sorghnm vulgare, 4223 under rice ddngar Oryza sativ^^^ 
1825 under bdjri Penicdlaria spicata, 2170 under wheat gah^,% 
Triticum aestivum, and 318 under miscellaneous grains, comprising ^ 
Jcodra Paspalnm scrobiculatum, ndgli Elensine coracana, and banU,, 
Panicum sativum. Pulses occupied 1523 bighds or 2‘39 per cen^/ 
of which 828 bighds were under tuver Cajanus indicus, and 69^ 
under miscellaneous pulses, comprising vdl Dolichos lablab; p®^. 
or vdfdna Pisum sativum; gram or chana Oicer arietinum; 
Phaseolus mungo; math Phaseolus aconitifolious; and guva^'^t, 
Cyamopsis psoralioides. Oil-seeds occupied 998 tigrAds or 1'57 pefe'^ll. 
cent, of which 973 bighds were under castor-oil seeds divela or erand^ I 
Eicinns communis, and 25 under tal Sesamum indicum. Fibrdft'-i' 
occupied 30,849 bighds ov 48‘6 per cent, which were all under cott(^A 
kapds Gossypium indicum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
bighds or 0'66 per cent, of which 84 bighds were under tobade®^ 
or tambaJcu Nicotians tabacum; 7 under sugarcane or sher^, 
Saccharum officmamm; and 333 under misceUaneous vegetables 
fruits. l; 


clllia is a small village with a population of 1037 sonls»% - ^ 
It is the station ^of a vahivdtddr and faujddr. The vahivdtdd/i^s > 
oflace or the sarlcar thd/na is in want of repair. 

Va is a very small village, but it is the station of a mahdlkari. 

Its population is 364. 

Variay is situated on the north bank of the river T4pti at a 
^stance of about two miles from Surat. The population numbers 
2963 souls, consisting of 1746 Hindus, 1169 Musalmans, 18 PArsift^' 
and 30 Jams. Of Musalmans the Bohords or those of the S ' 
persuasion form the principal portion. They are, as hks been 
mrationed in the description of Kathor, enterprising merclmnta^ 
and generally trade with the Mauritius, Singdpor, China, am 
o er distant places. The people largely import grains, &c., 
Enandesh and other distant places, and export them to Surtf^ 
ere are two Hindu temples ■with a dharmshdla attacdied to oiw/ 
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of them, a large mosque, a post ofiB.ce and a vernacular school. 
The dholi papdi or Dolichos lablab of the place is known for its 
softness and agreeable taste. 


MAHUVA. 

The Mahuva or Moha sub-division is bounded on the north by 
the Jalalpur and Bdrdoh sub-divisions of the Surat district; on the 
east by the B^Lrdoli sub-division of the Surat district, by the Viara 
sub-division of the Navsari district, and by the state of Bansda; on 
the south by the state of Bansda; and on the west by the Jaldlpnr 
and Chikhli sub-divisions of the Surat district. Mahuva includes 
the petty sub-divisions of Valvada and Anaval. Originally it 
consisted of Mahuva only, but Valvdda was added in 1861 and Andval 
in 1876. The total area of the consolidated sub-division is about 
125 square miles, and the population is estimated at 28,502 souls or 
228 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in the year 
1879-80 amounted to Rs. 1,68,759. 

The area of about 125 square miles includes the lands of two 
alienated villages which occupy about six square miles. Deducting 
the latter about 119 square miles or 128,591 bighds represent the 
total area of Government land, of which 76,924 bighds or 59'8 per 
cent represent occupied land; 12,562 bighds or 9’7 per cent 
culturable waste; 23,376 bighds or 18'2 per cent unculturable 
waste; and about 14|- miles or 15,129 bighds or 12‘3 per cent the 
lands covered by river beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 11,638 bighds on account of alienated lands in Govern¬ 
ment villages from 89,486 bighds, the total of the occupied and 
culturable waste, the balance of 77,848 bighds represents the 
actual area of Government culturable land, of which 65,286 bighds 
or 83'86 per cent were under cultivation or under grass in 1879-80. 

For the most part the sub-division presents the appearance of 
an undulating plain furrowed with watercourses. A tract of land 
extending over nearly fifty-six miles is covered by forest reserve 
contaning teak, haladvdn, mango, tamarind and other varieties of 
valuable trees. 

The Puma, the Olhan, and the Ambika flow through the sub¬ 
division. Besides these, the Kdveri just touches the southern 
villages. There is also a good supply of wells and ponds. The 
number ofpahha or built wells is 293 and of ponds 47. The well 
«jd. pond water is chiefly used in irrigation, the river water for 
drinking purposes. 

.1 The soil is composed of the black kind, the gordt, and the beiar 
or a mixture of black and gm-dt, and gravel. 

The climate is generally unhealthy, though the hot season is 
^ less so than the cold one. People suffer much from ague in winter. 
\ The average rainfall for the two years 1879 and 1880 was about 
I 61’6 inches. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the Govern- 
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V' Occupancy. 


Produce. 


ment; villages and the assessment imposed upon them for the yeaat 
1879-80: 

Malluva Sent Boll, 1879-80, 


Ctorernment— 
Garden 
Rice ... 
Dry-crop 
Vada ... 
Uodaasified. 


Alienated 

Total 


OOCTPIBD. 

Unoccttfikd Arable Waste. 

Total. 

Bighds. 

Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

higha 

rate. 

Bighds. 

Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

bigha 

rate. 

Bighds. 

Rupee 

assess¬ 

ment. 

ATeragb' 
Hgha - 
ratet 

2144 

5918 

39,762 

17,462 

Rs. 

14.234 

81,694 

92,561 

15,600 

Bs. a. p. 
6 10 3 

5 5 8 

2 5 3 

0 14 4 

- 240 

12,313 

Rs. 

635 

a) 

Bs, a. p. 

ago 

65,635 

12,313 

Bs. 

1,54,724 

Bs. B. pi 

a e t 

66,286 

1,54,089 

2 6 9 

12,562 

... 


77,848 



11,638 

~1~ 

... 

... 



11,638 


... 

76,924 

... 

... 

12,662 


... 

89,486 




Total assessment on Government lands 
The ffom of assessment to be realized after the expiration c/t the Imwo 

Add —Realizable quit-rents, &c.. 

Add—Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, ivL \\\ Z\ 

Total realizable Tevenne 


Rs. a. pt 
1,54,723 8 9 
1530 0 0 
7787 18 3 
6882 7 r 

1,70,923 13 7 


(1) These lands have not been araessed. -, * ^ 

The taldiW returns fiar the year 1879-80 show that the entia^l 
population of 28^502 souls lodged in 6271 houses, giving an aver^gil '.<* 
of 4-54 persons to every house; and that the sub-division wasm " 
the same year supplied with 7222 oxen, 6559 cows, 65 horsea^L ■ 
2186 buffaloes, 15 asses, 3300 sheep and goats, 1893 carts, ana 
3854 ploughs. 

In the year 1879-80, 3557 distinct holdings orkhdtds were M-l 
corded with an average area of 18-4 bighds. These holdings wouUfe 
represent, if divided in equal parts among the agricultural popnlas#'? 
tion, that is three-fourths of the entire population of the sub-divisioiiL?* 
an dlotment for each person of 3-05 bighds at a yearly rent ‘S 
Ks. 7-8. : - ft 

Of 65,286 bighds the total area of culturable land, 13,739 bigh^ 
were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass^l, 
QK ntV• i' cultivation, grain crops occupied S 

S5,m bighas or 68-08 per cent, of which 11,792 bighds were under 

Triticum Eestivum: 

11,089 under nee dangar Oryza sativa; and 11,962 under misceHa- 
Moua grams, compnsing kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, ndgU 

Panicnm sativum. Pulses occupied. 
9833 Inghas or 19-07 per cent, of which 4490 bighds were underi 
tmer Cajanus i^ras, and 5343 bighds under miscellaneous pnW5 
TOmpnsmg val Dolichos lablab, peas or vdtdna Pisum sativum, sram^ 
Ghana Cicer anetmum, mag Phaseolus radiatus, adad Phaseoldaff 

psoralioides. Oil-seeds occupieC^^ 
^6 UgMs or 8-95 per cent, of which 4405 bighds were uidW# 

eranda Ricinns communis, and 211 nadlS^" 
at Sesanuim mdicum. Fibres occupied 1477 bighds or 2-86 per 
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centj of which 1016 bighds were nnder cotton Tcapds Gossypinm 
indicum, and 461 under hemp san Crotalaria juncea, Miscellaneoua 
crops occupied 526 bighds or I'Ol per cent., of which 75 bighds were 
under tobacco or tamhdku Nicotiana tabacum, 439 nnder sugarcane 
or sherdi Saccharum officinarum, and 12 under miscellaneous vege¬ 
tables and fruits. 


Chapte XItt 

Snb-diTit»iiiib 

«*' 

Mabwa. t# 



Hahuva is a small village on the river Puma, with a popnlation 
of 1487 souls and with a vahivdtdd/r and faujddr’a office and s 
vernacular school. A Jain temple with a modest exterior is an 
excellent piece of architecture inside. Women’s robes, sddis and 
coarse cloth are manufactured on hand-looms on a very small 
scale. 


VIA'RA. 

The ViAea sub-division is bounded on the north by the Mandvi 
sub-division of the Surat district; on the east by the sub-division 
of Songad and the estates of the Rdjds of Ddng in the Khdndesh 
district; on the south by the state of Bansda; and on the west 
by the Bardoli sub-division of the Surat district. The total area 
is about 360 square miles. The population is estimated at 37,547 
souls or 104’3 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in 
the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 153,289. 

There are several rivers in the sub-division of various sizes, snch 
as the Puma, the Ambika, and the Mindhola. The part known as 
Ant5pur is covered by rocks and forest. 

The soil is black, gordt, and a mixture of black and gordt. 

The taldtis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 37,547 souls lodged in 8237 houses, giving an average 
of 4'5 to every house; and that the sub-division was in the same 
year supplied with 11,786 oxen, 12,889 cows, 2939 buffaloes, 127 
horses, 2927 goats and sheep, and 7 asses. 

Rice ddngar Oryza sativa, juvdr Sorghum vulgare, wheat gcihu 
Triticum aastivum, ndgli Eleusine coracana, banti Panicum sativnm, 
hodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, Idng, iuver Cajanus indicns, adad 
Phaseolus mungo, bdjri Penicillaria spicata, vdl Dohchos lablab, 
• jfurdsCyamopsispsoralioides, Ghola Yitinacatjang.peasvdtdnaPisnm 
. sativum, g[ram chana Gicer arietinum, Ttiaih Phaseolus aconitifolius, 
v^ur Ervum lens, castor-oil seeds divela or eranda Ricinus 
communis, cotton Jeapds Gossypinm indicum, hemp or san Crotalaria 
Juncea, tal Sesamum indicum, and tobeicco tamhdku Nicotiana 
tabacum are the crops reared in the tdluka. 

Prom September to February the climate is decidedly unhealthy. 

The sub-division is supplied with 125 weUs, two ponds and 
six rivers, viz. the Tdpti, the Puma, the Ambika, the Mindhola, the 
JAnkharivdli, and the Olh&n Khddi. The Tdpti touches only two 
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the Ambika flows throngh 


villages of the snb-division on the north, 
the southern limits, and the rest intersect the sub-divisioii and run^'^ 
nearly parallel to one another through its midst. 


■?/ 


V '.?‘7 

Viara is a small town with a population of 3701 souls. Foc4:;.| 
grains are imported from Khandesh and are exported to Surat,’ v 
The places of interest are a Parsi tower of silence and two small:;^ 
forts in a dilapidated state, the larger one haying a tower at each of k. 
its four corners. At present it contains about 125 houses. There a*®: g 
three Hindu temples inside this fort. Besides the ordinary schotdjt^' 
and the vahivdtddr’s and yatydar’s offices, the station is ■ providea 
with a munsiPs court, a post office, and a dispensary. The health of 
the town is bad. ’ 5 

These^ springs are situated in the south-western extremity of the ^ 
Viara maJidl, and their name is significant. For in the forest on the 4 
south bank of the Ambika riyer there is a tank, banked with stone 
and from 20 to 25 feet square, full of such hot water (123° to 124*!,^ 
Fahr.) that a white steam rises from its surface and no man dare 4" 
bathe in it. To make it endurable the water is dashed from »; J' 
certain distance oyer the bodies of the votaries, who come to thoj^- 
temple of Amba situated on the edge of the tank. Of this tempfegj^ 
no mention need be made, for it has been decided by the Boundary:' 
Commissioner that, while the tank is in Baroda territory, the holy..k(, 
budding is within the limits of the Bansda state. Except thik, 
reservoir and another designed to receive any overflow, there are- i 
no other hot springs, but in the neighbourhood is a well dug by tike. ’ 
Gaikwar Government which contains tepid water. The tank watOT-,, 
has been analysed and found to contain hme, sulphates, chloride 
and free ammonia. In one gallon there were 20 grains of mechanic? 
impurities, and, as regards chemical impurities, the solid residw^ 
contained 13^ grains of organic matter and 53J grains of solub^g 
minerals. The water smelt strongly of sulphur and in one galha^^ 
4'6 grains were discovered. 

These springs are held to be as ancient as Earn, and the ori^^^ 
of an important caste is connected with them, that, namely, of thftg^. 
AnavaMs also termed BhatheMs or Mastans.* The Des^is 
Gatidevi and Mahuva are of this caste. Its origin, according to the''? 
Skanda Purdn is as follows : Earn, returning with his wife Sita from ’ 
Lanka in his triumphal balloon called Pushpakviman, caught sight 
of the hermitage of the saint Agastiyamuni which was on the^ 
southern slope of the Vindhya hills. He visited him, and at his bidding: 
performed a solemn act of expiation at An6.disidha for the slaying 
Eavan. This spot was Anaval and then there were no Brahmans^: 

>• 

— . _ 

1 Extract from a lecture given by Mr. Jandrdan G. Gadgil, Judge of the Variallfri:^ 
Court. -'r'jy 

* WiLron says that the first name is that of a village near Bdnsda, that .'T 
hecause they raise rice, the third is common to many cultivsttoj 
BraliBtMi amilM, and is the same as MahisUn (great country), ; - 
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but a Bhil named Maruk liVed there in the forest. Brdhmans, 
therefore, were summoned from Gangaknlgiri in the Himalayas, and 
for their comfort a spring of hot Ganges was given them by 
R^Lm, who shot an arrow into the ground. The great sacrifice was 
performed at or near the temple of Sakaleshvar Mahddev on the 
Ambika, and to these days its ashes may be seen, a white or gray 
deposit on the river-bank in reality composed of silica, iron and 
traces of lime. The Brahmans numbered 12,000 men, belonged to 
twelve different clans or gotras, and married the 12,000 daughters 
of Shesh. They should have accepted the god’s dakshna without 
bargaining, but they did not, and therefore a decree was passed on 
them that they should become degenerate, and should lose the 
privileges of receiving the dakshna, teaching the Vedas and 
performing sacrifices. Like mere Vaisyas they should cultivate the 
soil. Such was the origin of the Bhathela or Andvala caste, of 
which the sub-divisions are the N^iiks and Vasis. 

The great gathering for purification takes place at Unhai on the 
full-moon day of Ghaitra (April-May); it is composed of people from 
the forest and people from the plain ; it unites business with religion. 
It is said that a hundred thousand persons thus meet for a week, 
some to throw the holy water at each other with cries of jaya Amba, 
others to visit the booths and shops. Traders and pedlars come 
from Surat, Bombay, Khdndesh, the Dangs, Ndsik, Bulsdr, Bansda, 
Navsdri, Chikhli, Gandevi, Mahuva and other neighbouring districts. 
At the last fair out of 271 of these shops 56 provided toddy and 
other drinks for the wild men of the woods, 34 were bakeries, 
22 sold fish, 27 sold spices and dried fruit, 39 other eatables, 
7 cloth, the rest brass and copper rings, glass bangles and head 
necklaces, ornaments, bodices and other apparel, caps and metal 
pots. 

In the Vidra sub-division there is a temple to Kapileshvar Mahddev, 
where a fair is held annually on the fourteenth of Mdgh Shuddh 
(January-February). It is frequented by several thousands of the 
inhabitants of the Songad, Antdpur and Viara sub-divisions. In the 
Maroli sub-division there is a village called Umrath on the sea coast, 
where people meet once in sixty years at a particular conjunction 
of the stars, and perform their ablutions in the sea. A lesser 
pilgrimage is also performed once in thirty years at a less 
important conjunction. 

At the junction of the Ndradganga with the Tdpti river there 
is a temple to Mahddev, where a pilgrimage is made once in twelve 
year^at the occultation of Jupiter. The waters of the little river 
are named after a saint and are supposed to issue from the roots of 
an umbar tree Ficus glomerata. Here is the temple, and it is 
frequented, by people who are unable to get so far as Ndsik. 


SONGAD. 

The Songad sub-division is bounded on the north by a portion of 
Bajpipla state and the Mdndvi sub-division of the Surat district •, 
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oa the east by the Kh^ndesh district;' on the south by the 
where the Guikwar has the part ownership of many villages, and by" 
a part of the Ndsik district j and on the west by Viara and the 
M^dri sub-division of the Surat district. The total area is aboidi 
804 square miles. The population is estimated at 25,566 souls car- 
3 r8 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in the jeax: 
1879-80 amounted to Bs. 65,272. 


The sub-division is for the most part covered with hills and forests 
containing teak, blackwood, hhair, haladvdn and other varieties .of i- 
trees. There are four old fortresses in ruins, of which the principtd Ty 
is that of S41her. v 




.T 


The soil is a mixture of black and red, gordt and sand. 1 

The taldti^ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entiise * 
population of 25,566 souls was lodged in 6211 houses, giving an ; 
average of 4'11 to every house; and that the sub-division was w v; 
the same year supplied with 7495 oxen, 8324 cows, 1592 
buffaloes, 114 horses, 1251 goats and sheep, 1630 carts, anj 
3659 ploughs. 

/ut7dr Sorghnm vnlgare, rieedansrar Oryzasativa, MogrZi Elensis^'' 
OOnteana, Jcodra Faspa^m scrobicnlatum, banti Paoicnm sativum^f 
tuver Cajanns indicus, peas or vatwna Pisum sativum, gram 
fhatta CScOT arietinum, wheat gahu Triticum aestivnm, chola Vitifl^ 
catjang, diveli or eranda Bicinus communis, tal Sesamum indiom^ '.^ 
masru Ervum lens, and Idng Lathyrus sativus, are the crops reared. 

The months of Ghaitra and Vaishdkh (April and May) are very : 
hot. These months as well as Jeshta and A'shad (June and Ju^ 
are healthy. Shrdvan and Bhddharva (August and September) ar^ 
unhealthy and are marked by heavy rain, cold, and strong wind-' 
During the months of A'so and Kdrtah (October and November^ 
people suffer much from fever and ague. The unwholesome seaami 
continues till Mdgsar or Posh (December or January). <. 

There are three rivers in the sub-division the Tdpti, the Nestt 
and the Puma. The T4pti, running through the middle of the 
sub-division, pusses through the Surat district and touches K4mre|. 
5%e Nesu touches Vajpur towards the south of the sub-division and 
empties^ itself into the Tdpti. The Puma has its source in the 
fiub-division and flows through a few villages lying on the southern 
portion of it.^ The wells in the town of Songad are for the most 
partpa£A»i built; in the village the wells are unbuilt, but the sURjly 
IS sufficient to last for the whole year. , ■ 


orLmsisr, 

SonoAA 


SoBgad^ is now a small village with a population of 2355 soidfh' 
but was once a very flourishing town. Its huge buildings stool 
enclosed by a large brick wall which is now nearly demolisheffi 
The buildings themselves fell a prey to a fire that broke &B0 
about eight or nine years ago. The fort of Songad is sitnat^ 


* A •*'****'^ ^ and aaother, ae»r it, of about aeven vjBpgtll 

Silhfir, of biblical .lenown, lie separated from the Mo<A ^ 
toe border of Kh^ndesh. ^ See Chaptw L {Mge 7* 
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the west of the town on a small hill, the top of which is reached 
by a footpath about a mile in length from the level of the plain 
below. The fort was originally seized from the Bhils, some families 
of whom’ still hold jdghirs in connection with it. From the top of the 
hill two high walls run down sloping out and are connected at the 
bottom by a very high wall in which is a gateway. The only portion of 
the defences which is still kept in repair is the entrance at the north 
end. Its fortifications and towers are strongly built with brick and 
mortar. Inside the fort there is a very deep artificial quadrilateral 
pond measuring about 25 by 30 feet. Besides this there are small 
tanks which hold water throughout the whole year. In the lower 
- part of the enclosed space are the ruins of what must have been a 
fine palace with several storeys. It has a garrison of 25 men, and 
there are 35 guns in it, which are honeycombed with rust. The 
past grandeur of the buildings is attested by the remains that 
have escaped the ravages of time. Amongst these ruins there are 
a few large cisterns hewn out of the rock still to be seen full of 
clarified butter. The idea is entertained that this ointment will 
heal wide and chronic wounds. The fort was probably built or at 
any rate restored in the time of the Moghal Emperors. A part of the 
open plain near the foot of the hill is surrounded by a strong brick 
wall. It once served as an enclosure for very large houses, amongst 
which there was the residence of H. H. the Gaikwar. A few temples 
in a dilapidated state are of some architectural interest. The village 
is the head-quarters of a vahivdtddr and faujddr, and is provided 
with a post office and dispensary. The climate of the station is 
notoriously bad. 

Rupgad fort, lying between Songad and Salher, was taken from 
the Bhils by one of the Gaikwars, but has long since been abandoned 
! and is in ruins. It lies in a very salient position on the frontier, and 
at one time was useful for keeping the Bhils in check. There is a 
- tank in the fort which is supplied by a perennial spring, regarding 
which Lieutenant J. E. Gibbs, R. E , thus wrote in 1875: “The 
tank is at the highest part of the fort, which stands on a mass of 
rock high above anything else within miles, so that it could not be 
a spring of descent, ftie water is cold, and there is neither 
motion in it, nor overflow as would be caused by a spring from a 
^eat depth. A syphon could not exist through rocks of so jointed 
a kind as trap. The only explanation therefore that I can give for 
the presence of this constant supply is that, as in the case of the 
ponds made on the South Downs of England, the daily sea breezes 
laden with vapour reach Rupgad almost without obstruction, and 
there, being checked and meeting with the cold surface of the 
water alre^y there, they are deprived of their vapour which 
condenses to collect in the tank.” 

VljpiiB is a very small village, only knovm for its fort in a 
dilapidated state and its notoriously bad climate. It is the head- 
I qmaieT oi the faujddr and mahdlkari. It is at a distance of about 
*1 twenty-two miles from Songad. 

I ^ The village of SIlheb is surrounded by British territory and lies 

I Notes of a visit pMd to SAlher by A. Gaogidhar Khot, Naib Svbah of the Kadi 
Division, have been kindly forwarded. 
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altogether outside of the main block of the Navsari division. It _ 
situated about sixty miles to the south-east of the village of Songadt 
The forts, for in reality there are two, are now called after tha 
village, but in old times the more famous one was termed GavtLlgad ' 
after Gaval Ed,ja, the Bhil chief, who was its traditional founder! 
It played an important part in several of the great Musabn^-, 
campaigns, but here mention will be made only of its more recent j 
history. In a.d. 1670 Shivaji, after plundering Surat, returned 
Mahdrdshtra by the high road of Sdlher. In 1671 Moro Pant tocdt 
the fortress, and in the following year, when the Moghal troopa 
were making a determined effort to regain the lost strongholdi 
Moro Pant and Part^briLv Gnjar fell upon them and defeated them . 
with great slaughter. In a.d. 1684 Prince Sultan again marched 
on S^lher with a large force in anticipation of the vigorous resistance, 
the Martltha garrison would make. But Nekum Khan, the Moghid 


Killedar of the neighbouring fort of Mulher, had intrigued with th# 
MarilthaHavildar, whotreacherouslyevacuated Salherontheapproa«da ■/ 
of Sultdn Azim. The latter was somewhat disappointed at losing 
this opportunity of gaining renown, but he, nevertheless, signalized 
the acquisition of the famous fortress by naming it Sultdngadsi" 
The fort of Saluta is a quarter of a mile distant from Sultangad aqd'^. 
is connected with it by a passage. Both forts are situated on tb<|^ 
same ridge, have the same height of wall which does not exceed 
seven feet, but Sultangad, a mile in length and a quarter of a mth£ ]r 
in breadth, faces the D^ngs and its chief bastions look eastward;^. -7 
while Saluta, a half mile in length, faces Khtodesh and Ndsik 
its bastions look westwards. The north and south sides of tha - 


entire stronghold are so steep that no artificial provision seems tq 
have been thought necessary to protect them. The Salher hill id 
very lofty and overtops all neighbouring elevations, so that wi^ 
a telescope very distant places can be sighted, Dhuha and a portitm ' 
of the Nasik Division, as well as Songad and the surroondmg, , 
country of Btlnsda. From the foot of the hill it is hard to distap*' 
guish between the natural and artificial scarp and the very existence 
of the fort is doubtful; but as the hard and often dangeroiw' ■' 
ascent is made by one of the two narrow paths whose steps are . 
cut into the rock, named after the spots from which they start*: • 
Umerv^di and Surajpal, the big gates and the curved arches re'veel 
themselves. A prominent object is a piped tree growing on a% ■ 
almost inaccessible spot which the people call the Chitrica, and 
believe to possess the power of turning copper into gold. ^ 

Snltdngad is divided into five plateaus: Kamarvadi, TabaK'^ 
Avanda Darvaja Tabak, Glidi Tabak, Parashar^m Paduka Sth4n 
Parshardm Paduka. The Kamarvadi plateau is reached by ascending ‘ 
864 steps and after passing through three gates called the 
Madhya and Kamarvadi gates. Beyond them is the Kamarv^® 
tank forty-six feet in length, twenty-one feet broad and four 
^ep. Near the Paina gate is a tank of the same name, forty'^o^ 
^t by fifteen feet, and in another place is the Dhobi’s tafik,^ 
W|ih.t[. feet by five feet. Besides these, on the summit .of • thf 
^nurvtidi plateau, is the Sibi Vihir or well, seventeen by pi^htei^t 
feet, lltera qre fonr bastions to this plateau on one of whiA 
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still mounted a gun called the Mahalakshmi. Against the bastions 
two rows of dilapidated houses are propped, said to be Banyan’s 
shops. To reach the Avan da DarvAza plateau one has to ascend 
216 cut steps and pass through five gates, the Sd,thpdyari, Khapdti, 
the Bari, the Chdlispayari and the Ulatibari Gate. Two small 
reservoirs called Chdndashah, ten feet by ten feet, and Avanda, 
eight feet by three feet, contain a supply of fresh and very cold 
water. There is also the tomb of Chandashdh Pir, said to have 
been one of Sultan Azim’s nobles. The two largest bastions in 
the fort are here, the Tapti and Rdnjan bastions, and at their base 
are four large pits said to have been used as granaries. The steps 
leading to the Gadi plateau have disappeared and the cattle found 
grazing on it are said to have been born on the spot, the descend¬ 
ants of two animals dragged up by an old Thdnedar. The plateau 
contains the Snrajp^il gate and the Ganga tank which receives an 
increase to its waters once in every twelve years, when the colonr 
changes from green to white. On these occasions it is said that 
Ganga pnrifies the souls of the warriors who died in the fort and 
licks the feet of the God Parashrd,m. Pilgrims come at this time 
to SAlher from N^sik and other places to wash away their sins in 
the tank; a fair is held in honor of Ganga; and the Brdhman 
Pujdria who live in the fort are fed. There are at least eight reser¬ 
voirs on this plateau; the Tdpishanke commemorates the name of 
a saint who lived by it j the Basavant that of a person who drowned 
himself in it j the Parshardm is so called because an image of the 
god was thrown into it by the Mahommedans. On the north side 
of the Ganga tank are the ruins of the Sabba Mandap and prince’s 
palace, and to the east of the Mandap an altar and Yadnastambh 
or pillar to which the sacrificial beast was bound for slaughter. 
Of the two temples here one is that of Nilkanteshvar Mahfi.dev and 
one that of Renuka, the mother of Parsharfim. The cushion and 
the standard of the Gdikwdrs is kept in certain caves or store-houses 
cut out of the rock adjoining this plateau. Two old gnns are still 
be seen, the Baka EAsala and Kadak Bijali. The Parshar^m 
plateau is reached by climbing the steep rock and few but the 
Worshippers of the god’s footprints care to ascend it. The Surajpdl 
road up the fort is the best preserved and has 872 steps in fair 
repair, while there are thrown over it three gates and by its side 
Me sixteen caves formerly employed as magazines. 

The Saluta fort is approached by the Surajpal road, and one can 
wsily reach the temple of Hannman. There are two plateaus and 
^o bastions, and on the very summit, not to be attained without 
i^reat difficulty, four gnns. 

The fort is said to have been given by the Peshva to the Ran 
Gahenabdi Gfiikw^r for her dressing expenses, but this does not 
seem possible. BL H. Saydjirav employed 125 men to guard the 
fort, but the number has now dwindled down to fifteen, and they 
are none of them armed. 
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IV.—KADI DIVISION. 



The Kadi division has an area of 3158 square miles, and contw ‘ 
1069 villages and fifteen towns. The former hold 425,675 malea^ 
391,076 female inhabitants; the latter 84,279 male and 87,457 fen^ 
inhabitants. The total population of the division is theref^ 
988,487 individuals, and the density to the square mile is 31C 
It has fifteen towns of over 5000 inhabitants, eighty-six villages 
from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants, 182 villages of over 1000, and 
all 1084 towns and villages. * ' 

The water in most of the sub-divisions is brackish and is swe^^S’^ 
certain spots only, as in Visnagar, Vijapur, and Pattan. But^^ 
brackish water is held to be very wholesome in every sub- 
except perhaps in Harej, where it is scarce in the hot season i 
not very pure. Where obtainable river water is preferred to 
water. There are wells, tanks and ponds in almost every vill; 
more or less numerous according to the population. The tanks 
ponds receive their supply during the rains, and it generally lasts 1 
the cold season is over. But tank water is for the most part used ot 
for the washing of clothes and for cattle, though in a few cases it^ 
employed for mrinking purposes when there is no well or river 
the neighbourhood. In the rare instances where a village has i 
well and the water dries up on the approach of the hot season, i 
villagers dig holes in the bed of the local tank or pond and:th 
obtain a precarious provision of water till the break of the ne 
monsoon. An effort is now being made to supply such vill 
with wells, the Government granting half the estimated cost, flii^ 
villagers the other half in cash or personal labour. 

A marked feature in the division is the large area of land rend® 
useless by the action of the water. This unproductive area is tef 
Khdr and Bolan. The Khar land is that rendered perfectly nsdei%‘ 
owing to its being thoroughly impregnated with salt. Scsre^^^p. 
blade of grass will grow on it and the surface presents the appeara^^^-- 
of a dry plain covered with a white saline incrustation, which 
or in the early morning, after the dew has fallen, becomes damp aSiftf ’ 
clammy. The Bolan land is land which has been submerged 
therefore unproductive. This useless area shows a tenden(y,''wj 
increase, and the loss to the country is large. Not many years 
extraordinarily heavy fall of rain caused the overflow oi many riv^ 
nallds and tanks, and so the mischief spread. Two pieces of neg^„ 
have given rise to the increase of the Khar and Bolan lands. 
used to be the duty of each village to store up or allow to rm:|{ 
certain quantity of water from its boundaries, into the boimd#tf„ 
of the neighbouring village. Of late the villagfers have shown;, 
tendency to refuse to allow the water in their neighbourhoodJ 
enter their limits, to the consequent loss of those who hatS“ 
superfluity of the element. It was once thought a duty to res 
certain salt streams within certain channels and to keep cer 
tanks of salt water in a state of good preservation. The care"! 
been abandoned and the pernicious water has spread. An enm^^^ 
effort win be required to minimize the damage likely to ensue ' 
the n^lect of t^ last few years. , . 
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The division is the healthiest in Gnjardt, as it is dry and salubrious, 
Hdrej alone being somewhat malarious. The heat and cold are 
excessive compared with the divisions south; the rainfall less. The 
cold weather is the healthiest season of the year, though at all times 
epidemics are very rare. Soon after the close of the monsoon, 
however, when the crops have been harvested, a malarious fever of 
an epidemic kind prevails. 
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The DEHoiif sub-division of the Kadi division is bounded on the 
north by the Pardntej sub-division of the Ahmeddb^d British district 
and by a portion of the Daskroi; on the east by the Par^ntej sub¬ 
division and the petty sub-division of Atarsnmba; on the south by 
the Daskroi sub-division of the AhmedAbdd district and by 
Ghodasar which belongs to the Mahi Kdntha; on the west by Pethapur 
in the Mahi Kantha and by portions of the Daskroi sub-division. 
No exact boundaries can, however, be given, for villages belonging 
to Dehgdm are found singly or in groups entirely surrounded by 
British or Mahi Kdntha territory. 

The supposed area of Dehgam is 293 square miles, that of 
the petty sub-division of Atarsumba 90 square miles. Of the joint 
area which exceeds 322,284 bighds 105,175 bighds are alienated. 
The remainder contains in its culturable area 141,416 bighds under 
occupancy, 3509 bighds on which the assessment is laid in a lump 
sum, and 34,231 bighds of culturable waste. The total unculturable 
waste consists of 37,951 bighds, comprising 3813 bighds occupied 
by village sites, 2979 bighds occupied by roads, 3990 by tanks, and 
. 27,167 bighds otherwise to be accounted for. 

Dehgdm contains ninety-six villages with a population of 33,639 
f males and 30,945 females, the average density to the square mile 
being 220T2. The petty sub-division of Atarsumba has fifty-nine 
' villeges with 14,696 males and 13,151 females, or an average density 
of 390" 41 to the square mile. The increase of population on the 
census of 1872 has been in Dehgdm 7891, in Atarsumba 1217. The 
population consists in Dehg4ra of 58,952 Hindus, 3553 Mnsalmans, 
,..and 2079 Jains; in Atarsumba of 26,174 Hindus, 1433 MnsalmAns, 
i>nd 239 Jains.i 

r The aspect of the sub-division is that of a beautiful and well-wooded 

* ’ plain, though there are no forests. Nor are there any lakes, but the 

river Khdri bisects it; the Sdbarmati flows past its western and the 
< Heshva its eastern boundary. 

. The surface soil is in most places sandy, but here and there 
alluvial soil is met with. The layer below the surface soil is 
composed of rich black mould to a depth of about five feet. The 

* third layer is composed of light brown earth with a proportion of 
‘. sand and has an average depth of seven feet. The fourth layer is 


' The fignres regarding ptmnlation throuf^ont thia chapter have been taken from 
the census papers compiled by Hr. &. BhAtavad^ar. - ■ ' 
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of black mould and sand with a depth of seven feet. The fifth xk ^ 
of ehunam hankar mixed with yellow earth and from seven to eight 
feet deep. The sixth layer contains boulders to a depth of seven or 
eight feet, and below that is lime-stone to a depth of from five td 
seven feet. 

For administrative purposes the petty sub-division of Atarsnml^ -[i 
is taken with the sub-division of Dehgam. The land revenrid 
proper brought in during the year 1879-80 Rs. 2,25,148, the 
miscellaneous land receipts amounted to Rs. 50,217, so that the total ^ 
land revenue was of Rs. 2,75,366; the abkdri receipts were 
Rs. 16,132; the customs revenue amounted to Rs. 35,259; certahr 
veras or cesses to Rs. 24,669; and miscellaneous receipts from tbei 
sale of stamps, fines, educational fees, registration, &c., to Rs. 7226." 
The total receipts for the year came to Rs 3,58,680.^ 

The total number* of holdings was in 1879-80 reckoned at 
15,375, and the average area of a holding was estimated at five and 
a half acres. On the other hand there is no part of the division j' 
where the people seem poorer or wilder. ! 

The average rainfall registered in 1879-80 was 28 99 inchetk 
Where it is available river water is drunk. ' ,/ 
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ATARSUMBA. ;T 

The DehgIm tAluka or sub-division and portions of the 
K4ntha lie to the north; the Kapadvanj sub-division of the Kaim, ^ 
British district to the east and south; the Dehgdm sub-division 
the west. Many of the villages of this sub-division are situated 
beyond these general boundaries in the midst of British territory. 

Atarsumba is hilly, very well wooded, and picturesque. Their» 
are no forests or tanks. On the other hand there is no othm-paa^ f^ 
the division where the people seem so poor. ' 

The rainfall registered in 1879-80 was 25-60 inches. 

The rivers VAtrak, Magam, Dhammi, Vardnsi and Mohor flow 
through it. 


The snr&ce soil is for the most part of a light sandy nature, but 
in some places there is black sod. 

It was reckoned that there were in 1879-80 a total number of 
4126 holdings, and the average area of a holding was reckoned to be 
five acres and three quarters. i ? 


Dehgflr m, with a population, according to the last census, of 
4952 inhabitants, of whom 2612 were males and 2340 fem^a^'^ 

__ • 1^;- 

.. . ...... —■ . -4. f 

> In the Bub-divisional accounts of this district it must he noticed that imd« 
a^ btghds are mentioned and the number of these is only approximately CMTOdft 
Twenty ouihoddiig=l vaghd, 20 vaehtU=\ bighd. Under assessments the rupee is 
Baro^ rupee of about 14 annas. The customs receipts include the period ttom tlw ' 
Irt Aug^ to Ae 14th November. These receipts were afterwards leckaoiM 

™ division from the 15th November to 3M 

uTuy amoonted to Bs. 2,57,276. r 

’ nerori some account of the resources and produce of each sub-division irivBnRi 
Chapter IT. «a ttw Agrfcaltare of the Kadi diviwon. 
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t<?ntaiii3 a vahivdtddr’s ofiBce and munaiFs court, a dispensary, and 
a school-house. There are three dharmshdlds, one called after 
Verai Mata who has a temple; one after Mahddev. There are also 
a Government rest-house, a post office, a rather poor public garden, 
an Anglo-vernacular and a GnjarAti vernacular school. In this 
sub-division the village of Baliyel has a population of 2886; Isanpur 
M4ta, of 2560; Nandol, of 2265 (Government school) ;Kathvdda, of 
?161; Chaldpetdpura, of 1922. 

Atarsumba., with a population, according to the last census, 
of 1448 males and 1472 females, has a mahdlkari’s office, a post 
€^ce and a Gujarati school. The pupils meet in Ranzdm Mia's 
house, a bnUding belonging to that Sindhi pageddr, the brother of 
Dosa Mia. The Mata and Hanumdn’s dharmshdla are just outside 
the town. The old fort, though in ruins, presents a somewhat 
imposing appearance. The principal gateway, which is shortly to be 
repaired, stands well above the Vatrak river which flows below the 
village, and the approach to the gate is striking. Atarsumba is, 
however, a poor and petty place surrounded by the ravines which 
lead down to the tortuous bed of its fierce little river, and His 
Highness Khanderav found it necessary to build a solid bridge to 
connect the town with the country at the back of it. A little 
manufacture in iron is done, and the knives turned out here are 
held in good repute. 

Vagjllipur, with a population of 294 inhabitants, about four 
miles north of Atarsumba, is on the bank of the Mesva. There 
are there a dharntshdla and a temple to Utkanteshvar Mahddev 
most picturesquely situated. The temple is esteemed to be very 
holy, for from the ling of the god there springs a constant flow of 
water as sacred as or identical with the water of the Ganges. A 
I^ge fair is held on the Mahd Shtvardtri (February-March), which 
is attended by from ten to fifteen thonsand people. There are fain 
^so on the Shrdvan (July-August) Mondays and on all VatipdU, 
villt^e of Kaniel has a population of 2607 inhabitants. 


; kAlol. 

The KIiol sub-division is bounded by the Vijfipur snb-division 
mid the territory of the Mansa Th4kur under the Mahi Kantha 
Agency to the north ; by the Dehgdm sub-division to the east; by 
: the Daskroi sub-division of the AhmeddbAd district to the sonth; 
hy the Kadi snb-division to the west. 
v-The total area, according to the census, of 288 square miles 
consists of 253,143 bighds, of which 76,975 are alienated land. 
!inie cnltnrable area under occupancy is 95,002 bighds ; the area of 
villages which are assessed in a lump sum is 11,899 bighds ; and the 
area of cnltnrable waste 46,959 bighds. The total uncultnrable 
waste is 22,308 bighds, which, in addition to 10,803 bighds of waste 
land, comprises 3313 bighds occupied by village sites, 3536 by 
rimds, and 4655 by tanks. 

The snb-division presents the appearance of a fairly wooded and 
weR cnltivated pltdn. Thmre are no foreabs, however, or rivers ot 
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lakes. The Sabarmati just touches the western boundary of thfli^ij 
sub-division. 
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The registered rainfall for 1879-80 was 30'78 inches. 

The surface soil is gordt or of a light sandy nature. Below it there^ 
is a stratum of red earth, below it again one of kankar, and thei^S 
comes a stratum of sand. 

The land revenue proper amounted in 1879-80 to Es. 1,85,76% | 
that from miscellaneous land receipts to Rs. 50,415, so that the totu 4 
land revenue wasRs. 2,36,175. The abkdri receipts were Rs. 2736i | 
those arising from verds or cesses Es. 16,660, and those fromt^ J 
miscellaneous sources, such as fines, court fees, sale of stamps, 

Rs. 16,038. The total revenue of the sub-division in 1879-80 J 
amounted to Rs. 2,71,610. 

In the same year there were reckoned to be a total number off ^ 
occupancies amounting to 10,344, and the average area of a holdingl f 
was nine acres and three quarters. 

The sub-division, according to the late census, had a populatioiife’^ 
of 89,079, of whom 46,278 were men, living in eighty-five towns an^ 
villages, the averse density being 309*30 to the square mile. i. 
the population 84,296 were Hindus, 2812 were Mahommedans, anC. 
1971 were Jains. , ^ 

_ '.a' 


viv 
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^ Kalol has a station on the Rajputana-M41wa line which is abooti-'j 
sixteen miles north of Ahmeddbad and it lies about thirteen milsw^* 
east of Kadi, and eight miles west of the Addlej well in thies.i ' 
^medabdd district. It had in 1872 a population of 5585] 
inhabitants j according to the census of 1881, 5859 inhabitants, off - 
whom 2991 were males. --W- 

The town contains a vahivdtddr’s ofiSce and jail, a travell^n^4t 
bungalow, a Gnjardti school, a post oflSce, and the Bh4t^8?/] 
dharmshala or rest-house, and in truth the place swarms with Bh 4 t 3 ^- 
For the rest it is an uninteresting little place, bnt it is in the middl5 ■ 
of a rich country where the close high hedges and numerous field 
trees are a pleasant relief to the eye after a journey through the 
western portion of the division. 


^batkIu 




Five miles from ^lol on the road to Kadi the village of Chatral 
has a well of some little pretence, said to have been built by the 
Hindu wives of Mahomed Begada and repaired by the J4gird6r 
Malh4r4v Gdikwtir, f J s . 
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SaedIb, with 3599 mhabitants; Rupal, with 3492; and Nardipur^ ' 
with 3314, have all got Government schools. Rupal has also 
temple of some local importance. Randheja has over 3,?" 
inhabitants; Kolvada, 2821; Unava, 2581 and a Government school^ 
Limbodra, 2566; Adharaj 2647; Sdntej, 2624; Panasar, Titoda, Say^ 
and Lerisa, over 2000 inhabitants. ' 
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^e Bub-division of Kadi is bounded on the north by the Me« 
Bub-divimon; on the south and west by the Viramgdm snb'di' * 
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of the Ahmeddbad British district; and on the east by the Kdlol 
sub-division. Some isolated Kadi villages are situated in the 
Viramg^m sub-division outside of the main block of Gralkw^territory, 

The general aspect of the division is very unprepossessing as it 
consists of an uninterrupted plain bare of all trees. Round the 
town of Kadi, however, and in its neighbourhood there are field trees 
in fair abundance, a gently undulating country, and numerous tanks. 
But there are no forests, no lakes, no rivers even in the sub¬ 
division. 

The lowest temperature recorded in 1879-80 was 54°, the highest 
102°, the registered lainfall for the year being 31-39 inches. 

For the most part the surface soil is of a light sandy kind and 
about four feet deep. The next stratum is of black mould about four 
feet deep, the third of chunam Icankar about five feet in depth, the 
fourth layer is of a rich yellow earth, the fifth is of sand to a depth 
of quite seven feet, and below it is a layer of red earth combined 
with small pieces of stone. In places, and especially to the west of 
the sub-division, black soil is met with at the surface. Under it is 
found a layer of yellow earth seven feet deep, then a layer^of 
chunam Icankar mixed with yellow earth, below it a layer of thick 
coarse sand, below it again a layer of fine red earth mixed with 
small stones, and below this chunam kankar in combination with a 
reddish clay. 

The l*Ti<l revenue proper amounted to Rs. 2,99,466, while 
miscellaneous land receipts brought in Rs. 35,228, so that the total 
land revenue came to Rs. 3,34,695. The abkari receipts were 
Bs. 1160; customs revenue Rs. 11,204; verda or cesses Rs. 18,408; 
and the receipts under miscellaneous heads, such as fines, educational 
fees, sale of stamps and registration, amounted to Rs. 34,886. The 
totsd revenues of the sub-division were, therefore, Rs. 4,00,354. 

; .The total number ef holdings was 12,865, and the average area 
oi^ holding was reckoned at six acres and seven-eighths. ^ 

■ The sub-division had 110 towns and villages, and a population 
oi 88,733 individuals, of whom 45,950 were men and 42,783 women, 
the average density to the square mile being 317-01. Of the 
population 78,489 were Hindus, 8664 were Mahommedans, 1552 
were Jains, 19 Pw-sis, and 4 Christians. 

The census of 1881 gives the sub-dmsion an area of 280 square 
miles. Of a total area of 334,492 hi^hds, there are 51,123 Inghaa 
of alienated land. The culturable area of the rem^der 
(SMifiBais in lands under occupancy 147,711 highas, in villages 
oto which a lump sum assessment is laid 21,693 bighds, and in 
feirable waste 93,872 bighds. Of a total unculturablew^te of 
bighds, -rillage sites occupy 3927 bighas, roads 4479 bighas, 

jiSaiBS bighds. . „„o 

Tbe town of situated north latitude 23 18, east longitude 

72° 221',* had a population of 16,725 inhabitants according to the 
,«^SBS of 1871, of 16,689 according to that of 1881, of whom 8122 
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8567 females. It is a place of some importance^, 
owing to its past history and its present 
position as head-quarters of the division. 'Ip 

Kadi is about twelve or fourteen miles west of Kdlol, who^ stati^^, 
on the Eajputiina and C. I. line is distant sixteen miles fi^ 
Ahmedabad and to the north of that town. A heavy sandy ro^ 
connects the two places. The country ronnd KAlol is that of cl*^^, 
fields with thick hedges and nnmerons trees. Beyond the village 
Chatrdl the aspect of the country changes somewhat. Instead of;®g 
plain there is a series of gentle undulations, and in every d 
the sandy ridges is a piece of water well stocked during the 
months with feathered game. The field trees are fewer, hed^ 
scarcer, the view more extensive, but round the villages are clnstei^ 
of trees. Gn the immediate vicinity of the town of Kadi there is - 
want of fin©-shade, and the place is picturesque, the plaster domes 
the fort gleaming from afar out of the thick wood which surrounds ^ 
North of the town is a broad sheet of water fringed with trees, and 
the .edge which touches the houses the domed gate or Gnmti Darv&jB 
is effectively placed. A road skirting the city eastward leads toA 
pretty public garden at present well-tmided.. A >rell preserved 
opens the way to the fort which gives the town its name of Kilhi 
Kadi. It stands on a slight elevation, and its brick walls and 
numerous buttresses, though they enclose no great area, are ^ 
enormous thickness and in a good state of preservation. The chj^ 
building inside the fort is the Bang Mahdl which is partly in mins. 
The traditions of the place connect it with the J^girdar MalhdrrtlT, 
but scattered bits of Musalman architecture amid the Mardtha worj^ 
which overlays them, carry one back to the Babi lords of tl!»’ 
country. The Rang Mahal towers above the courtyards whii^ - 
now contain the jail of the division, in which room is found 
over three hundred prisoners. Close to it are the Supra Mahdl and 5;* 
some other buildings, such as the arsenal, more or less in mins. • 

trath is that the people of Kadi have been permitted to obta&l 
building materials from the remnants of MalhArrav’s public edificdA | 
Thus much of the city wall has disappeared together with t 
lesser forts, while the ditch which ran round the whole has beish | 
filled up. To the east, or behind the fort, is the palace or sarfeir- | 
vdda, marly kept up and utilised by the crowded offices of the Snbfih s 
of the division, the N4ib Subah, the Vahiv^td^r, the Munsiff and |; 
the Ciiy Magistrate. Modem requirements have necessitated tM 
employment of some of the old buddings: the Sub-Engineer’s 
is in the Gumti Darviija, the Police Lines in a dharmshdla, and so oi 
The Civil Hospital, however, is in a spacious new building, but t|_ 
Anglo-Vernacular Gujarati and Marathi schools are stiR held 
comers. Round the palace is the quarter of the AiriiTi and Desli^J 
the old hereditary officers of the country. Narrow streets 
Mudily painted houses, lavishly decked with wood carving, 
feir bazar, but choking dust and the crumbled appearance of '* 
generahty of the habitations give Kadi a mournful look. 

. There is a post office in the town. There are seven dhar 
known as those of Amin Jaising Pranshankar, Tribhoran ! 
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the Audich Brdhmans, the Kapadvanj VAla, the Sonars, Hanamd,n^ 
and the Khakhi Bava. The holy man, who for many years was the 
glory of this institution which bears his name, died but a little while 
ago. 

The chief among the Kadi temples is that to Buteshvar Mahader, 
which in a sense commemorates the acquisition of the place by the 
present family of the Gd.ikwd,rs, for it was built by the son of the 
Diwdn Bdb^ji. Next ranks the Mandir of the Gosavi Mahdraja, which 
contains some elaborate carving, and that of the KhAkhi Bava 
mentioned above. Then the temples to Bhimndth Mahddev, K^hi- 
vishvandth Mahddev, Pimpaleshvar Mahadev, Ambdji Mdta, Shukal 
Shivlal Mahadev of recent erection, Sindvi Mdta, and the temples of 
Eddha Krishna, Bdlaji and Narsingji. No special interest is attached 
to most of these buildings. 

Several fairs are held during the year. Praneshvar Mahadev’s 
fair takes place on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Shravan 
(July-August); that of the Serpent God at Knndal on the fifth 
.^y of the same fortnight; that of Baldpnr on the nineteenth of 
Eajdb ; Sindvi Mata’s fair takes place on the second of the light 
fortnight of Ashdd (June-July); and the fair of Alusan Mahddev 
on. the eleventh day of the same period. 

The prominent manufacture of the town is caHco printing. 
Brass pots are-also made and zinc vessels so designed as to keep 
water cool. 

Neither the industry nor the agricultural wealth nor the position 
of Kadi marks the place as a fit capital for the northern 
division, even if it be connected with the main line by a narrow 
gauge railway. It owes that distinction to the fact that it was the 
Thead-quarters of the Jdgirddr Malhdrrdv Gdikwar. 

{Just before the Marathas took firm root in Gujardt, the Bdbis 
setoed themselves in the districts north of Ahmeddbdd and south of 
Badhanpur and Sami. Ddmdji ousted them after the battle of Pdnipat 
and gave his son Khanderdv Gdikwar, Himmat Bahddnr, the jagir 
^ which Kadi became the chief place. There was constant rivalry 
.l^tween the junior and the elder branch of the family, and the 
j^dgirddr and his son, Malhdrrdv, took frequent advantage of the 
fdissensions which weakened the ruling family. Finally Malhdrrdv 
^ded -with the illegitimate Kanhoji, and in 1802 his city of Kadi was 
besieged by Sir William Clarke who was sent with a British force 
^ assist tke rather weak military demonstration of Major Alexander 
Walker.^ Malhdrrav’s lines were forced, and he himself sonqpdered 
.fhe fort, the town and the country to the ally of the British. 

:• Rs'jpur has a population of 2698 inhabitants; Ydmsj> of 2196; 
,Nandd^n,of 2196 (Government school); Thai, of 2194; Adaraj, of 
.#ver 2000, while Dangarva, which is twenty-seven miles from 
jyuneddbdd, has a station on the Eajputdna line and a post office, 
with a population of 2061. 
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The sub-division of Patta.n in the Kadi division 
the north by Disa under Palanpnr, and some 
villages are situated ■within Pdlanpnr territory.^ ^ To the east 1*™;^ 
sub-division is bonnded by the Sidhpnr sub-di'vision; to 'the son^fe J 
by that of Vadavali; and to the west by the petty sub-division 
Hm-ej. 

The total area of the Pattan sub-division, accor«^g to the 
census, 469 square miles, and of the petty sub-di'vision of Hdrej, 217-^^^ 
square miles, taken together is 511,034 bighds; but of this 58,01w^?l' 
bighds are alienated land. In the culturable area 250,753 bigkat^^ 
were under occupancy in 1879-80, while 41,461 bighds made up 
culturable area of villages assessed in a lump sum, and the area 
culturable waste was 130,878 bighds. The total unculturabl© 
waste of 29,932 bighds was made up of 3580 bighds under village 
sites, 5849 bighds under roads, 7708 bighds occupied by tanka, and 
12,795 bighds of other Waste land. 

The anb-division pimenta the appearance of a fairly wooded pl«p. " 
The river Stewivati runs throogn the middle ef it. .The Kh4n 
Stwovw tsmk still contains water, bnt at present it is impr^a^^ 
with salt. 

The lowest temperature recorded in 1879-80 was 65° degrees, and 
the highest 105° degrees. The rainfall registered in the same year 
did not exceed 20'8 inches. 

To the west and north of the sub-division the surface soil is 
black, to the east it is light and sandy, and under the surface soil 
there is generally kankar, and beneath it a layer of sand. 

The land revenue proper of the sub-division amounted to 
Rs. 4,17,781, while Rs. 29,926 were collected from other sources 
connected with the land, so that the total land revenue was 
Rs. 4,47,707. The dbkdri receipts were Rs. 3853; those from 
customs, Rs. 10,429; those from verds or cesses, Rs. 14,945; and tho% 
from miscellaneous sources, such as the sale of stamps, court fees, 
fines, &c., Rs. 62,708. The total revenue of the state for the year 
was Rs. 5,39,642. 

The total number of holdings in the sub-division was 13,771, and 
the average area of a holding may be reckoned at nine acres and 
one-fifth. 

According to the late census, the sub-division contained 138 
towns and villages, with a population of 120,830, of whom 61,914 
were m^es, the average density to the square mile being 257'63. Of 
the entire population 105,896 were Hindus, 9252 were Mahom-^ 
medans, and 5682 were Jains. 

, Hisxj, a petty sub-division of the Kadi division, is for all admi¬ 
nistrative purposes joined to the Pattan sub-division. It is bound 
on the west and north by the Pattan sub-division, and by a pori^^^l 
of the R4dhanpnr territory which also forms its southern boundarf^'i ’ 
to the east lie the sub-divisions of Pattan and Vaddvali. Z 
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The aspect of HArej is extremely uninteresting, as it consists of a 
bare and level plain. The Bands and the Sarasvati flow through the 
Bub-division. 

The registered rainfall in 1879-80 was 16T6 inches. 

The surface soil is for the moat part sandy, but black soil is 
occasionally met with. 

The total number of holdings in 1879-80 was 2956, and the 
average area of a holding was calculated to be thirteen acres and 
three quarters. 

The late census gave the petty sub-division forty-eight towns and 
villages with a population of 26,282, of whom 13,938 were males, the 
average density to the square mile being 12 I'll. Of the entire 
population 25,135 were Hindus, 782 were Mahommedans, and 362 
were Jains. 
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Pattan, in north latitude 23°46', east longitude 72° 3', had 31,523 
inhabitants in 1872, or according to the recent census 32,712 
inhabitants, of whom 15,540 were males and 17,172 females. 

The Chdvada Line .—Tradition has handed down to us that Rdja 
Bhnvad, the Soldnki prince of Kalyan, jealous of the fame of Jai 
Shikhri, king of Panchdsar, destroyed that town. Jai Shikhri lost 
his life in the defence of his capital, but by the noble devotion of 
her brother Surp41, the beautiful queen Rup Sundri survived to 
give birth in the woods to Van Raj. After a life of adventure the 
forest king founded two mighty cities, one of which he named 
Ch^mpdner after Chdmp or J4mb, his minister; the other Anhilpur, 
the city of Anhil, the servant who selected the spot on which its 
foundations should be laid.^ Van R4j was the first of a line of 
kings*, named Chavada. The seventh and last of these. Savant 
Sinha, resigned his throne to Mul Raj, whose father was a prince 
of the very Soldnki family of whom mention has been made. To the 
influence of the mother and preceptor of Van Rdj, the learned Shelgan 
■ Snri, the Jains ascribe the erection of a temple to Panchdsar 
Parashn4th, and his image placed within the shrine proved how the 
king had protected the religion of the Shravaks. But with equal 
confidence could the Brihmans point to images of Umia Maheshvar 
of Ganesh still to be found in Pattan which bear on them the 
name of Van R4rj and the date of the foundation of the city.® “ The 
old kings/' says Forbes, “ were liberal in their views and there can be 
vRttle doubt that from the foundation of Anhilvdda to its destruction 
Shaivism and Jainism existed there together. 


1 M41a. Van or Vanrij is also said to have been the foimdlmg ^ 

Siair. one of the slaves of the EiUPhur (Poms) of Kananj. MiJfordA.K. 185-7. 

Tkccordiiw to the Ain-i-Akbiri (1690) the seven ^gs were: ^ ^ 1 , 
reigned 60 years; Jog Kdj, 35 years; Kheim or Bhlm 25 years J ^ 

y^re; Rdja Kjya Smgh, 25 years; B4ja Eivat Sii^ 15 years ; and E5ja Sivant 

ginha; 7 years—in all 196 years. „ . . i , ai.. j 

• In a ™all tm^ near the present poet oflSoe is an anaait oarrag of Shiva and 
PSrvati with an inscriptiw stating that it was dedicated by Van Baj m S. 802 (a.d. 
746h 
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. We may here permit ourselves a digression on the Jain temples of 
Pattan. About one-eighth of the present inhabitants are Jain», 
and they have not less than 108 temples in the place. One of the 
largest is that dedicated to Panchyasara Parashndth. The .mandag 
is open in the centre and the sanctuary is cut off by a screen through 
which is seen a row of white marble images. The temple is but* 
rounded by a bamti or series of twenty-four cells, each enshrining ; 
images, and one of these is the image of Van Eaj at whose left hand 
is his minister Jamb. Another notable Jain temple is the Sandi , 
Parashnd,th in the Dhdndar Vada with its beautifully tessalated - 
marble floor and large black marble image ascribed to Sampvati 
Baja. In the same quarter is the temple of Mahavira Svdmi which 
contains the largest of the many curious and valuable Pustak khdndm 
or Jain libraries which are carefully and jealously guarded by the 
Gorji. They consist, according to Mr. Burgess, who was allowed to 
enter the rooms and see the manuscripts, entirely of palm-leaf script 
tures, carefully kept in cloth and ghodardj (Calamus aromaticus) 
and deposited in large chests.^ 

The Soldnhi Line .—The founder of the Soldnki line was, as we- 
have Bind, Mul B&j, and he rose to the throne by. a series of crimes, 
but he and his snccessors* made themselves very fiamc^ as the 
Balhdra kings, and to them the city owes its great name. It tras in 
the reign of Chdmund, the second of the line, that the well known 
Mahmdd of Ghazni sacked Somndth. On his way thither he fell 
suddenly on the unprotected city of Anhilvada, and Chdmund fled. 
The Smttin at that time made no pause but passed on to the rich 
shrine of Somndth. During the third day of his siege of the temple, 
Valabh Sen, the heir-apparent of the Gujardt throne, and his 
nephew, Bhim Dev, struck one blow for their religion, but thd 
standard of Anhilvdda was beaten down and 5000 of her soldiers 
were slain. After sacking Somndth and capturing the fort of 
Gandaba into wHch Bhim Dev had thrown himself, the Sultdn 
returned to Anhilvdda, where he probably passed the rainy season.® 
^ fertile and pleasant did he then find the place that it is said he 
intended to live there some years in order to mature certain plana 
for the conquest of China and Pegn. He abandoned the idea, 
however, and quitted Anhilvdda, leaving Dulabh^ there as his 
tributory. Valabh was made prisoner, but Bhim Dev still ranged 
the^ country and retarded Mahmud’s progress homewards. Dnlabh 
Rdj constructed the reservoir stiU known as the Dulabh Sarovar. 


1 The ^Ue slabs on the temple floors are black, yellow, or, most commonly. 

temples the best are thoM ■ 

of Fanchasarji, Nemeshvar, ShdntinAth and Gantam SvAmi. 

> These ^ the Solanki kinp; Mnl Edj, 56 years; Chdmund, 12 years; Bab4r. 

7 months; Dnrla, ; Bhim Deya, 42 years ; Karan, 31 years, Sidh EAj Jm Singh, 

SO years, Kunvara P4l 30 years, Lukhn Mul Deva 20 years—in all 253 ve^ ' 

• Bas Mala, Book I, Ch.V. . ' ; 

have been Edja and then to have abdicateArJ 
n^hm^ reuMteted him on condition of his paying tribute to Kabul and 
H^i^ne, m his history, p. 289 called the an^orite a supposed 
Bamshliin and periu^ a scion^of the Cbavada house. 
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Under Bhim Dev his son Karan Dev and his grandson and the 
magnificent Sidh Ed,j Jai Singh, the Solanki kingdom reached its 
farthest limits. It is said to have been the head of eighteen states 
extending from Kolhapur in the south to M41va and even to the 
banks of the Ganges in the north, and perhaps its boundaries touched 
the Satlej and the Indus.® Round the name of Sidh Rdj gather 
most of the old traditions of the place; to him are ascribed most 
of the ancient works of art of which the memory alone survives. 
We shall refer to them later on. Sidh Rdj Jai Singh was succeeded 
by Kumdr Pal, for many years the zealous pupil of the Jain Achdria 
Hemachandra. To this saint and his king are also ascribed many a 
tale and the creation of many a famous building. The site is still 
shown of the holy Mdnikashdla or convent of Hemachandra. The 
king erected a temple to Parashndth, named the Kumfir Vihdr, and 
placed images therein. But, later in life, he abandoned his heresy 
for the Brahman religion, and when Mahddev appeared to him in a 
dream and promised to reside in his Anhilpura he prepared him a 
fitting abode. ITie descendants of Kum^Lr Pal’s son Lavan Prasdd 
subsequently reappear at Anhilvfida as the Vfighela dynasty.® 

As it is to Jai Singh Sidh Raj or to his son that the glories of 
Anhilvdda are ascribed, we may here give some account of the 
magnificence of that ancient town and tell what now remains of 
them. An extract from an old writer* brings Anhilvdda in its 
splendour before us, and vividly pourtrays some of the peculiarities of 
its people: “ The city of NahrvAla is governed by a great prince 
called the Balhdra. He has troops of elephants, worships Buddha, 
wears a gold crown and dresses in rich robes. He generally rides a 
Horae, especially once a week, when, with a hundred women richly 
clothed with gold and silver, rings on their hands and feet, their 
Hair in braids, he gives himself up to games and show-fights. The 
Hiinisters and commanders only go with the king on occasion of 
battle, '^e chief strength of the king lies in the elephants. His 
fitle Balhi^ra means the king of kings. The city is frequented by a 
gr eat number of Musalmdn merchants who resort to it on business. 
They are well received by the king and his officers and find protection 
and security. The Indians are by nature inclined to justice. Their 
®ood faith, loyalty and faithfulness are so well known that every one 
^ears that their country is prosperous. As a proof of their love of 
honesty, if a creditor is anxious to receive a debt, he has only to 
draw a line round his debtor who will not move till he has satisfied 
his creditor or the debt is paid. The people eat grain and vegetables 
iMdd animals that die a natural death. They never take away 
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In the reign of Bhim Dev, while he was making an inroad into Sind, Bhoj 
Bdj teait an army into Gnjarit under an adventurer named K^chandra, who got 
as far as iuihilpur, sacked the city, sowed shell-money at the gate of the city, and 
so retained after extorting ajaypatra. 

^ The BAi of Danr (Dravida), head of all the B4is in Eindostto, sent to ask the 
king of Guiar&t on what grounds he claimed independence. Jai Singh (Sidh R&j) by 
a device led him to believe that it was owing to a mamcian who was his servanU 
Be ^e Danr Bdi rdhuned fxam disturl^g him (Elliot, IL 167). 

* Knmdr Pkl gave Anak or AnaunAj, a scion of the valiant race of SoUnkia 
Yighel or Vyighripalla (the tiger’s city). * A1 Edrisi (a.d. 1163). 
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animal life. They have a great respect for cattle and hnry thmi^‘ 
when they die; when they get past work they feed them.” 

Another brilliant description of Anhilvada in its palmy days 
quoted by Forbes from the Kumar P^il Charitra. The broad ar^ 
(twelve feos) of the town, its eighty-four market places, its golS 
and silver mints, the splendour of the palaces and its multitudinbi^ 
but well arranged offices, the vastness and order of the dues whi^ 
daily amounted to one million tankas (Es. 5000), the temples a^ 
schools of learning, the pleasant groves and fountains by whiirf 
discussions on the Vedas were conducted, all this and more W 
affectionately and minutely related by the old historian.^ - 

Before describing what is the present condition of Anhilvada %r 
few words may be allowed to the traditions of such traces of it 
remain. The Rdni’s Vav is said to be the work of Udaya Ma^ 
Bhim Dev's consort, but much of it was removed at a later time f« 
form the materials of the Bahddur Sing Vav.® The small low tem^l 
of EAlika Mata contains the images of Kaiika and Bhadra Kali " ^ 
white marble, and in a recess a small figure of Amba Mata. Hei^^ 
is also a jdldclhdra with the representatidb' Cf a human head show! 
by the Brahmans as that of Jagdeva Parm&r, the &jthfnl servant 
vmo did not hesitate to lose his Me that he might prolong the day#' 
of his lord. \ 


The Sehesling or Sahasraling Tal£v, the tank with the thousand^ 
shrines, was dedicated to Shiv by Sidh KAj just before he set ohf 
on his expedition against Tashovarma, king of Mdlva. A merchan'^' 
left nine Idkhs of Balotras with a certain banker and died. Th#^ 
heirs of the latter knew nothing of the sum and refused to take ife 
Jai Sing Sidh Edj decided that the money should be spent i^ 
building a reservoir' and it was done, “the finest in the worl^^ 
hitherto unsurpassed by all that the cleverest and wisest hawi 
executed or imagined, and it remains to this day^.” ? , 

Of all that existed six and a half centuries ago to the delight 
the world, what remains ? The visitor who now passes through the^ 
modem town of Pattan, glancing at stolen bits of ancient stmi^tf 
stuck here and there in city wall or squalid hut, after leavin^^^ 
the north-western gate, soon comes to the temple of Kdlik# 

Two majestic bastions with a curtain of wall ending briefly in monnd^.|<' 
and rubbish form the sombre back-ground of a clustre of gnarled 
tamarinds and banyan trees, whose old trunks have buttressed pp 9 
wall and arch. The lowly temple nestles under their shade and 
is a fit monument of death. Emerging into the world beyond, on& 
comes on a wide hollow clothed with luxuriant crops and bounded,'^ 


M uJ?® quotation goes rai: “Here are Jain temples and a sluine to Sahasralktfi 
MaMdev and many schools for Vyikama. The population delights to saunter anddlil^ 
grov^ of champa, pnnaj, thal idmba, chandaiiy and mango 'with 

or creeper, and founfcaina whose waters are cmrka, Bia^ssions oil' 
redds are here earned on; the Jain prints are nnmerons, and the Bohanhi an# ' 
mecehants”. 

V ^ years ago a sdvaidr took away an immense qnmitity of its stoim V ’ 

“P^^M^-well, whiehisclosebythelSaW- i 
®A.D;ia»-l»a M#ws*Bsdan life in Elliot, U. ik 
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on all aides by the gentle swelling mound that alone marks the 
sweep of Anhilvada’s ancient walls. A little further and in a 
sudden dip is found all that remains of the Rani’s well. A solitary 
column, richly carved, but battered and worn with time, still stands; 
beyond is the masonry lining of what was once the circular pit, but 
creeper and bush hide the fretted stone and the tailor-bird has 
hung there its graceful nest. Over all the glories of the great 
capital nature has spread a gentle covering of soft sandy soil in 
which the rich crops thrive. The slopes of the Sahasraling tald.v can 
be traced : in its centre is a mound with a Mahommedan looking 
ruin at its summit called the Rd,ni’s palace. The city stretched &,r 
to the west, and its houses probably lined the southern bank of the 
Sarasvati But all is worn away, and no brick or marble wall stands 
here and there. The open country is dotted round with thick 
cltimps of trees, a few Fir’s dargas gleam white from their midst, 
close at hand is the solitary Shaiva shrine the potters have lately built 
to Jasma, the beautiful and chaste Odani, who put an end to her life 
that she might escape the suit of the great king, Sidh Raj. The 
tale of her resistance and sad success is not fitly commemorated 
by the stiff brick building which still wants its facing of stone, 
nor is the common belief that she was the cause of the splendid 
tmik with its thousand shrines in keeping with her humble fate. 

Events that happened long ago led to the entire effacement of a 
great capital, but up to within the last few years men dug up and 
; removed the old stones to form materials for their houses. A whole 
stone causeway leading from Anhilvada to Pattan is composed in 
p^ of excellently carved fragments stolen from the historic 
city. The walls of the modern town and the various houses are full 
of such fragments, and there are various modem temples and shrines 
composed entirely of the carved fragments of pillars. The right to 
dig for stone used to be let out for a few thousand rupees a year. 
“A feeling of remorse,” wrote Mr. James a few years ago, " comes 
over the spectator who visits any of the quarries. There is one on 
the site of an old bastion in which an elegant little temple once 
stood, and the fi^gments of the pyramidal roof and the carved 
"capitals of the pillars, not being found useful, are lying there thrown 
on one side, evidencing the richness of the edifice. Yaluable marble 
slabs and huge stone pillars and blocks, carved and plain, are daily 
being ‘disinterred.” The practice is now peremptorily forbidden. 
In a modern temple outside the city there is bricked up in a wall 
tin idol, evidently ancient, called the “ Mother of the Scorpions,” 
belly of which is to be seen oozing out a g^ommy substance 
ioSlietlmig like a small red scorpion. 

The glory of the Solanki line and the prosperity of their capital 
<^nm to an end in ^ reign of the second Bhim Dev, " the Madman,” 
who once (a.d. 1194) crossed swords successfully with Kutb-ud-din 
and shut lum up in Ajmir, but who later, when his general Jivan 
had been defeated by Kutb-ud-din under the walls of the 
capital, fled from Anhilvdda. The scene of the bloody battle is placed 
close to the Kh4n Sarovar Gate. In a.d. 1196 Kiim Dev once again 
bried thechanceof wwat titohead ofa confedanM^ of Mairs. Agtdn 
« 283-7« 
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he failed to make head against the invader who ravaged Gajar#fe|5 
and finally took Anhilvada, henceforth called Nehrvdla by tlfa w 
Musalmd.ns. A Musalman garrison was left in the town that 
suhseqnently have been withdrawn or have been gradual^; 
annihilated. 

The Vdghela Line.—Though the hold of the foreigners was 
permanent the capital had suffered a blow from which it could 
recover. It passed through long years of gradual decay relieVW'| 
by occasional periods of prosperity under the Vdghela kings, 
for nearly a century (1214-1303) retained their independence.^ 
last of the line was Karan Vaghela Ghelo (the insane), who in A;^ 
1297 fled before the face of Alaf Khdn, the brother, and Misrij 
Khdn, the minister of Ala-ud-din. Rdm Dev, the Rdja of Devaghai| 
gave him shelter, but his evil fate pursued him. His wife, Kar^., 
Devi, became the favourite consort of 4he Sultdn and her danghiW _ 
Deval Rdni was seized by her orders and brought to Delhi that tfflS 
might afterwards become the bride of the Shahzada.* 

Mahonvmedan Governors and Kings of Gujarat.—The existence 
the old Hindu capital of Anhilvdda now came to a clpse. As Brig^^ 
Gujardshtra says: “ IVhatever may be the opinion cff Pattan haviu ‘ 
furnished Ahmeddbdd with building materials, it is certain thi 
towards the close of the thirteenth century Ala-ud-din levelled i 
walls and buried the temples in their foundations. As a last token 
conquest he ploughed up the ground on which they stood with tw 
ass.” Anhilvdda was succeeded byNehrvdla and portions of Nehrv^ 
continue to this day in the south and east of the present town 
Pattan. Sent a second time, a.d. 1304, to settle Gujardt, Alaf Kh^‘ 
erected in the capital the Friday mosque of white marble of whS&,/ 
the materials probably came from older Hindu buildings. Moh^-'*' 
medan governors continued to rule Gujardt from Nehrvdla Rdf, 
nearly a century, and when (1410-11) the yoke of the DelW^ 
emperors was cast off by the Mahommedan kings of Gujardt, 
founder of the line and his son, Sultdn Mahmad Tdtar Khdi!(f|- 
still lived in Nehrvdla. Then the capital was transferred 
Ahmeddbdd and it is said that Nehrvdla was not only the modql 
which its budder, three arched gate, &c., were formed, but the vejy 
stones of the old town were moved from the Sarasvati to tw 
Sdbarmati, seventy miles south, to furnish the materials for the 
modem city of Ahmeddbdd. 

Meanwhile Nehrvdla Pattan was more than once involved in 
consequences of the rebellions and disturbances which distresaj 
the empire before Gujardt came under independent kings. In 
first year of Mobdrik Khilji’s reign (1312) an army was sent 
quell a rebellion in Gujardt. Nehrvdla was reduced and all ‘ 


* Aecordiag to some acconnts the VigheUs ruled from A.D. 1196 to 1322. _ 
were six kings ; Anvd Mol Dev, 12 years ; R&ja Yfsal Dev, 34 years; B4ja Bhin 
42 Vmks ; Arjon Dev, 10 years ; B4ja Sirang Dev, 21 years; and Sija Kaaran, 

’’Alaf EUb aod the Soltina feU vtcttms to tim maehinationi ^ . 
SAtofimttiw tortontd conntry of Qoiarit rose again to a wsnewluit 
fafrSnqpei^s death In a . t >. 1306 . 
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country settled again.^ Mahammed Toglilak (1325-51) found himself 
forced to suppress a revolt in Gujarat (1345) headed by the Moghals. 
This he did triumphantly, but, called away to quiet a rebellion in 
Devaghad, a fresh rising took place in Gujardt. Toghi, the leader, 
was driven out of Broach and thence fled to Cambay, to Asilval 
(Ahmeddbid), and finally to Nehrvala Pattan. To that place the 
Sultan followed him and there he resided to settle the affairs of 
Gujarat for the space of three rains.^ It would be useless to give 
the mere names of the governors of Gujardt who ruled in Nehrvdla 
Pattmi up to the time when Zaffir Khfin became King Muzeffir Shdh, 
When this son of a Rajput convert® rose to the throne, the country 
he ruled was not so great and prosperous as it became a century 
later. But the kin^om of Gujardt rose and afterwards fell when 
the great Moghal emperors touched it, nor does its history concern 
.^hilvdda. How miserable its latter condition was one may judge 
from the fact that under the last of the kings, Mnzdffar Shah III 
(1561-1572), the city of Nehrvdla Pattan, its cultivation, internal 
dues and police taxes yielded only 1,60,000 tankhas (Rs. 16,000), 
while the revenue derived from the district of Pattan amounted to 
tankhas 26,50,000 or Rs. 2,65,000.^ 

Just before the coming of Akbar, who once again forced Gujardt 
to submit to the dominion of Delhi (1572), the country “ was in a 
miserable state of anarchy.” Independent rulers held portions of it; 
“ one possessed the ruins of Anhilpnra with much of the country 
between the Sdbarmati and the Banas.” This was the Muzaffar 
Shdh III. to whom allusion has been made. It was doubtful if the 
lad was really the son of Mahomed II., the nephew and heir of the 
, magnificent Bahddur Shdh, and he was certainly a mere puppet in the 
hands of Etimad Khdn, a quondam Hindu slave and favourite of the 
late king. Etimdd was opposed by a chief named Chengiz Khdn 
.'with whom the Mirzds took refuge after their rebellion against 
Aibar. On the death of Chengiz Khdn the Mirzds tried to make a 
' Uttl'e kingdom for themselves in. Gnjarat; and it was to get rid of 
them that Etimad Khdn summoned Akbar. The emperor entered 
^iPattan for the first time in 1572 and soon after defeated the Mirzds, 
j hut in 1573 he was again forced to move from Agra to Pattan. 
'He performed one of his wonderful marches and fell suddenly on 
'l^ffirza Husain who, joining one of the king’s officers, was besieging 
^'the capital; and again Akbar gained a complete victory. Poor 
Muzafhir Shdh who had lived quietly enough at the imperial court 
‘7 for some yeara (1573-1581) afterwards made an attempt to regain 
■ •'Ma dominions and for a short time the imperial troops were shut up 
^ id Pattsm. Defeated in the end the last of the Gujardt kings died 
' by fos own hand in 1593. 

After. Gujardt had settled down as a province of the empire the 
history of Pattan is again swallowed up in that of Ahmeddbdd. It 
M worib noticing that Behram, the proud minister of the yonibful 
AJkbar, waa assassinated in Nehrv^ while he was preparing to 
(moss the sea on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


* »EHiot, m. 214. 

* Vide notice of Chitpnr assr Sidhpnr. 
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“A great city where formerly was good trad^ 
made there. It has a fort and a very 

IT_ j X- _T_:_ ’Ji-i- • 1 ^? 


Travellers have told ns something of Nehrvdla Pattan. GHadwiil 
in 1590 wrote (II. 65) : " Anhilvdda has a gtone fort and another 
brick. They have oxen that will travel fifty kos (75 miles) in half t 4 | 
day. There are manufactures of cotton cloths which are transport^/ 
to a great distance.” Thevenot (V. 96, a.d. 1606) writes of tbafl 
city and mosque: 

Many silk goods are 
temple with many marble pillars. They used to worship idols in il|'^ 
and now it is a mosque.” Mandelslo in 1638 (II. 121 Harris) 
mentions the manufactures: “ The inhabitants live chiefly by weavin^^ 
silk stuffs and coarse calicoes.” In a description given about 16l^^ 
(Ogilvy’s Atlas, V. 213-14) we hear of “a large city six leagues roo^" 
surrounded with a wall, the houses being built of stone. In ' 
middle of the city is a magnificent Mahommedan mosque buu^ 
formerly by the heathens on 1050 pillars of marble and other ston^J 
Besides this there are many other fair structures, and without tl&y 
city are diverse pleasant gardens, most of them decayed with rnins^l. 
heaps, to testify their former splendour. On the east side of tl^ 
city stands a great castle surrounded vrith high walls and stcoD§|; 
towers which is the residence of the governor. The-people ar^ 
mostly ViniAs, exceedingly perplexed by Kolis, robbers who ofteit, 
force them to pay a contribution to the great prejudice of tiiieir ? 
trade.” These descriptions bring the reader almost close to thA^ 
time when the distracted empire fell to pieces, and the Mar4th4£| 
swept down on Gujarat. 

Before passing on to the present town of Pattan and the dominion 
of the Mardthds, something should be said of the chief Mahommedai^ ^2* 
remains. The first great work of man which meets the traveller af % 
he approaches the city on the south side by the shady avenue on thA. f 
Ch4nas4ma road is the large square reservoir called the Kh^ ,5’ 
Sarovar. Each side of it is nearly a quarter of a mile in lengfl^« J 
Stone steps descend to the water and the solid masonry is still in -act" ’ 
fair condition. A few Hindu and Mahommedan places of worship | 
on its banks, the large and handsome ruins of an rdghar,thetemple rft" 
BechjAji, the temple raised by Dam^ji Gaikwar, and others. A shorfe^f^ 
way off are the city walls, here very high, massive and in good condi-S 
tion, for they were repaired and strengthened in the time of Patesing^^ 
Mah^rdj; and protected by a buttress is the large and not unf 
imposing gateway also called the Khan Sarovar Gate. Below tte 
walls are ruined mosques and the spot where the great battle was ■ 
fought when Hindu rule succumbed before the invader. “ Tl^ 
supply waters first enter a large circular tank and then pass along^^,^ 
a weU built channel to another of sixteen sides, whence a shoi^'j^' 
passage leads to the three sluices into the lake.” * The wat» 
the Kh4n Sarovar is at present salt and nndrinkable, but this ma;^ 

from the quantity of silt that has accumulated. The tank owB#'!^ 
its origin or restoration and name to Khdn Ariz Koka, the 
subheddr of GnjaiAt after Akbaris conquest. The same noble 
endowed the potters of Nehrvdla with the labyrinth, 

- ■ _ . 
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whicli is at a mile's distance from the Sarovar, ont of 
gratitude for the cure effected on him by a Knmbhdr of an ulcer 
&om which he was suffering. The potters still ply their trade on 
the spot. 

' The tomb which covers the body of Behram, the minister of the 
young Emperor Akbar, who was assassinated in NehrvAla while 
preparing to Cross the sea on his enforced pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
beyond the Sahasraling taktva. There are many Mahommedan 
shrines in Pattan, such as that of Gebanshah D^da Deliyar’s Makan 
near the temple of BechiAji at the BIhdn Sarovar, Maktumji Fir’s 
Dajga,^ and many others. A centenarian, whose knowledge of 
Pattan is ^reat, enumerates in the first division 601 Pirs, male 
and female. In the old and new city of Pattan he gives eleven as 
having been of importance. Pir Sultan Haji Hud came to Pattan 
iff H. 416 when Prince Kuran ruled; Pir Amin Mahomed Rumi 
. (^me when Sidh R4j reigned; Pir Mukhtnm Hisdmadin came to 
Pattan in the reign of Knvar P41 in H. 736; Pir Sayad Hussein 
in H. 798; the ancestor of the present Laddmiyd Topay, a idghirddr 
of Pattan, Pir Manldna YAkub, in H. 800 when Mnzdffar was 
snltdn. The rest came later in the time of Ahmed Shah, of Akbar, 
or after. 

OThe empire of the Moghals began to break up in Gujardt earljr in 
tub last century, and from 1719 the Gdikwdr was one of the chiefs 
who constantly invaded the plains. Meanwhile certain Mahommedan 
nobles aimed at acquiring independent lordships. Among others 
KamM-nd-din Babi got hold of Ahmedabdd. He stood firm till the 
Alliance of the Peshva and Gaikwdr enabled a confederacy of 
Mardtha chiefs to enforce his departure on the solemn understanding 
l^at he was to retain Pattan, visnagar, Vijdpnr, and other placesl 
The battle of Pdnipat raised among the Mahommedans a passing hope 
that the Mardthds were broken in power. But the great defeat 
Ibft Damdji free to extend his dominions without fear of the Peshva.* 
Kfom Ahmeddbad Kamdl-ud-din had come to Pattan where he died. 
Kind his tomb is still to be seen in the Bndder. In S. 1820 (1763-64) 
Damdji attacked the Bdbis at Yisnagar. Zordvar Ehdn had taken 
t&e place of his deceased brother, Kamdl-ud-din,. and he had with 
Um twobf his nephews Gaznddin and Nazumiah. While defending 
Ylm^far he was killed by a bullet in action, but the two nephews 
Ibok tqt the task he had left and for twenty months spun ont their 
reiBStance. Those were not the days of immense armies and pitched 
hdttlea for Gnjardt; the Bdbis had a small body of partly disdained 
divalfy mid they were joined by a large crowd of K^krei Kolis, 
birt evem such a force could defy the Mardthds from behind walls. 
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B iaaaid to have been bnilt on the site of the poshiln oi the {kmons Jains 
AAmyn Hemactumdra, the s^ritoal guide of Komira Pila, This king also built 
(doee.to the spot a tranple having thi^-two sides. He built it in me night with ti>a 
lu^ of a demon in expiation of his sin in eating a sweatmeat called ghebar, which he 
most taste Hke fiesh. A,t its dedication the temple was burnt down and tiie 
siraerstitioas king did not rdtauld it. 

* Thu mpmtnnify is snj^demmit a somewhat dtfective passage inttm. 

Political History. 
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At length dissensions grew numerous, the troops mutinied, and th® ,'Ji 
Babi minister, Mangal Jay, wrote Damaji a letter offering to hand '0; 
him over the territory. The letters fell into the hands of Nazumiah 4 
and proved to his mind that the time had come to cease his struggle. 

He threw himself on the generosity of the Pandres and sought 
their tents. These trusted followers of Damaji. interceded with the.:^. 
Gaikwdr for their guest, and DamAji received the Babis kindly.- 4t 
They were permitted to take their personal property out of Pattan * j 
and to retain of all their possessions, Sami and Radhanpur, togethOT i 
with three and a half villages near Pattan. So the city fell into the 
hands of Damaji in S. 1822 (1766), and Gaznddin, who was 
V^nagar, gaVe up that at the same time. Damdji, who had 
quitted Songad for good, determined to make of Pattan his head-'S, 
quarters. He did so, but he died (1768) soon after adding to th6 ig 
GdikwdPa dominions the greater part of the present magnificent V; 
northern division, and his death had been preceded by the defeat v’ 
and capture of his son GovindrAv at Dhodap. The room in tltf'.5^ 
Budder where he died is kept as a sort of sanctuary, where th© -|* 
impress of his feet on marble may yet be seen.^ A remarkably 
tasteful temple raised to his memory is the rhirfigiaiiiiiiunil of ths > 
public garden. A temple to Shiv he himself erected on the edge 1*' 
of the Hhdn Sarovar tank is also well’worth seeing. The design is 
goc^ and somewhat novel, the ascent to the temple prop6r being of .v- 
flights of steps, on the top landing of which is an open court . 
SMported by pillars brought from the old Anhilvdda. ‘; 

(f The modern town of Pattan, though it contains to the east and 
B&uth a portion of the old Nehrvala, is, together with the Budder, ’ 
the result of Maratha efforts. It is situated to the south-east of old 
Anhilvdda and is nearly a mile away from the Sarasvati. It is ; 
entirely surrounded by a wall, most of which is of great thickness *1 
and a good height, the mud of the wall and terreplein being faced 4 
half way up with stone and then with brick. The lofty Eh^n 
Sarovar gate was reconstructed and a portion of the walls around it .lA 
rebuilt by Patesing s Komavisddr, but to the right, as one enters the 
gateway, the old walls of Nehrvala have not been repaired. For the 
most part, however, the city wall is very modern and is said to have ** 
been erected by the Komdvisddr Tdtia Saheb Parbhu in the space of 
twenty years (1806). Starting from the north-east and walking 
round towards the south-west face of the city the following gates 
were raised by this patient builder; the Gungadi Gate, the Bdgvada, 
the Chendya, theKotakoi,the Agra, the Phatipal, the Kansoda, and-, 
the Motisau T^ Budder, that is, the citadel, was in existence in t 
the tame of the Bdbis and Navdbs, and the two gates bear the nameJ; 

* 1 , H. 1054. Both the gates were rebuilt by i 

the Gdikw^. It is always said that Pattan has eleven and a hf^!, 
gates, the haU-gate being the opening called the Horse’s wind^ 1 
on the west side of the Budder, and four gates being still in ntin^ 4 
lie prineijal divisions of the city are as foUows, and they sW- 
riS- inhabitants: Nfigavvada, Rdthik&i^ 

Rasaniyivdda, ^ ' 

Golvfid, Chacharia, and Soleshvar. 
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The chief public buildings are the Sarkdr^dda in the Budder 
which contains the oflBces of the vahivatdar and munsiff, the post 
office, the school and hospital, the havelis named after Kdsi Khdn, 
Kdai Dosa Miah, Jamaldin Isaf, Mahommed Sodagar, Fatekhan 
JamddAr, Gandharb Sultdn, the Tripolin and Shaik Farid’s mosque. 
There are four dharmshalas, those of Vaikunth Rdi’s Vddi, Hingala’s 
Vadi, Sidheshvar Mahddey, and one for Musahnans. There are a 
post office, and an Anglo-vernacular, a Gujardti and a Marathi school. 

There are five places or dargas of Pirs at which an annual foir 
is held, that of B4va Hd,ji, of Shaikh Turudin, of Mulana Sdheb, 
of Sayad Hussein, and of Makhtumji Saheb. 

The Hindus consider ^e spot called Padmanath holy, and an 
annual fair is held there. 

Pattan, says one informant, is well known for its knives and 
cutlery, its manufacture of nut-crackers, and best of all its pottery. 
This is renowned for its lightness, strength and the taste with which 
it is coloured. Another informant lays no stress upon the wood 
carving and cutlery, but insists that the pottery is far superior to 
any thing in Gujardt, though he laughs at the potters for making a 
mystery of the glazing process. The only pottery to be compared 
to it is that of Chunaghar between Jabalpur and Alldhdbdd. A 
third informant mentions the largo numbers of country oil-mills : 
says that silk Mashrfi, as well as an imitation thereof in cotton, is 
manufactured; and, after asserting that the swords and knives are 
excellent, declares that the pottery is only fair and that the glazed 
ornaments are rude and inferior to Sind work.^ 

■ Pattan is very badly supplied with drinking’water. The Ssrasvati 
is too far off to be of use to the people in the city. The water of 
the Khdn Sarovar is only good for household purposes. The few 
wells that exist are often at a great distance from the houses of the 
people. 

BaliSaiUl, the seat of the LevaKunbis, with a population of 5^002; 
iSander, with 8598 inhabitants; and, Bananj with 8272, have 
Government schools. Masund has over 3000 inhabitants; Kanthravt, 
Adhdr, Sankhdri, Kunger have over 2000 inhabitants. 

• EUbbj, the head-quarters of the petty sub-division, with a 
population of 1685 inhabitants, contains a mahdlkari’s kacheri and 
a^njardti school. Adiya with 1737 inhabitants and Vdnsa with 
ever 1100 have Government schools. 


vadIvali. 

* The ViDAVAU sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to 
Gie south by the Viramgdm sub-division of the Ahmedabad British 
district; to the east by portions of Madd K&ntha territory and by the 
sub-division; to the north by the Pattan sub-division; and 
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to the west by the petty sub-division of Hdrej and by Ss 
territory. * 

According to the census, the area of the sub-division was 296^ 
square miles. Of a total area of 273,352 bighds alienated landfe ^ 
occupy 62,579 bighds. The cnlturable area under occupancy i|^ 
128,129 bighds, the area of villages on which a lump sum is assessed 
17,238 bighds and that of cnlturable waste is 45,056 bighds, Th^^ 
total uncnlturable waste is 20,349 bighds and comprises 2176 bigKai^'^' 


occupied by village sites, 3470 bighds on account of roads, 652j^ 

bighds on account of tanks and 8181 bighds of uncnlturable waste lani&? 

__ _ - - _ . . 


The aspect of the sub-division is most uninteresting as th^if 
uninterrupted monotony of the plain is unrelieved by the presence ofi 
trees. . , 

The Bdpen flows through the sub-division, but, as its waters 
brackish, it is of no use for drinking purposes. ?|P 

The ra inf al l in 1879-80 was 12 inches 4 cents. 

The surface soil is mostly sandy. In places and over a limitedV 
toeesk black soil is found. 

^ Uifire were 42,849 holdingat, ti vthiek tfraeage ai?ea^ 

war 17f'acres.' ' ' ^ 

According to the census of 1881, there were in th^ sub-chyfeioii# 
111 towns and villages, with a population of 91,643, of whom 48,i4ikif 
were males, the average density to the square mile being 309-60. Ot^M. 
the entire population 85,926 were Hindus, 2892 were Mahomme^s' - J 
and 2825 were Jains. -W 






Chanasma, with a population of 7019 inhabitants according to. . 
tlm census of 1871, of 7452 according to the more recent census, oft^ 
whom 3963 were males, contains a vahivdtddr's office and a police '^ 
station situated without the town, Bdnriji’s dharmshdla, a Gniardtr'i^ 
school and a post office. ^ ■-* 


The brge Shrdvak’s temple in the town, dedicated to Pdrashnith, L 
is raid have cost seven lakhs of rupees, and was built by subscription f 
half a centuiy ago. Its numerous brick steeples form a prominent | 
tendmark and from a distance rive it the look of a Norman castle. 
When visited, it is discovered to be madealmostentirelyof Dhrangadra > 
stoM, profusely carved with not inelegant figures. The intenor is 
nch vnth marble flooring and the figures of the twenty-four dv&tkn'^ 

Jain temple in the-' 

WMkwars domuuons. ' 


Momnau. 


f-' 


r 


JDhikoj, with 4680 inhabitants, and VAnivApr, with 2569, and>‘ 
m^heba, with 2629, have Government schools. Kumboi, KilASti ' 
IOAhkahvAda and Sankhalpue have over 2000 inhabitant. 

situat^ on a low hill or mound fonneit 
of the debrw of bnck buildmgs and rising out of alevel plain. 

^ presence of salt creeks carrfedf 

toe new the e^ of the sea which once covered that tricSJ' - 
« 18 imown in Jam l^nds aa Modherimra or Modhbank 
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and it gave ita nanie to the caste of Brahmans called Modh. T?h 0 
very handsome Hindu temple in the immediate vicinity of the town 
is either the Karneshvar or Karn Naru Pras4d. It is of one storey 
only and consisted of an adytum and closed Mandap attached to it. 
There was also an open Mandap separate from the rest of the 
building which is now known as Siid’a Chavri or marriage hallJ 
The spire has fallen and the domes are no longer in existence, but 
otherwise it is in a state of remarkably good preservation. Though, 
according to Dr. Burgess, desecrated and defaced by. Ald-ud-din’s 
soldiery, it is still an imposing structure with a majestic beauty in 
its rniirs. “ The Sitd’a Chavri is rich in carving beyond anything I 
have ever met with elsewhere. Thfe central dome is supported by 
eight columns of great elegance with tomas between each pair, 
outside of which are eight similar ones. The Mandap is similar to 
thg eentnd dome. The proportions of the building are beautiful as 
it is not deficient in height. The extreme length of the ChaviK is 
about fifty feet and of lie temple proper nearly seventy feet, while 
the walla are covered with carvings of unusual excellence.” A 
flight of steps commencing at the Kirth Stambh descends between 
handsome piers to a hund or reservoir. 

When Sidh Reij’s kingdom was in its greatest glory, Achalgad 
and Chandrdvati held by his Parmar vassals, were the outworks of 
Anhilv&dd (Pattan) on the north, Modhera and Jinjfivad^ on the 
west^ Chdsnpliaer and Dabhoi on the east; 
i There is a police station at Modhera. 

I Hear the town of Modhera, twelve miles from Chamasma and not 
jpany miles south of Anhilvadd Pattan, is a village still called 
HnNSi-QAS, in the lands of which are the remains of an immense 
reservoir known in the surrounding villages as the ten miles tank, 
which local tradition still attribute to the father of Sidh Bij, the 
goc^ man Kuran. The design was worthy of a monarch and may be 
' dli«rly traced, though but little built now remains of the structure. 
The river Rnpen flowing down from the hills beyond Kher^du was 
l^pe arrest^ in its course towards the Ran and compelled to empty 
hs' waters into the sea of Kuran. The tank lasted till aj>. 1814 
wlrsit, after a heavy rainfidl, the Rnpen becoming for the time a 
ktrmkm broke through its embankments. 

The ton^e of BkchbIji is situated on the north-west frontier di 
> the Kadi mvision, about twenty-three miles from the town ot that 
iMKine,aiidaboatfifteeamile3 south of Chans4ma,thehead-qnutertew» 

. ‘ eiihe Mb-divmon the Yad4vali, in which sub-division is Becfar^i. 

'^ihe ten^ehas not been built near any Iwge and populous town, 
hwi Wnt in the jui^le on an open plain bordering on the British 
of viramgfim, though the lauds appertimiing to t^ 
j^tUUple intflude ^ petty vilh^es of Bechar, wl^ at a distance of 
a mBa aaii a half to tiie north-west is the laiger village of 
Both these villages and a third have been assigned 
,i$feft»*.i«MHnt<maBoe of the temple and forthmr mention will hemada 
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of them^ thongh it may at once be stated that the people of 
villages are not dependent on the temple for their living but are, fl 
the most part, agriculturists. 

The wild locahty in which the temple is situated has given 
to certain peculiarities. Chiefly from the large temple funds b^ 
partly from the donations of the religious, the temple has beta' 
surrounded with large and costly works designed for the convenieno 
of pilgrims and others, wells, tanks, dharmshdlds, public gardena/f 
charitable dispensary, a Gnjardti school, a police thdna, aGovemm^ 
tr^ury, an office of the temple, and so forth, all crowdil 
within a narrow area of 167,011 square yards. Again, the temr 
ita^ is surrounded by a fort of brick 280' by 275', of which 
walla are loopholed for musketry, the comers topped by circr 
towers, the three gates made strong. The gateway on the sobV 
face, which is the chief one of the three is composed of solid ston^^ 
and large enough to admit an elephant with a howddh ; it is doob%ti^ 
storied and risBs to a height of 50 feet. « From the terraced rooifi 
of the tower,” says Forbes in the Kas Mala, “ the view extends 
^1 sides over a flat open country studded with villages, each nestlm' 

^ its clump of trees.” Only a few years ago itwsa in contemplati(Mi 
t 0 place a good telescope on this terrace wherewith to sweep tl^; 
plmn and detect any dacoits and robbers who, in monh^ bandA' 
might be approaching the temple from the ChunvAl to tSft wef0' 
Timely notice might thus be given to the police guard who ivonl^' 
issue forth to protect pilgrims. Now more efficient steps havebe^k* *■ 
taken to give security to the place. 3 

There are three temples to the goddess, of which two are termed 
A'dhya Sthdn, the original places, and the middle temple or dfadAyfc" 
Sthan. The first of these encloses the varhharia tree whence » 
goddess first issued. The tiny temple, 15 feet by 19, was built 
Samvat 1208 (a.d. 1152) by- Sankhal Eaj, after whom the neighbomrb^^ 

V L second or middle temple wi^ 

by a M^tha Fadnis, of whom and whose date no record existe,? 
and ^12 feet by 10. The largest temple, the principal place 

Gdikwfo in Samvat 1835 (a.si, 

1 1 79), but as several years were spent in constracting the edffice 
^e final instellation of the goddess did not take place till Shrdnai 
bhudh 9th (July-August) Samvat 1847 (a.d. 1791). It is al.. ' 
stone l^ilding, of 50 by 30 feet, having two domes and one spire:, 
COTer the roof. It is divided into three different parts, the last: ' 
which IS a walled room 9' 9" by 9' 9". It is here that the worsti 
13 performed. The two outer rooms or halls, which rest oui ' ' 
pillars Md arches, are about 15' by 16' each, and visitors ol^’, 
lower orders, the profanum valgus, who may not enter the place 

Zi a’eirZn s'ttla*'"”" ‘ 

^Htecturally the temple does not differ from theordiuMV 
^^am temple of the country, but it is certainly handsome, ’fi 
rtf™?! ‘I®®*?*"® platform, and behind it in a n«*e^ 

of worship, the Bala Wra orf^ 
generative organ. An A'ngi, however, or 
IS nxea to the mche mid conceals from the visitor the rad 
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Worship, and on the A'ngi the image of the goddess is engraved, 
, Bechi4ji riding upon a cock. The pilgrims to the shrine, according to 
th^ means, make presents of gold and silver ornaments, clothes, and 
'cocks, whilst, on festive occasions, gold and silver ornaments are placed 
over A'ngi and goddess, the value of which is estimated at Es. lo,00(X- 

Rorbes^ gives an account of the origin of the temple;' “Some 
Chdran women, says the tradition, were travelling from Sankhalpuf 
to a neighbouring village when the Kolis attacked and plundered 
them. One of the women whose name was Bahnchra, snatched a 
sword from a boy who attended her, and with it cut off both her 
IbreSsts. She immediately perished. Her sisters, B6t and Bulal, 
also committed suicide, and they, as well as Bahuchra, became 
Ipems. SJvri Bechrdji is worshipped in the ChnnvAl; but Mata at 
Hmej, near Kot; and Bulal Devi at Bakalku about fifteen miles 
• ^uth of Sihor.” 

Another account is that some children of the cowherds of Kalri, a 
i^lage about three miles to the east of the temple, while one day 
grazing their cattle took to playing, and made a niche for the Devi, 
after which, having obtained rice from their homes, they cooked it on 
the spot and offered it to the supposed goddess. Still in their make- 
believe worship they selected a fatbuffaloe from the herd, took it to the 
goddess and smote its neck with a branch of the Varhharia tree of 
which mention has been made. Off fell the head, the goddess had 
^aowpted the offering. . Meanwhile a king was passing by that way 
at the head of his troops j he heard of the strange event, and begged 
jof the deity to display the truth of her appearance by so filling with 
«ceasmatlpotheheldin his hand that his whole army might be 
At once the contents of the pot became endless. Ever after, 
;piany strange deeds of power were done at the temple of Bechraji. 

> - The temple servants are of several castes though some are Brahmans, 
c%nt all are nominees of H. H. the G4ikwar, and receive salaries from 
tile temple fund. The six persons who attend immediately on the 
igoddess are either Andich or Shrimtii BrAhmans, and receive 
492 per annum, while twenty-one other servants cost Bs. 1107 a 


Every morning the head worshipper or Pujdri, after performing 
enters the adytum and pours the Panchdmrit, or a 
,'aaixtnte of milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar and honey, over the 
TOpresentative figure, and drops cold water on it through a small 
"wri^ted metal pot. While this process, termed ahhishek, is 
"^dag plwc ftj the Brahman chants hymns from the Ved^s. Coloured 
^wders are then applied to the figure and A'ngi, and flowers are 
on. Incense and camphor are burnt, and silver lamps are kept 
%lighhbotii day and night. After the worship, the Balbhog, or food 
* 'enough for a child, consisting of Shira, or wheat-flour, sugar and 
''darified butter, is offered with a cocoanut at seven o^clock, and the 
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moniiilg ceremony is concluded with an A'Hi,i.e., the waiving 
lamps-and burning camphor accompanied with a chorus of hymns^ 
the ringing of beUs, and the beating of gongs. Another meal of, ^ 
sugar and milk is offered at about ten o'clock, a little being -' 
sprinkled over the figure and the rest consumed by the priests. I« 
former times flesh and liquor were acceptable to the Devi, and, as long ■ ^ 
as the worship remained with the Rajputs, Kamalias and sunilar noi>» ; 
Br&hmanical classes, were among the daily offerings. These were the 
only officiating worshippers, it is said, till Samvat 1915 (a.d. 1859h •*“ 
when one N^rtiyanrdv Madhava, a Dakshani Brahman, was appoiatea | 
manner of the temple by the Gaikwar, and substituted Brahnuni 
priests for Rajputs. In the evening a path or passage of the 5 !^ 
Saptashati which tells of the erploits of Devi is read and the figure 
is again washed and worshipped, when a dish or plate of cooked ricA, 
dal, vegetables, balls made of sugar and wheat-flour, is presented, t 
and this is the “ Mahd Naivedia” or great offering, which iS % 
accompanied by similar gifts offered attendant pilgrims.,"-j 
Strangely enough during six days the offering is taken by Kamfilifo '5 
and during ten days by Rajputs. In the evening again there ia?^ 
worship and there are offerings which,-aocordmg to thira term, thw-.' 
Rajputs and Kam&liAs appropriate. ‘ - 7 ,- . 

Some notice, then, should be taken of these classes who are 
connected with the temple, the Kamdli^, th? Solanki EajpntS dl f 
Kalri, and the Pavy^s or eunuchs. The Kamdlias say of themMveS ' i 
that when the giant Bhundiisur, who lived in the forest where thA 
temple now stands, became powerful, he harassed the Brahmans and 
saints whose abodes were on the banks of the Sarasvati The latter 
prayed the Devi to assist these good folk and the goddess to do sA 4 
created theKam^lids. TheSolankiRajpnts of K41ri claim their desCttt^'l- 
from the royal families of the Rajput princes of Anhilpur (Pattatt)..;J 
A legend relates that the Ch^vada king of Pattan and Solanki kii^f 
of Kalri resolved on forming a royal alliance. But, by evil chance,' 
both kings had daughters, neither had a son. Thereupon the KAM 
Rdja fraudulently passed off his girl as a boy and a marri^e was ’ ’ 
celebrated. Difficulties ensued, and the girl-husband found herse 
constrained to flee from Pattan. In the forest of the Devi 
rested awhile. Her dog plunged into a pool and to the wonder 
the princess changed her sex on the spot; her mare jumped 
came forth a stallion; the princess herself then tried the mag«> -t 
the water and, lo ! she too changed into a man. From that time il 
BolAnki Rajputs followed the Devi. But some say that the KatnAlq 
'are Musalmans, once soldiers of the bloody Ala-ud-din, eonvin^,, 

'of the power of the goddess by a meal they made of the cooks in 
temple, for the birds, after they had been consumed, still screansw^ 
“Bechar BechaP'. Valabh, a MevAd BrAhman, has cdeln^ed 
miracle in verse.* Ala-ud-din worried by these pestilent fowls 
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Forbei’ lUsmAla, p, 428. 
'* He eat a oock 




“ In oil having cooked it'; 
“ From the Mleadi’s body 
*' Yon cidled it Bechua” 
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cm the SoKnki Rajputs to pray to the Devi. This they did most suc- 
cessfuUy on condition that the individual who had caught and killed the 
oodks was left at the temple as a menial servant. This man^ Kam^, 
'married a Musalmd.n woman of Ahmeddbdd and was the ancestor of 
4ihe Kamdlids. The SoMnki Rajputs affirm that the Kam^ids to 
'this day observe many Mnsalman customs and bury their dead. 
What^er their origin, Soldnkis and Kamdliiis claim an undivided 
n^it to the offerings made to the goddess and the disputes thus 
engendered have lasted to this day. His Highness Sayd.jirdv, finding 
imevidence to go on, resorted to the ordeJ of carrying a red hot 
iron five paces in front of the temple. The Kamalias stood the test 
which the Rajputs avoided. Clear was the triumph of the former, yet 
in Sarmat 1907 (1851) the dissatisfied Rajputs fell in a body on the 
Kam&li&s while they were in the temple, and killed ten of them. His 
Highness Khanderdv, thereupon, made a fresh' settlement; the 
Repots were to have 10 annas, the Eamdlias 6 annas, in the rupee 
all. offerings. This settlement, interrupted by His Highness 
JCalhAntdv for a time, now holds good, but the Kam41ids complain 
and agitate. 

With respect to the presents consisting of cash, clothes, ornaments 
and similar valuable articles, the rule is that articles worth more 
than Rs. 50 are reserved for the goddess, and the rest credited to 
the fund called golakh. From this fund raw food is given to 
mendicants and Brdhmans, upon chits signed 1^ the Eamhli&s, 
Rajputs and the Odikw^Fs officers. At end of the year the 
baumce of the golakh fund is rateably divided between the Rajputs 
and Kamdlids. The yearly income of the golahh is about Rs. .5000, 
ront of which about Rs. 3000 are spent on “ Saddvarat” or charity, 
jf Rs. 2000 going to the goddess. 

31ie Patty as or eunuchs, often persons naturally impotent and 
'^Hierafore chosen, have only a small right. They levy small fees from 
tnlgrims on particular occasions. Lately the Giikwdr’s Government 
Imve very properly interfered with these people, to their own great 
‘ sorrow but to the advantage of humanity. 

Every full moon marks a sacred day at the shrine of the goddess. 

; The neighbouring devotees of BechrAji visit the temple re^larly 
pn these days, as do those who have vowed at any cost to visit the 
temple monthly, when they bathe in the Mdnsarovar and make 
ofterin^ to the goddess. But the full moons in Ashvin (October - 
Hovenmeor) and OhaMra (March- April) are the most conspicctons, and 
’tibe ooiiseqnent ceremonials last nine days {Navrdtri), during which 
' presents are offered, most frequently Angis composed 

bf paper and mica if tendered by the poor, or of silver if th^ are 
' ^e gifts of Rt^ut chiefs. The less valuable Angis are ' often 
^ ibdistrilmfMi aaioiig the devotees as a prasdd or sacred relic, and 
«Ren vows tete made that if some end is gained the devotee will take 
0ia Anm and, build a tmnple at a certain place and establish there 
; the go^en. 

On the 8th of Aahvm (October-Kovember) and Chaitra (March- 
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bnttep are tirown. Brdhmaiis cbant hymns from their sacred bobbin * 
The ceremonials performed on these days are known as Homhavan^ \ 

. and Satchandi. At the conclusion of the ceremony which takesr;-? 
place on the 14th of A.shvin Vadya (October-November), a 
buSaloe is killed. In order not to ofEend the feelings of 
Br^dunans and others the sacrifice is made in the silence of the nigbt^ ^ 
The Kamalias bring a bnfialoe in front of the temple to a stono 
called chdchar. Bed powders and flowers are put on the animal, 
■and it is worshipped. A white cloth is thrown over the back of th^ 
beast, and a garland of flowers removed from the body of the^ 
goddess is put round its neck. A lamp which is filled from one' ^ 
of those burning near the goddess is brought lighted from inside ’fe 
the temple and is placed over the stone chdchar. The biiffaloe is 1- 
then -let loose, and if it goes and smells the lamp, it is considered te 
be acceptable to the Devi, and is at once slain, if possible at on©*--,-fii 
stroke of the sword, by one of the Kolis of the temple villages^ ■ 3 . 
A blood tipped flower is presented to the Devi and the bye slanders^ ,s-^ 
apply blood to their foreheads. This blood is the sure source ofr • 
strength and prosperity, and even Br^bmans will preserve clothed % 
steeped in the blood the victim as apdls '^ajpd natural and f 
pTOtfflfili^i»td dmeases^ If the bafhdoe refrlae .to lampf\ 

the stoned is t^n away, after one of its eW8^^3^b«u ci55“i 
and a drop of the blood offered to the goddess on a floiyer, - 
Pilgrims also make vows to kill goats or buffaloes. But sinee. - 
the spread of the Brfihmanical influence, no animal, excepting <? 
^ one above referred to, maybe killed within the fort wallS 
when any animals are kilted by the pilgrims, it is held necessary 
th^ the test should be applied of the lamp lighted in the temple. 

Pflgrims may visit the shrine singly, but, for the most part, " 
toMe who come from distance, from Kfithidwdr or remote parts of 
fcrnjar^t, travel thither in sanghs or bands. Indeed, till lately, the 
HHsecunty of the country rendered this necessary. The largest bands' 
arrive before the full moon olAshvin and CAaiYra, travelling in hired 
T ® number get together; but sometimea 

to frlfil a vow th^ go on foot. Each sangh has its experienced- 
l^er or sanpAm, who knows the seasons and roads and where ^ 
hire Kohs for the protection of the party. ’T:. 

The pilpims provide for their own food, but Brahmans, BhUts aiid4 
l^di^nts are, m some cases, exempted from paying the chauki *' 

S! V 15 ® managers are also exei^ted from payu^- 

the Valova or protection-dnty to the Koli guides. ‘f 

1, ^ Gfiikw^r, suffering from some maladyvl 

Srea.tfa.me of the goddess Bechr^ji and visited- 
He m^e a vow to spenda lakh and aqnarter on the templ#4 
a he were cured. Cured he was without delay and joyfully hamW^ 
stone temple and dharmshdlds worth more than he had cratractelif 
ascription on one of the haUs, recording ^ 
from which It would appear that the inaugural ceremony, 

® took place in Somnat 1839 (aAS 
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Tbf mentioned the then reigning 

M4n4]Ir6y made grants of three villages in perpetnity to thegoide^^ 
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serately, Bechar^ Dodi\4da and Sankhalpiir. All three are within 
three miles of the temple^ and are managed by a special Government 
official.^ 

The present revennes of Bechar are Rs. 3290, of Dodiv^aBs. 3100, 
and of Sankhalpur Rs. 11,673. The license fee of a liquor shop 
brings Rs. 800, and a rent from shops Rs. 200. In addition to the 
above all presents made to the goddess come to Rs. 2000, so that 
the income of the temple may be about Rs.21,000. The expenditure 
is about Rs. 8340.^ There is a balance in hand of Rs. 50,000, and of 
late much has been done to improve the place. 


' SIDHPUR 

The-Sidhpur sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to the 
ftorth by portions of the Pfflanpur territory, but some of the Sidhpur 
villages are separated from the main block of the sub-division 
and are well inside P^^Ianpu^. To the west it touches the Pattan 
mrb-diviKon; to the south the Visnagar sub-division; and to the east 
hhe Kherdlu sub-division. 

The recent census papers give an area of 266 square miles. Of a 
total area of 236,473 highds 52,420 bighds belong to alienated land. 
Of the total cxilturable area 124,525 highds are under occupancy, 
5851 highds are in villages where the assessment is laid on in a lump 
jBum and 33,344 bighds represent the area of cnltnrable WMte. The 
. tblMl nnoulturable waste extends over an area of 20,332 bighds, of 
\ which, besides 9889 highds of waste land, 2729 bighds are covered 
I village sites, 4036 by roads and 3677 highds by tanks. 

“^e sub-division is flat and undulating by turns, and is bare of • 
fjrees. The Sarasvati river flows through it. 

; The lowest temperature recorded in 1879-80 was 57° degrees, thft 
highest recorded 85° degrees. The rainhdl registered in the same^ 
year wm 19‘27 inches. 

la the town of Sidhpur there are two reservoirs of water named 
j^Bindu mid the Ahilya tanks, necessarily ascribed to Sidh Rdj, 
The water cannot be used for drinking rarposes as it is much 
" dirtied by the pilgrims who wash there. Iliere is also a large and 
. w^l btdlt well with stone steps in the village of Dethli, of whudi 
" . tl«B water is said to be very pure. 

i *510 Bt^oe ^1 of the sub-division is %ht and sandy, 
js ; .revenue proper in 1879-80 was Rs. 3,29,138, while the 

5 " ji^iacp^imeous land; receipts were Rs. 18,470, so that the totol land 
£'¥ ; Counted to Rs. 3,47,609. There were derived from dhltdn 

i 2^1, from Customs revenue Rs. 180, from verds- (k 

it"• ' ■' - 1 . .... I.. ... A . I, I . - -——, 

■ XAfKSotclingtotiielatest cenBosthepopalatioaaf the above three viDageaamcmnted 
* t4 475t amis. Ibo are Bech» (mates 730, females 630), DodiW^ (males S55^ 

I tokalea&lT), Sanfcnalpnr (males 279, funales 1110). 

*;'Ehe yewl; espeiuutttre w as frflows: ^ temple senraats Bs. 1509 j manager a^ 

T. 33 temple guards IIb. 3192 ; 24 village serrantg Rb. 728; dispensary and medidi^ 

' EalOm; mudat Bs. votsBp and offnings to the godd^ and annual 

Ipt^MesBa 1100; total Bs. 8^ 
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<v>s«»pa Rs. 16,542, and from misceilaneons sources such as stwap^ v^; 
police, judicial fines, educational fees, registration, &c., Rs. 12,372%,^j 
He total revenue of the sub-division for 1879-80 was, therd 0 i!^|: 
Rs. 3,79,306. 

The total nnmber of holdings in 1879-80 was reckoned to 
10,256, and the average area of a holding was seven acres 
half. . ;, '-,!?| 

According to the census of 1881, the sub-division contains 32^' 
towns and Plages with a population of 95,079, of whom 49,166 
males, the average density per square mile being 357'43. Of 
entire population 80,121 were Hindus, 12,963 were MahommeiBi*,i|; 
and 1906 were Jains. 

- ' *' 


LotTieahvar near Modhera .—At Lotheshvar not far fro^ 
Modhera is a curious combination of four small Kunda, which . ’ 
a circular well in the centre form a Greek cross. -fp 

Sidhpur Shristhal, situated east latitude 23° 50', north longitnd^ 
72° 20', has a population of over 13,500 individuals according t© tU 
census of 1872 and that of 1881, of whom 6679 were males. It ’ ' 
a station on the Rajputana-Mdlwa line 64 mdesL north of Ahmedabad 
" He pictoresque town of Sidhpur stands on the steep nottitern ban^ 
of the Sarasvati, exhibiting towards the river numerous nodei^; 
houses, the residences of Bohrds and other wealthy traders 
half European as they are in form, with balustered terraces 
windows fenced with Venetian screens, contrast with the freqnen^_ 
iq>ire-eovered Hindu shrines of the sacred town. Above the gard8nsi&. 
h»e and there intervening protracts the grim and giant-like skeletoflK" 
of the old Budra Mdia With its flight (d st^is extending ^ ^ 
consiaerable distance along the edge of the river. He Sarasvati heif 
makes an unnsnal bmid towards £e east and therefore the plaopn 
^nUarly holy.” The following remarks by a late visitor, Mr. Jam^; 
Bombay C.S., on this highly coloured passage may be qnot^iS 
” Sidhpur is in appearance the most striking town in Gujardt. ^ 
stands on the northern bank of the Sarasvati which runs inunedish^ 
below it. The country around is very sandy, and not so ferWo 
well wooded as that around Pattau. There are a number of tempMl 
of modem construction, surrounded by high brick walls which 
on the edge of the river. The remains of the Budra Mala 1 
to have been shaken by an earthquake and the entrance to the.psBJpS 
is in a very^ dangerous condition. These are probably the litfgci 
Hindu remains in Western India, the stones bring g^au^ , 

tsarvisg superb. The whole site of the tem^ is now built over.ii^^ 
the exception of the foorfr^mehtsof the porch mentioned 
end the row of small temples now used as a mosque^” . ' -v:. 

^ The Budra Maid was a veiy large edifice of the usual fortu 
fmptNrently three stories lu^h. In the centoe of three sides 
.0m^p ff^ected two-storied porticoes called rv^ ckoingf 

i|dytum, a most aaearive e^Mstore rismg to the . 
central boildii^ and tiim racRuMi^ 

On either side stood a hirti stambh'Op'idv^^^ 
miktB in a oeedtyp^^ Ktato^ Tw# 
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Burned columns support an entablature and sculptured pediment. 
Above the brackets formed of the heads of marine monstefs springs 
a delicately chiselled arch called the “tomn" or garland. The temple 
stood in the centre of an extensive court, to which access was given 
by three large gate houses, that in front opening on to the ferrace 
leading to the river. The rest of the surrounding wall was composed 
of numerous lesser shrines, three of which remain and have been . 
converted into a Mahommedan mosque.”^ 

The story of its erection runs thus. Prince Rij, the eldest of 
the three sons of Bhttvdditya, the Solanki king of Kaliy^n, appearing 
at the court of Anhilvada, found favour in the eyes of Siti Devi, 
the sister of the. King Sdvantsing. The princess died in giving 
birth to Mul RAj whom the childless king of Gujarat adopted. 
SAvantsing, after resigning the throne to his adopted son, wished to 
take it back again, but that prince to assure his power murdered 
the foolish uncertain SAvantsing and many other members of his 
mbthejr’s family. The treacherous Mul Raj was now haunted by 
remorse and after many endeavours to find the right way to propi¬ 
tiate the gods he built or rather commenced the Budra Mala, 
dedicating it to Mahadev. The gratified Shiv, therefore, promised 
him the conquest of Sorath land. At the consecration of the 
temple the king gave Shristhalpura and Saglmur and many similar 
villages to BrAhmans. After his abdication ot the throne to his son 
be yetired to this spot to end hia days. It is said that Prince 

• C^amnnd, the son of the founder, would often repair to the tempte 
; in. his youth and listen to the story of the MahAbhdrat recited in the 
} assembly of the sages. But for some reason the temple afterwards 

fell into disrepair, and the demons or Rdkshas were emboldened to 
annoy the Brahmans, so that the smoke of the sacrificial fire no 
longer rose to the heavens. Eventually the place was rediscovered 
by two robbers, pointed out to Sidh RAj, purified by the latter, 
ahd called after him Sidhpur. The temple also was restored and 
fisbmpleted by the king And his mother Mainal Devi. It was 
^ afterwards sacked and converted into a mosque by AJa-ud-din Khilji, 
and it was again devastated by Ahmedshah. Dr. Burgess who 
visited the Rmra Mala eleven years ago remarked that the work of 
destynction had proceeded rapidly since it was visited by Forbes, and 
stiirnmre recently injuries have taken place. 

Opposite Sidhpur and across the river is a large square building 
•- nf-tjiglf dimensions forming a Dharmihdla of Kevalpuri GosAvi’a, 
biim.Qf the ShivA persuasion. Its erection was due to the famons 
i £ AM)tya::BAi RAni of Indore. BAbAji Divan, at the commencement 

* .iif ife c^tatry, built here one great temple to MahAdev Sidheshvar, 

to MahAdev Govind, and a third to Nilakanth MahAdev. 

’!' lofiy temple of Sidheshvar MahAdev, standing in a court of 
dimensions and guarded by a wall strongly buttressed towards 
river, looks down on a pipal tree into which the evU spirits of 
possessed devotees ^ss. Indeed, the white temple on the spot of 
i tod round which ihe Sarasvati curves is dedicated to BhntnAt 
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Mahdder. Below it two lesser temples mark the spots where Sati' 
ladies immolated themselves. The whole of this little bit of rrv# : 
scenery is always full of life; the women are drawing watec|~i 
pilgrims are bathing; a little lower down the dyers are spreading 
out the cloths for which Sidhpur has some local celebrity and' tw^J 
water is tinged with red. The temple to the special god of the place|^ 
Govind MahAdev, is in the town; it contains two images, both 1 
Krishna. The other chief ten>ples are those of Banchodji, Sahasna,? 
KdlaMdta, the mandirs of Shamji, Svdmi Narayan, Gosdvji MahArt^*| 
Kkardan Bishi, Kapil Muni, the temples of Lakshmi NirAyaj^"* 
GopinAthji.GovardhanNjlthji, Raghnnathji,Ganpati,Br{ihmandcshv^‘'* 
Mah^ev, Arbade>livar Mahadov', Vdlkeshviir Mahadcv, Sidhnd^- 
MahtLdev, Moksha Pipal tree, Khak Chauk. The chief tanks ais’j 
the Bindu sarovar, the Alpa aarovar and the Bnyan Vdpikara, Th^ 
town itself is very dirty, the .streets are narrow and tortuous, th 
houses crowded together, and the population is excessive for tl^ 
area inhabited. It is also reported that the resident Brdhmans at| 
mnch sought after by those of their caste who have marriageabl 
daughters, and that there is a consequent eicbss of wives in Sidhpi^ 

Aa the town owes its sanctity to the^fira»v!lili,i1^X(iay he not^ 
that tTOOgh the stnall bat translucent stream generally roiiS westward 
towards the Ran of Outoh from the celebrated shrine of Koteshvfl^ 
Mahddev in the marble hills of Arfear, for a short distancfelj^ ^ 
passes the town of Sidhpur, the virgin river makes a bend towaf^^^ 
the east, and, though sacred at all times, its course is at this poia#. 
esteemed more peculiarly holy, because so far it turns toward8|^ 
the rising sun. The spot is, therefore, held to be but littl^ 
distant from Paradise; no other place is so near it. Holy th^ 
course of the river may be, quaint at all times it is and oftffla 
dangerous. Its waters spread in an uncertain way over a wide bed 
so that in the fair season a few yards of sand almost dry are flank^ 
by little rapids a foot or two deep which rush over shifting sands.* 
in the rains the rapids become fierce torrents and the shifting b^ 
is treacherous to cross. 

Sidhpur is sought by orphans who go to perform the Shradkt 
there, for the place is Matrigayfi, as one place in India is Pitrigayi 
There are four very holy aarovar a in India, and one of them' ra " , 
Bindu aarovar at Sidhpur. Eor these two reasons and, becanse.d. 
the great sanctity at this spot of the sacred river, the SarasvM 
Sidhpur is second to no town in Gujarfit as a place of pilgrim^^ 
except Dvarka only. There are four fairs held during the 
On the fifteenth of Kdrtik Shudha (October-November), a large iS., 
is held in honour of the Bindu aarovar tank and the river SAras<1^, 
on the eighth day of Aahvin Shudha (September-October) takes pkriJi 
_ that^of Sahasra Kala : on the eighth of the dark fortnighl^ 
SAraran (July-August) that of Vateshvar MahMer: and on 
Monday of Shrdvan there is a fair in honour of Brahmandesi^ll 
MabAdev. * y .=jA 

The public buildings of Sidhpur are the vdhwdtddr’s public 
fte railway staticm on the south bank of the river and at 
distance from fbe stotion the travellers* bungsdow, the 
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tbe large opium godowns four in number, Amarpuri’s Math, and 
Bpajbharthi’s Math. There are three dharmshdlda or rest-houses : 
B^bdji’s Vddi is known as’Sidheshvar Mahadev’s dharmshdla, the 
Vddi of the Audich Brdhmans as that of Ambaji M^ta, and there 
is that of Adkeshvar Mahddev. There is a post ofiBce, an Anglo- 
vernacular school, a large Gujarati school and a girls’ school 

Sidhpur is in the centre of the opium bearing country, and 
recently the GAikwdr’s Government has stored up at this spot the 
opium of which it has now the sole permitted purchase and 
manufacture. More than 20 Mkhs (£180,000) worth of the precious 
drug are in the public godowns. In the way of manufacturing there 
is some dyeing and printing of cloth done, and soap is made. The 
wood carving on the houses is excellent. Considering the size of the 
place the bankers and merchants are, or rather were, well-to-do, for 
their speculation in opium has now been arrested by the State 
monopoly, and it was in opium that their chief business lay. 

Mandilceshvar near Dadishthal or Daithali. Kshem withdrew 
to this pure place on the banks of the Sarasvati. Kuran Raj, 
consequently, granted the village to prince Devprasfid, the son of 
Kshem that he might attend on his father. 

In 1193 A.D. Muhamad Ghori met in battle Chdmund Edj, the 
viceroy of Delhi, and Prathirdj, the Chohan, on the banks of the 
Sarasvati and gained a fearful victory over the two Hindu leaders 
who died in the struggle. The road to Ajmir,tben lay open to the 
conqueror. Chipur near Sidhpur: When Muzaffar Khmi had defeated 
‘ • Farhat-ul-Mulk near Sidhpur, twenty-four miles from Pattan, the 
author of the Mirat-i-Skandri states that he built a town on the 
spot where the battle took place called Jitpur or the “ Town of 
• ‘-"Victory,” probably the Chipur of our maps.^ Or to follow a fuller 
'account; when Ndsir-u-diu Toghlak became Emperor in 1391,the 
^ people of Cambay complained against the governor at Pattan. 
This was Parhat-ul-Mulk, and Muhammad Sh4h ZaBr Eh&n, son of 
i Vaji-nl-Mulk, a Tank Rajput convert, was sent in his place. Zafir 
KhAn, afterwards Zafir Shdh and independent king of Gnjar&t, 
•i rniiorced his authority by conciliating the cultivators and- other 
. snbjectB.^ 

? Athor, a place some fifteen miles from Sidhpur, with a population 
.(oit'2&t)4 inhabitants, contains a celebrated temple to Ganpati; there 
. . ^ a rest-house termed Cktnpati’s dharmshdla. 

' Metrdna, population 934, about ten miles from Sidhpur, contains 
la. well-known Jmn temple to Pmnsndth- A is held in the 
; the fifteenth day of eveiy month, 

- with a population of 4018 inhabitants, contains 

dkarrashdla and tomb and a temple to M^adev. A 
■'.Blarge fedr in held on the twenty-eighth of Moharam in honour of 
tfce. Mahommedan Pir, to which Musalmdn pilgrims rep^ from all 
; parts of Gujsfffit. The saint’s tomb is also visited by many affected 
^ with bpil^sy. There is a Gujar&ti school in the town.. 

^ ----j-....-- - —;-- 

Hkt. of India, Vol W, Ch, IV, * SCrat-i-Alunadi, p. 177-I7& 
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XJnjd, with a population of 8542 according to the census of 1872, | 


Or according to the more recent census, of 10,454 inhabitaniasyl 


cO&sisting of 5267 males and 5187 feuiales, has a station on tl^| 
]^jputana-M41wa line, fifty-six miles from Alimed4bad,is eight mil^^^’' 
soom of Sidhpur and fourteen miles north-west of Visnagar. ItS^ 
the head-quarter and probably the original seat in Gujardt of tibif 
Eadara Kunbis,^ who, tradition says, came from Marvdd orf 
Hindustan in the times of the Eajput kings of Gujarat. These dfiiS 
not intermarry but eat with the Leva Xnnbis who have their seat 
Balisdna, twelve miles west of Unj4 and six miles south-east 
Anhilvada. The Kadavds are said to number 500 houses an4^ 
third of the population of Unja. 

The following tale is told respecting their origin; Shiva was ow j 
day performing austerities while tJmia or Pdrvati amused herself 
making 52 (Bdvan) pairs of images of males and females. At hel'"' 
request he inspired them with life and so originated the 52 division 
of the Eadavds for whom he founded the village where they installe 
mother Umdji as their Eul Devi, and their descendants visit *’ "" 
temple from the most distant localities in fulfilment of their vovt® 
Forbes states that, on one occasion Sidh. - i^turning frop" 
Mdlva, halted at TJnjd. Mirotang mentions that' the' headman r 
tJnjd was styled the king’s uncle, and there is a local tradition tl. 
Mainal Devi, Sidh Eajd’s illustrious mother, on one occasion befcini^ 
her marriage found shelter with Himdlo, the headman of tfnjdi.. 
In the time of Sidh Raj, the village was, what it still is, one of th 
most prosperous in Gujarat. The story is that the great king, whe;^ 
he visited the place, went about among the people at night 
disguise, and he heard them all praise him except for one reason,ai^ 
that was that he had no son. The next day he invited the boorisp 
cultivators to his royal tent, where they sat down about him 
even on the royal cushion without asking leave. But the k’“ 
regarded not their apparent rudeness. 

The present temple of the Eadava Eunbis is a large one erected 
about 1858. Surrounded by a lofty brick enclosure it is'built 
fine grained stone and is very like those of the Jainas in structure. 
tnandap is about twenty feet square in the inside covered by a dom 
which rises from eight pilasters. Here every eleventh year the Eadav,.. 
CTqmre of the goddess as to when they shall celebrate the mar 
rites of their tribe, and lots are drawn to decide whether the Sc 
marriage day is to be in that year or the next. All the girls of t, , 
caste over forty days old must be married on one or other Of 
fixed days, and should no husband be found a proxy bridegrotriSti^ 
sometimes set up and married to a number of girls who immedie^i 
enter a state of nominal widowhood until an elicrible unitor- ‘ 


widowhood until an eligible Unitor. 
when the parents give her in Natra or second marriage, 
frequently even the proxy is dispensed with, and little ^ 

married to bouquets of flowers Which are treated as r .. 

ferid^rooms during the ceremonies and then thrown into * 

: the little maids behind as widows. 




* See pages 59 and 60, 
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The town contains a fauzddr’s kacheri and a railway station. 
Tkere are two dharmshdlds known as Kaleshvar MaMdev’s and 
;trmia Devi’s. There are also a post office and a Gujarati school. 
A large fair is held in the month of M^igshir. 

The villages of Uperi, Eambali and Kohoda have each a population 
exceeding 2000. 



VI'SNAGAR. 

The Visnagar sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to the 
south by the Vijd,pur sub-division; to the east by the Vijdpur and 
Kher^lu sub-divisions; to the north by those of KherAlu and Sidhpur; 
to the west by the sub-division of MesAna. 

The recent census gives Visnagar an area of 227 square milea 
Of a total area of 176,122 bighds alienated lands occupy 67,100 
highde. The area under occupancy is 68,071 bighds, that under 
villages on which a lump sum is assessed 4180 bighds, that of 
onltnrable waste 26,778 bighds. The total nnculturable waste 
amounts to 8982 bighds and comprises 2249 hhigds on account of 
village sites, 2464 bighds on account of roads, 2290 bighds on 
account of tanks, and i 979 bighds on account of waste lands. 

The bare and treeless portion of Visnagar has a most uninteresting 
aspect, but towards the south and west the trees become more 
frequent and the look of 'the country more cheerful Thesur&ce 
Soil is light and sandy. 

The Rupen flows through the sub-division. In the village of 
Qothiva is a well which has a wide celebrity for its medicinal 
properties, it being considered excellent for fever patients. 

•In 1879-80 the lowest temperature recorded was 64°, the highest 
104°; the rainfall registered was 19 inches 1 cent. 

in the same year there were 7737 holdings with an average area of 
five and a half acres. 

According to the census of 1881, the sub-division possessed 58 
towns and vilh^fes, with a population of 81,842, of whom 41,701 were 
’males, the average density being 360*53 to the square mile. Of the 
entire population 74,777 were Hindus, 4203 Mahommedans, and 
Jains. 

Visfuigar or Visahiagar, with a population according to the census 

1872 of 19,127, and according to that more recently taken of 
, of whom 9615 were males, is sitcmted foTirteen miles Muth- 

vassfe sii I7nj4, and eleven miles east of MesAna. Visalnagar is the 
^ f^inal seat of one of the six classes of NAgar BrAhraans, many 
' ^ whrnn are now followers of SvAmi NArAyan, the religmus r^ormer 

%hom Bistop Heber met in GujarAt in 18S5.* 

-Vwioqs.aocOTnts are given of its origm. Burgess states that it is 
flaid to tove been foutoed by Visal Dev, the VAghela prince in aj). 
1243-1261; but oth^ accounts attribute its foundation to Vistd 
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Dev the Chohdn about 1046 a.d. According to the latter account i 
Visal Deva, the Chohan prince of Ajmir, the head of the confederatgr J . 
which almost drove the Mahommedans out of Labor, determined ^ 
punish Bhim Deva for not having joined it. He defeated in battle 
the Chdldk Ray’s general Bnlnk, the warrior, in a battle in GnjaiAt; 
The succeeding night, the Chalak’s minister came to entreat him.. 
The king replied: "Listen; I will leave a post here and in a month’s iS' 
time I will'build a city, assent to this and bring your offering.” So > 
Visal returned home again when he had ■ founded Visalnagar.- % 
Bardic traditions add that Visal Dev Mandaleshvar of Chandr^ivati,- »f- 
the Vaghel, founded or rather repaired the town of Visalnagar.* , 
The pilgrims who pass by the place on their way to Ambdji in f 
Dantd hold a fair at Visnagar. The town is then much frequented J: 
bymerchantsfromAhmedabadandother place8,and cloths,metal pots, j# 
irc., are sold to the value of a lakh or a lakh and a half. Coppei' il 
pots are manufactured in Visnagar. In many respects the town 
presents a more thriving appearance than any other place in the 
division. It is not so large as Battan, but it is more centricaJljt ? 
^uated and has several advantages over Kadi. i 


Tim public offices of the ndAivdh&w, tiie Dydanst. Judge, the^'* 
As^bsmt Judge, the Munsif and the IfM Suhdh toge^fer with thov, 

? olice station and the jail are in the Sarkar k^eheri chUeA. Dorbdr. ? 
here is a public garden with a bungalow in it, and thebnlvlwak. / 


There is a public garden with a bungalow in it, and thebnly tiwak. / 
of importance is that named Delu : there are also two schools, line 
Anglo-vernacular and the other Gujarati. The stone-built tank in'I 
the town is deserving of notice. > 

There are no less than nine dharmshdlds or rest-houses which are S 
named Himatram’s Patharvali or stone-built, Mandivali, ther’; 
Kansar’s, the Vania’s, Bhimnath Mahddev’s, Hanuman’s, SomrAth,^ 
Mahadev’s, and Jaleshvar Mahadev’s. The temples are to Jaleshyai^ 
Mahadev, and Bhimnath Mahadev, Gosavji Maharaja’s temple^’ 
Svdmi Narayan’s temple, the Shravak’s Mandir, and Lala Bhagat'^ 
Mandir. - 


The village of Vdlam has 6043 inhabitants and contains. a,\.| 
Government school. Bhander and Bhalak have over 3000, 8^1 
Kaman, Kansa, Gothua, Denay, Ganja and Kada over 200^, 
inhabitants. Jaitalvasna, with 1423 inhabitants, has a travelifflSI« 
bungalow. 


kherAlu. 


The sub-division of KheiAlu in the Kadi district is bounded W 
the south by the Visnagar and Vadnagar sub-divisions; on the 
by territories belonging to petty Mahi Kdntha chiefs; on the nc^ 
b;y a portion of the Palanpur territory; and on the west by v^i 
Sidhpnr sub-division. • 

The census of 1881 gives Kheralu ^ area of 218 square mlleiri 
In 1879-80, of a total area of 229,575 bighds the extent of alieBi^Slfs 
lan^ amounted to 79,578 bighds. The cnltorable area comastod^^i 


4 Btfs MiUa, Book I, Chapter XXIV. 
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81,139 highds under occupancy, of 2786 bighds belonging to 
villages assessed in' a lump sum, and of 51,742 bighds of culturable 
waste. The total area of unculturable waste was 14,330 bighds, and 
it was composed of 2592 highds on account of village sites, 2725 
bighds on account of roads, 3340 highds on account of tanks, and 
of 5,673 highds of waste land. 

The sub-division is level throughout, but it is fairly well wooded. 
The surface soil is for the most part sandy, but there is some little 
black soil. The Kh4ri flows through it from east to west, bpt its 
water cannot be iised for drinking purposes. 

The rainfall in 1879-80 was 25 inches 19 cents. 

The holdings were numbered at 6560 in 1879-80, and the average 
area was five and three-eighths acres. 

According to the census of 1881 the sub-division contained 
sixty-seven towns and villages, with a population of 57,544, of whom 
^,129 were males, the average density being 263'96 to the square 
mfle. Of the entire population 50,904 were Hindus, 4351 were 
Mahommedans, and 2289 were Jains. 

The Vadnagar petty sub-division, which is under Kheralu, is 
bounded to the south by the Vijapur sub-division; to the east by 
the sub-divisions of Vijapur and Kherfilu; to the north by the 
Kherdlu sub-division; and to the west by the Kheralu and Visnagar 
sub-divisions. 

area of Vadnagar according to the last census was 76 square 

^iles. 


The' aspect of the sub-division is that of a plain. The Khfiri 
touches the north-western boundary, but its water being brackish 
is not fit for drinking purposes. On the other hand well water m 
often hard to get at, and wells are from eighty to a hundred feet deep. 

In 1879-80 the greatest heat was 104% and the rainfall 24 inches 
>8 cents. 

The surface soil is for the most part sandy though there are 
jpatches of black soil. 

Ih 1879-80 there were 4430 holdings of which the average area 
was three and two-sevenths acres. 

According to the recent census Vadnagar possessed twenty-four 
-towns and village, with a population of 30,057, of whom 14,484 were 
inal^, the average density being 395‘48 to the square mile. Of the 
..-,iei|itire]iO]^ation 26,085 were ELindus, 3253 were Mahomm^ans^ and 
,719 wrae Jains. 

i W^r&lu, with a .population of 8212 inhabitants according to the 
c^isnsof 1872, of 8528 according to the more recent census, of 
ydiom 4030 were males, has a mhivdtddr’s kacheri and police station, 
two dharmshdldSf a post office and a Gujardti school. The Gosivji’s 
tmi^le is famous as the founder of it was the great Valabhfichfii^ 
who is «dd to have dwelt there. 

tJmida, with a po^lii^on of 5833, and Sipor, with a popnla1i<m 
of 3766, have .wverament schools. Sondhiya has ovmr 3M0 
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inbabitants. Dabhoda, Jasaka and Luna 
mbabitants. 

Nine miles norfcb-easfc of Visalnagar is 


Lunava 


Vadnagab, which 


according to the census of 1872 held 15,914 inhabitants, and^-^, 
according to the more recent census 15,424, of whom 7241 were males.' 
"WTien Visal Dev founded Visalnagar he summoned many BrAh?' ^ 
mans to a sacrifice, but most of the Puritan Vadnagar Brahniansti’a 
refused to receive dakshana at his hands, and treated those who didv^s 
as optcastes, Abul Fazl mentions it as a place of great note with ? 
800 idolatrous temples. It probably occupies the site of Anandputas^ 
mentioned as the capital of different Nagar Gotras as early 
A.D. 226. Hioven Thsang found it very populous in the seventh^ 
century, and many of the inhabitants were of the school of Tching-li., 
liang-pu, of the Samatiyas who belonged to the Hinnyana or sect 
the lesser translation.^ ,3 


Forbes* says that, according to Colonel Tod, Kaneksen, a prince 
the race of the Sun, abandoned his native country of Keshal, thd^J 
kingdom of which Ayodhya was the capital, in A.D. 144-145. 
wrested dominions from a prince of the Parmar race and founded. 
Vadnagar. . > 

Narshi Mehti, the poet of Jnndgad, was held to be the mcamation" 
of Mtich Kund, promised by Shri Krishna, on which accoant hei 
suffered much persecution, but at last found refuge here. He is said; 
to have lived about 550 years ago (Ras Mala) and was the first! 
Vadnagar Brahman who deserted the worship of Mahddev foV;^ 
Shri Krishna. The town, says Burgess, has produced many of the,, 
men who have played a prominent part in Gujardt. 

This famous old town now presents but a poor appearance though itf > 
some ways it is picturesque. To the north-east is the large Sarmishta.’ 
tank of a circular shape with an island in the middle of it, on whichj 
at midday large numbers of alligators are seen basking in tl^ 
sun. The water is flanked with stone walls and steps, trees fringM. 
it, and here and there a small temple has been erected. At the wes^ 
end stands the town on a piece of rising ground; the houses . , ' 
perched above the lofty walls; steep stone stairs, one numberin*'- 
860 steps, lead to the water, and at one spot the tombs are shown ol 
the Pathan lover, of the Brahman girl whom he sought to beal 
away, and of the horse who died in leaping down from the wall. }X 

Close to the tank is a chavdi remarkable for its large and substantulS 
stone pillars and arches ornamented with rich carving. The twV^ 
Kirti Stambhs or triumphal pillars closely resemble in design ado 
workmanship those of the Rudra Mala, though they are less ’ ' 
and massive : on the other hand they are in a better state 
preservation. In the neighbourhood are the remains of Bddshdhi IM 
which commemorates the Musalmdn rule. The chief temple dedioafW . 
to Hatkeshvar Mahadev is to the west of the town and is well 
visiting. It is picturesquely placed below the w^ of the town 
the high but massive steeple is set off by Ihe rounded forms of 
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banian-trees in the temple’s yard. Though of a considerable size it 
is profusely ornamented with carving, and the figures are noticeably 
quaint and suggestive. The other temples in the town are raised 
to Somnfirth Mahadev, AmbAji Mdta, Maha K^leshvar Mahadev, 
AshApuri Mdta, Jaleshvar Mahddev, Ajapal Mahddev, and Dhun- 
eshvar MahMev. The temple of Svami Ndrdyan is not in any way 
remarkable, but the Shravaks have two temples conspicuously placed, 
the older one of which contains a large stone figure of an elephant. 
The public buildii^s are the vahivdtdar’s kacheri which overlooks 
the town, a.post office, a Gujarati school, and a Government garden. 
There are four dharmshdlds, that of Hari Karan Ravi Karan, that of 
Dave,^that of the Nagar VaniAs, and that of the carpenters. 

Three yearly fairs are held at Vadnagar: Hatkeshvar Mahadev’s 
Mela is held on each Monday in Shravan; there is a fair on the fifth 
of the dark fortnight in Shravan held in honour of the Serpent God; 
there is also a fair on the eighth day of the same fortnight. 

Though Vadnagar is the head-quarter of the most exclusive 
branch of Nagar Brdhmans it is worth remarking that in the whole 
town there is but one house in which Nagar Brahamans will be 
found, two solitary individuals without a family. But as the town 
is old and holy and has its temples and fairs, it is no wonder that it 
can boast of an uncommon concourse of the I^rgdla caste of singers. 
The dyers too are numerous and held to .be skilful. 

Vadnagar was long the chartered refuge of an infamous class of 
robbers. The story is that long ago there was a caste of Brahmans 
at Modhera who separated from their fellows and took to thieving 
when cursed by Vashistamuni, the priest of Rama, because they had 
not admitted him among the deities. It is true that they built the 
god a temple to expiate their crime, but nothing prospered with 
them, for they quarrelled with the other Brahmans and stole the statue 
of the goddess Labitsi. From their ancestral town they went to 
Dhinoj whence they obtained their name of Dhinoi Brdhmans. 
Thence some of them emigrated to Vadnagar, which they were 
forced to desert in a.d. 1726 owing to the persecutions of the 
Musalmans. But they returned when summoned to do so in A.n. 1732 
by JavAn Mard KhAn Babi. This chief imposed on them a tax of 
Be. 3200, and made them promise that when they went on a 
thieving expedition they should first go beyond Song^ or Dongar- 
pur, ViramgAm, or PAlanpur. In a.d. 1766 the GaikwAr made 
idmost the same terms with them, and once, when they fled in 
consequence of not being able to pay the tax, MAnAji GaikwAr 
remitted them Es. 600. The protection’of the State was withdrawn 
from them at the request of the Bombay Government in the reign 
of SayAji MahArAj at which time they lived chiefly at Vadnagar, 
Mrinoj, and Zaipnr. These Dhinoj BrAhmans were wont to sally 
forth to thieve in parties of twenty, and, disguised as poor begging 
BrAhmans, made their way to distant places, such as DvArka, 
Benares, and Lucknow. The head of each band or jamadAr, called pera 
patti us^ to do the steali^, while his friends plsje^ jnggler’s tricks 
or made a noise outside tttr house he entered. The tax they paid 
the GaikwAr for protection was Rs. 2700 a year' and in SayAji’s 
time there were about 200 families in Vadnagar. There are to 
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this day about the same number of Dhinoj Brahmans, but they ard 
quiet enough and are much in the habit of going to Bombay for 
employment or as traders. 


MESA'NA. 


The Mesdna (Mehesdna) sub-division of the Kadi district is 
bounded by the Visnagar and Vadd,vali sub-divisions to the north} 
the Visnagar and Vijapnr sub-divisions to the west; the Kadi sub-' 
division to the south; and the territory of the chief of Katosaa ‘ 
under the Mahi Kdntha agency to the west. . C 

According to the recent census papers Mesdna has an area of 4 
150 square miles. Of a total area of 206,068 highds, 59,916 belong 
to alienated lands. Of the culturable area that under occupaney-^l 
amounts to 91,190 highds ; that taken up by villages bn which »■ >* 
lump sum is assessed to 6498 highds ; and that of culturable waste to" ». 
34,988 highds. The total of unculturable waste comprises 13,482'it 
lighas, and is made up of 2643 highds under village sites, of 429!^^ 
highds under roads, of 3691 highds under tanks, and of 2856 bighdi^" 
uf waste ^i^d. 

The aspect of this the most central sub-division of the gron 
is sometimes that of an even plain, sometimes that of a gentlj^ 
undulating country. The Rupen and the Kh4ri pass through th<i' 
northern portion of the sub-division. 

The rainfall in 1879-80 was 18 inches 34 cents. Thewatm# 
supply of the sub-division is somewhat scarce, and the wintay 
sowings are consequently limited. | 

The surface soil is generally light and sandy, but alluvial soil ''' 
met with in places, though not over any large area. Below t’ " 
surface soil is kankar ■, below that a layer of fine sand • below ' 
again clay. ' > 


In 1879-80 there were 6825 holdings with an average area 
eight and three-fifths acres. ^ 

According to the census of 1881 Mesdna possessed seventy-eigM 
towns and villages, with a population of 71,500, of whom 37,182 wbi«; 
males, the average density being 476-66 to the square mile. Of tl 
entire population 63,795 were Hindus, 4518 Mahommedans, an 
3133 Jams. ’ 


MesAna is on the Rajputdna-Malva Railway and is distant for^^ 
three miles from Ahmedabad south and twenty-one miles fr^. 
bidhpur on the same line north. Visnagar is distant eleven mil^' 
^st while Kadi is about seventeen miles to the south-west^ ana 
mtan is to the north-west. It is, therefore, the most central toi^* 
in the di-raion, and, should a branch railway connect it with othefl 
towns to the east and west, may be so conveniently situated as to. 
attract the divisional offices, that of the district judge from the muehi 
larger and more important town of Visnagar, and that of the Subt'^ 
rom e o d head-quarters town of Kadi. The present population . 
inconsiderable: according to the census of 1872 it held 7^' 
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inliabitants; according to that of 1881 8791 inhabitants, of whom 
4450 were males and 4341 females. 

It is situated on one of a series of gentle undulations, bare of trees, 
devoid of adornment, productive only of thick-lying dust. There 
are no buildings in it of any mark, the white tops of a Jain temple 
on high ground showing well only at a great distance. 

Besides the railway station, Mesdna has a vahivdtdar’s court and 
a police station in a small and old fortified building, a good dispen¬ 
sary and travellers’ bungalow, a post office, and a Gujarati school- 
Balol and Lich have over 3000 inhabitants and Government 
schools ; Manknoj, Piludan, Motidan, Kherva, Panchot and Chati 
Y^rda over 2000 inhabitants. 


VIJA'PUR. 

The Vijdpnr sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to the 
north by the Vadnagar and the Kherd,lu sub-divisions; to the west by 
the Vlsnagar and Mesdna sub-divisions; to the south by the Mansa 
sub-division in Mahi Kdntha territory ■, and to the east by the terri- 
tones of petty chiefs under the Mahi Kantha Agency as well as by the 
Parantej sub-division in the Ahmeddbdd British district, from which 
territories and district it is separated by the Sdbarmati river. 

The census papers of 1881 give the sub-division an area of 288 
square miles. In 1879-80, of a total area of 350,501 bighds not less 
than 167,612 Ms were alienated land. The total culturable area 
was composed of lands under occupancy 56,296 highds ; of villages on 
which the assessment was levied in a lump sum, 76,440 highds; and 
of culturable waste, 25,604 highds. The total nnculturable waste of 
24,547 highds comprised an area of 4163 highds occupied by village 
sites; of 15,066 highds on account of roads; and of 4455 highds 
on account of tanks. There were only 861 bighds of other kinds of 
waste land. 

The aspect of the sub-division is that of an exceedingly well 
wooded plain. The Khdri crosses the sub-division to the north, 
while the S4barmati flows past the southern boundary. 

The rainfall in 1879-80 was 22 inches 33 cents. 

The surface soil is of a light sandy description. 

The total number of holdings in 1879-80 was 12,267, and the 
average area was six and three-fourths acres. 

According to the census of 1881 the sub-division possessed 125 
towns and villages with a population of 143,467, of whom 73,637 
were males, the average density being 498" 14 to the square mile. 
Of the entire population 132,423 were Hindus, 4529 were Mahomme- 
dans, and 6511 were Jains. 


VijApue, according to the census of 1872, was said to hold 10,032 
inhabitants; according to that of 1881 it held 10,081, of whom 4898 
were males and 5183 fenwies. It contains sevei^ public buildings, 
such as the vahivdtddr’s office which includes the police station, 
a dispensary and a Gujarati school. There is a post office and two 
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dJiarmsJidlds named tbe Bratman’s and that of Kdlika Mata. The 
chief temples are those to K^lika Mata, to Ganpati, to Mhaseshvar 
Mahadev and the Khak Chauk. The town is said to have been 
founded four centuries after Vadnagar by Vijai, a descendant of ; 
Kaneksen, the builder of that ancient town. ! 

Ldtol, with 5761, andVesdi, with 4320 inhabitants, have government I 
schools. Dhojdrya has 4732 inhabitants ; Pilrai and Charada over ■ 
3000; and Pedhamali, Paliyad, Gavada, Ihindhara, Bandsan, j 
Vadasama, Eidrol, Dabhala, Kharod, Kolvdda, Samau, Ajol, I 
Gerita, Meu, Bilodara, Lodara, and Kukervdda over 2000 ■ 

inhabitants. ; 

Saldi in this sub-division has a temple and dharmshdla to ' 
Mahadev. Fairs are held here on the 15th of Mdgh (January- 'J 
February) and on the 15th of Shrdvan (July-August). j 

Langerej has a travellers’ bungalow and a Guiardti school, with 
3721 inhabitants. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following is a translation of an inscription on a marble slab on 
the left side of the east gate of Dabhoi: 

Salutation to Ganesh. First salutation to yon Ganesb, the favoured 
of Sidhi and Bndhi, the giver of knowledge to the whole world, the 
destroyer of evil, the primeval god (1). Salutation to ShArada, by whose 
favour a strong impetus is given to one’s power of making poetry (2). 
Third salutation to the great preceptor the favour of whose feet is enough 
to make me versed in the knowledge of books (3). The primeval goddess 
Shri. KAlika, thou art the mother of the whole world (4). Always devoted 
at your feet is Pilaji’s brave son Damasing called Samsher Bahadur, and 
well known throughout the world (5 and 6). His humble servant Sayaji, 
the son of Tamun^.ji ?). The old city of Darbhavati was bnilt 

by one Vishaldev (7). The city was full of astrologers well versed in 
their science ; the enemy having approached it got terrified (8). Having 
established the mother (Mata) in the principal seat and the DikpMs in the 
eight directions he protected the fort night and day by the order of the 
mother (M4ta) (9). In the east the Marutas, as the world still sees, 
punish offenders in the very act of theft and other illegal actions (10). 

In the Kaliyug the Musalmdns, after they became the rulers, saw the place 
to be an old one and worshipped there Mai Dokri (11). Behind the 
goddess (M4ta) is the Amritkup, The sun has given its lustre tcr^its 
watersand they, like those of the Ganges, are incomparable (12). Beautiful ' 
women of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years went there to fetch the 
waters (13, 14, 15, 16, 17). To the south the primeval mother of 
blessed and peaceful form called Shitala gave pleasure to her devotees 
(18). There is apir there called Chautria worshipped with devotion by the 
people (19). In the fort the Pancheshvar the five-faced god, the Ganesh, 
the brave Hanuman protect the south (20). There is a gate there called 
N4ndodi, where people came to see the new army (21). To the south¬ 
west is the large bastion called Bhadar which can be seen from the north¬ 
west (22). The arrangement, in the western direction is really beauti¬ 
ful (23). There is a gate there called Baroda which destroyed the 
enemy’s power (£4). There the said yir is worshipped by the Mnsal- 
m4n8 with lamps of ghi (25, 26, 27). In the north is the beautifnl 
Chimpaner gate (28, 29). In the north-east is the Sad bastion protected 
by powerful Vishvagajas. The enemy here was powerless like straw 
(30)- There is a piV there called Rasa. . . . (31, 32). Near Vadanna 
is the dreadful god Narsinh (33, 34, 35), Such was the old 

town. It had lost its beauty. It was renewed by (?) by the favour 
of the lord (36). Near the KMika goddess the well Imown Barhinpur 

gate.(37, 38, 39). Near at hand the mother (M4ta) 

of the world, the protector of the poor, guards the fort night and 
day (40). In the Gnjar4t country, on the face of the ^rth, the brave 
"Damasing held (?) Halar, Saur4shtra, Ddnta, Catch, and Virsen Pattan, 
the capital of the country of Nal (41 and 42). Having conquered 
Karnali, Chandod andMandva. . . . (44). Shri Kuber and Someshvar 

.(48). In the north of Narbada is prevalent the Vikram Samvat. 

Sixteen (hundred) years of Shilivahan had passed, and the year was 
Prajadhi, the day 7th of Mngha hriflnia pakshn (50). The father 
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Appendix. (whose ?) was A'bakn^th, the mother had come from Benares, Dhnn- - 

— dhiraj, the elder brother., the sisters were K4shi and Man- 

kamika (53). 

Prosperity to the writer, the reciter, and all persons and the earth and ; 
the king (54). 

This inscription is found on the public ofBce and jail: What a beantiful . 
palace has been built! It is like the one in Dwirka created by Vishva-, 
karma. The artist has given it the same beauty as is to be found in th» 
city of the gods, Ismal and Sultan well known members of the Kadiya - •. 
caste built the Sabhdmandap like the palace of Indra, . ’ 

On the west side of the gate is a Sanskrit inscription with many '■ 
breaks here and there. The letters appear to be later than the thirteentlx 
century. >“ 
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Abbai Singh : see Jodhpur. 
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Acconnt-books : 115, 127 , 131. 
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Ahirs: 61 . 

Ahmed Kh&n: 210 -1. 

Ahmedabad: 169, 174-5, 182-3, 194, 196-8, 201, 
223-5, 227. 

Ahmedabad farm: see Farm. 

Ajana: 8. 

Alienations: 346*54. 

AmbiU:653. 

Ambika: 578, 580. 

Amreli: Division, 23 - 6 ; Schools, 487, Hospitals, 
509. 

Anand Mogri (Battle), 174. 

H- H- Anandrdv (Hikwdr : 202-32, 384-6. 
Andvdla Brdhmans, 111-2, 572, 581-2. 

Mr. Andrews: 267. 

Anghad: 360-1. 

Aimlo-Verhacolar Schools: 478-9. 

Animals = 34, 43-5. 

Ankadibandi: 359-60. 

Annnal loan system ■■ 393-6. 

Arabs: 199, 201-3, 207,209, 217, 255-6, 293-6, 
389, 392. 

Aras (Battle) : 170, 192-3. 

Ai^itration: 120. 

Sir R. Arbnthntt: 267. 

Army ; 212, 216, 228, 290-313. 389-90,393. 
ArtiuftTia : 62-3, 120-1, 135. 

As&mi : 354, 421. 

Atarsnmba : Sub-division, 589-90; Town, 590. 
Athdvisi: 196-7, 

Athor: 618. 

Andichyas: 54. 

B. 

BdbaPadke:267, 270. 

Bdba Ndphade; 250, 253, 260-1,266, 268. 

B&ba PiArih: 167,169, 171 ,193, 


BdbdjiApdji: 200 - 2 , 204-6, 319-22, 324. . - 

Bdbis: 170-1, 183-4, 594, 604-5; Mahdls, 386 j - 
Sher KhAn, 173-4, 176, 183 ; Jav4n Hard 
176-7, 179, 183. .; ' /. 

Bahddarpnr: 657. » 

Baheddri: 253-63, 271. • i 

Bdjirdv Peshwa 1: 167,171-3, 175, 386. 


Bdjirdv Peshwa II: 218 - 23, 327 - 8. ^ 

Bajvd: 534. 

Baldji Peshwa: 178,185. - i. 

Balantyne : 217, 328, 331. 

Bdldpnr (Battle): 168. 

Bdlasinor : 174, 3.34. ’ 

Baleshvar : 570. , « . 

Balvantrdv Odikwdr : 233. .i 

Bdnde : 168-9, 170 - 2 ,174, 179. " 


Bankers : 108.10,123-6,129; State, 123-5,244-67; •' 
389,392-3,399,401. 

Banks : State, 407-10. 

Bantva : 318. . % U 

Bdpn Mohitey: 280, 283. ' , 

Bdpnji Ndik: 176. - 

Barkdl: 554. • ■ ’ ' 

Baroda City: 14-18,167,170,172, lf4,188, 191, 

194, 196-7, 199, 211-2, 217, 243, m, 614 - 33 ; ., 
Roads, 144; Schools, 475, 485; libroiy, | 
Health, 494 ; Hospitals, 501 -4. 

Baroda diTision: 10-20; Agficnltnra 82-92^ ' 
Capital, 121-8; Roads, 143-4; Trade, 161} 
Health, 494-5 ; Sub-divisions, 533-60. ^ - 

I Baroda Sub-division: 534-5. ^ 

Col- Barr: 276-8. 

BaSSein : see Treaty. 

Bechrdji: 608-14; Hospital, 508. 

Bhadron: 540. 

■ Bhdgbatai: 356-7. <r 

! Bhdgddri: 359. 

I Bhagvantrdv Gddkwir: 201, 219-20. 
i Bhdrkhali: .349. 

- BhdtelaS = see AnivAla Brdbmans. 
i Bhdts:63. 

1 Bhdskarrdv Vithal : 236, 262. 
i Bbdskar Tddavrdv: 202, 204-6 ; 203-9. 

! Bhdn Pnnekar : 282 . 

1 Bhdu Purdnik: 240-260. 
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Bhiu Shinde: 276- 77, 280. 

Bh4u Tdmbekar: 270, 272 -3. 

. Bhivnagar: 321, 323. 

Midyali: 169, 534, 

-Bbildpar : Battle, 172, 551-2. 

]&il8: 171, 174. 

Bighoti: 355 , 357 . 

'Bilim(a'a : 570. 

Biifda: 45-6. 

Bcdiords: 70-1. 

Borihs: 70-1. 

Borsad: 176-7,183. 

: 51-6. 

;es : 145. 
ryi41:265-6. 

Broach: 175, 179, 190-1, 193-5, 198, 211, 386. 

C, 

Gaikb^''; 170-1, 175, 183, 200, 231. 

, Capital: 106-41. 

f Caroac : 216,^231-3, 235, 249, 251, 304, 325, 386, 
' ^403. 
f feotpentiy: 158. 

.7 cqprt: 441-4. 

Territory : 186, 206, 213, 226-8, 389. 

Chimpdner: 170, 172. 

^ChioMama: 607. 

. CMadod: 559 -60. 

JChiraas: 63-4. 

Cha^tahle grants: 353-4, 421. 

^^^iUSKth : 170-1, 173-5, 178, 181. 

: 169, 534. 

m-'S, 206. 

iiilMji Pandit: 172-3. 

: 618. 

: Sub-division, 535-6. 

• 242-3, 245-6, 303, 404-6. 

IratittS s 81-2, 92, 102. 
m-40, 

M. ^ .t 

D. 

S 167-8; Trimbakrfv, 

'»«®«iHlTa;Yaldivwtr4T, 173, 175, 178 

" 6«.4, ■ . 

Ban»j^s^.& ^ 

jiTS. - 
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Ddmnagar : Hospital, 5I0, 

D4nta: 329. 

Darapnra; 544. 
li Basera : 249, 525. 

Ddud £h4n: 167. 

Danlatrdv Gaihwdr: 259 - 60. 

Major Davidson: 273. 

Mr. Davis; 271. 

Debts : 239, 241, 257. 

Deesa hospital: 50S. 

Dehgam: Sub-division, 588-9; Town, 589-90; 
Hospital, 507. 

Depressed classes : 30-31, 65-6, 117-8. 

Desdi of Navsdri : 247. 

Devaji TdMpir: 174, 176, 179. 

Dhadart is, 193 . 

Dhdkji Dddfiji: 224, 231, 234-5, 398. 

Dhdri : Hospital, 509. 

Dharmddaya: 349-50, 353, 421. 

Dhinoj Brdhmans: 624-5. 

Dhodap : Battle, 187. 

Dholha: 175 , 207 . 

Dhohalsing: 173. 

Divdns : 198, 236, 246, 288-9. 

! Domestic servants: 63. 

Dumila; 347-8, .390. 

Duncan : 204 , 207 , 216 . 

Dvdrka : Schools, 488 ; Hospital, 509. 

Dyeing: 156-7 

E. 

Education: 420-1. t - 

Ekanhadi: 359-60. 

Bt Hon’ble Mr. Elphinstone: 221, 223, 

2 ^- 5 , 240-1, m, 386. 
h^idemics: 496-8^ ' ' > 

Exports and imports: 149. 

Extradition: 460-4. ( 

P. -■* , -“I 

Ph^hr -nd-Daulah: 176-7. 

Famines: 103-5. ■ -'% 

Farm of Ahmedabad: 200-1, 210 , 212 , 218 , 221 , ?. 

' 226, 318-9,327-8, 386.*! 

Farmers of revenue:^-!. I 

Farming system: 362-6, 413 - 7 . 

H. B[. Fatesing Odikwir: 179,.185, 188 , 188 - 9 (^'C 
293, 383-4,387. # . 

Fatesing Gdikwir, Regent: 210 - 1 , 214 - 30 ,299. ''i 

328, 385. I 

Faxilpur : 170, ire. J 

Ferries : 146-7. - 

Fbuda^elaaseB:56-7. f » 

nda-ud-Din: 176. - - . 

Rnaace: see Beveuae and Finance. 

Fi*h:46-7. 


INDEX. 


Fishermen: 47, 61 
Forests: 28-39, 437. 

Capt. French: 263,269 - 70. 

G. 

Gahena Bii: 202,211,217, 224, 239. 

Giikw&r family: 168, M7. 

Gandevi : Sub-division, 669-70; Town, 670 j 
^liools, 487 ; Hospital, 506. 

Ganesh S. CSjhe: 276. 

Gang^ Bdi: 191. 

Gangddhar Sh&stri: 209-11, 216, 218-9, 385. 
Ganpati = 249. 

Ganpatrdv Gdikwdr of Sankheda: 206,230,296. 
B[. H. Ganpatrdv Gdikwir: 262-73. 

Gardsia; 341-6. 

Ghdsddna: 336-8. 

Gherdnia; 351. » 

Ghodnadi = Battle, 186. 

Col. Goddard: 197. ' 

Gopdl Atmdram: 240. 

Gopdlrdv Mairdl: 266,279. 

Govindrdv Bandnji Gdikwdr : 219,226.. 
Govindrdv Gkmpatrdv Gdikwdr: 230. 
Govindrdvsonof FatesingGdikwdr: 232,243-4. 

H. H. Govindrdv Gdikwdr; 179, 188, 191-4, 
195, 197-8,384,386-7. 

Govindrdv Bode; 272,276. 

Gryardt Irreg^ilar'HorBe; 249-50,305-6. 
Gnacantees ; see Bahediri. 


Hadia; 352. 

Haidar Ali; U7. 

Hakims; 499- 501. 

: 317, 3Ssi. 

Hdmid Khdn ; 169- 71. 

Hdrej ; Sub-divirion, 596; Town,J9fc 
Hari Bhakti •• 260. ’ . . 

EburibiaDdda •• 279-80. » *■ 

Harildl;267. 

Haripant Fhadke: 192 - 3. 
Havdlddri; 379. 

Health; PubUo, 50, 494-515. 

Bishop Heber •- 240. 

Herdsmen: 61-2. a 

Hi gh School: 476-8. 

Hill forts : 7,8. 


[iian: 13. 

Qstory'-166-289, 


ll„: 184-5, 328. 
lim: 350, 352-3. 
id^nons schools: 489-91. 
ifanlicide; 270. , 
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Investments: 112-5,126-7. 

Itola : 535. 

Izdrddrs ; see Farmers of Bevenne. 


Jails: 421, 470-2. 

Jains: 67. 

Jambva: 14. 

H. H, Jamna Bdi: 279,285. 
Jarod : Sub-division, 536-7. 
Jodhpur: 171-5. 

JoitaBdi; 260-1, 269. 

Judicial department: 420 -1, 458. 
Jundgad; 321 - 2, 326. 

Junnar: 176. 

Justice : 438-72. 






Kadi: Division, 20-3, 587 ; Agriculture, 92-102; 


Roads, 143-5; Trade, 151-2; Capital, 1^-36^. f 
Health, 494-5. _ . 

Kadi : Sub-division, 591-5. \ , 3,;. 

Kadi : Town, 593-4 ; Schools, 486 ; Hospital, 506. -.llf 
Kadi : Jigbir, 199, 389. 

Kadi : War, 205-6, 391. , ' ' 

Kaira ; 192, 207* ^ 

KiBcdji Baghundth ]Eahipatrdv» 902, 21 %'* ^' 

TTali Faraj = sea Depressed Classes. ; 

Kdlol : Sub-division, 690-1; Town, 691. 

Kaltar; 356 -7. V'# 

Kamdl-ud-din : 202 , 205, 229, 617. . 

Kamdvisddr : 370; see Farmers of Revenue. 

Kanbis: Kadva, 59-60, 619; Leva, 

61. 

Kdnhoji : 199-200,203-4, 209, 217-18, aS»6. 
Kapadvanj : 17.1, m ' "4^ 

: Battle, 200. . 

JCa^nn : 536 ; Dispensary, 605. 

ggmdli : 174, 563 ; Schools, 486. , 

Kdrvan : 19,550-1. ■ 

Kdthidwdr : 174, 184, 238, 251-2, 314-28, 

Kithor : 575; SchooU, 487; Hospital, 606. , . 

Col.K;eatin|»192-4. 

Keddi3ifda«*r:l77, 179, 

Kelai^r: 534-6. ■ - 4#^' 

KhandaiMflil- '* 

miAndda Patel : 258. , ’ 

Khanderdv Gdikwdr :Jh4girdir, 172,176-7, 

189, 191-93,195, 694. 

H- H-Khanderdv Gdikwdr: 270, 272-^ 

308-9, 352, 366, 408-9, 443, 501. 

Ehdngi: 3« -8. ' ..^444 

Khdpearovar : 603-4,606. . 

Khasbdtis : 174,351. * 

Khatpat Beport : 269. -4-4 


Kherdln: Sub-division, 621 -6 ; T<jwn, 622. 


m 
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t ; 
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EMchdi; 354. 

Kim: 8, 576. 

Kim Kathodra : see Ankleshvar. 

Kodindr : 326 : Hospital, 509. 

Kolis : 171, 174, 183, 212 , 217. 

Koral: 194-6. 

Kothlisanth: 352. 

Kotri:3i7. 

Knkar: 554. 

Ktmsdgar: 608. 

Koshdlchand Ambdidds: 258. 

L. 

■ 

lAbonring classes, 64-5. 

J lAksHmi Bdi: 282. 

Landadministratioii: 340-81. ’ 

'fl' Law: 444-6. 

Libraries: 493. 

' lietesliTar: 615. 
v JBr. LoTibond; 194. 

Lnndrdda: 334. 

M. 

itddbaTrdv Feshwa = 185-7,191. 

^ Sir T. Mddhavrdv; 284-6,371,410.418-9, 

Ibhdd^i .' See H4loji. 

170l 174, 192-3. 
ir*hi Kdntha: 322-8. 

-*§ Ifalmva: Sub-dirision, 578-80; Town, 580. 
IWrdl Bdpn; 222. 

*^lbgor iCalcolm: 273. 

« Bit J. Malcolm : 241 -2, 244 -5, 300, 302,403. 

'I'tte = 266, 

’V^^Hj^Ubdirdv Gdibwdr: Jhdgirddr, 199, 200, 203-6, 
f;\ 209,320-1,594. 

H. KamdnrdT adikwdr:278, 370, 409-10, 
-444, 501. 

|||Hli&:325. 

^Ktkrji Gdikwdr: 174. 
littiTa': 176,-War, 229. 

, • "SL Kiiidji Gdikwdr; 186, 188, 198-9, 384, 
• 

faBdCkeshtar: 618, 
iagal s«.Vbiii4g Fdrekh: 259^ 
fti^kTdda; Schools, 488; Hospital, 51ft 
Hifea&etiires: 154-9. 



Metals : 157.,, 

Metrdna; 618 . 

Military department: 309-12, 421 . 

Mindhola: 572,680. 

Minerals: 27-8. 

Mint: 135-6, 420. 

Miydgdm: 536. 

Modbera : 608. 

MogMdi : 181 , 228, 350-1. 

Hoba : see Mahura. 

Mobasnli: 380. 

Molesaldms : 72. 

Momin Kbdn : 169, 174-6, 183 - 4 . * 
Money-lenders ; HO, 127, 129-31. 

Mortgages; 116 - 8 . 

Morvi: 317, 31®, 324. 

Mnftdkbii- Kbdn; 176. 

Mnknndrdv (Gdikwdr: 203, 260 . 

Mnlber: 176. • 

Mnlnkgiri: 183, 314-22. 

Municipalities: 421 - 3.- 
MnrdrrdT Gdikwdr: 188 , 260 . 

Mnsalmdns : 68-72, 

Mutiny times; 278. ^ 

Mnznmddr 207, 218 , 261. 

N. 

Kadidd: 176,193, 206-7. ^ 

Ndgar Brdbmans : 53, 57,265-6. 

Kakari: 349. 

Ndna Fadnavis •• 191, 196,199,201. 

Ndna Kbdnvelkar: 280. 

Kdrdyanrdv Fea}iwa: 191. 

Narbada: 14. ^ 

Narsopaat : 267-9, 272 . ’’ # 

Narva: 357 -9. ' 

Navdnagar •- 217 , 223 , 323--4, 326. < 

Navsdri,Division: t-10; Agricnltnre, 77 *® 
Koads, 143 ; ^de, 149-51; Capital, , 

Health, 495 - 6; Sub-diriHon, 560-2. ^ 

,Navsdritown-: 218, 247 . 562-9; Schools, 475,47ft 
487; Librar^93; Hospital, 606-6. ' 

Nemnnk : 354/421. f 

Nudm-nl-mnlk : 168-9, 172-3, 175, 197. 

Ocenpatibn: 72-4. 

Okbdmandal = 26,228, 324-5; Hospdtri, 509. .'' \ 
Opium: 97-102, 152,^0-1,429-32. ' 

Sir J. Outram: 261. 265-7^ C 

B ; 

Pddra 169-70,174,188,193 ,217 - ft 278 , 641-2; 

Hospital, 505; Sub-division, 540- 4. ^ 

Fairias *469-70. ^ 

419-21. 

FdbUipar; 239, 331-2. 


, ^ 
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Falsina : Sub-dirision, 570-2; Town, 572. 
PancMyat : 440-1. 

Pinda Mehvds: 337. 

Pdnipat : Battle, 184. 

Parautej: 175. 

Pdrnera:l79, 197. 

Pdrsis: 72, 111 - 2 , 565-7. 

Paxtitioa of territory : 180-8,318. 

Pasaita .- 350. 

Patel:74-5, 111 . 

Pattan : Town, 184, 596-606; Schools, 487 ; Hos¬ 
pital, 507; Sub-division, 595. 

Sir L. Pelly : 283-4, 412. 

Perch: 356. 

Peshwds : Settlement of tributes with, 179-80, 
187-8, 189, 194, 198-9, 382-7. 

Petldd : 176, 228, 539; Schools, 486; Hospital, 504; 

Sub-division, 537 -40. 

Col- Phayre : 280-3. 

H- H..PiMji Gdikwdr : 168-73, 188. 

Pildji : son of Takhat4h4i, 233.. 

Police : 246, 252, 421, 465-8. 

Poona : 178-9, 188 , 189, 199, 200, 219-22, 229. 
Popalatio» 48-76. 

Porbandar : 323, %5. 

Post : 162-4. 

PoUria: 379. 

PotdAri : 396 -9. 

Pottery: 157-8. 

Povdrs : 167-8, 171 -4, 176, 183, 216-6, 229, 233 ; 


Anandriv, 209. 
Prat&priT Hiikwdr --174. 
Mr. Price : 189-90. 

Prices: 141. 

Printing jtfess : 493. 
Pablic works : 421-2. 
Ponj^ji Joriji: 251 , 
Pnrandhar : see TreatioK* 
Pont: 8, 578. 580, 583. 


Batansing: 174-5. y 

Bdvji Apiji •• 200, 202-5, 207-9, 254-5, 293-4. { 

BegiOtration; 447. 

Mr. Bemington = 267. 

Besidents at Baroda: 197, 208,234, 244-3,251i. .j 
288. ‘ 
Best-houses: 145-6. 

Bevenne : 1 ; Revenue and Finance, 382-437 J «e- ';i 

partment, 376-8; Accoimts, 378 ;of Land, 373-4, ’ 4' 
400-1; of State in early times, 383; in 1802, 390 J 
in 1839, 417; in 1869, 412; in present tiines,j^|^ 


Babdris: 6W ”• f> h. 

B4dhaB4i: 190.232,243. , . 

Bighoji Bhosla: 176. 

, , Baghi^thriT PMhwa:l77, 179, 182, 186-6, 
i< 191-6. * - 

Bailways :147-9,273,277,420,437;T|pffic, 162-4. 
B&ipipla : 167, 169, 185, 332-4. 

/ Bimaya:i78. 

Bfanchandra Basrant: i79f 
Bangoji: 174-7. 

BiiniMaMlB: 28,117-8. 
i Btoll:544. ' ^ 

f i BdaFatia:352. 

I Bastamrdr Mar&tha; 176. ^ 

II BistiMaMls :28, 117.8,439.4a * 

■f, Bataapoi. 167. 


420-1,424. , 'iKg, 

Be wa Kintha: 332- 7- 1 

Beads: 142-5. 3 . 

Bndra Mdla : 615 - 6. 

Bnpee : see Currency. 

Bnpen: 22, 607-8. 

Bnpgad = 584. 

Rustam Alikh&n: 169-70. 

Byatwdri system : 355. 

S. 

Sdbarmati: 22, 588. -■ 

Saddsna: 329. 

S&di •• 544. 

Sd.dra: Schools, 487; Hospital, 507. '■* 

SafdarKhin: 177-8. " 

Sahasraling taldv: 599. C" 

Sakhdrim Bdpn: 191. ’ i, 

Sakhdrdm Piwdnji: 208, 212, 215. - 

Saldmi: 340. 

Sdlbdi: see Treaties. . 

8dler:7,584-6. . 

Sankheda: 199, 2 O 6 , 336^ 556-7: Sab-dsrhi)i 

Sanskrit sdiools: 488- 9. ’ 4 '* 

Sdlibhdi : 239, 265. 

8ar8STati:23.6i7. 

Sarbnland Khdn : 169,171-2. Sfcf * 

Sarddrs: 200 , 290 - 3 , 311,459. >. sf* 

Sardedlunnkhi : 171, 181. ' ' 

Sdvali: 174, 199,226-7, 537. - 

H. H- Saydji Odikwdr 1:173, 179, 188-0Bi|| 

H. H- Saydji Odikwdr n; 230-268, SQMilM , 
388,399-408. 

H- H. Say^i Odikwdr III k286-& 

Scarcities: see Fanmes. 

Sea trade : 149-50. ■ 

Securities : 323-4, 440. 

Sena-kl&-kbel; 173, 186, 191, 194, 199. ,5 4 

'Sendpati : 167. 4,s;s 

Septennial leases -.239,401-2. - ^ j 

Sequestrations = 241-2, 244-5, 248-% : 

Mr- Seton Kerr: 27i. 

Sittlement of trilmte witli f eihwt 






Fetkw*. 


INI>EX. 


^‘Shakespeare; 274-5. 

BdhMor: 168,176. 

Ihmily: 222 - 3 , 262 - 3 . 

.! iCttrde: 204-5, 317. 

; ; Khift-:^ 

,, : 228,^^15-8; Schools, 487 ;Hospital, 508; 
■^vision,'614-20. 

liijttarm. 

301, 205,208-10; DanlatrSv, 191-2,197; 
;i, i98. 

/■;! B54-5; School, 486; Hospital, 505;Sijb- 
ji^ 552. 

. ■' jKffltavr^T: see M4dhavr4v. 
j|i^5 2(».^ 211-2,214-6, 219-20, 221-4, 235, 

^#Se Het]4d sab-division. 

i^23t2m:177. 

5 Schools, 486; Homntal, 504. 

^ 635, 

. , :Fort, 7, 169-70, 174-6, 178-9, 210 „ 229 ; 
pH 506; Sub-divifflOD, 582 - 6. 

IlSt Quarry, 27.557. 

3ia 

438-7. 

pHoms :4,11, 21-2, 2$, 376, 514-627. 

"Polim 

' ' force ! 212-3, 226, 298, 391. 

' S;‘l,90. 

Des&t: 259. 

169, 177-9. 

'^'*68-70, 381. 
land: 265-6. 


Sdi : 211, 217-8, 230, 222, 224,239^133. 
tifSi 367. ♦ „ 

““-6,348. ^ ^ 

'*BrtUe,I86. ^ 

* « » 
Jy. ’:,l78}{(i|^m286. 

.Oa 438-6, 

.Z' 

* M 

““'■MS. 

■'■“^'''"-90,97. 

',,'"'*160-21 - ^ 

' ei’ dB—lew, 210t 8I9»90^ SSf ; of 177^ 
f-ef 191; of Pawadkwr, H 886; 4f 
i»ib,196;of SUbii, 199, 

. me, m-m 


Trees : 34-43, 379. " . -f 

Tributes: 167, 314-39, for Tribn^ 
Peshwa, and Treaties with, see Peshwa. 
Trimba^'i Denglia : 219, 221-3, 225. 
Trimbakrdv Pandit: 176, ^ S 

U. 

Udepnr : 334. 

Umdbdi: 174-6, 179. J 

Hndi: 170,581-2. . -■% 

^ndva: 619. • '.^1 

Unch-is. ♦ 

tTiga: 619-20. a. ' * 

V. .f 

Vaccination : 270, 6I2. Z 

W addvali: 60 ;^ ;T, 

Vadnagar: 623-4; Stespital, 508. ■ 

i Vigjhipor: 590. ^ r.C 

VaidBt4994»l.. .. . g" 

: Vaji£Ei:351. , 

VikaliSTT. ,, 

Valabhdds Xdnilbhand: 248. V 
'ttltai^ Aditrdm; 236,240, 1,266. ^ 

V4nifi:57-9. • 

Vdnta : 340,344-6, 

Vdri: 8. 

Viridv: 194-5, 577-8; Schools, 487. 
Varsbasaiav^’ 

Varvdlai,4ift' 

Vdso: 17(J 5«|. , " < 

Vatanddr#: 362-3. , 

Vechdnia : 351. .. . 

TnTiilHH.- 575-7; Toi^677. 

VttlSpMdtOOls: 480-5. 

;ita||tal, 506; Salvdivision, 580-1 
JHpOT 626-7xhoepitd, 508;8nb-divi8ioii, . 


muOfficials'', 74- & ; 

^iau^ttf!|^‘-JS Qlpspita], 5Q||^i>,£vipi|^ 
“6iP-l44^^ 

VifhabiTSh&Q*.2i6,235^r 
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